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REPORT 

OF   THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


Executive  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  16,  1902, 
Sir:  la  obedience  to  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  m}^   annual  report  on   the  Territory  of   New   Mexico,   its 

5 resent  status,  progress,  and  development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
une  30,  1902. 

I  desire  respectfully  to  call  special  attention  to  subjects  contained 
therein  as  follows:  Population,  education,  statehood,  financial  condi- 
tion, work  of  the  land  commission,  immigration,  industrial  advance- 
ment, irrigation,  railroad  construction,  mining,  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  forest  reserves,  the  live-stock  interests,  and  public 
buildings. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  bir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Ixterior, 

WciMjigton,  D.  C, 

GEOGRAPHICAL   LOCATION. 

New  Mexico  covers  5*^  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  extending  from 
the  thirty-second  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel.  Thus  it  corresponds 
in  lengftH  and  latitude  with  the  two  Carolinas  and  the  major  part  of 
(reorgia  on  .the  Atlantic  coast,  or  with  Tennessee  and  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  coming  inland.  Only  Florida,  of 
all  the  States  in  the  Union,  lies  wholly  south  of  New  Mexico's  lower 
boundary,  while  but  7^*^,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  Territory's  own 
length  would  extend  that  boundaiy  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  torrid 
zone.  In  Europe  but  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  Spain  and  Greece 
lie  within  New  Mexico's  latitudes.  All  of  the  great  health  resorts 
of  France  and  Italv,  Spain  and  Greece,  with  their  celebrated  skies, 
boasted  climes,  delicious  fruits,  and  rare  flowers,  lie  decidedh'  farther 
north.  By  location  New  Mexico  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  a 
southern  countiy. 

TOPOGRAPHY   OF  THE   TERRITORY. 

The  topogi'aphy  of  the  Territorv  is  unique,  interesting,  and  com 
pl»*x.     In  shape  a  parallelogram,  with  an  average  breadth  of  335  mile 
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and  length  of  367  miles,  it  lies,  so  to  speak,  broadside  to  the  sun,  slop- 
ing from  north  to  south,  with  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  former,  sinking  down  to  3,500  feet  in  the  latter,  while 
many  mountain  peaks,  with  gently  sloping  sides,  reach  a  height  vary- 
ing from  8,000  to  13,000  feet.  These  peaks  and  their  connecting  ranges 
are  so  scattered  as  to  form  the  Territory  into  five  distinct  watersheds, 
with  their  respective  valleys.  The  Rio  Grande  divides  New  Mexico 
from  north  to  south  into  veiy  nearly  equal  portions,  and  is,  wnth  its 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  to  this  country  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt. 
On  the  northeast  the  Canadian  River  forms  an  outlet  for  the  waters 
of  that  section  into  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  while  on  the  south- 
east the  Pecos  has  eroded  a  vallev  second  only  in  extent  and  richness 
of  soil  to  that  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  tributary 
leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  northwest  the  San  Juan  and  in 
the  southwest  the  Gila  rivers  collect  the  waters  ultimately  reaching 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Each  of  these  main  rivers  has  quite  a  number  of  affluent  streams;  so 
great  in  fact  that  New  Mexico  is  more  largely  supplied  with  water 
courses  than  is  anv  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Rocky  Mountain- 
Pacific  group.  Along  each  stream  are  valleys;  beyond  the  vallej's 
rolling  foothills  and  high  table-lands,  called  mesas,  and  beyond  these 
the  mountain  ranges  proper.  In  the  mountains  and  in  many  of  these 
mesas  are  deep  gorges  or  canyons  with  almost  perpendicular  walls. 
These  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  collecting  the  water  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  and  conveying  it  to  the  streams  mmifying  the  mountain 
sides  and  valleys  in  all  directions,  whence  it  is  caught  in  storage  reser- 
voirs and  held  until  wanted  for  use  by  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  in 
the  irrigation  of  his  crops,  or  tiiken  up  by  the  canals  and  conveyed 
through  gently  inclined  laterals  to  the  farnas  and  orchards. 

Such,  then,  is  the  topogitiph}^  of  New  Mexico — sheltering  mountain 

Eeaks  and  chains  on  the  nortn  and  west,  high  table-lands,  rolling  foot- 
ills,  and  lower  lying  valleys,  falling  away  to  the  south — the  general 
slope  of  the  country  is  on  an  average  of  about  10  feet  to  the  mile — 
thus  providing  a  southern  exposure  throughout  its  vast  extent  of 
12^,580  square  miles,  or  an  area  100  square  miles  greater  than  the  land 
surfaces  of  all  New  England,  New  York,  and  Maryland  combined,  or 
1,241  square  miles  larger  than  all  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Notwithstanding  its  southern  geographic  location,  the  jjeneral  eleva- 
tion of  the  Territory,  averaging  as  it  does  about  5,000  teet  above  sea 
level,  insures  for  it  that  purity  of  atmosphere  and  coolness,  even  in 
midsummer,  characteristic  of  elevated  regions.  Another  important 
feature  also  connected  with  the  general  southern  slope  of  the  whole 
country  is  that  while  it  serves  to  int^irrupt  and  weaken  the  force  of 
the  cold  northern  currents,  it  admits  the  warm  air  currents  from  the 
south  to  precipitate  their  moisture  on  the  higher  slopes  in  the  form  of 
summer  rains  and  winter  snows.  Hence  we  have  in  these  elevated 
districts  a  climate  favorable  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  a  fairly  equa- 
ble distribution  of  moisture  throughout  the  3'ear,  especially  adapted  to 
the  production  of  nutritious  grasses  and  the  cultivation  of  grain,  with- 
out resorting  to  irrigation  in  some  localities,  especially  in  the  higher 
altitudes,  but  always  giving  a  two-fold  greater  yield  where  irrigation 
is  provided.     The  most  desimble  climatic   features^re  especially 
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noticeable  always  along  the  elevated  mountain  slopes,  where  magnifi- 
cent pine  forests  are  agreeably  interspersed  with  beautiful  grassy 
valleys  and  parks,  numerous  springs,  and  a  delightfully  invigorating 
atmosphere.  The  general  course  of  the  mountains,  valle3's,  and 
streams  is  from  north  to  south,  with  the  tendency  to  a  deflection  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  or  toward  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama; 
hence  the  climate  is  considerably  varied  by  the  changes  of  latitude 
and  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  though  at  all  times 
salubrious  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  constitutes  in  realitv  one  of 
the  Territory's  most  attractive  features.  The  malarious  maladies  com- 
mon in  some  localities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere,  where 
the  soil  is  imperfectly  cultivated  and  rank  vegetation  allowed  to 
decay  on  the  surface,  are  entirely  unknown  in  New  Mexico.  Numer- 
ous thermal  and  other  springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  abound,  and  the 
natural  scenery  is  beautiful  and  most  attractive.  The  principal  for- 
ests of  the  Territory  are  confined  to  the  mountain  ranges,  being 
constituted  chiefly  of  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  and  other  varieties  of 
evergreens,  also  ash,  box  elder,  and  scrub  oak,  but  on  the  foothills 
extensive  tracts  of  pinon,  cedar,  and  mesquite  are  found,  and  in  the 
river  bottoms,  fringing  the  margins  of  streams,  are  belts  of  cotton- 
wood,  sycamore,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  while  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory  groves  of  oak  and  black  walnut  abound. 

CAUSES  OF  ARIDITY. 

The  aridity  of  New  Mexico  *arises  partly  from  her  location,  partly 
from  her  altitude,  and  partly  from  her  topography.  Her  location  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  formerly  so-called  ''Great  American  Desert,"  her 
borders  about  equidistant,  or  500  miles  each  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  their  nearest  approach.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia at  its  northern  extremity  lies  some  160  miles  closer,  but  its 
water  surface  is  inconsiderable. 

The  low-lying  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  diTiw  the  moisture- 
laden  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  causing  them  to  pass  eastward 
of  this  section,  but  at  the  same  time  drawing  over  the  Territory  the 
winds  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  Before  these 
ean  reach  New  Mexico,  however,  they  must  climb,  height  by  height, 
the  ascending  plateaus  of  Arizona,  culminating  in  the  bald-faced 
peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  All  know  that  the  warmer  the  air 
the  more  water  it  will  hold,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  more  the  air 
U  chilled  the  more  it  parts  with  its  moisture.  Every  succeeding  alti- 
tude but  wrings  more  water  from  the  air,  just  as  each  stronger  grip 
of  the  hand  squeezes  more  water  from  the  sponge.  When  these  almost 
desiccated  winds  reach  New  Mexico  only  the  mountain  chains  and 
peaks  can  draw  further  moisture  from  them,  leaving  the  valleys  and 
table-lands  with  but  the  scantiest  of  scant  supplies.  This  is  why  the 
average  rainfall  in  the  valleys  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  an 
inch  per  month,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  supply  falling  during  the 
rammer.  Compare  this  with  an  average  yearly  precipitation  at  New 
York  of  43  inches,  Boston  45,  Savannah  48,  and  the  smallness  of  tiie 
rain  supply  will  begin  to  be  appreciated. 

But  altitude  increases  aridity  by  decreasing  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  thu8  accelerating  evaporation.  The  elevation  of  New  Mexico 
areraging  about  1  mile  above  sea  level  and  reaching  in  the  higher 
valleys  to  nearly  2  miles,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  water  here  most 
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This  indicates  that  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Territory 
lives  in  the  larger  towns.  These  towns  are  growing  faster  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  Territory  in  population.  A  number  of  them  are  of 
quite  recent  origin,  while  others,  like  Santa  Fe;  are  several  centuries 
old.  New  towns  are  being  founded  everv  year,  especially  along  the 
new  railway  lines  or  wherever  extensive  discoveries  of  ore  are  made. 

Here  follows  a  resum^  of  the  population  statistics  of  New  Mexico 
by  counties,  in  accordance  with  the  figures  given  by  the  census  of 
1900,  which,  however,  as  stated  above,  are  not  as  accurate  as  they 
should  be,  mainly  owing  to  the  difficultvof  taking  a  census  in  spai"sely 
settled  regions,  with  poor  roads  and  a  large  nomadic  population,  sucli 
as  sheep  herdei's,  cowboys,  prospectors,  and  health  seekers. 

Bernalillo  County  is  the  most  populous,  the  census  giving  it  28,630 
inhabitants,  that  being,  however,  before  part  of  the  county  was  taken 
to  create  McKinley  (Jount3\  This  indicates  a  density  of  population  of 
3.25  p'eople  to  everj^  square  mile.  This,  however,  is  only  apparent, 
as  almost  one-half  of  the  population  is  within  a  radius  of  10  mile^  of 
the  Albuquerque  business  section,  and  another  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  in  a  narrow  strip  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Gi-ande.  The 
largest  town  of  Bernalillo  County  and  of  New  Mexico  is  Albuquerque, 
which  the  census  credits  with  6,238  inhabitants.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  population  of  Old  Albuquerque,  outride  of  the  corporate 
limits,  which  the  census  gives  at  1,191,  and  also  parts  of  several 
suburban  precincts.  Albuquerque  is  the  only  incorporated  munici- 
pality in  the  county.  The  settlement  next  in  size  is  Bernalillo,  with  a 
census  population  of  766.  There  are  7  Indian  pueblos  in  the  county, 
with  populations  as  follows:  Isleta,  1,050;  Santo  Domingo,  772;  San 
Felipe,  516;  Jemez,  455;  Cochiti,  295;  Santa  Ana,  228;  Zia,  116,  and 
Sandia,  86. 

Chaves  Count}^  according  to  the  census,  had  a  population  of  4,773, 
of  which  3,057  lived  in  the  precinct  of  Roswell.  ThL^  is  2.4  square 
miles  to  every  inhabitant.  The  city  of  Roswell,  according  to  the 
census,  had  a  population  of  2,049.  The  new  town  of  Portales  had  353 
people,  and  the  settlement  of  Hagerman  400  people.  The  population 
of  Chaves  County  is  found  almost  altogether  in  the  Pecos  Valley  or 
the  valleys  of  its  tributaries. 

Colfax  County  had  a  population  of  10,150,  or  of  2.75  people  to  every 
square  mile.  The  population  of  the  county  is  well  aistributed  over 
the  entire  area,  although  3,540,  or  more  than  one-third,  lived  at  Raton, 
and  almost  another  third  within  a  comparatively  small  radius  of  that 
city.  Raton  is  the  only  incorporated  town  in  the  county.  Springer 
is  second  in  importance,  the  census  giving  it  a  population  of  558. 
Other  towns  are  Elizabethtown,  the  precinct  population  of  which  wa^ 
577;  Cimarron,  363;  Blossburg,  187;  Gardiner,  965;  Maxwell  Citv, 
271;  Colmor,  232,  and  Dorsey,  217. 

Dona  Ana  County  had  a  population  of  10,187,  but  since  the  census 
has  given  up  some  of  its  area  to  form  Luna  County.  The  density  of 
the  population  is  a  little  over  2  per  square  mile,  and  one-half  of  the 
population  is  in  Lascruces  and  the  settlements  grouped  around  that 
town.  The  census  gives  Las  Cruces  a  population  of  2,906;  Mesilla 
and  Mesilla  Park,  1,279;  Donna  Ana,  748;  Chamberino,  579;  Rincon, 
276,  and  Organ,  259.  With  the  exception  of  less  than  1,000  people, 
the  population  of  the  county  lives  in  tne  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Eddy  County  had  a  population  of  3,229,  of  which  2,221  lived  in 
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Eddy  precinct.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 
There  are  more  than  2  square  miles  to  every  inhabitant.  Carlsbad, 
the  principal  town,  has  a  population  of  963. 

Grant  County  had  a  population  of  12,883,  but. since  then  has  given 
up  several  precincts  to  the  creation  of  Luna  County,  including  the 
important  town  of  Deming.  In  the  census  year  there  were  li  people 
to  every  square  mile,  but  one-half  of  the  population  was  in  Silver 
City  and  the  mining  camps  around  that  place.  The  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation was  well  scattered,  except  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of 
the  county,  which  is  very  sparsely  settled.  Silver  City  hacl  2,735 
inhabitants  and  the  precincts  2,971;  Pinos  Altos,  1,118;  Central,  1,008; 
Santa  Rita,  1,874;  Lordsburg,  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the 
county,  796. 

Guadalupe  County  had  5,429  inhabitants,  or  less  than  1  person  to 
the  s<juare  mile.  Its  principal  town  at  present  is  Santa  Rosa,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  census  it  had  but  247  people.  Puerto  de  Luna  precinct 
had  a  population  of  1,097,  and  Anton  Chico  of  847;  Bado  de  Juan  Paiz 
had  515  people:  LasColonias,  417;  Salado,  614;  Fort  Sumner,  200,  and 
Endee  288.  But  these  latter  are  more  of  agricultural  and  stock 
communities  than  towns. 

Lincoln  County  had  a  population  of  4,953,  or  1  person  to  every 
square  mile.  Capitan,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  was  included  in  the 
precinct  of  Gray,  with  a  population  of  670.  The  town  of  White- 
oaks,  in  June,  1900,  the  largest  town,  had  a  population  of  804.  Lin- 
coln precinct,  which  includes  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1,065.     Mogal  had  a  population  of  165. 

Mora  County  was  credited  witn  a  population  of  10,304,  showing  a 
density  of  4  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  largest  town  is  Wagon - 
mound,  with  a  population  of  895;  Ocate  precinct  had  a  population  of 
1,100;  Mora,  741;  Cleveland,  615;  La  Cueva,  570;  Tiptonville,  334,  and 
Watrous,  244. 

Otero  County  had  a  Dopulation  of  4,791,  or  about  IJ  square  miles 
to  every  inhabitant.  One-third  of  this  population  lived  at  Alamo- 
gordo,  which  the  census  credited  with  1,520  people,  but  which  a 
municipal  census  on  June  30,  1902,  gave  3,520.  Tularosa  had  752 
population:  Laluz,  444;  Threerivers,  143;  Fresnal,  317;  Weed,  514; 
Jarilla,  100.  There  were  also  534  Apache  Indians  on  the  Mescalero 
Indian  Reservation. 

Rio  Arriba  County  had  a  population  of  13,777,  being  a  little  over 
'1  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile.  This  is  well  distributed  along 
the  water  courses  and  in  mining  camps.  The  largest  settlements  are 
the  twin  towns  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Parkview,  which  together  had 
a  population  of  1,655.  The  most  important  railroad  town  is  Chama, 
with  300  people.  Monero  is  the  principal  coal-mining  camp,  with  177 
people.  Lumberton  had  465  people;  Coyote,  366;  Abiquiu,  551; 
Chamita,  404;  Espanola,  665;  Chima\^o,  622,  and  Embudo,  789. 

San  Juan  County  had  a  population  of  4,828,  or  li  square  miles  to 
every  person.  There  are  1,747  Navaho  Indians  in  the  county  on  the 
Xavaho  Reservation.  Farmington  is  the  largest  settlement,  with  a 
population  of  548;  Aztec,  the  county  seat,  had  a  population  of  458; 
Laplata,  221;  Fruitland,  397;  Bloomfield,  246;  Largo,  316;  Flora 
vista,  236;  Blanco,  31*8,  and  Cedarhill,  175. 

San  Miguel  County,  the  second  county  in  population  in  New  Mexico, 
bad  22,053  persons,  of  which  one-fifth  lived  at  Las  Vegas  and  East 
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Las  Vegas.  Las  Vegas  City  was  credited  with  a  population  of  3,552, 
but  East  Las  Vegas  precinct  had  a  population  of  3,574  and  Las  Vegas 
precinct  of  1,210.  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  had  a  population  of  214; 
Pecos,  536;  Chaperito,  379;  Rowe,  391,  and  San  Miguel,  450. 

Santa  Fe  County,  the  most  densely  populated  of  J^ew  Mexico  coun- 
ties and  the  smallest  in  area,  had  a  population  of  14,658,  or  almost 
seven  people  to  the  square  mile.  Ot  this,  nearly  one-half,  or  6,879, 
lived  on  the  Santa  Fe  grant,  the  population  within  the  cit}^  limits  being 
6,603.  Cerrillos  is  the  second  town  in  the  county,  the  census  giving 
it  a  population  of  491  and  the  precinct  673.  The  other  precincts  are 
named  after  their  principal  and  generally  only  settlement,  and  had  the 
following  populations:  Pojoaque,  798;  I'esuque,  348;  Agua  Fria,  483; 
Cienega,  400;  Galisteo,  726;  San  Ilfdefonso,  390;  Dolores,  136;  Golden, 
323;  Canoncito  or  Lamy,  505;  Glorieta,  250;  Chimayo,  319;  Santa 
Cruz,  674;  Espanola,  550;  Madrid,  422,  and  San  Pedro,  451.  There 
are  five  pueblo  villages  in  the  county:  Santa  Clam,  223;  San  Ildefonso, 
137;  Nambe,  81;  Tesuque,  80;  Pojoaque,  12.  New^towns  have  been 
laid  out  at  Kennedy,  the  junction  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  at  Moriarity,  the 

1* unction  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  and  its  branch,  the  Albuquerque 
Eastern  Railway. 

Sierra  County  had  a  population  of  3,158,  or  one  person  per  square 
mil(».  Hillsboro,  the  count}^  seat,  is  the  principal  town,  its  population 
in  the  census  vear  having  been  557.  Other  settlements  were  Monti- 
cello,  population,  391;  Kingston,  284;  Laiie  Vallev,  215;  LasPalomas, 
225;  Cuchillo,  200;  San  Jose,  172;  Hermosa,  6(j:  Fairview,  232;  Engle, 
142;  Tierra  Blanca,  105;  Derry,'350,  and  Faulkner,  219. 

Socorro  County,  the  largest  county  in  the  Territory,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  12,195,  or  li  square  miles  to  each  person.  Socorro  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  count}^  with  a  census  population  of  1,512.  San 
Marcial  is  the  next  town  in  importance,  with  a  population  of  1,018. 
San  Antonio  is  next,  with  642  people.  Other  settlements  are  Kellv, 
616;  Magdalena,  300;  Mogollon,  599,  and  Rosedale,  146. 

Taos  Countv,  next  to  Santa  Fe,  the  smallest  and  most  densely  popu- 
lated county,  had  a  ])opulation  of  10,889,  or  a  little  over  four  people  to 
the  s(|uare  mile.  This  is  well  distributed  over  the  county,  although 
one-third  lives  in  the  Taos  Vallev.  The  town  of  Taos  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,225;  Ranchos  de  Taos,'l,407,  and  Taos  Puo])lo,  419.  Tres 
Piedras  had  a  population  of  87;  Red  River,  208,  and  Amizet,  22. 
Picuris  pueblo  had  a  population  of  98. 

Union  County  had  a  population  of  4,528,  or  about  U  square  mile.s 
to  each  person.  The  principal  town  is  the  countv  seat,  Clayton,  with 
a  population  of  750.     Then  comes  Folsom  with  297  people. 

Valencia  County  had  13,895  inhabitants,  or  1^  persons  to  each  snuare 
mile.  The  greater  part  resides  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in  whicn  the 
principal  towns  are  located,  viz:  Los  Lunas,  458;  Belen,  673;  Jarales, 
848;  Peralta,  561;  Valencia,  455,  and  Tome,  985.  Other  settlements 
are  San  Rafael,  which  is  now  the  largest  settlement  in  the  county, 
having  doubled  its  population  since  1900,  698;  Cubero,  342;  San 
Mateo,  322;  Los  Lentes,  380;  Tajique,  318;  Manzano,  649;  Torreon, 
472;  Punta  de  Agua,  100,  and  the  Indian  pueblos  of  Acoma,  1,492, 
and  Laguna,  1,077.  Punta  de  Agua.  Torreon,  Pinos  Wells,  and  sur- 
roundings have  increased  considerablv  in  popiilation  since  1900,  owing 
to  the  building  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  through  eastern 
Valencia  County.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Luna  and  McKinley  counties  have  been  created  since  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  1900.  Luna  County  in  the  census  year  had  alx)ut  3,000 
people,  of  which  the  city  of  Deming  had  1,341.  JVlcKinley  County  had 
about  6,500  people,  of  whom  2,946  lived  in  Gallup  and  1,525  lived  on 
the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation. 

The  following  gains  in  population  were  made  by  New  Mexico  coun- 
ties during  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  according  to  the  census,  it  being 
remembered  that  several  counties  like  Chaves,  Eddy,  Otero,  Guadalupe, 
and  Union,  which  show  the  largest  gains  in  population,  were  not  in 
existence  in  1890,  and  therefore  no  reliable  statistics  to  show  their 
satisfactory  growth  are  at  hand,  and  that  Colfax,  Mora,  San  Miguel, 
Lincoln,  and  Dona  Ana  counties  lost  considerable  territory  and  popu- 
lation to  create  those  new  counties.  Bernalillo  leads  in  actual  gain,  it 
hanng  increased  7,717  in  population  in  the  decade:  then  comes  ^corro 
with  a  gain  of  3,600;  Grant,  3,226;  San  Juan,  2,938;  Kio  Arriba,  2,243; 
Colfax,  2,176;  Santa  Fe,  1,096;  Taos,  1,021;  Donna  Ana,  996,  and  Valen- 
cia, 19.  The  counties  that  lost  in  population,  mainly  through  giving 
up  area  and  inhabitants  toward  the  creation  of  new  counties,  are:  San 
Miguel,  2,151;  Lincoln,  2,028;  Sierra,  427,  and  Mora,  314.  Taking 
the  percentages,  San  Juan  County  led  in  gain  of  population,  it  having 
gained  156  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900;  then  conies  Socorro,  38  per 
per  cent;  Benialillo,  37  per  cent;  Gmnt,  33  per  cent;  Colfax,  27;  Kio 
Arriba,  20;  Taos,  10;  Donna  Ana,  10;  Santa  Fe,  8;  Valencia,  one-eighth 
of  1  per  cent,  while  Lincoln  County  lost  29  per  cent;  Sierra,  13; 
San  Miguel,  9,  and  Mora,  3  per  cent. 

If  the  present  rate  of  growth  continues,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  a  much  greater  increase, 
since  the  National  Government  has  embarked  on  the  enterprise  of 
reclaiming  the  arid  West  by  means  of  irrigation  and  reservoirs,  the 
population  of  New  Mexico  in  1910,  will,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  be 
40<J.*M»0,  and  composed  of  intelligent,  enterprising,  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can people,  second  to  none  in  patriotism,  culture,  and  progress.  The 
»Tsinting  of  Statehood  to  the  Ten'itory  will  undoubtedly  result  in  an 
inimediate  influx  of  thousands  of  desirable  settlers  from  the  States,  for 
Statehood  will  mean  to  New  Mexico  the  coming  of  more  industries, 
more  capital,  progress,  prestige,  prosperity,  and  growth  in  population 
and  wealth. 

GENERAL   REVIEW   OF  PRESENT   CONDITIONS. 

A  perusal  of  the  several  official  reports  herewith  embodied  will 
show,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reader  that  New  Mexico'^s 
advance  has  been  marked  during  the  past  year  in  all  things  which 
con.stitute  the  greatness  of  an  American  commonwealth.  Every 
prophecy  made  in  my  last  annual  report  has  been  more  than  fulfiUea, 
and  the  Territory  has  continued  to  enjoy  prosperity  in  all  branches  of 
material  progress  and  industry.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted 
that  there  is  no  jurisdiction  over  which  floats  the  United  States  flag 
that  is  to-day  more  prosperous  or  that  is  making  more  progressive 
strides  in  all  lines  of  numan  endeavor  than  New  Mexico.  The  irri^- 
tion  ditch  has  brought  blossom  and  fruit  to  her  valleys.  The  artesian 
well  and  the  hidden  reservoirs  of  her  waters  have  been  found.  Mines 
are  opening  their  wealth  of  precious  and  useful  metals;  new  towns 
and  cities  are  springing  into  life;  want  and  deprivation  are  unknown. 
A  happy  and  contented  yeomanry  constitute  tne  bulk  of  our  popula- 
tion.    5finety-four  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  |^^Wfe^® 
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American  born,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  them  are  English- 
speaking  people,  among  whom  the  national  spirit  is  strong.  Respect 
for  the  law  and  the  rights  of  others,  patriotism  and  love  of  country, 
are  striking  characteristics  with  the  so-called  native  New  Mexican. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  Territory  sent  more  soldiers  to 
the  Spanish- American  war  in  proportion  to  population  than  did  any 
other  State  or  Territor\^;  and  also  more  recently  contributed  to  the 
McKinley  national  memorial  fund  a  larger  amount  per  capita  than 
the  residents  of  any  other  State  or  Territory.  These  matters  are 
noted  here  in  order  to  show  that  the  hearts  of  our  people  are  in  the 
right  place  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  in  part  serve  to  refute  the 
pernicious  tales  so  persistently  circulated  by  some  of  the  Eastern 
journals,  and  which  have  caused  many  of  our  countrymen  at  the  East 
to  form  very  erroneous  impressions  of  the  true  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest  in  general. 

The  foundation  and  building  up  of  the  Commonwealths  of  the  arid 
region  detail  a  story  full  of  romantic  interest.  First,  nature,  and  then 
the  Indian,  only  less  pitiless,  had  to  be  subdued;  but  civilization, 
armed  with  steam  and  electricity,  has  circumscribed  the  desert  that  in 
Fremont's  time  was  supposed  to  stretch  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific  to  a  few  small  tracts  like  Deaths  Valle3^  Capital  and  Ameri- 
can energy  have  been  wielded  with  all  their  concentrated  power,  until 
to-day  even  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  deserts  and  kindred  wastes  have 
been  made  to  yield  tributes  of  corn  and  wine  to  their  dominion. 

While  New  Mexico  has  the  lowest  average  of  native  paupers  and 
criminals  of  any  State  in  the  Union  (there  has  ncA'er  been  a  poor  farm 
in  the  Territorv  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  institution  was 
ever  necessary  for  the  care  of  any  portion  of  her  population),  her  peo- 
ple have  been  too  often  maligned,  and  a  misinformed  public  press  has 
often  grossl}'  perverted  public  opinion,  yet  she  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward building  upon  a  firm  and  consei-vative  basis  in  all  those  things 
which  tend  to  the  greatness  of  an  American  Commonwealth,  until 
to-day  she  is  enabled  to  offer  the  glad  hand  to  thousands  of  Americans 
seeking  homes,  confident  that  within  her  borders  they  will  find  condi- 
'  tions  which  will  prove  a  happy  surprise  to  most  of  them,  insuring 
them  good  homes,  with  more  than  the  usual  comforts  of  life,  good 
order,  society,  ample  educational  facilities,  excellent  laws,  ana  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment. 

INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

From  the  report  of  the  Territorial  secretary  it  is  gleaned  that  as 
large  and  as  many  as  were  the  chartei's  filed  in  New  Mexico  for  various 
industrial  enterprises  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  that 
record  is  exceeded  by  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
which  shows  the  several  corporations  chartered  to  number  two  hun- 
dred and  four,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  ^90,845,130  and  incorpora- 
tion fees  paid  amounting  to  S10,700.  This  certainly  indicates  that  New 
Mexico  is  not  standing  still  and  that  its  splendid  and  varied  natural 
resources  are  being  exploited,  and  that  still  greater  prosperity  is 
assured  for  the  near  future.  Of  the  corporations  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  one  hundred  and  ten  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining, 
milling,  and  smelting,  having  a  combined  capitalization  of  $73,017,630; 
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sixty-three  for  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $4,796,500;  six  bank,  building,  and  loan  asssoeiations, 
with  a  capital  of  $4,830,000;  five  railway  companies,  with  a  capital 
of  16,200,000,  to  construct  449  miles  of  new  road;  ten  irrigation  and 
land  improvement  companies,  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,011,000,  and 
ten  benevolent  and  charitable  associations.  Last  year  there  was  a  gain 
of  forty-one  in  the  number  of  industrial  corporations  filed  over  the 
previous  3'ear;  this  year  the  gain  is  fifty-five  m  number,  which  meas- 
ures to  some  extent  the  great  forward  strides  New  Mexico  is  taking 
despite  the  handicap  of  a  Temtorial  form  of  government. 

TERRITORIAL  AND  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

And  yet  another  very  significant  feature  of  New  Mexico's  present  and 
promised  advancement  is  found  in  the  showing  made  by  our  banking 
institutions,  as  reported  by  the  Territorial  secretary.  There  are  four- 
teen national  banks  in  the  Territory,  an  increase  of  four  during  the 
past  year,  these  being  located  at  Raton  and  at  the  new  towns  of  ror- 
tales,  Santa  Rosa,  arid  Tucumcari.  In  addition  there  are  twelve  banks 
operating  under  Territorial  laws — a  total  of  twenty-six  banking  institu- 
tions, having  total  resources  of  nearly  $10,000,000,  with  deposits  of  over 
17,500,000. 

OUR   FISCAL  INTERESTS. 

The  fiscal  interests  of  the  Territory  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Under  the  wise  and  beneficent  acts  of  recent  legislative  assemblies  it 
has  been  possible  for  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  almost  every 
fund  in  the  treasury,  enabling  all  appropriations  to  be  promptly  met 
and  leaving  a  handsome  sum  to  be  turned  toward  the  reauction  of  our 
interest-bearing  debt.  Inspection  of  the  Territory's  fiscal  system,  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer,  is  invited.  The 
standing  of  the  Territory  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  world  is  gilt- 
edged.  The  bonded  debt  on  June  1,  1901,  was  $1,180,900;  paid  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  $57,600;  bonded  debt  outstanding  June  1,  1902, 
11.123,300;  sinking  funds  on  hand  at  this  writing  for  the  redemption 
of  bonded  debt,  $89,246. 26 ;  net  bonded  debt,  $1 ,034,053. 74.  For  more 
than  a  year  past  the  Territory  has  been  endeavoring  to  buy  in  its 
unmatured  bonds,  but  the  holders  prefer  to  retain  them.  During  the 
past  year  many  orders  have  been  constantly  on  file  in  the  treasury 
department  to  take  over  any  bonds  the  Territory  might  issue,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  wide  demand  for  the  county  and  school  district 
bonds.  The  Territorial  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  is  now  13.99  mills, 
far  below  the  average  in  Western  States. 

INSURANCE  REGULATIONS. 

The  status  of  our  fiscal  affairs  as  shown  by  the  very  elaborate  report 
of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  worthy  of  attention.  Therem  it 
is  shown,  among  other  things,  that  New  Mexico's  laws  regulating  all 
classes  of  insurance,  while  proving  a  source  of  protection  to  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  have  wrought  no  sort  of  hardship  upon  the  insurance 
'Corporations.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  their  full  share  of 
the  prosperity  prevailing  throughout  the  Territory. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

The  repoiii  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  indicates  a 
most  ffratif ving  condition  in  the  management  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Territory,  upon  the  success  of  which  our  future  so  largely 
depends.     Briefly  summarized,  the  figures  are  as  follows: 

School  population,  62,864;  increase  over  previous  year,  9,856,  or  18.6  per  cent. 

Enrollment  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  42,925;  average  daily  attendance,  29,825. 

Number  of  schools,  726;  number  of  teachers  employed,  1,046. 

Number  of  higher  Territorial  institutions,  7;  number  of  city  high  schools,  7;  num- 
ber of  kindergartens,  4;  number  of  private  schools,  6. 

Average  number  of  months  taught  in  all  schools,  7.35. 

Total  salary  paid  teachers,  $412,340.28;  annual  receipts,  $838,018.70;  annual  expend- 
itures, $723,048.32;  total  value  of  school  property,  $2,071,702.25. 

Enrollment  of  public  schools  proi>er:  Year  1899,  21,761;  1900,31,510;  1901,35,227. 

Enrollment  in  city  schools,  7,243;  enrolled  in  rural  schools,  27,984;  enrolled  in 
higher  Territorial  institutions,  907. 

Expended  in  improvements  on  public-school  property  during  the  year,  $242,617.60. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  in  all  schools,  $54.21. 

Average  annual  cost  of  educating  pupils  in  all  schools,  $17.07. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  in  higher  educational  institutions,  $103.56. 

Average  annual  cost  of  educating  pupils  in  higher  educational  institutions,  $159.66. 

The  general  interest  among  the  i)eople  in  the  public  schools  is  constantly  growing, 
as  the  good  work  accomplished  by  them  is  seen  and  appreciated.  The  educational 
association  of  the  Territory  is  a  great  factor  in  this  resi^ect. 

LAND   GRANTS  AND  TITLES. 

The  good  work  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
in  settling  titles  to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants  has  continued 
throughout  the  past  year.  This  high  tribunal,  whose  labors  have 
proved  of  lasting  benefit  to  New  Mexico,  has  now  nearly  completed 
its  mission.  The  report  of  its  transactions,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  shows  that  during  the  past  year  it  has  judicially  con- 
sidered lands  covering  a  large  area,  and  now  lias  pending  cases  involving 
only  141,760.97  acres.  During  the  life  of  this  court  it  has  adjudicated 
title  to  about  24,000,000  acres  of  land  claimed  under  various  grant 
titles,  all  of  which,  save  something  more  than  1,000,000  acres,  has 
been  detenuined  to  be  public  land  and  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

INCREASE   IN   LAND   ENTRIES. 

Within  the  \ea.v  New  Mexico  has  more  than  ever  before  attracted 
the  attention  of  that  class  of  home  and  town  builders  who  in  former 
times  have  done  so  much  to  stamp  the  seal  of  prosperity  upon  the 
great  States  of  Iowa,  Nebi'aska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  This  cla8.s  of 
colonists  is  now  coming  to  us  in  droves  to  lend  their  intelligence,  their 
enterprise  and  capital  toward  CvStablishin^  here  an  empire  that  in  natu- 
ral riches  stands  second  to  no  section  m  all  the  broad  and  fruitful 
West,  and  so  it  is  that  another  substantial  index  of  New  Mexico's 

§rowth  is  found  in  a  glance  at  the  figures  coming  from  the  four  United 
tates  Land  Office  districts  within  the  Territory.  At  these  offices 
within  two  years  a  total  of  1,112,551.54  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  entered  under  the  homestead  and  various  Government  land 
laws,  two-thirds  of  the  area  thus  taken  up  being  in  the  counties  of 
Colfax,  Union,  Guadalupe,  Santii  Fe,  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Otero,  con- 
tiguous to  the  new  lines  of  niilroad.     Allowing  160  acres  to  each 
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locator  and  figuring  his  family  at  five  persons,  this  would  represent  a 
total  new  population  from  ^'the  States^'  of  nearlv  35,000,  ana  besides 
it  is  estimated  that  fuUj  20,000  immigrants  of  other  classes  have  come 
into  the  Territory  during  the  past  year,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
locomotivcj  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that  New  Mexico  is  growing  apace,' 
and  has  at  this  time  a  better  ri^ht  than  ever  to  stand  before  Congress 
and  demand  that  the  exalted  privileges  of  full  and  complete  American 
citizenship  be  no  longer  withneld  from  her  people. 

RAILWAY  CX)N8TRUCTION. 

A  significant  factor'  in  the  present  growth  and  development  of  New 
Mexico  is  found  also  in  its  rapidly  increasing  railway  mileage.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  charters  for  many  new  railroad  corporations 
have  been  filed  with  the  Territorial  secretary,  the  capitalization  of 
which  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $22,761,500.  The  charters  filed 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  cfosed  ciiU  for  the  construction  of  449  miles  of 
new  road.  At  present  there  are  in  course  of  construction  230  miles; 
349  miles  of  new  road  is  assured  of  immediate  construction,  and  the 
total  mileage  of  the  Territory  is  now  about  3,000.  These  matters  are 
comprehensively  treated  in  detail  elsewhere. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Following  the  lines  of  this  milroad  development  in  particular,  a 
healthy  flow  of  immigration  has  poured  into  the  Territory  during  the 
DBist  vear,  composed  largely  of  residents  of  the  central  \Vefc«tern  and 
S'orttern  States  in  search  of  new  homes,  and  of  mining  men  from  the 
colder  regions  of  the  North.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
bureau  of  immigration  makes  an  excellent  showing  of  the  work  done 
by  that  worthy  department  of  the  Territorial  government. 

PUBLIC  LAND   DONATIONS. 

Under  act  of  Congress,  June  21,  1898,  donating  a  limited  area  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  for  educational  and 
other  worth}'  puiposes,  the  United  States  Commission  has  selected, 
located,  and  entered  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  institutions,  etc., 
M>o,026.58  acres,  including  79,693.25  acres  of  saline  lands.  This  act 
of  Congress  also  appropriated  50,000  acres  each  to  the  following  insti- 
tutions which  have  not  yet  been  established,  viz,  the  miners'  hospital, 
institute  for  the  blind,  and  the  reform  school.  It  will  devolve  upon 
the  next  legislative  assembly  to  pass  necessary  laws  establishing  and 
locating  these  meritorious  public  institutions.  The  commission  felt 
that  it  was  but  justice  that  it  should  consider  these  named  institu- 
tions as  in  being  when  it  made  its  selection  from  the  public  domain, 
so  that  they  might  share  equally  in  the  benefits  of  the  act  with  those 
wbieb  are  already  established. 

The  act  of  the  thirty-third  legislature,  creating  a  board  of  public 
lands,  has  worked  admirably,  though  upon  executive  recommendation 
ome  minor  defects  in  the  original  act  were  remedied  by  amendment 
by  the  thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly.  This  trust  has  been  con- 
scientiously and  abl}^  administered,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the 
i-arefulJy  prepared  detailed  report  by  the  lana  commissioner  appearing 
eLse\vhere. 
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It  was  tardy  justice,  indeed,  which  brought  New  Mexico  this  small 
concession  of  the  public  domain,  which  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  vast  area  of  Government  lands  within  our  borders,  and  in 
view  of  our  present  urgent  needs  for  utilizing  every  possible  available 
resource  for  advancing  the  Territory's  educational  development,  I 
urge  that  an  additional  grant  of  public  lands  be  made  to  New  Mexico. 
There  are  more  than  60,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  within  the 
borders  of  this  Territory  and  the  area  has  been  increased  of  late  years 
through  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  I^and 
Claims,  by  which  during  the  past  three  years  alone  6,000,000  acres 
hitherto  claimed  as  land  grants  have  reverted  back  to  the  Government. 
I  therefore  urge  that  an  additional  grant  be  made  the  Territory  bv 
Congress,  and  call  attention  to  the  remarks  on  the  subject  as  set  forth 
in  the  reports  of  the  land  commissioner  and  also  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

In  view  of  the  large  area  reverting  to  the  public  domain  by  reason 
of  the  adjustment  of  titles  by  the  land  court,  I  would  also  recommend 
and  urge  that  the  Government  provide  some  means  for  having  this 
class  of  public  lands  immediately  survejj^ed  and  subdivided,  to  the  end 
that  the  school  sections  therein  shall  be  available  at  once  for  leasing 
purposes  under  the  law  above  referred  to,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico  through  this 
Congressional  donation.  At  the  present  time  a  great  many  applica- 
tions for  the  lease  of  such  school  sections  can  not  be  taken  up  oy  the 
land  commissioner  because  these  former  grants  have  not  been  surveyed 
and  subdivided. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  flourishing  in  New  Mexico  beyond  al 
precedent.  Grass  and  water  are  abundant,  despite  the  late  coming 
of  the  annual  summer  rains,  and  the  outlook  for  the  fall  and  wintei 
season  is  most  propitious.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  133,835  head 
of  cattle  were  inspected  for  removal  from  the  Territory,  and  the 
revenues  derived  by  our  beef  raisers  from  such  shipments  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thVee  million  dollars. 

The  United  States  census  for  1900  gave  the  number  of  head  of  neat 
cattle  in  the  Territory  at  that  time  as  996,990.  The  best  authorities 
estimate  that  the  number  of  such  cattle  in  the  Territorv  June  30, 1902, 
is  at  least  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  census  figures  for  1900. 

New  Mexico  still  holds  first  place  as  the  owner  of  more  sheep  than 
any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union.  Our  wool  clip  bids  fair 
to  surpass  the  20,000,000-pound  mark  this  year;  indeed  some  author- 
ities place  it  as  high  as  22,000,000  pounds,  and  it  is  selling  at  excep- 
tionally good  figures.  The  lamb  crop  in  the  spring  was  in  the  neign- 
borhood  of  1,000,000  head,  and  there  are  at  present  on  the  ranges  of 
New  Mexico  nearly  5,000,000  head  of  sheep.  Shipments  for  the  vear 
were  406,908  head,  which  were  sold  at  extra  good  prices,  ranging  as  high 
as  Si  cents  per  pound,  and  netting  the  grower  as  high  as  $2.40  per 
head.  The  Angora  goat  industry  is  enjoyinor  great  prosperity.  At  a 
conservative  estimate  the  live  stock  now  on  tne  ranges  of  New  Mexico 
has  a  value  of  $40,000,000. 
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THE   PROPOSED   NATIONAL  LEASE   LAW. 

The  proposition  whether  or  not  a  national  lease  law  shall  be  enacted 
by  Congress  is  one  fraught  with  the  most  grave  concern  to  all  the 
Western  States  and  Territories.  New  Mexico,  with  its  immense  sheep 
and  cattle  interests,  is  especially  concerned.  The  exponents  of  a  lease 
law  are  advocating  it  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  large  holdings, 
and  not  that  the  public  range  may  be  apportioned  into  small  pastures 
for  the  many. 

The  men  and  interests  urging  a  lease  law  are  persistent  in  their 
statement  that  under  present  conditions  the  public  range  is  being 
rapidly  destroyed,  the  grass  trampled  and  eaten  out,  and  where  was 
once  verdure  and  sustenance  is  now  onlj^  barrenness  and  shifting 
sand.  This  statement  is  denied  in  toto  by  those  allied  against  the 
law.  The  range  is  not  being  destroyed.  The  actual  area  used  for 
grazing  purposes  suppoi-ts  the  same  number  of  head  of  stock  now  as 
in  past  days.  The  aifference  arises  in  that  instead  of  belonging  to  a 
few  companies  the  stock  is  the  property  of  a  hundred  owners. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  of  large  holdings,  of  the  big 
companies  and  the  rich  corporations,  who  want  the  country  for  their 
business  and  for  themselves  alone,  a  lease  law  is  a  desirable  contin- 
gency and  one  worthy  to  be  zealously  striven  for.  But  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  owner  of  small  holdings,  from  the  position  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests,  from  the  position  of  all  industries  and 
interests  which  are  dependent  for  most  comulete  success  upon  close- 
ness of  population  and  hannonious  social  and  business  intercourse,  a 
lea^e  law  is  fraught  with  destructive  powers  and  should  be  combated 
energetically  and  systematically. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION   OF  PROPERTY. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  New  Nexico,  given  elsewhere 
at  ^1,108,745.07,  is  not  one-third  of  its  actual  value  for  taxable  pur- 
poses. Unquestionably,  under  a  fair  estimate  of  actual  values,  the 
total  would  not  fall  far  short  of  $150,000,000.  In  support  of  this 
assertion  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  fact  is  that  New  Mexico  has 
for  years  been  more  than  liberal  in  its  exemptions  from  taxation, 
e.specially  with  regard  to  encouraging  industrial  enterprises,  and  when 
we  come*  to  a  consideration  of  the  full  eflFects  of  this  generous  policy, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  better  showing  of  taxable  values  is 
not  made.  Among  the  causes  that  have  combined  to  keep  down  the 
total  valuation,  as  shown  by  the  repoi*ts  for  the  sevei*al  counties  to  the 
public  auditor,  may  be  mentioned  the  inexcusably  large  areas  of  land 
appropriated  by  the  National  Government  in  the  rich  and  fertile  Gila 
country,  for  example,  for  forest-reserve  purposes.  Also  a  similar 
indirect  effect  has  been  felt  through  the  operations  of  the  United  States 
land  court  in  rejecting  large  tracts  of  land  hitherto  claimed  as  grants, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  formerly  contributed  to  swell  the 
tax  receipts,  whereas  now  they  become  public  domain  not  subject  to 
taxation. 

TAX   EXEMPTIONS. 

Also  there  is  a  Territorial  tax-exemption  law,  which  exempts  all  heads 
of  families  from  taxation  to  the  extent  of  $200.     This  has  opened  the 
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way  for  more  or  less  manipulation  of  assessment  returns,  not  by  those 
it  was  originally  designed  to  protect,  but  by  a  class  of  property  owners 
abundantly  able  to  bear  their  just  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

There  have  been  other  changes  in  the  law  that  have  reduced  the 
assessment  of  property.  All  mining  property  is  practically  exempt, 
since  the  mines  are  only  required  to  pay  a  tax  upon  the  net  product 
and  upon  the  surface  improvements;  all  irrigation,  canal,  and  water- 
storage  reservoir  companies,  beet-sugar  factories,  and  fruit  canneries 
are  also  exempt.  For  several  years  there  was  in  force  a  statute  exempt- 
ing all  young  orchards  from  taxation.  As  to  irrigation  companies,  this 
exemption  applies  to  ditches  whether  owned  by  incorporated  companies 
or  communities.  All  railroad  companies  are  exempt  from  taxes  from 
the  time  they  commence  construction  and  for  six  years  more  after 
they  begin  to  operate  the  road  as  a  public  carrier.  Thus  it  is  plain  that 
there  have  been  so  man}'  liberal  alterations  made  in  the  assessment  laws 
that  there  has  not  been  much  apparent  progress  in  piling  up  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  Territory,  so  far  as  the  exhibit  made  by  the  assessment 
returns  go  to  show.  But  this  subject  is  now  receiving  the  serious 
attention  it  merits  at  the  hands  of  the  representative  men  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, regardless  of  political  affiliations,  and  will  be  remedied  in  due 
time. 

In  my  message  to  the  thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly  I  had  this  to 
say  on  the  subject: 

The  question  presented  in  the  auditor's  report  of  the  dei^reased  value  of  taxable 
property,  as  shown  by  assessment  rolls,  is  a  very  serious  one,  that  should  be  remedied 
by  your  body  promptly.  It  makes  a  bad  showing  for  the  Territory;  i.s  a  great  injus- 
tice to  some  countie**;  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayer,  and  results  in  no  practical  benetit  to 
anyone,  as  a  low  rate  of  valuation  ne<-*e8sitates  an  increased  rate  of  taxation;  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  to  be  raised,  and  it  is  much  betttjr  to  have  it  upon  a  fair  valua- 
tion by  a  low  rate  of  taxation,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  its  effect  upon  the  people 
outside  of  the  Territory. 

I  would  al.«»o  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  creation  of  an  office  to  be  known 
as  traveling  auditor  or  Territorial  examiner;  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  be  the  exam- 
ination of  assessment  rolls,  tax  lists,  collectors'  and  "treasurers'  accounts,  and  Terri- 
torial banks,  at  stated  or  irregular  intervals,  and  establish  and  maintain  a  uniform 
system  in  each  county  for  the  keeping  of  records  and  accounts.  This  office  has  been 
most  successful  in  Wyoming,  where  it  ha*'  been  in  operation  since  1892,  and  the 
system  has  b<^en  adopted  in  many  other  States  with  a  great  saving  in  money  and 
lalx)r  to  the  county  and  State  officials. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

New  Mexico's  State  buildings  devoted  to  public  purposes  and  the 
grounds  conn(»cted  therewith  are  as  follows,  together  with  their  esti- 
mated value  at  the  present  time: 

Capitol $400,000 

Penitentiary F>(H\  000 

C-ollege  of  agriculture lOO,  1K)0 

Asylum  for  msane 80, 000 

School  of  miners 70.  00(^ 

University Oo^  000 

Normal  university a^S,  (lOO 

Military  institute 62, 000 

Old  palace :\0.  (>H1 

Normal  training  school ."►S,  0)0 

Asylum  for  deaf  an<l  dumb 20,  (KH) 

Total 1,420,  OIK) 
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As  a  result  of  the  broad  spirit  of  progression  which  characterized 
the  thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly,  some  $150,000  were  expended 
on  improvements  and  betterments  on  these  various  institutions  during 
the  past  vear.  This  money  was  derived  from  the  grant  of  lands 
authorized  by  C!ongress  by  an  act  approved  June  21,  1898,  and  which 
beneficent  statute  has  proved  of  very  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  New 
Mexico  thus  far,  with  every  indication  that  its  benefits  will  become 
still  greater  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Mining  for  the  useful  and  precious  metals  has  been  extremely  active 
throughout  the  Territory  during  the  year,  and  a  very  large  area  of 
coal,  iron,  and  oil-bearing  lands  nas  passed  to  private  ownership  with 
energetic  operations  inaugurated  for  their  development.  Oil-drill  rigs 
are  now  at  work  in  five  or  six  different  districts,  with  every  promise 
that  New  Mexico  will  become  a  producer  of  merchantable  oil  before 
many  months.  Several  new  and  important  coal  camps  contiguous  to 
the  new  lines  of  railroad  have  been  established  and  quite  a  number  of 
notable  gold  and  copper  strikes  have  been  made.  The  coal  and  coke 
industry  gives  employment  to  some  2,000  persons,  and  the  machinery 
and  operating  plants  ai'e  valued  at  $716,000.  The  net  output  of  the 
coal  mines  for  the  year  was  1,102,046  tons,  value^l  at  the  mines  at 
$1,609,898.90.  Coke  production  for  the  year  amounted  to  25,012  tons, 
valued  at  $58,207. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  coal 
production  of  New  Mexico  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Colorado  or  of  Wyoming.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  either  that  from  now  on  the  coal  output  of  New  Mexico  will 
increase  rapidly..  For  this  year  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
develope  large  coal  fields  heretofore  untouched,  and  it  should  take  less 
than  a  decade  before  New  Mexico  has  passed  Colomdo,  Wyoming,  and 
any  other  western  State  as  a  coal  producer.  Continuous  daily  ship- 
ments of  iron  ores  have  been  made  throughout  the  year  from  New 
Mexico  points  to  the  Bessemer  steel  plant  in  Colomdo.  They  have 
been  large,  but  no  record  is  obtainable  on  the  subject.  Of  gold,  sil- 
ver, lead,  and  copper  the  Territorial  product  for  the  past  year  is  esti- 
mated at  between  six  and  seven  million  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the 
turquois  mined  in  New  Mexico  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $138,000. 

MANUFACTURING   ENTERPRISES. 

1  am  pleased  to  report  a  very  gratifying  activity  in  the  line  of  man- 
ufacturing enterprises.  New  Mexico  is  not  generally  considered  a 
manufactunng  district,  and  yet  the  census  returns,  crude  as  they  are 
known  to  be,  show  that  her  importance  in  this  direction  is  steadily 
growing,  and  that  already  the  value  of  our  manufactured  productis 
amounts  to  over  four  times  the  value  of  the  Territory's  coal  produc- 
tion. The  growth  in  this  line  has  been  really  phenomenal,  considering 
that  it  has  all  been  made  mostly  within  the  past  four  years.  In  1890 
there  were  127  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Territory;  to-day 
there  are  420,  or  over  three  times  as  man  v.  In  1890  the  capital  invested 
in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Territory  was  $963,936;  to-day 
it  is  $2,697,786.    In  1890, 819  people  found  employment  in  New  Mexico 
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manufactories;  in  1900  this  number  had  increased  to  2,600.  The  total 
wages  pjaid  in  1890  amounted  to  $470,361;  in  1900  they  amounted  to 
$1,360,586.  In  1890  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  wa«  $691,420; 
in  1900  it  was  $2,914,138.  The  yalue  of  products  in  1890  was  $1 ,516,196; 
in  19(K)  it  was  $5,605,783,  or  almost  four  times  as  much.  The  impor- 
tant industries  in  New^  Mexico  at  present  are  the  smelting  of  copper 
and  lead  ores,  with  a  product  valued  at  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year;  flour 
milling,  with  a  product  valued  at  $561,108;  the  scouring  of  wool,  with 
$77,875,  as  the  receipts  for  last  year's  work. 

The  New  Mexico  lumber  industry  employs  31  steam  engines,  with  a 
total  horsepower  of  1,153;  1  gasoline  engine  and  1  water  wheel.  There 
are  7  establishments  emploving  less  than  5  persons;  20  employing  from 
5  to  20,  and  5  employing  from  21  to  50  persons.  There  are  31  saw- 
mills in  the  Territory  with  an  invested  capital  of  $160,798,  employing 
243  men,  earning  $80,851  per  vear,  whose  annual  product  is  worth 
$290,527.  Of  mills  sawing  50,000  to  500,000  feet  per  year,  there  are 
13  in  New  Mexico;  of  mills  sawing  500,000  to  1,000,000  feet  per  year, 
there  are  4;  of  mills  sawing  1,000,000  to  5,000,000  feet  per  year,  there 
are  14.  There  are  13  planing  mills  in  the  Territorv  employing  41 
people,  who  earn  $18,291  annually,  and  who  produce  $75,050  worth  of 
material  per  year. 

Unquestionably  a  bright  future  is  in  store  for  New  Mexico  in  point 
of  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  physical  conditions  existing  here 
are  such  as  to  insure  this  as  a  fact  beyond  all  perad venture.  An 
abundance  of  raw  material,  cheap  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
crude  oil  that  may  also  be  used  for  fuel,  a  climate  where  the  factory 
employee  may  live  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  not  subject  to  many  petty 
ills  of  life  that  characterize  their  Eastern  habitations,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  benefit  of  good  schools,  an  excellent  state  of  society, 
and  the  purest  air  and  water  the  earth  affords — all  these  considerations, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  evergrowing  and  expanding  market 
which  the  Southwest  now  offei-s,  and  which  must  continue  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  demands  from  Mexico,  the  South  American  and  Cen- 
tral American  States,  and  the  opening  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Orient 
to  American  trade  and  commerce — indicate  much  for  New  Mexico's 
future  in  respect  to  manufacturing  industries. 

Besides,  our  native-born  inhabitants  are  most  apt  at  learning,  and 
are  naturallv  deft  of  hand;  this  is  shown  bj-  their  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  delicate  gold  and  silver  filigree,  their  spinning  of  yarn 
and  weaving  of  blankets,  and  their  aptitude  in  many  lines  of  modern 
industry.  The  native-born  citizen  also  possesses  manv  other  traits  of 
character  which  commend  him  to  the  manufacturer.  He  is  not  a  labor 
agitator;  he  is  a  faithful,  plodding  worker,  and  he  is  content  as  long 
as  he  is  accorded  fair  treatment  and  reasonable  compensation  for  his 
services. 

Such  diversified  industries  as  pertain  to  the  production  of  woolen 
fabrics,  blankets,  knitting  factories,  etc.,  tanneries  and  shoe  and  har- 
ness making  establishments,  iron  and  steel  mills,  marble  yards  and 
stone  polishing  plants,  are  now  needed  throughout  New  Mexico,  and 
the  field  is  an  excelleht  one  for  the  promoters  of  such  interests  to 
investigate.  Those  contemplating  the  establishment  of  potteries,  lum- 
ber, flour,  and  grist  mills,  creameries,  fruit  distilleries  and  wineries, 
will  also  find  here  conditions  that  will  interest  them  in  a  business  way. 
Then,  too,  a  large  brewery  located  at  some  central  point  in  New  Mexico 
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would  prove  a  highly  profitable  business  undertaking  at  this  time,  and 
as  for  beet-sugar  factories,  the  conditions  are  all  so  perfect,  with  our 
sugar  beets  containing  the  highest  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  of 
any  State  or  Territory  in  the  IJnion,  an  inexpensive  home  labor  suppl}', 
pure  water,  an  abundance  of  limestone,  fire  clav,  and  other  accessories 
to  be  found  at  so  many  different  points  in  the  Territorj^  that  there  is 
to  be  found  here  at  present  rare  openings  for  at  least  half  a  dozen 
beet-sugar  factories.  Citizens  of  all  communities  are  ever  ready  to 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  introduction  of  capital  for  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  ana  I'epresentatives  of  such  industries  are  assured 
of  cordial  reception,  hearty  cooperation,  and  liberal  concessions  in  any 
communit}'^  in  the  Territory. 

SOCIAL  CONDmONS. 

The  leading*  communities  of  New  Mexico  are  made  up  of  cultured, 
companioDable  people,  ever  ready  to  entertain  the  visitor  and  look  to 
the  welfare  of  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  and  almost  anywhere  he 
may  land  the  visitor  will  find  the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  enlig-ht- 
ened  society  well  established.  He  will  find  a  generous,  progressive, 
and  liberal-minded  people,  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every  comer. 
He  will  find  good  order,  law,  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  ruling 
New  Mexico. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  generally  good.  There  are  public 
libraries,  museums,  and  the  like  in  almost  every  community.  In  most 
of  the  towns  throughout  the  Territory  a  picturesc^ue  ''  plaza,"  or  shady 
public  square,  forms  the  center  of  social  and  business  attraction,  where 
plaza  concerts  given  by  local  musicians  are  regular  features  and  which 
are  enjoyed  alike  by  resident  and  stranger. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS. 

All  the  fraternal  orders  have  homes  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Territory.  These  comprise  the  Masons  and  their  kin- 
dred organizations  (Knights  Templar,  Scottish  Rite,  Mystic  Shriners, 
etc.),  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  United  Workmen,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  Elks,  Red  Men,  Junior  Order  of  Mechanics,  etc.  A 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  fi'aternal  societies  in  New  Mexico  was 
tbe  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary'  of  the  introduction  of  Odd 
Fellowship  into  the  Territory,  which  took  place  at  Santa  Fe  in  July 
last.  This  order  and  Masonry  have  flourished  here  since  the  early  50's. 
The  first  Masonic  lodge  organized  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  at 
Santa  Fe  in  the  days  of  the  historic  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  on  February 
t>,  1854,  the  territorial  legislature  passed  an  act  granting  the  order  a 
perpetual  charter. 

VVe  also  have  a  large  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  posts  at  different  localities  in  the  Territory.  Their  annual 
reunions  are  always  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  old 
soldier  residents  of  our  Territory. 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  material  progress  of  New  Mexico  is  not  more  marked  than  is 
its  advancement  along  the  path  of  morality.  That  a  high  standard  of 
public  morals  prevails  here  is  further  shown  by  the  very  large  number 
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and  character  of  reli^ous  organizations,  and  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  percentage  of  regular  church-goers  in  New  Mexico  is 
far  ahead  of  that  of  the  average  m  the  States. 

The  various  church  organizations  are  in  charge  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured men  and  are  well  represented.  The  following-named  churches 
are  all  well  attended  throughout  the  Territory  in  every  county  and 
citj'^:  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal  South,  Presbyterian,  Conffregational,  Christian,  Baptist, 
IVformon,  African  Methodist,  African  Baptist,  and  others. 

Next  to  the  schools,  the  American  immigrant  inquires  concerning 
the  church  facilities.  These,  like  the  schools,  are  better  in  the  towns 
than  they  are  in  the  country,  but  this  is  also  the  case  very  larffely  in 
the  States,  and  is  necessarily  so  in  all  new  sections.  All  the  leading 
denominations  are  represented  in  the  Territory,  the  towns  being  graced 
with  handsome  edifices,  where  attractive  sermons  are  delivered  by  able 
and  educated  ministers,  and  where  well-trained  choirs  add  the  pleasing 
enticement  of  music  to  the  gospel's  tender  entreaties. 

The  Catholic  Church,  of  course,  first  occupied  the  field  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  first  Protestant  church  to  enter  the  Territory  was  the 
Baptist.  Rev.  Samuel  .Gorman,  of  that  church,  in  1850  was  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  the  Pueblos,  his  labors  being  centered  in 
Laguna.  The  Methodists  were  but  one  year  behind  their  Ba^itist 
brethren.  Following  close  upon  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians 
came  to  the  Territory  in  1851.  The  first  Episcopal  services  in  New 
Mexico  were  held  at  Santa  Fe  in  1863.  The  first  Congregational 
church  in  New  Mexico  was  organized  in  1881  at  Albuquerque,  and 
several  other  churches  have  since  followed. 

There  are  many  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  New  Mexico,  but,  as  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  have  organized  congrega- 
tions and  regular  worship  only  at  Albuquerque  and  Las  Vegas. 

The  colored  people  of  the  Territory  generally  belong  to  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  of  which  denomination  there  are  organized  churches 
at  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas,  and  one  or  two  more  of  tne  larger  towns. 

The  Mormons  have  a  few  settlements  in  New  Mexico,  but  these 
they  have  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  they  are  pretty  generally  on 
the  northwestern  borders  of  the  Territory.  There  are  Freethinkers, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists  scattered  through  the  various  towns,  but 
none  of  these  faiths  have  any  organized  societies. 

The  matters  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  ^'general  review  of 
present  conditions"  all  appear  more  in  detail  in  the  various  reports  to 
follow,  and  they  certainly  show  that  New  Mexico  has  more  than 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  sustain  and  govern  herself.  She  needs  no 
aid  save  in  two  cases,  national  support  for  irrigation  and  national  con 
sent  to  govern  herself  as  a  free  and  independent  State  of  the  Union, 
for  our  people  stronglv  appreciate  and  understand  that  statehood 
means  permanent  estabfishment  of  ci\nl  rights,  a  recognized  place  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States,  a  financial  longitude  and  latitude  determined 
by  a  State  governor  and  legislature  and  a  constitutional  convention. 

STATEHOOD. 

To  those  who  critically  scan  the  pages  of  this  oflScial  report,  outlin- 
ing as  it  does  the  past  year's  progress  of  the  Territory,  its  present 
status  in  all  things  that  combine  to  make  great  States,  its  growth  and 
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development,  we  earnestly  make  appeal  for  aid  in  securing  to  New 
Mexico  the  boon  of  statehood  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

It  is  fifty-six  years  since  this  Territory  was  acquired  by  conquest, 
and  fifty -four  years  since  it  was  formally  annexed  by  treaty.  During 
all  this  time  it  has  remained  a  Territory.  Prior  to  Ihe  advent  of  the 
railroads  and  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  public  school 
system  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  New  Mexico  was  not  prepared  for 
statehood.  But  that  is  not  the  case  now.  Within  the  last  decade  the 
Territory  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  all  the  elements  that  con- 
stitute good  American  citizenship,  as  well  as  in  material  wealth.  An 
intelligent  and  broad  sentiment  rules  the  Territory,  and  will  take  an 
honest  pride  in  rendering  New  Mexico  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
progressive  of  American  States.  It  is  a  duty  due  the  people  of  the 
Temtory  that  they  be  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  state- 
hood. To  hold  them  longer  in  the  Territorial  vassalage  will  be  a  crime 
against  American  institutions. 

UNDER  TREATY  RIGHTS. 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  February  2,  1848,  known  as  the  'treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,"  it  was  provided  that  "  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican 
war  and  under  that  treat}'  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judge/!  by 
Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution.'"' Since  that  time  Colorado  and  California  have  been  admitted 
and  have  become  peerless  States,  while  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
(which  was  formerly  a  county  of  this  Territory)  have  been  refused 
this  privilege.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its 
legislature,  and  by  the  recommendations  of  its  governors,  has  been 
asking  for  this  recognition  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty  stipulation, 
and  for  more  than  twelve  years  such  bodies  as  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial  Congress  and  other  organizations  truly  representative  of 
popular  Western  and  Southern  public  sentiment  have  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  demanding  of  Congress  that  this  just  right  be  not 
longer  withheld  from  New  Mexico.  The  people  of  New  Mexico 
appreciate  this,  and  the  more  because  it  represents  the  sentiment  of 
their  neighbors  on  a  subject  very  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our 
people.  New  Mexico  has,  in  adaition  to  the  requisite  population,  suf- 
ncient  taxable  property  to  maintain  a  State  government,  and  the  people 
want  to  be  admitted.  These  are  the  requisites — population,  adequate 
taxable  wealth,  and  a  desire  for  statehood.  Having  these,  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  Territory  should  be  allowed  to  organize  a  State  government. 

As  long  ago  as  1850  New  Mexico  adopted  a  State  constitution  and 
elected  a  governor  and  two  United  States  Senators,  and  its  admission 
was  only  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  "compromise 
measure "  of  that  year.  Twenty  years  afterwards  it  held  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  formulated  a  most  admirable  constitution. 
In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it  to  statehood,  together  with  Colorado,  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  noncon- 
currenee  in  an  amendment  to  that  bill.  Again,  in  1889,  tliere  was  a 
constitutional  convention  lasting  nearly  a  month,  composed  of  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  abilitj^,  and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  pre- 
t*entation  of  a  constitution  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  was 
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the  best  formulated  in  the  United  States.  Copies  were  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  several  bills  were  introduced  for  its  admis- 
sion, and  since  that  time  each  session  of  Congress  has  seen  bills  intro- 
duced by  members  of  both  political  parties  for  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  State,  which  have  so  far  failed  and  for  which  failure  no 
ffood  reason  has  oeen  given.  Twenty -one  times  in  as  many  different 
Congresses  has  New  Mexico  begged-  for  statehood.  The  forty -sixth  bill 
on  tne  subject  is  how  pending  m  the  Senate,  and  thanks  to  our  present 
able  Delegate  in  Congress  and  the  powerful  support  the  measure  is 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  experienced  Congressmen  and  Senators' who 
have  grown  weary  of  this  injustice  to  a  deserved  people,  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  the  measure  may  become  law  at  the  midwinter 
session  of  Congress. 

Referring  again  to  the  constitutional  convention  held  in  1889, 1  beg 
to  submit  ite  work  herewith  as  an  evidence  of  the  character,  ability, 
fairness,  and  broadness  of  the  people  who  framed  it,  and  who  were 
representative  New  Mexicans.  I  submit  it  confidently,  to  compare 
favorably  as  a  state  document  with  any  of  the  constitutions  adopted 
by  the  older  States,  and  earnestly  invite  ^''our  attention  to  the  same  as 
showing  the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  of  thought  representative 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  upon  this  organic  measure.  This  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  sessioi)  of  1890. 

THE  CXDNSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT  SANTA  FE,  N.  MEX.,  SEPTEM- 
BER 3-21,  1889. 

PRBAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  grateful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  liberties  we 
enjoy,  in  order  to  perform  a  more  perfect  and  substantial  government  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution. 

Article  I. — Name  and  boundaries  of  the  State. 

Sec.  1.  The  name  of  this  State  shall  be  "New  Mexico." 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  this  State  are  and  shall  remain  as  folllows:  Commencing 
at  the  point  where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  intersects  the  one 
hundred  and  third  meridian  of  lonptude  west  from  Greenwich;  thence  nlnning 
south  along  said  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich 
to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence 
running  west  along  said  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte;  thence  nmning  southerly  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  point  where 
the  imralle*!  of  31°  47^  north  latitude  crosses  the  same;  thence  running  due  we.«t  100 
miles  to  a  point;  thence  running  south  to  the  parallel  of  31°  20^  north  latitude; 
thence  running  west  along  the  said  parallel  of  31°  20^  north  latitude  to  the  point 
where  it  intersects  the  thirty-second  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Washington; 
thence  running  north  alon^said  thirty -second  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  point  where  it  intersect^  the  thirty -seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  and  thence  running  east  along  said 
thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  l)eginning. 

Article  II. — Bill  of  rights. 

Sec.  1.  No  hereditary  distinction  shall  be  ^nted;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  this  State  shall  accept  any  office,  title,  emolument,  or  present  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  hold  any  office  in  this  State  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State. 

Sbc.  3.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  except  by  due 
process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation first  made  or  secured. 
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Sbc.  4.  In  all  criminal  proeecationg  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  and 
defend  in  person  and  by  counsel;  to  be  informed  of  all  accusations;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
on  his  behalf,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or  district 
in  which  the  offense  is  aflc^^  to  have  been  committal;  and  he  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  shall  any  person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense. 

Sbc.  5.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  in 
lupe  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require. 

Sec.  7.  All  persons  shall  be  bailed  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offenses, 
when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt  except  in  case  of  fraud. 

if^BC.  9.  Suit  may  be  brought  against  the  State  in  such  manner  and  in  such  courts 
aod  in  such  cases  as  may  be  prescribed  b)r  law. 

Sec.  10.  All  lotteries  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  prohibited. 

Sbc.  11.  Provision  shall  be  made  bv  law  for  enrolling,  reorganizing,  and  eijuippinp 
the  militia,  provided  no  person  shall  be  required  to  serve  in  the  militia  whose  reli- 
irious  creed  or  discipline  prohibits  the  bearing  of  arms,  biit  such  person  shall  render 
an  equivalent  for  such  exemption. 

Sbc.  12.  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Sbc.  13.  All  rignts  vested  ana  liabilities  incurred  shall  remain  the  same  as  if  this 
oom<titution  had  not  been  adopted,  and  the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Sbc.  14.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship, 
without  discrimination  or  preference,  is  hereby  guarantee<l,  and  no  person  shall  be 
rendered  incompetent  to  be  a  witness  or  a  juror  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  mat- 
ter of  religious  belief;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  excuse 
acts  of  licentiousness  or  justify  polygamous  practices  or  other  acts  inconsistent  with 
morality  or  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State,  nor  permit  any  person,  oiganization,  or 
aiifHxiadon,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  abet,  counsel,  or  advise  any  person  to 
commit  bigamy  or  polygamy  or  any  other  crime.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  are  forever 
prohibited. 

Sec.  15.  The  citizens  have  a  right  to  assemble  in  a  peaceable  manner  for  the  com- 
mon good  or  any  other  lawful  purposes. 

Sec.  16.  Liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press  shall  not  be  reetraineil;  but  for  the  abuse 
of  such  liberty  every  person  shall  be  responsible. 

Sbc.  17.  The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subonlination  to  the  civil  power.  ' 

Sbc.  18.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  x>aj>ers,  and  effects 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  without  probable 
cause,  supported  by  affidavit  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Set.  19.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State 
otherwise  than  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted. 

Sbc.  20.  No  law  of  primogeniture  or  entailment  shall  ever  be  enacte<i,  but  the  same 
is  forever  prohibited. 

Sec.  21.  Treason  a^inst  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it, 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving?  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victtxl  of  treason  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

Sbc.  22.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate.  The  legislature  shall 
pasB  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  same. 

Sbc.  23.  Xo  grand  jury  shall  be'summoned  in  any  county  unless  the  judge  of  the 
fliHtrict  court  for  such  county  shall  direc;t  the  same  %  special  order. 

Sec.  24.  No  officer  or  person  authorized  by  this  constitution  to  appoint  any  person 
to  office  shall  ever  appoint  to  office  any  person  who  may  be  relatea  to  him  by  blood 
or  marriage  within  tne  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  according  to  the  civil-law  rule 
of  computation. 

Sbc.  25.  The  legislature  shall  pass  liberal  exemption  laws;  and  there  shall  be 
exempt  from  levy  and  forced  sale,  under  any  process  or  order  from  any  court  of  law 
or  eouitt  in  this  State,  the  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  and  the  buildings  thereon,  owned 
by  the  ciebtor  and  occupied  by  him  as  a  residence,  he  being  a  householder  and  hav- 
ing a  family,  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  26.  The  natural  right  of  the  i)eople  to  one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven  is  hereby 
acknowledged. 
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Article  III. — Difftribution  qfpourrg. 

Skc.  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be  distributed  in  three  departments, 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 

8ec.  2.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  sepamte  and  distinct,  and  neither  shall  exercise  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  either  of  the  others.  No  person  shall  be  invested  with  or  exercise  the 
powers  of  more  than  one  department  at  the  same  time. 

Article  IV. — The  legidatlve  department. 

Sbc.  1.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  invested  in  a  legislature  composed  of  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  an(l  the  session  of 
such  legislature  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State. 

Se(\  2.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  senate  shall  consist  of  twenty-four 
members  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  forty-six  members. 

Sbc.  3.  The  number  of  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  fixed  by  law,  but  the 
members  of  the  senate  shall  never  be  lass  than  twenty-three  nor  exceed  thirty-three, 
and  the  members  of  the  house  of  representative.s  shall  never  be  less  than  forty-six 
nor  exceed  ninety-nine,  and  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  senate  shall,  after 
the  first  legislature,  never  be  less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  one-half  the  number 
of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  but  each  county  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative. 

Sbc.  4.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  representatives  for  two  years. 

Sec.  5.  At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
the  senators  shall,  immediately  on  organizing,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  desig- 
nated b^'  odd  and  even  numbers  consecutively  from  one  upward.  When  any  sena- 
torial district  has  more  than  one  senator,  the  names  of  such  senators  shall,  as  near 
as  practicable,  be  equally  divided  between  the  odd  and  even  numbers.  Those  of  the 
one  class  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  those  of  the  other  class  for  four 
years,  and  the  determination  of  the  two  (^lasses  shall  be  made  by  lot,  after  the  names 
nave  been  so  numbered,  so  that  one- half  the  senators,  as  near  as  practicable,  may  l)e 
elected  biennially  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  legislature  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector 
in  this  State,  an<l  who  has  not  been  a  citizen  of  New  Mexico  for  at  least  two  years 
prior  to  his  election.  Representatives  must  not  be  less  than  twenty -one  years  of  age, 
and  senators  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  election,  and  must 
l)e  residents  of  the  districts  or  counties  from  which  they  are  elected. 

Sbc.  7.  Members  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  for  their  services  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  but  no  law  increasing  their  compensation  shall  apply 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature  enacting  such  law.  Until  otherwise  providea  bv 
law  they  shall  receive  four  dollars  per  day  during  the  session  and  ten  cents  for  eacti 
mile  of  necessary  travel  from  their  homes  to  the  seat  of  government  and  returning 
once  for  each  session. 

Sbc.  8.  The  legislature  shall  meet  regularly  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  after  the  election  in  Noveml)er;  but  the  first 
legislature  elected  under  this  constitution  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  passage  and  approval  oi  an  act  of 
Congress  admitting  this'State  into  the  Union,  unless  the  time  for  such  meeting  be 
fixed  by  said  act.  No  regular  session  shall  la.st  more  than  sixty  days,  nor  any  special 
session  more  than  twenty  days.  At  special  sessions  no  business  shall  be  transacted! 
except  such  as  relates  to'  the  objects  for  which  the  Iegis»lature  was  convened,  to  be 
stated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  9.  A  majority  of  either  house  shall  constitute  a  ciuorum  to  do  business,  but 
a  lens  number  may'effect  a  temporarv  organization,  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members. 

Sec.  10.  ICach  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
meml)ers,  and  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  procee<iings.  The  senate  shall,  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  each  r^fular  session,  ana  at  such  other  times  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary, elect  one  of  its  memlwrs  president  pro  tempore  to  preside  in  the  absence  or  in 
case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  wnen  he  shall  hold  the  offiw 
of  the  governor.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  elect  one  of  its  meml)er8  speaker. 
Each  house  shall  choose  its  other  oflicers,  but  the  legislature  shall  not  elect  or  appoint 
any  oftii«r  except  rnite<l  States  Senators. 

Sbc\  11.  Ea(rh  house  shall  have  power  to  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  or  for  alwence  without  ]^nnission  of  the  house,  and  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds 
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of  all  its  members  to  expel  any  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  offense; 
to  enforce  obedience  to  its  process;  and  to  pimish  by  imprisonment,  not  extending 
beyond  the  session,  any  person  not  a  member,  for  contempt  or  for  disorderly  behavior 
in  its  presence,  olMtructin^  any  of  its  proceedings  or  any  of  its  members  or  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties;  or  for  any  assault,  threatening,  ox  abuse  of  a  member 
for  words  spoken  in  debate;  but  such  punishment  for  contempt  or  disorderly  behavior 
shall  not  bar  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  offense. 

Sbc.  12.  Members  of  the  legislature  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  viola- 
tion of  their  oath  of  office,  and  breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  dnring  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.  And  no  member,  for  words  spoken  in  any 
speech  or  debate,  or  for  any  vote  he  may  give  as  such  member,  shall  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place. 

Sec.  13.  No  member  of  the  legislature  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  w^as 
elected,  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any  civil  office  which  has  been  created,  or  the 
emoiaments  thereof  have  been  increased,  during  such  term;  nor  receive  any  civil 
appointment  to  any  office  within  the  State;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  legislature, 
daring  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  oe  inter- 
ested directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  with  the  State,  or  any  county  thereof, 
aathorized  by  any  law  passed  during  such  term. 

Sec.  14.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  shall  publish  the 
same.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
two  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  where  the  two  houses  are  sitting;  and  on 
the  day  of  final  adjournment  they  shall  adjourn  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Sec.  15.  The  enacting  clause  of  all  bills  shall  be,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  le^slature 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico."  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. No  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  it  has  been  printed  and  read  three  different 
times,  not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be  on  the  same  day,  and  the  third  of  which 
readings  shall  be  in  full. 

Sbc.  16.  Each  law,  except  general  appropriation  bills,  shall  embrace  but  one  sub- 
ject, which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title;  but  if  any  subject  which  is  not  so  expressed 
in  the  title  shall  be  embraced  in  any  law,  such  law  shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed. 

Sec.  17.  General  appropriation  bills  shall  embrace  nothing  but  the  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State, 
interest  on  the  .public  debt,  for  public  schools,  and  for  continuing  expenses  required 
by  existing  laws;  but  if  any  such  bill  contain  any  other  matter,  tne  whole  law  shall 
not  be  thereby  rendered  void,  but  only  so  much  thereof  as  is  hereby  forbidden  shall 
be  considered  of  no  effect.  All  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  separate  bills, 
each  embracing  but  one  subject. 

Sec.  18.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
berst  elected  to  each  house,  nor  unless  on  its  final  passage  the  vote  be  taken  by  ayes 
and  noes,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  19.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  nouse  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  house  over 
which  he  presides,  sign  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature,  and 
pablicly  announce  the  title  of  the  same  as  signed;  and  the  fact  of  such  signing  shall 
oe  entered  in  the  journal. 

Sec.  20.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  except  by  a  bill  adopted  by  both  houses,  and  no 
bill  shall  be  so  altered  or  amende<l  on  its  passage  through  either  house  as  to  change 
its  original  purpose. 

Sbc.  21.  No  law  or  section  of  the  law  shall  be  amended  by  reference  only  to  its 
title  or  namber,  but  such  law  or  section  shall  be  set  forth  at  full  length  as  amended. 

Sec.  22.  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  special  or  local  laws  on  any  of  the  following 
mbjects,  that  is  to  say: 

Aaseasment  and  collection  of  taxes; 

Exemptions  from  taxation; 

Laying  out,  opening,  working,  altering,  or  vacating  roads,  highways,  streets,  or 
public  squares; 

Changing  the  names  of  persons  or  places; 

Incorporating  cities,  towns,  and  villages; 

Locating  or  changing  county  seats; 

Appointment  or  election,  jurisdiction,  duties,  or  compensation  of  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, or  precinct  officers; 

Regulating  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice; 

Changing  the  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  <.!ases; 

Changing  the  law  of  descent; 

Granting  divorces; 
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Sammoning  and  impaneling  jurors; 

Common  schools; 

Affecting  estates  of  minors  or  other  persons  under  l^sal  disability; 

Claims  or  accounts  a^inst  the  State  or  any  municipality  existing  therein; 

Refunding  money  paid  into  the  treasury; ' 

Releasing  persons  from  anv  debt  or  obligation  to  the  State,  or  any  municipal  or 
quasi-municipal  corporation  therein; 

Granting  or  amending  charters  to  corporations,  or  licensing  toll  roads  or  bridges; 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  contained  shall  prohibit  the 
amendment  of  charters  of  municipal  corporations  heretofore  created  by  any  special 
law  of  the  Territorial  legislature; 

County,  city,  town,  village,  precinct,  or  district  indebtedness; 

Legitimizing  children; 

Creating,  increasing,  or  decreasing  fees,  percentages,  or  allowances  of  public  officers; 

But  upon  all  subjects  above  mentioned,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law 
can  be  applicable,  all  laws  shall  be  general,  and  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted  in 
any  case  which  is  provided  for  by  an  existing  general  law,  or  where  the  relief  sought 
can  be  had  in  any  court  in  the  State. 

Sec.  23.  The  legislature  shall  not  ^nt  to  any  corporation  or  corporations,  nor  to 
any  person  or  persons,  any  rights,  privileges,  im^munities,  or  exemptions  which  shall 
not  upon  the  same  terms  belong  equally  to  all  persons. 

Sbc.  24.  In  all  elections  and  connrmations  to  be  made  by  the  legislature,  or  either 
house  thereof,  the  members  shall  vote  viva  voce,  and  their  votes  shall  be  entered  in 
the  journal.  The  sessions  of  each  house,  and  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  shall  be 
open. 

Sbg.  25.  No  bill  for  the  appropristion  of  money,  except  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government,  shall  be  introduced  after  the  fiftieth  day  of  the  session,  except  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  introduced. 

Sec.  26.  No  public  act  shall  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the 
end  of  the  session  at  which  the  same  may  be  passed,  unless,  in  case  of  public  emer- 
gency, which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  act,  the  legislature  shall  in  the  same  act  other- 
wise direct. 

Sec.  27.  The  power  of  impeachment  shall  be  vested  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
but  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  shall  concur  to  direct  an  impeach- 
ment. All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate,  and  when  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  sucn  trial  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  $tate  shall  pre- 
side, unless  he  is  Impeached  or  otherwise  disqualified,  when  the  senate  shall  elect  a 
presiding  ofiScer,  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  except  upon  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  elected.  Anv  person  convicted  shall  be  removed  from  office,  and 
may,  in  addition,  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  voting  in  this 
State;  but  such  trial  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action. 

Sec.  28.  The  lepslature  shall  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  constitution. 

Article  V. — Executive  department, 

Sbc.  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accoimts,  State  treasurer,  attornev-general,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  each  of  whom  shall  be  elected  oy  the  people, 
and  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years^  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next  after  his  election;  provided,  that  the  terms  of  office  of 
those  chosen  at  the  first  elet^tion  held  under  this  constitution  shall  begin  on  the  dav 
appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  as  hereinafter  providea.  There  shall 
also  be  a  State  librarian.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  excepting  the 
lieutenant-governor,  shall  during  their  terms  of  office  reside  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, where  thev  shall  keep  the  public  records,  books,  and  papers.  They  thall 
perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  this  constitution  and  by  law. 

Sbc.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant-governor 
who  has  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years,  or  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  New  Mexico  for 
two  years  next  preceding  nls  election. 

Sec.  3.  Neither  the  governor  nor  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  hold  or  exercise  any 
office  under  the  United  States  or  imder  any  other  State  or  government. 

Sbc.  4.  The  governor  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State. 
He  shall  have  the  power  to  convene  the  legislature  or  the  senate  only  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  He  shall  communicate  to  the  legislature  at  each  session  the  condition 
of  the  State,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.    He  shall 
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traneact  all  neceseary  businesB  of  the  State  with  officers  of  the  government,  or  with 
other  State?,  or  with  the  United  States,  and  may  require  information  or  opinions  in 
writing  from  the  officers  of  any  executive  department  on  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and  upon  any  question  of  law  connected  with  his 
official  duties  he  may  require  also  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  attorney-general. 
He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  and  the  public  peace  pre- 
served. He  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  a  majority  of  all  the  senators  concurring,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices 
are  created  by  this  constitution,  or  which  may  be  created  by  law,  and  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  no  such  officer  shall  l>e  appointed 
or  elected  hy  the  legislature  or  either  branch  thereof.  Each  officer  so  appointed 
shall  hold  his  office  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  senate  and 
until  his  successor  is  qualified;  but  he  shall  not  hold  over  beyond  the  expiration  of 
gnch  session,  nor  shall  he  be  then  during  the  recess  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  his 
office  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  governor  to  nominate,  or  of  the  senate  to  con- 
firm any  person  in  his  stead.  A  person  once  rejected  by  the  senate  shall  not  be 
renominated  by  the  governor  for  the  same  office  during  the  same  session,  except  at 
the  request  of  the  senate,  nor  appointed  to  such  office  during  the  recess  thereafter. 
Any  vacancy  in  any  office  which  is  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  which  may  exist  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  by  appointment,  to  expire  with  the  termination  of 
the  next  session  of  the  senate;  but  no  person  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  a  second  time  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  same  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  to  remove  from 
office  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  any  officer  in  the 
State,  except  legislative  and  judicial  officers. 

Sbg.  6.  The  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  remit  fines  and  to  grant  reprieves, 
commutations,  and  pardons  after  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  or  in 
cases  of  persons  punished  by  the  legislature  or  by  either  house  thereof,  but  he  shall 
set  forth  in  writing  fully  the  grounds  of  all  remissions,  reprieves,  commutations, 
and  pardons,  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session. 

Sbc.  7.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  pa^ed  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approves  he 
shall  sign  it;  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  which  house  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  its  journal,  have  the 
bill  read,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  it  shall  become  a  law;  but  in  all  such 
cases  the  vote  of  each  house  shall  be  determined  by  ayes  and  noes;  and  the  names  of 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  within  three  days, 
Sundays  excepted,  after  it  shall  be  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  become  a  law  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  by  adjournment  prevents  its 
return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a  law,  unless  the  governor  shall  sign  and 
file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state  within  three  days  after  such  adjournment.  When 
any  bill  appropriating  money  from  the  public  treasury  shall  have  passed  both  houses 
anci  be  presented  to  tne  governor  he  shall  have  power  to  approve  the  same  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out  may  return  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated  a  copy  of  any  part  or  parts  of  such  bill  which  he  mav  disapprove,  with 
his  objections  thereto,  wliien  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  with  like  effect  as  in  the 
cai5e  of  anv  bill  returned  by  the  governor  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  8.  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  or  of  his  impeachment,  or  of 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  discharge  the  duties. of  his  office,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  or  until  the  disability 
shall  be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall  vote  only  when  the  senate  is  equally 
divided.  If  there  be  no  lieutenant-governor,  or  if  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  from 
any  of  the  causes  above  specified  become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the 
*)ffice  of  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  act  as  governor  until  the  vacancy 
is  filled  or  the  disability  removed;  and  if  the  president  of  the  senate,  from  any  of  the 
above-named  causes,  shall  become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  governor, 
the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  kept  b^  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  shall  be  called  the  ** Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,"  and  the  seal 
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of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be  the  seal  of  the  State  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor  shall  issue  commissions,  signed  by  him  and  countersigned 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  to  all  State  and  district 
officers,  and  to  such  other  officers  as  he  may  be  by  law  required  to  commission. 

Sec.  11.  Each  of  the  officers  named  in  this  article  shall  receive  for  his  services 
a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  collect  in 
advance  all  fees  prescribeii  by  law  for  services  renSereil  by  them  severally,  and  pay 
the  same  into  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  12.  Neither  the  State  treasurer  nor  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall  hold  office 
for  two  consecutive  terms,  nor  shall  either  immediately  succeed  the  other  in  office. 

Article  VI. — The  judicial  department. 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district 
courts,  probate  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts  inferior  to  the 
supreme  court,  including  courts  of  arbitration,  as  the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
may  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution,  shall 
have  only  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  actions,  suits,  and  other  proceedings.  It  shall 
have  a  general  supervisory  control  over  all  inferior  courts,  under  such  regulations 
and  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  b^  law. 

Src.  3.  The  supreme  court  and  the  justices  thereof  shall  have  power  to  issue  all 
writs  and  process  necessary  to  secure  justice  to  parties,  and  to  tne  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  the  enforcement  of  its  own  judgments  and  decrees,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  the  same;  and  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  regulated  by  law; 
but  in  no  case  removed  into  said  court  shall  trial  by  jury  or  the  takuig  of  evidence 
on  any  question  raised  by  the  record  ever  be  allowed. 

Sec*.  4.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  three  justices,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
styled  the  chief  justice;  but  after  ten  years  from  the  time  when  this  constitution 
goes  into  effect  the  number  may  be  increased  by  law  to  five.  Their  terms  of  office 
shall  be  six  years,  except  those  of  the  first  three  justices,  of  whom  one  shall  hold 
office  for  two,  one  for  four,  and  one  for  six  years.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
court  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  who  is  les-*  than  thirty  or  more  than  seventy  years  of  age  shall 
hold  the  office  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  nor  unless  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  bar  for  six  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  New  Mexico 
for  two  years.  Any  such  justice  or  any  judge  of  a  district  court  may  be  removed 
from  office  only  after  impeachment  anci  conviction  thereon  for  corruption,  official 
malfeasance  or  nonfeasance,  willful  neglect  of  duty,  or  incompetency;  but  pending 
such  impeachment  he  shall  exercise  none  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  6.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by 
law,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  each  per  year.  No  two  of  such  jus- 
tices shall  be  appointed  from  residents  of  the  same  judicial  district.  The  justice 
having  the  shortest  time  to  serve  shall  be  the  chief  justice. 

Sec.  7.  The  supreme  court  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  in  each  year  at  the  seat  of 
government,  but  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct  that  said  court  shall 
hold  additional  terms  in  any  one  or  more  judicial  districts. 

Sec.  8.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  be  con- 
servators of  the  peace  throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  supreme  court  shall  appoint  a  clerk  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
six  years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  court.  His  comi>ensation  shall  be  fixed  by  law, 
and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law  and  by  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor  shall  designate  so  many  district  judges,  to  act  as  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  ad  interim,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum,  when- 
ever from  any  cause,  in  any  matter  pending  therein,  a  majority  of  the  justices  thereof 
shall  be  unable  or  disqualified  to  act. 

Sec.  11.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  State  is  hereby  divided  into  four 
judicial  districts,  which  shall  be  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  districts. 

The  first  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  San 
Juan,  and  Taos. 

The  second  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro. 

The  third  district  shall  l)e  composed  of  the  counties  of  Grant,  Donna  Ana,  Sierra, 
and  Lincoln. 

The  fourth  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and 
Colfax.  ^  J 
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Sec.  12.  In  each  judicial  district  one  judse  of  the  district  court  shall  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  electors  thereof.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years  and  his  salary 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

8bc.  13.  Any  person  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  district  court  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  permanent  resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  is 
elected,  at  least  thirty  ^ears  of  age,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  eood  standing,  or  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  or  district  court  in  the  Territory  or  State  of  New  Mexico  for  at  least 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  sbiall  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
some  court  of  record  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  four  years  next  preceding  his 
election,  or  his  service  upon  the  bench  of  any  court  of  record  in  the  United  States, 
when  added  to  the  time  he  shall  have  so  practiced  law,  shall  be  equal  to  such  four 
years. 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  a  district  court  for  each  county.  The  district  courts  shall 
have  general  unlimited  chancery  and  common-law  jurisdiction,  which  shall  be  kept 
distinct,  and  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  and  matters  decided  in  the 
probate  courts  and  by  justices  of  the  peace,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
arribed  by  law,  and  shall  have  a  general  control  over  all  inferior  courts. 

Sbc.  15l  The  district  courts  and  judges  thereof  in  vacation  shall  have  power  to 
tsme  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  injunction,  prohi- 
bition, and  all  other  on^al  and  remedial  writs  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their 
jorisdiction,  with  authontv  to  hear  and  determine  the  same.  They  shall  be  conser- 
vators of  the  peace  throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  16.  The  time  of  holding  the  district  courts  shall  be  as  provided  by  law,  but 
at  least  two  terms  thereof  shall  be  held  annually  in  each  organized  county,  except 
in  such  counties  as  may  be  attached  for  judicial  purposes  to  other  counties  wherein 
such  courts  are  held.  Special  terms  of  said  courts  may  be  had  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  17.  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  to  the  supreme  court,  under  such  reffulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  18.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  holding  district  courts  when  from  any 
cause  the  judge  shall  fail  to  attend,  or  if  in  attendance  can  not  properly  preside;  and 
the  district  judges  may  be  by  law  authorized  to  act  for  one  another  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  m  such  manner  and  under  such  circumstances  as  may  be  fixed 
by  law. 

'Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  each  county  wherein  a  term 
is  held,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  term  as  herein  provided  tor  the  judges  of  the  district  courts.  His  duties 
and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Such  clerk  shall  keep  the  records  of 
the  district  court  at  the  county  seat  and  be  the  custodian  thereof  ana  of  the  seal  of 
said  court. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  a  probate  court  for  each  county,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  judge  thereof  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
county.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  his  qualifications,  duties,  and 
compensation  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Sac.  21.  A  code  of  procedure  and  practice  for  the  probate  courts  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law,  and  until  sucn  code  is  prescribed  the  supreme  court  may  make  rules  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  constitution  and  with  law  for  the  guidance  of  such  courts. 

Sec.  22.  A  clerk  of  the  probate  court  for  each  coiinty  shall  be  elected  by  the  qual- 
ified voters  thereof,  and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sbc.  23.  Regular  terms  of  the  probate  courts  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  they 
shall  always  be  open  for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  on  le^  holidays  and 
nonjudicial  days. 

Sbc.  24.  Any  matter  pending  in  a  probate  court  which  the  judge  thereof  shall  be 
disqnalified  to  try  or  hear  shall  be  transferred  to  the  district  court  for  the  same 
county  for  trial  or  hearing. 

Sbc.  25.  The  tenure  of  office  and  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  law;  but  they  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  cases  involving  the  title  to  land 
or  of  cases  where  the  amount  involved,  exclusive  of  costs,  is  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  of  cases  of  felony,  except  as  committing  magistrates. 

Sbc.  26.  The  supreme,  district,  and  probate  courts  shall  be  courts  of  record. 

Sec.  27.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  appropriate  seal  for  each  of 
said  courts  of  record. 

Sec.  28.  All  process  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  all 
ciiminal  prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same.  All  indictments  shall  conclude  '^against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State 
of  Xew  Mexico." 

Sec.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of 
practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  90.  The  legislature  may  limit  the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  contempt. 

Sec.  31.  No  justice  or  judge  of  any  court  of  record  shall,  during  his  service  as  such 
justice  or  judge,  practice  law  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  or  of  th6  United  States, 
or  give  advice  in  any  case  which  may  come  before  him. 

Sbc.  32.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  of  judicial  officers  at  times 
different  from  the  general  elections. 

Sec.  33.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  judge  of  any  of  the  courts 
of  record  to  be  elected  under  this  constitution,  from  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  oy  appointment, 
provided  such  unexpired  term  does  not  exceed  one  year.  If  such  unexpired  term 
shall  exceed  one  year,  then,  to  fill  such  vacancy,  the  governor  by  proclamation  shall 
call  a  special  election  therefor  in  the  proper  district  or  county;  and  in  that  case  that 
part  of  the  unexpired  term  preceding  the  qualification  of  the  judge  so  elected  at  said 
special  election  snail  be  filled  by  the  governor  by  appointment.  The  governor  shall 
issue  commissions  to  all  justices  or  judges  of  courts  elected  or  appoint^. 

Sec.  34.  There  shall  be  district  attorneys,  whose  number,  duties,  jurisdiction,  qual- 
ification, tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  law.  £ach  of 
said  attorneys  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district  or  counties  within  which 
he  is  to  act. 

A  rticle  VII.  — Elective  franchise, 

Sbc.  1.  The  qualifications  of  voters  shall  be  ascertained  and  declared  by  law;  but 
no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  has  not  lived  within  the  State  at  least  twelve  months  before  the 
dav  of  election. 

Sec.  2.  No  religious  test  shall  be  required  for  any  office  or  for  any  vote  at  any 
election. 

Sec.  3.  Voters  shall  in  all  cases,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  elections  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election  in  the  State,  nor  to 
hold  a  seat  in  the  legislature  nor  any  office  in  this  State,  who  shall  in  due  course  of 
law  have  been  convicted  of  bribery  or  corruption  in  connection  with  the  election  or 
appointment  of  any  person  to  office. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election,  or  be  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  State,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  who  shall  in  due  course  of  law,  in 
either  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  a  failure  to  account 
for  or  pay  over  according  to  law  any  money  for  which  ne  may  be  liable  as  a  col- 
lector or  "holder  of  public  money  unfil  he  shall  have  so  accounted  for  or  paid  over 
such  money. 

Sec.  6.  Anv  person  who  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal 
or  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election,  and  shall 
be  disqualified  from  holding  a  seat  in  the  legislature  or  any  office  within  the  State. 

Sec  7.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  residence  by  reason  of 

Presence  or  absence  while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
tate,  nor  while  a  student  at  any  school,  nor  while  kept  or  confined  in  any  public 
institution  or  prison. 

Sbc.  8.  The  legislature  shall  regulate  by  law,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitu- 
tion, all  matters  relating  to  officers  of  election,  the  manner  of  conducting  elections 
and  making  returns  thereof,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prevent  intimidation,  disorder,  or 
violence  at  the  polls,  and  all  corruption,  fraud,  or  bribery  in  connection  with  elec- 
tions or  voting. 

Sec.  9.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  receive  the  highest  numoer  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sec.  10.  The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  except  in  cases  of  con- 
tested elections. 

Sec.  11.  The  general  election  shall  be  held  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  even-numbered  years;  and  all  terms 
of  office  of  persons  elected  at  such  election  shall  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next  following. 

Sec.  12.  No  election  of  city,  town,  or  precinct  officers  shall  be  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  general  election. 

Sec.  13.  No  person  shall  hold  more  than  one  lucrative  office  at  the  same  time; 
but  no  appointment  in  the  militia  nor  the  office  of  notary  public  shall  be  considered 
a  lucrative  office. 

Sec.  14.  No  member  of  either  House  of  Congress,  nor  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  except  postmasters  below  the  second  class  and  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States  courts,  shall  be  appointed  to  or  hold  any  office  in  this  State. 
or  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Abticle  VIII. — Apportionment. 

8sc.  I.  The  legislature  at  its  .first  session  after  the  census  of  1890,  made  by  the 
United  States,  and  at  its  first  session  after  each  subsequent  census  by  the  United 
States  shall  divide  the  State  into  senatorial  districts  and  apportion  the  senators  to 
such  districts,  and  the  representatives  to  the  several  counties,  usin^  said  census  as 
the  basis  for  such  apportionment,  and  such  apportionment  shall  take  effect  at  the 
next  general  election  neld  thereafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  by  law  to  the  counties  after  each 
census  taken  by  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

The  basis  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  population 
of  the  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  bv  the  number  oiwhich  the  nouse  is  to 
consist  and  rejecting  any  fraction  resulting  from  such  division.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives to  which  each  county  is  entitled  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  its 
population  by  the  basis  of  representation  aforesaid,  excluding  the  fractional  remain- 
der, if  any;  and  the  additional  representatives  necessary  to  make  up  the  number  of 
which  the  house  is  to  consist  shall  be  then  assigned  to  those  counties  which  would 
otherwise  have  the  largest  fractions  unrepresented.  The  senators  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  senatorial  districts  as  nearlv  as  practicable  in  the  same  manner. 

Sbc.  3.  Until  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  senatorial  districts  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  article  said  districts  shall  be  constituted  and  numbered  as  follows: 

The  county  of  Colfax  shall  constitute  the  first  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Mora  shall  constitute  the  second  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Mora  and  Colfax  shall  jointly  constitute  the  third  district,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Taoe  shall  constitute  the  fourth  district,  whtch  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Rio  Arriba  shall  constitute  the  fifth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  senators. 

The  county  of  Santa  Fe  shall  constitute  the  sixth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  senators. 

The  county  of  San  Miguel  shall  constitute  the  seventh  district,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  four  senators. 

The  county  of  Bernalillo  shall  constitute  the  eighth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  senators. 

The  county  of  Valencia  shall  constitute  the  ninth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Socorro  shall  constitute  the  tenth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Sierra  shall  constitute  the  eleventh  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Grant  shall  constitute  the  twelfth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Donna  Ana  shall  constitute  the  thirteenth  district,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Donna  Ana  and  Grant  shall  jointly  constitute  the  fourteenth  dis- 
trict, which  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Lincoln  shall  constitute  the  fifteenth  district,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  San  Juan  and  Bernalillo  shall  constitute  the  sixteenth  district, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Socorro,  Valencia,  and  Lincoln  shall  constitute  the  seventeenth 
district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

Sbc.  4.  Until  an  apportionment  of  the  representatives  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
frith  section  1  of  this  article,  they  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  as  follows: 

The  county  of  Colfax  shall  have  three  representatives,  the  county  of  Mora  three, 
tbe  county  of  Taos  two,  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba  three,  the  coimty  of  San  Juan 
one,  the  county  of  Santa  Fe  four^  the  county  of  San  Miffuel  nine,  the  county  of  Berna- 
lillo six,  the  county  of  Valencia  two,  the  county  of  Socorro  three,  the  county  of 
Sierra  two,  the  county  of  Grant  three,  the  county  of  Donna  Ana  three,  and  the 
cbnnty  of  Lincoln  two.' 

Sec.  5.  One  representative  in  the  Cong^-ess  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected 
from  the  State  at  large,  at  the  first  election  under  the  constitution,  and  thereafter 
in  Bueh  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  bv  law.  When  a  new  apportionment  shall 
be  made  by  Congress  the  legislature  shall  divide  the  State  into  Congressional  dis- 
tricts accordingly. 
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Articlb  IX. — Education, 

Sec.  1.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  onifonn  system  of  ]3ablic  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to  and  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  State,  and  shall  be  under  the  absolute  control  ol 
the  State,  and  free  from  sectarian  or  church  control:  and  no  other  or  different  schools 
shall  ever  receive  any  aid  or  support  from  public  runds.  No  sectarian  tenet,  creed, 
or  church  doctrine  shall  be  tausnt  in  the  puolic  schools. 

Sflc.  2.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  lands 
or  other  property  granted,  donated,  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses, or  comins  to  the  State  by  escheat,  shall  constitute  a  permanent  school  lund 
which  shall  be  K>rever  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  the  income  there- 
from shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  original  grants,  donations,  or 
trusts,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  restrictions  of  this  constitution,  and  when  not 
inconsistent  with  such  objects  shall  be  used  for  common-school  purposes  throughout 
the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  But  no  part  of  such 
funds,  nor  of  any  other  funds  created  or  authorized  by  law  for  educational  purposes, 
shall  ever  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance,  support,  or  aid  of  any  school  or  other 
institution  in  the  management  of  which  anv  religious  or  other  sect  has  anv  part,  or 
which  is  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State.  The  provisions  of  this  and  the 
last  preceding  section  are  hereby  declared  to  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this  State. 

Sbc.  3.  The  control,  management,  and  direction  of  all  public  schools,  and  of  all 
educational  and  school  funds,  land,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  State,  or 
any  municipality  or  district  therein,  or  at  its  disposal,  shall,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  be  vested  in  the  State  board  of  education  and  public 
lands.  The  l^slature  may  provide  for  district  or  other  school  officers,  subordinate 
to  said  board.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  educational  and 
school  funds,  except  those  arising  in  each  county  from  taxation  and  fines,  of  which 
the  county  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian. 

Sbc.  4.  The  principal  of  the  permanent  school  fund  shall  be  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  United  States  or  the  duly  authorized  bonds  of  the  State  or  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  or  of  any  county  therein  whose  indebtedness  at  the  time  shall  not  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  its  assessed  valuation.  In  case  sufficient  of  the  above-mentioned 
State,  Territorial,  or  county  bonds  can  not  be  obtained,  the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  may  change  the  mode  of  invest- 
ing said  funds.  All  losses  from  such  fund,  however  occurring,  shall  be  reimbureed 
by  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  levying  and  collecting  taxes  for 
school  purposes,  as  follows:  First.  An  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  each  county,  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  for  the 
maintenance  oi  schools  and  the  construction  of  schoolhouses.  Second.  An  annual 
tax  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  upon  all 
the  property  in  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  or  any  school  district  having  not  less 
than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be  levieci  according  to  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  payers  of  taxes  on  taxable  property  therein,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  knd 
the  construction  of  schoolhouses  within  such  town,  city,  or  district 

Skc.  6.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law  for  teaching  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State  in  the  common  schools.  All  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  properly  qualified,  and  i^r- 
sons  of  good  moral  character. 

Sec.  7.  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  of  any  person  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  any  public  educational  institution  of  the  State,  either  as  teacher  or  stu- 
dent; and  no  teacher  or  student  of  any  such  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to  attend 
or  participate  in  any  religious  service  whatever;  nor  shall  any  distinction  or  cla««ifi- 
cation  of  pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  appropriate  legislation  for  supplying  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  with  the  necessary'  text-books  at  public  expense,  under 
such  restrictions  as  shall  prevent  such  text-books  being  changed  oftener  than  once  in 
five  years.  It  shall  also  pass  laws  to  prohibit  any  teac^her,  director,  or  other  officer 
being  interested  in  the  sale  of  booss,  apparatus,  or  furniture  used  in  the  public 
schools. 

Article  X.  —Puhlic  lands. 

Sec.  1.  All  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  Congress,  all  lands  acquired  by  gift,  grant, 
or  devise  shall  be  public  lands  of  the  State  to  be  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  prondod 
for  the  respective  purposes  of  such  gifts,  grants,  or  clevises:  and  none  of  such  landn, 
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nor  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  shall  ever  be  disposed  of  except  in  pursuance  of 
|2:eneral  laws  providing  for  such  disposition,  nor  unless  the  full  market  value  of  the 
estate  or  interest  disposed  of,  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided 
by  this  constitution  and  laws  in  conformity  herewith,  be  paid  to  the  State;  nor  shall 
any  lands  which  the  State  may  hold  by  grant  from  the  United  States  be  disposed  of 
exc'ept  in  the  manner  and  for  at  least  the  price  prescribed  in  the  grant  thereof,  if  the 
i^me  are  so  prescribed,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  attorney- 
gem^ral,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  constitute  a  board  which  shall 
l>e  styleii  "the  state  board  of  education  and  public  lands,"  and  in  addition  to  the 
px^wers  and  duties  in  this  constitution  elsewhere  provided,  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
Akma  of  this  article  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  have  control  of  all 
surh  public  lands  and  of  the  appraiseujent,  sale,  rental,  and  disposal  thereof,  and  the 
investment  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom,  under  the  same  limitations  as  those  pro- 
vid'e<l  in  relation  to  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  such  lands  or  of  other  property  receive<l  by  the  State  in 
like  manner  as  such  lands  shall  constitute  and  remam  permanent  funds,  of  which  the 
interest  and  income,  but  no  part  of  the  principal,  shall  be  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  gifts,  grants,  or  devises.  The  principal  of  each  fund  shall  be 
prt^erved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  no  part  of  any  specific  fund  shall  be 
diverted  from  its  designateti  object  or  transferred  to  any  other.  The  State  shall 
make  good  all  losses  from  anv  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  public  lands  of  the  State  shall  be  classified  by  the  said  board  of  e<luca- 
tion  and  public  lands  as  follows: 

1 .  I^nds  w^hich  are  valuable  only  for  grazing  purposes. 

2.  Lands  which  are  principally  valuable  for  timber,  salt  lakes  or  springs,  stone,  or 
other  minerals  upon  them. 

3.  Agricultural  lands. 

4.  Lands  within  the  limits  of  any  town  or  city  or  within  three  miles  of  such  limits. 
Any  of  such  lands  shall  be  reclassifietl  whenever  by  reason  of  increased  facilities 

for  irrigation  or  otherwise  they  may  be  subject  to  a  different  classification. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  board  of  education  and  public  lands  shall  cause  all  the  lands  of 
the  different  classes  to  be  appraised  by  sworn  appraisers,  part  of  whom  at  least  shall 
l)e  residents  of  the  county  wherein  the  lands  to  be  appraised  are  situate,  and  after 
all  such  lands  have  been  appraised  said  board  shall  designate  for  sale  such  lands  as 
they  may  think  most  advantageous  for  the  public  interest  to  be  sold.  But  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  lands  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  said  classes  shall  be  sold 
during  any  period  of  live  years,  commencing  wuth  the  date  on  which  this  constitution 
goes  into  enect. 

Sfc.  6.  All  sales  of  school  lands  shall  be  held  at  the  county  seat  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  to  be  sold  is  situate,  after  sixty  days*  advertisement  of  the  same  in 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  such  county,  and  one  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. ^  Such  sale  shall  be  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  upon  such  terms 
of  payment  as  the  said  board  may  deem  best  for  obtaining  the  best  price,  but  no 
lands  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  their  appraised  value,  and  the  interest  on  any  deferred 
riayments  shall  not  be  less  than  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annually.  All 
landf«  de'«ignated  for  sale  and  not  sold  within  two  years  after  the  appraisement  shall 
be  reappraised  before  they  are  sold.  The  State  shall  in  no  case  part  with  the  title  to 
any  lands  until  full  payment  has  been  made  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  The  lands  of  the  fourth  class  shall  be  sold  in  subdivisions  of  not  more  than 
five  ai'res  €$ach;  those  of  the  first  class  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  section,  and  those 
of  the  smaller  classes  in  the  smallest  subdivisions  into  which  they  may  have  been 
divided,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  sold  in  larger  tracts  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
a<Te6. 

Sec.  8.  The  l^slature  mav  provide  b^'  law  for  leasing  the  public  lands  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years,  and  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  section  to  smy  one  per- 
son or  company;  but  such  leasing  shall  be  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction, 
after  notice  as  heretofore  provided  in  case  of  sale.  All  rents  shall  be  paid  annually 
in  advance. 

Sbc.  9.  No  law  shall  ever  be  enacted  granting  any  privil^s  by  reason  of  the  occu- 
pation, cultivation,  or  improvement  of  any  public"  lands  of  the  State  subsequent  to 
the  survey  thereof  by  the  United  States.  No  claims  for  such  occupation,  cultiva- 
tion, or  improvement  of  any  such  lands  shall  ever  be  recognized,  nor  shall  such 
occupation,  cultivation,  or  improvement  ever  be  used  to  diminish  the  purchase  price 
of  the  public  lands. 

Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall  pass  suitable  laws  for  the  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and 
disbursement  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  all  other 
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public  moneys  and  funds.  No  custodian  of  any  such  moneys  or  funds  shall  in  any 
manner  use  or  loan  any  part  thereof  for  any  private  purpose  or  deposit  the  same  in 
any  bank  or  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  otherwise  than  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  of  the  county  to  which  such  moneys  or  funds  belong; 
and  every  violation  of  the  foregoing  provision  shall  constitute  an  embezzlement  of  so 
much  of  the  said  moneys  or  funds  as  shall  be  so  ased,  loaned,  or  deposited,  and  shall 
be  felony,  and  any  failure  to  pay  over,  produce,  or  account  for  any  of  the  public 
moneys  or  funds  intrusted  to  such  custodian,  as  by  law  recjuired  or  demanded,  shall 
be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzlement. 

Article  XI. — AHsea^ment  and  taxation. 

Sec.  1.  The  rate  of  a.ssessment  and  taxation  shall  l^e  uniform,  and  taxes  shall  W 
levied  upon  such  property  a«  the  legislature  shall  i>rescribe,  except  hs  other.wise 
herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  at  each  regular  session  for  raising  suflicient 
revenue  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  for  two  years. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  sliall  not  levy  in  any  one  year  a  liigher  rate  of  taxation  than 
one  i)er  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  within  the  State,  excei>t  to 
repel  inva.*<ion  or  suppress  insurrection. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes  upon  particular  article*!  and 
upon  occupations,  which  shall  be  uniform  as  to  the  class  of  persons  and  propery  upon 
which  they  operate. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  may  also  im|>ose  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  in  excess  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Src.  6.  The  stock  of  any  company  or  corporation  shall  not  \ye  taxed  without 
making  a  proporti.mate  deduction  for  any  property  of  that  C()mj>any  or  corjKjration 
which  may  have  been  taxed. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  an  annual  poll 
tax  of  not  more  than  one  dollar  on  each  poll,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  pubHc  schools  in  the  school  district  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  eciualization,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts.  State  treasurer,  and  attorney-general. 
The  duty  of  the  State  board  of  equalization  shall  be  to  adjust  and  equalize' the  valu- 
ation of  real  and  i^rsonal  property  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  Surh 
board  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  taxation  as  may  l)e  prescrilied 
by  law. 

Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  discharge  anv  county, 
city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation  or  su\)divij^ion 
of  the  State  from  its  proportionate  share  of  taxes  levied  for  any  purpose  except  by 
a  four-fifths  vote. 

Sec  10.  The  property  of  the  State  and  of  all  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  school 
districts,  and  other  municipal  corporations,  pul)lic  libraries,  lots  with  the  buildingi* 
theron  when  said  buildings  are  used  solely  for  religious  worship  or  for  educational  or 
charitable  purposes,  and  all  cemeteries  not  used  or  held  for  private  or  corporate 
profit,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Mining  claims  before  patent  shall  be  taxe<i 
only  upon  the  gross  output  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  The  power  to  license  and  tax  corporations  or"  corporate  property  shall 
never  l)e  relinquished  by  the  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec,  12.  The  legislature  may  exempt  from  taxation,  to  each  head  of  a  family,  proji- 
erty  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec  13.  The  State  shall  incur  no  debt  for  any  purj>ose  whatever,  ini'luding  exist- 
ing indebtedness,  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  live  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  liability  of  the  State  for  debts  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec  14.  The  credit  of  the  State,  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  shall  not  be  granted  to 
or  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  assume  the 
debts  or  liabilities  of  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
municipal  corporation  or  sulxiivision  of  the  State,  unless  such  debt  shall  have  been 
created  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  State  in  war. 

Sec  15.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  specific' 
appropriation  made  by  law. 

Article  XII, — Munidiml  corporations. 

Sec  1.  Cities  and  towns  shall  not  be  incorporated  by  special  laws;  but  the  legis- 
lature shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  incorporation,  organization,  and  classi- 
fication in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns^which  laws  may  he 
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altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  general  laws.  Cities  and  towns  heretofore  incor- 
porateci  may  become  orj^nized  unoer  such  general  laws  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
electors  at  a  general  election  shall  so  determine,  under  such  provisions  therefor  as 
may  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  county,  or  incorporated  city  or  town,  may  make  and  enforce  within 
its  liniits  all  such  local,  police,  sanitary,  and  other  regulations  as  are  not  in  conflict 
with  its  charter  or  with  tne  general  laws. 

Sbc".  3.  No  municipal  corporation,  or  quasi  municipal  corporation,  in  the  State  sliall 
incur  any  debt,  including  existing  indebtedness,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  in  excess 
of  five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  such  corporation,  as 
ghown  by  the  last  regular  assessment  made  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  nor  in  any 
sum  whatever  in  excess  of  its  yearly  income  or  revenue  without  the  assent  of  k 
majority  of  the  (jualified  electors  thereof,  who  shall  l)e  payers  of  taxes  on  propfrtv 
therein.  But  this  shall  not  l>e  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  liability  of  any  sucfi 
i**^n><5*^tion  for  any  existing  indebtedness. 

8bc.  4.  No  county,  town,  city,  or  other  municipal  or  quasi-municipal  corporation, 
l«y  vote  of  its  citizens  or  otherwise,  shall  ever  become  a  stockholder  in  any  jomt-stock 
•unipany,  corporation,  or  association  whatever,  or  raise  money  for,  or  make  donation 
to,  or  loan  its  credit  to  or  in  aid  of  anv  such  company,  corporation,  or  association. 

Sec.  5.  The  several  counties  of  the  I'erritory  of  New  Mexico,  as  they  are  now  jiro- 
vided  for  by  law,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  counties  of  this  State  until  otherwise 
es^tiililihihed  or  changed  by  Taw. 

Sbc\  6.  Provision  slialfbe  made  by  general  laws  for  the  creation  and  organization 
of  new  counties,  but  the  (juestion  of  the  creation  of  any  new  county  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  a  vote  of  the  (jualitied  electors  in  the  territory  embraced  witliin  the  proposed 
new  county  before  any  such  county  shall  be  created;  but  no  county  now  estalilished 
s^hall  be  reduceil,  nor  shall  anv  new  county  be  formed,  so  as  to  have  less  ])opulati()n 
than  will  be  sutticieut  to  entitle  it  to  at  least  one  representative  in  the  legislature. 

Sec.  7.  No  county  now  established  as  aforesaid  shall  be  reduced  to  an  area  of  less 
than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles,  and  no  new  county  shall  befoniuMl 
coDtainlng  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles,  until  twelve  years 
alter  this  constitution  goes  into  effect. 

Sec.  8.  New  or  unorganized  counties  may,  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  be 
temporarily  annexed  to  such  other  county  or  counties  an  may  be  most  convenient. 

Sbc".  9.  Whenever  territory  is  taken  from  any  county  or  counties  and  attached  to 
another,  or  whenever  a  new'county  is  forme<i,  the  county  to  which  said  territory  is 
attached,  or  the  new  county,  shalfbe  liable  to  pay  its  ratable  proportion  of  all  the 
then  existing  liabilities  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which  such  territory  is  triken 
or  from  which  such  new  county  is  formed,  less  the  same  ratable  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  county  buildings  and  property  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which 
such  territory  is  taken:  I^rovidtdy  That  such  portion  so  taken  shall  have  been  a  i)ortion 
of  the  county  from  which  the  same  is  taken  for  not  less  than  four  years  prtniously. 
Sbc.  10.  ill  any  county  where  the  county  seat  has  not  been  fixed  the  question  of 
\Xs  place  shall  be  8ubmitte<i  to  the  electors  of  the  county  at  a  general  election.  The 
place  receiving  the  majority  of  all  votes  cast  by  qualified  electors  shall  be  the  county 
seat;  but  in  the  fonnation  of  new  counties  the  county  seat  may  be  fixed  temporarily 
by  the  l^slature. 

Sec.  11.  No  county  seat  shall  be  changed  until  a  proposition  designating  the  place  to 
which  the  removal  is  proposes!  shall  have  l)een  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  county, 
anil  >hall  have  receive<l  two-thirds  of  the  vote  cast  by  qiiaHfied  electors.  No  person 
shall  vote  on  such  a  proj)o*'ition  who  shall  not  have  resided  in  the  county  for  six 
months  and  in  the  election  precinct  for  ninety  days  next  prece<ling  the  election.  A 
proprjhition  to  cliange  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  after  having  been  so  submitted, 
shall  not  again  be  submitted  to  the  electors  for  five  years. 

Sbc.  12.  All  c^untv  and  precinct  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  county  or  precinct,  respectively,  and  city,  town,  and  village  oflivvrs  shall  be 
electe«I  or  appointed  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  XIIT. — CorporathuK, 

Sec.  1.  All  existing  charters  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privileges,  under 
which  the  corjK)rations  or  grantees  shall  not  have  organized  and  commence*  1  business 
in  goofl  faith  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  thereafter  have 
n-i  validity,  ex(ept  in  such  corporations  or  grantees  whose  time  to  orjfanize  under 
their  charter  or  grant  has  not  expired  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Sw.  2.  The  lejfislature  shall  provide  the  method  whereby  the  courts  may  revoke 
'T  annul  anv  charter  or  incorjjoration  existing  and  revotable  at  the  time  this  consti- 
tution gries  into  effetrt,  or  that  may  thereafter  be  create<l,  whenever  in  Ui^  opinion  it 
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may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  no 
injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  corporators  or  creditors. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  elections  for  directors  or  managers  of  incorporated  companies  every 
stockholder  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  numlier  of  shares 
of  stock  owne<l  by  him  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to  1h» 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  said  shares  and  give  one  candidate  as  manv  votes  as  the  num- 
ber of  directors  or  managers  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall 
equal,  or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  among  as  many  candidates  as  he 
shall  think  fit;  and  such  directors  or  managers  shall  not  be  elected  in  any  other 
manner. 

Sec.  4.  No  corporation  shall  acquire  or  hold  property,  or  engage  in  business  in  this 
State  without  having  a  designated  place  of  business  and  an  authorized  agent  within 
the  State  upon  whom  process  may  be  served. 

Sec.  5.  ^o  railroad,  telegraph,  express,  or  other  corporation,  or  the  lessees  or  man- 
agers thereof,  shall  consolidate  its  stock,  pro]:»erty,  or  franchises  with  an v  other  rail- 
road, telegraph,  express,  or  other  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its  control  a 
parallel  or  competing  line.  And  in  no  case  shall  any  consolidation  take  place  except 
upon  at  leaat  sixty  days*  public  notice  to  all  stockholders  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  No  street  or  other  railroad  shall  be  constructed  upon  any  street  or  highway 
wuthin  any  incorporated  city,  town,  or  village  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
authorities  having  the  control  of  the  street  or  highway  proi)osod  to  be  occupied  by 
such  street  or  other  railroad. 

Sbc.  7.  The  term  "cori)oration,"  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  not  be  understoo<l  to 
embrace  municipalities  or  political  divisions  of  the  State  unless  otherwise  expressly 
stated;  but  it  shall  be  held  and  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint-stock 
companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations  not  possessed 
by  individuals  or  partnerships. 

Sec.  8.  Any  combination  between  individuals,  associations,  or  corporations  havinu 
for  its  object*  or  which  shall  operate  to  control,  the  price  or  exchange  of  any  article 
of  manufacture  or  commerce,  product  of  the  soil  or  mine,  is  hereby  prohibited  and 
declared  unlaw^ful  and  against  public  policy;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  by 
law  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  such  unlawful 
combinations. 

Sec.  9.  All  railroad,  transportation,  and  express  companies  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  or  of  anv  other  State  doing  business  in  the  State  shall  be  common  car- 
riers, and  all  railroads  owned  or  contr(3iled  by  such  companies  shall  be  public  high- 
ways, and  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  dip- 
crimination  and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight,  express,  and  passenger  tariffs  on 
the  different  railroads,  and  in  the  charges  of  telephone,  telegraphic,  and  insurance 
companies  in  this  State,  and  enforce  such  laws  by  adequate  i)enalties,  to  the  extent, 
if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  franchise.  The 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  shall  be  a  judicial 
question,  to  l>e  determined  by  the  courts. 

Sec.  10.  Each  stockholder  in  all  incorporated  companies,  except  corporation'^ 
organized  for  banking  or  insurance  purposes,  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  to  the  amount  of  his  unpaid  stock  and  no  more,  and  one  or  more  stock- 
holders may  Ik»  joined  as  parties  defendant  in  suits  to  recover  uix)n  this  liability. 

Sec.  11.  Corporations  shall  not  issue  stock  except  to  bona  tide  subscribers  therefor 
or  their  assignees;  nor  shall  any  corporation  issue  any  bond  or  other  obligation  for 
the  payment  of  money,  except  for  money  or  property  received  or  labor  done.  The 
stock  of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased  except  in  pursuance  of  a  general  law,  nor 
shall  any  law  authorize  the  increase  of  stock  without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
persons  holding  the  larger  amount  in  value  of  the  stock,  nor  without  due  notice  of 
the  proposed  increase  having  been  previously  given  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed oy  law.     All  fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void. 

Sbc.  12.  No  corporation  organized  outside  the  limits  of  this  State  shall  be  allowetl  to 
transact  business  within  the  State  on  more  favorable  conditions  than  are  prescrilied 
by  law  to  similar  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  13.  No  corporation  shall  alienate  or  lease  anv  franchise  so  as  to  relieve  the 
franchise  or  property  held  thereunder  from  the  liabilities  of  the  lessor  or  grantor, 
lessee  or  grantee,  contracted  or  incurred  in  the  operation,  use,  or  enjoyment  of  such 
franchise  or  any  of  its  privileges. 

Sec.  14.  The'property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  companies  shall  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  same  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

Sbc.  15.  No  corporation,  association,  or  individual  shall  issue  or  put  in  circulation 
as  money  anything  but  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.     Each  stockholder  of 
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tny  bank  or  insarance  company  shall  be  individually  and  personally  liable,  equally 
and  ratably,  and  not  one  for  another,  for  all  contracts,  debts,  and  engagements  of 
mvh  bank'or  insurance  company,  accruing  while  they  remain  such  stockholders,  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  their  stock  therein  at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  invested  in  such  shares. 

Sec.  16.  Any  president,  director,  manager,  cashier,  or  other  officer  of  any  banking 
institution  who  shall  receive  or  assent  to  the  reception  of  deposits  after  he  Fhall 
have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  banking  institution  is  insolvent  or  in  failing  cir- 
cams<tance8  shall  be  individually  responsible  for  such  deposits  so  received. 

Article  XIV. — Mining  and  water  rights. 

Sk".  1.  There  may  be  established  and  maintained  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
mines,  the  duties  and  salary  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  said  office 
shall  be  established  the  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  thereto  a  person  known  to  be  competent,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
years. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines, 
the  construction  of  escapement  shafts,  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  l)e  necefi- 
?ary  to  protect  the  health  and  secure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  therein,  and  shall 
prohibit  the  emplovment  in  the  mines  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  may  make  such  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
nei-essary  for  proper  and  equitable  drainage  of  mines. 

SBt\  4.  The  legislature  may  provide  that  the  science  of  mining  and  metallurgy  be 
taught  in  one  or  more  of  the  institutions  of  learning  under  the  patronage  of*  the 
State. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposc^s  have  vested  and  accrued,  the  possess- 
ors and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same, 
and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  th(^  purposes  herein 
5peciiie<l  is  acknowledged  and  C(mfirmed,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  this  constitu- 
tion as  to  taking  property  for  public  or  private  une. 

Article  XV.— Forestry. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall  enact  laws  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  and  to  pre- 
serve the  forests  on  the  lands  of  the  State  and  upon  any  p*irt  of  the  public  domain 
the  control  of  which  may  be  conferred  by  Congress  upon  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  may  provide  by  law  that  the  increase  in  value  of  private 
lands,  caused  by  the  planting  of  hedges,  orchards,  and  forests  thereon,  shall  not  for 
a  limited  time  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  such  lands  for  taxation. 

Article  XVI. — Miscellaneous. 

Sec.  1.  In  addition  to  the  State  University,  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  the  School  of  Mines  already  established  by  law  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  one  or  more  State  normal  schools  shall  be  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  Public  institutions  may  be  established  by  law  for  the  maintenance,  care, 
and  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or  indigent  sick  persons,  orphans,  or  pau- 
pers; and  whenever  any  such  institution  shall  have  been  so  established  and  put  in 
operation,  no  other  institution  for  the  same  purpose  shall  receive  any  aid  or  support 
.tn>ni  public  funds;  but  until  such  institutions  are  so  established  and  put  in  opera- 
tion, provision  may  l^e  ma<le  by  law  for  the  maintenance,  care,  and  instruction  of 
•flich  persons  by  individuals  or  in  other  institutions.  Such  aid  and  supnort  shall  be 
under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  such 
iniiividual  or  other  institution  shall  make  itemized  annual  report  concerning  such 
aid  and  support  to  the  governor  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

Sbc.  3.  Public  money  or  property  shall  never  be  used  or  appropriated  for  private 
purposes,  nor  for  the  aid  or  support  of  any  institution  not  under  the  absolute  control 
of  tne  State,  except  for  the  time  as  in  the  foregoing  secition  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  The  compensation  of  no  officer  shall  be  by  law  increased  or  diminished 
after  hie  election  or  during  his  term  of  office. 

Sbc,  5.  All  officers  who  are  by  law  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  fees  for 
services  which  are  to  be  paid  into  any  public  fund  shall  collect  the  same  in  advance, 
and  shall  l)e  resjwnsible  for  any  loss  Vesnlting  from  a  failure  so  to  do. 

Sbc.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution,  every  officer,  unless 
sooner  removed  according  t<i  law,  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly  qualified. 
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Sec'.  7.  Each  oftict^r  elected  or  appointed  to  office  under  the  authority  of  this  con- 
BtitutioD  jihall  take  and  siil^scribe  an  oath  or  attinnation  to  supi)ort  the  Constitution 
of  the  United- State**  and  of  thin  State,  and  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duti(*s  of  his 
office,  which  oath  or  affirmation  phall  be  filed  in  the  otiice  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Article  XVII. — Ammdmeutx, 

Sfx'.  1.  AinendmentH  to  this  constitution  may  bt»  proiH)sed  in  either  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  if  the  same  fhall  Ix?  agreed  to  by  two-thirdi»  of  all  the  menibers 
elected  to  the  two  houses,  voting  separately,  such  propose*!  amendments  shall,  with 
the  ayes  and  nays  thereon,  l)e  entere<l  upon  their  journals,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  submit  such  amendments  to  the  elettors  of  the  State  at  the  next 
general  election,  and  c^use  the  same  to  be  published  without  delay  for  at  least  six 
conse<-utive  weeks  prior  to  said  election  in  not  less  than  one  newspa|>er  of  general 
circulation  (if  there  l>e  such  newsmj)er)  published  in  each  county,  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  electors  shall  ratify  tlie  same,  such  amen<lments  shall  become  a  part 
of  this  constitution. 

Skc.  2.  If  more  than  one  amendment  is  proposed,  thev  shall  l>e  sulmiitted  in  such 
manner  that  the  electors  shall  vote  for  or  against  each  of  them  separately. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  meml^ers  electe<l  to  each  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature shall  deem  it  necessary  t/)  call  a  convention  to  revi^e  or  amend  this  constitu- 
tion, they  shall  recommend  the  electors  to  vote  at  the  n«'xt  general  election  for  or 
against  the  convention,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  at  such  election 
shall  have  voted  for  a  convention,  the  l€»gislature  at  its  next  session  shall  provi<le  by 
law  for  calling  the  same,  and  such  convention  shall  consist  of  a  nmnber  of  menil>ers 
not  less  than  double  the  nund)er  of  senators  at  that  time  in  the  legislature.  The 
legi>lature  shall  prescril)e  the  manner  of  voting  for  said  convention. 

Sec.  4.  Any  constitution  adoj)te<i  by  such  convention  shall  nc^t  take  effect  until  it 
ha«  been  submittwi  to  and  ratihed  by  the  people. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  article  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
amendment  or  revision  or  repeal  of  any  article  or  section  of  this  constitution, 
which  by  its  terms  is  made  irrevocable,  except  as  therein  provided. 

Article  XVIII, — ('om}Kwt  inth  the  United  , "Stales. 

Sec.  1.  The  State  of  New  Mexico  is  an  insej>arable  i)art  of  the  Federal  Union  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  2.  The  legal  debt>>  and  liabilities  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
assumed  and  paid  by  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabi- 
tant of  this  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  fierson  or  pro})erty  on  account  of  his  or 
her  mode  of  religious  worship,  nor  shall  any  preference  Ix^  given  by  law  to  any 
religious  establishment.  No  religious  test  shall  l)e  reijuired  for  any  ofhce  or  for  juiy 
vote  at  any  election;  nor  shall  any  jx?rson  be  incomi)elent  to  testify  on  account  of 
his  or  her' opinions  on  matters  of  religious  l)elief,  nor  l)e  questioned  in  any  court 
touching  sucn  opinions  so  as  to  effect  the  weight  of  his  or  her  testimony. 

Sec.  4.  The  i)eople  inhabiting  this  State  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever 
disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriatetl  public  lands  Iving  within  the 
boundaries  thereof  and  to  all  lan<ls  lying  within  said  limits  owned  or  held  by  any 
Indian  or  Indian  tribes,  and  that  until  the  title  thereto  shall  have  lKM?n  extinguished 
by  the  United  States  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  Indian  lan<ls  sliall  remain  under  the  absolute  juriwliction 
and  control  of  the  Cimgress  of  the  United  States;  that  the  lands  or  other  proi>erty 
Ijelonging  to  citizens  of  the  Uniteil  States  residing  without  tlie  State  shall  never  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  lands  or  other  property  belonging  to  residents  thereof; 
that  no  taxes  shall  Ix?  impose<l  by  the  State  on  lands  or  property  therein  l)elonging 
to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  purchastHl  by  the  United  States  or  reserved  for  its  use; 
but  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  State  from  taxinir  as  other  lands  are  taxe<l  any 
lan<l8  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  who  has  severed  his  tribal  relations  and  has 
obtained  from  the  United  States  or  from  anv  jx»rson  or  source  a  title  thereto  by  pat- 
ent or  other  grant,  save  and  except  such  lands  as  have  l)een  or  may  be  granted  to  any 
Indian  or  Indians  under  any  act  of  Congress  containing  a  ])rovisi()n  exempting  the 
lands  thus  taxed  from  taxation;  but  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by 
this  State  so  lone  and  to  such  extent  as  such  act  of  Congress  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  0]>en  to  all  the  children  of  this  State  and  free  from 
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sectarian  control,  and  no  other  or  different  schools  shall  receive  any  aid  or  support 
from  the  public  treasury. 

Sbc.  6.  The  onlinances  and  provisions  in  thisartii'le  eontaineil  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this  State. 

SCHEDl'LK    AM)   ORDINANCE. 

Sbc.  1.  All  writ**,  actions,  prosecutions,  claims,  habilitiet*,  and  obligations  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  all  rights  of  individuals  and  bodies 
4t)rp«>rate  shall  continue  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in  this  government;  and  all 
procew  which  may  l>efore  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  under  this 
roastitution  be  ijwued  under  the  authority  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
as  vali<l  tkn  if  issued  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

»Sec.  2.  All  property  and  right«  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  several  counties,  sub- 
divLfions,  and  political  bodies  corporate  of  or  in  tne  Territory,  including  fines,  pen- 
alties, forfeitures,  debts,  claims,  and  recognizances,  obligations,  and  other  undertak- 
in«2>*  heretofore  taken  or  which  may  be  taken  before  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
department  under  this  constitution,  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
or  any  county,  subdivision,  or  political  body  corporate,  officer  or  otherwise,  to  or 
for  the  public,  shall  inure  to  the  State  or  remain  to  the  county,  local  subdivision, 
«-<»rj*<>ration,  officer,  or  public,  as  the  vase  may  be,  as  if  the  change  of  government 
lia«l  not  l)een  made,  and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  accordingly.  All  criminal 
j.niHei'utionB  and  penal  actions  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judicial  department  under  this  constitution,  and  whioh  shall  then  be 
pt- ndiug,  may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  and  execution  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  All  crimes  and  misdemeanors  conmiitted  against  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  shall  l)e  punished  by  the  State  as  they  might  have  been  punished  by  the 
Tf  rritory  if  the  change  of  government  had  not  been  made. 

Sbc.  4.  All  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  when  this  constitution 
take?  effect  which  are  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution  shall  remain  in  force  until 
they  expire  by  their  limitation  or  Ihj  altered  or  repealed  bv  the  legislature. 

.<BC.  5.  This  constitution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  immediately  upon 
the  admif^on  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State. 

.<EC.  6.  All  officers  who  may  be  holding  their  offices  and  appointments  in  the  Ter- 
rit<»rj'  of  New  Mexico  under  the  authority  of  the  Tnited  States  or  under  the  authority 
of  said  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  vState  shall  continue 
to  hold  and  exercise  their  respective  offices  and  appointments  until  superseded  by 
the  State  authorities  under  this  constitution. 

Sei^*.  7.  All  cases  j)ending  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
exi-ept  caf«e8  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  into  the  supreme  court  hereby  created,  to  he  there  heard  and  determined 
a.«  though  originally  brought  uo  to  that  court  from  the  district  court  of  the  State; 
an<l  if  any  such  caie  is  remanaed  for  further  or  other  proceedings  it  shall  be  sent 
lia<k  ta  the  district  court  of  the  State  for  the  county  in  the  district  court  for  which, 
under  the  Territorial  form  of  government,  the  original  judgment  or  decree  was 
entered. 

Sec.  8.  The  district  court  for  each  county  is  declared  to  be  a  successor  to  and  a 
crtntinnation  of  the  district,  court  established  in  such  county  by  the  Territorial 
leid-'lature,  and  all  pending  suits,  matters,  and  proceedings,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
>hall  be  tried,  heard,  and  determined  by  the  new  court  hereby  established,  and  the 
file*,  dockets,  and  other  records  shall  l)e'  continuous  and  unbroken. 

Sbc.  9.  The  prolmte  court  for  each  county  shall  be  a  continuation  of  the  probate 
<**»nrt  under  the  Territorial  government,  arid  the  record  and  files  thereof  shall  be 
<N>Dtlnuous  and  unbroken. 

Sec.  10.  Until  otherwise  provide<l  by  law,  the  seals  now  in  use  by  the  supreme, 
district,  and  probate  courts  of  the  Territory  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  seals  of 
the  supreme,  district,  and  probate  courts,  res|)cctively,  of  the  State. 

Sec  11.  This  constitution  shall  l)e  sul>mitte(l  for  adoption  or  rejection  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  qualifie<l  by  law  to  vote  at  all  elections  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
at  a  special  election  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election,  on  the  first 
Tues^Uiy  after  the  first  Monday  in  Noveml)er,  A.  D.  1890,  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
Tnited' States  shall  sooner  pass  an  enabling  act  for  the  Territorv  of  New  Mexico,  in 
which  case,  unless  the  time  for  an  election  is  fixed  in  said  act,  this  constitution  shall 
\ni  ?«abniitted  to  the  people  at  an  election  to  lx»  held  within  ninety  days  after  the 
{■assa^  of  such  acty  to  he  called  by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  New  ^lexico,  such  proclamation  to  be  issued  not  less  than  forty  days  before  the 
♦lay  of  the  election.     Said  ele<»tion  shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  the  manner 
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provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  general  elections,  and  the  retnms  thereof 
shall  be  made  and  canvasped  in  the  same  manner  and  bv  the  same  aathority  as 
provided  in  cases  of  general  elections,  and  abetracts  «»f  such  returns  duly  certified 
shall  be  transujitted  to  the  board  of  can\-a8sers,  which  »ud  board  of  i-anvassers  shall 
consist  of  the  governor  and  se<Tetary  of  the  Territory  and  the  president  of  this  c<>n- 
vention.  Said  board  shall  canvass  the  votes  so  returned  and  cvrtifv  the  same  an<l 
declare  the  result  of  said  election  in  the  same  manner  as  is  rv«iuired  by  law  for  the 
election  of  a  delegate  in  Congress. 

At  the  said  election  all  ballots  which  may  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  constitution  shall 
have  written  or  printed  on  them  the  w«>nls  **For  the  i*onstitution,"  and  all  ballots 
which  may  be  cast  against  the  con^^titution  shall  have  written  or  printed  on  them  the 
wonis  **  Against  the  constitution/*  and  such  hallots  shall  be  counted  for  or  against 
the  constitution  acct>rdingly. 

Said  board  of  canvaii«>ers  shall  alM>  make  and  tile  with  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  certificate  setting  forth  the  numlx»r  of  votes  i'a>-t  for  the  constitution  and  the 
number  cast  against  it,  and  shall  alsi>  file  a  ivrtifi4*ate  tvrtifying  whether  the  said 
constitution  has  been  ratifieil  bv  a  majority  •»!  all  the  votes  csL<t  for  or  against  it  or 
not,  copies  of  which  i*ertificate  shall  be  f«Srwanle«i  by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory, 
duly  certified  by  him,  one  to  the  SjH«ker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
another  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  r«>ngTv.-s  ot  the  United  States;  and  said 
secretary  shall  also  forwanl  along  with  each  of  said  tvrtificates,  and  attach  theri^to, 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  12.  lmme<liately  upon  the  admisei^n  oi  the  Territory  a.*«  a  State  the  governor 
of  the  Territory, ^>r  in  I'^s^  of  hisalv^enct*  or  failure  to  act.  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory, or  in  i-aseof  his  al>sen<*e  or  failure  to  act.  the  pn'sident  of  this  convention,  tihall 
issue  a  proi'lamation,  which  shall  lie  publishtnl  and  a  ii»py  thereof  mailed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ixtfini  of  county  ct>nmiissi oners  of  esich  nnmty,  calling  an  election  by  the 
people  of  all  State,  district,  countv,  pnvinct,  ajid  other  otticers  created  and  ina<ie 
elective  by  this  constitution,  and  Axing  a  day  for  such  election,  which  shall  not  l>e 
less  than  forty  days  after  the  date  of  such  pnx'lanmtion  nor  more  than  ninety  days 
after  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

Sec.  Mi.  The  board  of  fX)unty  ix>nunissioncrs  of  the  several  counties  shall  thereujcm 
onler  such  election  for  said  day.  and  shall  caust^  m>titv  thereof  to  be  given  in  the 
manner  and  fc»r  the  length  of  tinu»  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  in  ca.^>  of 
general  election  for  dek*aate  to  Congn^s  and  county  and  other  ofiii-ers. 

Every  <iualifie<l  eleitor  of  the  Territory  at  the  date  oi  said  eUvtion  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote'thereat.  Sai«l  election  shall  Ive  conducte«l  in  all  res|»ects  in  the  same  manner 
as  provi<le<i  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  tor  general  eUvtions,  and  the  returns  thereof 
shall  1k^  made  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authority  as  pro- 
vided in  cases  of  such  general  elections,  but  returns  for  all  State  and  district  f>tticers 
and  meml)ers  of  the  legislature  shall  In*  made  to  the  umvassing  Ix^ard  herein  pro- 
vi<le<l  for. 

Sec.  14.  Thirty  days  after  such  eUvtiim  for  State,  «listrict.  county,  precinct,  and 
other  officers  (or  on  the  following  day  if  said  :>Oth  day  shall  fall  on  Sunday),  said 
Ixxard  of  canvassers  sliall  assemble  at  the  st*atof  government  as  now  fixe<l  by  law  and 

{)ro<*eed  to  canvass  the  vott^  for  all  State  and  district  <>tfitvrs  and  meml)ers  of  the 
egislature  in  the  manner  pn»vided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  canvassing  the 
votes  for  Delegate  to  C<»ngress,  and  they  shall  issue  certiticatt»s  of  ele<*tiiai  to  the  per- 
sons found  to  be  electe<l  to  said  other's  severallv,  and  shall  make  and  tile  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  an  al»stract  i^ertifieil  Uy  them  of  the  numlier  of  votes  cast 
for  each'|>erson  f<»r  each  of  said  offices  and  of  the  total  numl)er  of  votes  i-ast  in  each 
county. 

Sec.  15.  The  i*anvassing  l)oanl  of  the  various  countii»s  shall. issiie  t»ertiticat(»s  of 
election  to  the  several  j)ersons  found  by  them  to  have  l>een  elect e«l  to  the  several 
county  and  precinct  offi<-es. 

Sec!  16.  .\11  officers  elei'ted  at  such  electit>n  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  they 
have  been  det!lareii  electeii,  if  New  Mexico  shall  have  Ikvu  then  admitte<l  as  a  State, 
and  il  not,  within  thirty  days  after  New  Mexicti  shall  have  Ixhmi  a«lmitte<i  as  a  State, 
take  the  oath  required  by  this  constitution,  and  give  the  same  l>ond  as  re<pnred  by 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  l>e  given  in  t-ases  of  like  officers  of  the  Territory,  and 
shall  thereu{>on  enter  upon  the  <hities  of  their  rt^sjHH'tive  (offices:  but  the  legislature 
may  retpiire  by  law  all  such  officvrs  to  give  other  or  further  Inuids. 

Sec.  17.  All'officers  electwl  at  such  election  shall  linld  their  offices  until  the  legi.«<- 
lature  shall  provide  by  law  in  at*conlance  with  this  ct>nstituiion  for  the  elei'tion  of 
their  successors,  and  until  such  successors  shall  be  cKvted  and  nuaUfit'd. 

Sec.  18.  The  governor-elect  of  this  State,  imnuMliately  u|>im  his  qualifying  and 
entering  ujkhi  the  duties  of  his  offict*.  shall  issue  his  pnviamation  o^nvening  the  leg- 
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bUtnre  of  the  State  at  the  seat  of  jj^ivernmeiit  as  now  fixed  by  law,  on  a  day  to  be 
named  in  such  proclamation,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  nfteen  nor  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation.  Within  ten  days  after  the  organiza- 
tioD  of  the  lejdslature  both  houses  thereof  shall  pro<*eed  to  elect,  as  provided  by  law, 
two  Senators  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  At  said  election  the 
two  persons  who  shall  rtceive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  by  the  senators  and 
repre^ntaiives  of  the  State  shall  be  elected  as  such  United  States  Senators,  and  shall 
Iw  so  declared  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  joint  session  of  said  two  houses. 

The  presidinje;  officers  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  each  of  said  senators,  certifying  the  fact  of  his  election,  which ' 
certificate  shall  also  be  signed  bv  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  secretarv  of 
state. 

Sbc.  19.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  legislature  at  its  first  session  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  indebtedness  incurred  and  authorized  to  be  incurred 
by  the  coiLstitutional  convention  of  New  Mexico  which  shall  remain  unpaid  by  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  20.  This  constitution  shall  be  enrolle<i  in  duplicate,  after  which  both  copies 
thereof  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  this  convention  and  the  secretary  thereof 
and  9Qch  delegates  as  desire  to  sign  the  same,  whereupon  they  shall  \ye  dei)osite<i  in 
the  office  of  the  secretarv  of  the  Territory,  where  thev  may  l)e  signed  at  any  time 
•»y  any  delegate  who  shall  be  prevented  from  signing  the  same  for  any  reasimat  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  of  this  convention.  On  the  first  day  of  December,  A.  I|. 
:>s9,  the  t«ecretary  of  the  Territory  shall  forwani  one  of  said  copies  to  the  PreHdent 
of  the  Tnitetl  States  at  Washington,  and  shall  attach  his  certificate  thereto,  under* 
hi?  seal  of  office,  certifying  that  the  same  is  one  of  the  duplicate  enn)lled  co])ie8  of 
the  constitution  adopte<i  by  this  conventicm;  the  other  copy  shall  remain  on  tile  in 
his  office  until  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be  qualified  under  this  constitution,  when 
the  same  shall  be  turned  over  to  him  and  filed  by  him  and  safely  deposited  an<l 
rec»»nled  by  him  in  the  books  of  miscellaneous  reconls. 

Set.  21.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  number  and  jurisdiction  of  the  dia- 
xnt't  attorneys  shall  l)e  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Ik>ne  in  ojien  convention  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Territory  of  New  ^lexico, 
thijs  2 1st  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  I>ord  1889. 

J.  Franco  Chavez,  Premlmt  of  (hnrenthm. 
I.  M.  Bond,  Secretary  of  Coti  vent  ion. 

The  Territory's  latest  official  voice  on  this  subject  is  that  of  its  thirty- 
fourth  or  hist  (11K)1)  legislative  assembly,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial^ 
in  which  I  heartily  concurred,  and  caused  certified  copies  thereof  to  l>e 
duly  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Congress,  as  in  the  same  requested. 
The  memorial  is  as  follows: 

!fErw    Mexico's   me.>iorial   to    con«re.ss. — a    plain    presentation   op  well-known 

FACTTS    HHOWINd    WHY     THE    TERRITt^RY    SIIOrLD    BK    ADMITTED    TO    THE    UNION    A«   \ 
STATK- 

To  the  honornUe  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled : 

The  people  of  tlie  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  through  your  memorialist,  their 
thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly,  now  in  session  at  8apta  Fe,  resj^ctfully  demand 
that  the  Congress  of  the  Uniteci  States  pass  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  an 
enahlin)?  act  whereby  they  may  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  l>e 
a^lmitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  fo<^ting  with  the  original  States;  and  in  that 
liehalf  respectfully  represent: 

That  they  have  an  inherent  right  to  such  admissitm  by  virtue  of  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 

That  such  form  of  government  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Gua<lalupe-Hidal^o,  more  than  fifty-three' years  ago; 

That  both  of  the  great  jx)litical  parties  of  the  nation  promised  in  their  last  national 
platforms  that  New  Mexii»o  should  be  admitted  as  a  State  without  delay; 

That  the  jx^ople  of  the  Territory  are  ready  and  anxious  for  such  admission,  l>oth 
zryfsX  politii*al  parties  in  the  Territory  having  so  declare<l  in  their  last  Territorial 
:»latfornu»;  and  further,  they  ask  admission — 

Be(rau2<e  a  Territorial  form  of  government  is  intolerable  to  a  free  people;  it  is  an 
incfmgniity  under  American  institutions  and  should  be  maintaine<i  only  so  long  a»s 
aWlutely' necessary  to  prepare  its  people  for  the  higher  form;  and 
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Because  it  is  taxation  without  representation;  it  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as- they  have  no  vote  in  Congress  and 
never  take  part  in  the  politifs  of  their  country,  or  in  the  election  of  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, and  are  never  appointed  to  any  office  in  the  nation  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
Territory  it*«lf,  save  in  the  Army  in  time  of  war;  and 

Because  the  people  in  a  territory  are  not  free,  for  various  reasons,  among  others 
their  legislative  nands  being  tiqd  by'restrictive  acts  of  C-ongress;  because  the  promises 
of  the  national  platfonns  of  both  great  political  parties  are  continually  violated  as  to 
territories;  and  because  what  ought  to  be  our  patrimony,  the  public  domain,  is  often 
disposed  of  absolutely,  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  national  treasury,  and 
restrictive  and  annoying  regulations  are  made  regarding  the  public  lands  that  are 
wrong  in  principle  and  hard  to  get  corrected;  and  l)ecau8e  prohibitive  national  legisla- 
tion as  to  irrigation  and  water  rights  favorable  to  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
but  ruinous  tr>  us,  is  threatened  against  us;  and  because  Congress  nearly  always  turns 
a  (leaf  ear  to  the  just  demands  of  a  territory;  and 

Because  the  j>eople  of  the  nation  have  no  confidence  in  a  territorial  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment, and  refuse  to  invest  their  money  therein,  thus  retarding  its  growth  and 
<levelopment;  and 

Because  for  more  than  half  a  centurv  we  have  been  neglected  by  the  nation,  which 
has  done  nothing  for  the  education  of  our  people,  although  they  nee<.le<l  it  quite  as 
ba<l  in  the  l)eginning  as  do  the  Porto  Kicans  and  other  new  jwssessions  that  are  not 
thus  being  treated;  and 

Because  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  for  half  a  century  paid  tribute  to  the 
National  Government  through  the  tariffs,  sales  of  public  lands,  mining  entries,  tim- 
ber sales,  stamp  taxes,  etc.,  to  an  amount  vastlv  m  excess  of  any  sums  of  money 
ever  received  in  return  for  all  purjwses  combine*!;  but 

New  Mexico  demands  statehood  because  she  has  shown  her  right  to  it,  in  sendins: 
more  soldiers  to  the  defense  of  the  comitry  per  capita  in  the  civil  and  Spanish- 
American  war  than  any  other  State  or  Territory;  an<l 

She  demands  it  l^ecause  she^  is  now  lietter  than  ever  well  fitte<i  to  assume  snch 
higher  form  of  government,  as  in  the  last  few  years  she  has  advanc^ed  from  fourth  to 
first  place  as  a  w<x>l -producing  and  sheep-raising  section  of  the  nation,  and  is  well  on 
toward  first  place  as  a  cattle  raiser,  and  her  mineral,  timl:>er,  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests are  vast  in  extent  and  are  being  developed  in  a  phenomenal  manner.  Railroads 
are  being  built,  plants  erecteil,  and  industries  of  different  kinds  lx»ing  establishetl  all 
over  the  Territory,  which  has  an  area  as  great  as  that  of  all  of  the  New  England 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York  combined. 

Statehood  is  (lemande<l  because  the  Territory  has  now  a  population  of  al)out  250,1)00 
people;  and 

Because  it  has  within  its  Ixmndaries  property  easily  of  the  value  of  upward  of 
$100,000,000  that  will  \>e  available  to  tax  tor  the  support  of  a  State  government;  and 

Because  it  has  made  more  educational  progre.*«s  in  the  last  decade  than  any  other 
part  of  the  nation,  without  exception,  and  has  now  a  l)etter  system  of  common 
s<*hcx>l8  i)i*r  capita  than  any  other  State  or  Territory;  and 

SupiK)rts  more  and  l)etter  public  instituticms  (all  built  at  its  own  expense  when 
the  National  Government  ought  to  have  built  them,  we  still  being  a  Territory!, 
ai!»ong  which  institutions  may  be  mentioned  a  capitol  building,  ^university,  a  schawl 
of  mines,  an  agricultural  college  and  experiment  staticm,  a  normal  university  and  a 
normal  si-hool,  several  other  tine  normal  schools,  a  military  institute,  an'  insane 
a«ylum,  and  a  penitentiary,  l)esi(les  several  fine  hospitals,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
and  many  other  minor  institutions;  and 

Be<-ause  it  has  within  its  l)oundaries  not  less  than  fifteen  cities  and  towns  that  are 
iii^Klern,  up-to-date  pla*'es  in  every  respect,  and  that  are  far  in  advance  of  places  in 
the  Eastern  States  of  e^jual  size,  and  this  without  disparaging  the  many  other  towns 
and  villajres  within  its  boundaries,  and  all  of  which  citios  and  most  of  which  towns 
support  and  have  the  finest  kind  of  buildings  in  which  to  maintain  as  line  a  system 
of  public  schofds  as  exist  anywhere  west  of  the  Central  States;  or,  in  fact,  anywhere 
in  the  whole  nation;  and 

Because  the  Territory  supports  per  capita  more  daily  newspapers  that  take  the 
j)ress  disf)atches,  and  niore  newspai)ers  and  other  publications  eenerally,  than  any 
other  State  or  Territory  in  the  nation,  without  exce|>tion;  and  l)ec*ause  the  Territory 
in  projK>rtion  to  population  sup|)ortsand  has  within  its  bortlers  more  banks,  national 
and  Territorial,  and  showing  a  larger  ratio  of  dej>osits  per  capita,  than  any  other 
State  or  Territory;  and 

Becauf^e  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  a  conservative,  law-abiding  i>eople,  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  them  being  Ixjm  American  citizens,  attache<l  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Cnited  Stat(*s;  and 

Because  in  more  than  twelve  Congresses  of  the  United  States  the  fitness  of  the 
jieople  of  New  Mexico  for  a  State  government  has  l>een  fullv  i^fivestigateti,  and  bills 
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pissed  in  one  House  or  both  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory,  all  of  which  failed  to 
lVt)me  a  law  through  one  mishap  or  another,  until  now  more  than  lialf  a  century 
La«  passed  and  the  Territory  has  arrived  at  its  present  advanced  condition  all  through 
its  own  unaided  efforts  and  at  its  own  cost,  notwithstanding  the  continue<i  neglect  of 
the  National  Government  and  the  tribute  it  has  had  to  pay  as  aforesaid: 

Wherefore  your  memoralist  prays  that  its  just  demands  here  made  for  rights  too 
long  deferred  may  be  granted  to  the  law-abiding  and  patriotic  i)et)ple  of  the  great 
Territory  of  New'Mexico;  and 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legiduihe  amsembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Me^vico,  That  the 
fore^ing  memorial  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  adopted,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this 
Territory  be  and  hereby  is  requested  to  certify  copies  thereof  to  the  President  of 
the  Unitetl  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Delegate  in  Congress. 

1  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  renew  ni}'  recommendation,  made 
in  my  last  report,  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico 
as  a  State  of  the  Union.  The  reasons  given  at  that  time  for  such 
admission  are  stronger  now  by  reason  of  increased  population,  wealth, 
and  intelligence.  Ihe  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States  would  l)e  beneficial  alike  to  her  people  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Self-government,  which  carries  with  it  to  every  citizen  the 
riofht  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  various  oflScers  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  government,  is  a  privilege  few  American 
citizens  would  willingly  be  deprived  of  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek. 
Self-government  would  not  only  relieve  the  Federal  (Government  of 
the  enormous  expense  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  management  of  the 
present  Territorial  form  of  government,  but  would  also  relieve  it  of 
the  responsibilit}'  of  selecting  the  officers  to  manage  the  Territory's 
affairs. 

As  for  the  population,  physical,  financial,  educational,  and  social 
conditions  of  tne  Territory,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  sepa- 
nite  reports  contained  herein. 

TRIBUTE   TO   NEW   MEXICO   WOMANHOOD. 

And  in  this  connection  1  take  pleasure  in  indorsing  and  quoting  here 
the  following  l)eautiful  'tribute  to  New  Mexico  womanhood"  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  National  Magazine: 

Now,  what  I  particularly  like  as  to  this  cry  of  New  Mexico  for  statehood  is  that 
the  women  of  the  White  Territory  ask  for  it. 

The  womanhood  of  New  Mexico  is  superb.  It  has  come  up  through  the  bubblings 
*4  the  crucible  of  pioneer  life  to  the  threshold  of  a  fine  civilization,  undaunted, 
cin-onquered,  uns])otted.  Husbands,  brothers,  sweethearts  have  gone  out  into  the 
irlare  of  the  plains,  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  to  battle  with  Apache  and 
derTjerado,  or  to  fall  in  the  vSpanish- American  war,  and  thev  have  waited  in  the 
'•lof)e,  by  the  poplar,  or  back  of  the  barred  door,  and  held  the  children  and  home 
ff»r  the  wanderers. 

Women  of  such  stuff  have  kej)t  the  home,  have  reared  the  children  with  a  keen 
touch  for  books  and  music,  have  i)ut  the  best  foot  forward  to  entertain  magnates  from 
thf  East,  have  cheered  for  McKinley  and  hurraheil  for  Roosevelt,  have  taken  the 
worst  of  territorial  days,  and  now  ask  for  the  best  of  statehood  days. 

They  name  their  babies  down  there  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  they  believe  in 
what  IS  goo<l.  In  their  homes  are  the  latest  magazines,  books  that  have  not  yet 
^*^ii  read  in  the  East;  music,  paintings,  photographs.  There  is  a  healthful  refine- 
ment anchoked  by  ancient  conventionalities. 

New  Mexico  is  no  longer  isolated.  She  has  schools,  churches,  open  avenues,  the 
line  development  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  the  coming  growth  of  the  Rm^k  Island,  the 
Uiii.ling  of  many  lateral  lines,  mines  of  extraonlinary  richness,  fertile  lands,  exten- 
j4'.e  water  rights,  a  law-abiding  population. 

.\bove  all  this  is  her  womanhood,  the  woman  who  came  from  comfort  and  safety 
^:th  father  and  huslMind  to  make  the  home-gaining  battle  in  the  old  land  of  the 
l*aebloe;  the  woman  who,  loving  and  loved,  has  given  the  best  of  herseJf-to  keeping 
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home  for  the  pioneer,  to  maintaining  the  hearthstone  virtues,  to  upholding  love  and 
faith  through  all  the  harcl  years  of  waiting  for  the  necessary  right  to  be  a  State. 

And  these  women  desire  statehood.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  them.  It  will  unlock 
the  gates  of  commerce,  it  will  give  stability  to  local  securities,  will  provide  a  cer- 
tainty of  social  order  and  progress  that  Territorial  government  can  never  give. 

m'KINLEY   MEMORIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

On  behalf  of  the  patriotic  citizenship  of  New  Mexico,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  incorporating  herein  the  appended  report  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  this  Territory  of  the  McKinley  National  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  a  matter  oi  deep-seated  pride  among  our  people  that 
they  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  this  noble  purpose  a  larger  amount, 

? Br  capita  of  population,  than  citizens  of  any  other  State  or  Territory, 
his  fact,  and  the  fact  also  that  New  Mexico  sent  more  volunteers  to 
the  Spanish- American  war,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  did  any 
other  State  or  Territory,  is  evidence  enough  that  the  hearts  of  our 
people  are  throbbing  aright.  In  the  case  of  the  fund  for  the  memo- 
rial to  the  beloved  maityred  President,  the  contributions  came  largely 
from  the  public  school  children  of  the  Territory.  Such  contributions, 
small  though  they  be,  signiticantly  indicate  the  foyal  and  patriotic  sj^irit 
that  pervades  the  hearts  of  the  most  humble  of  our  school  population, 
the  country-bred  ''  native"  boy  and  girl.  On  this  subject  it  nas  been 
aptly  said: 

The  mute  appeal  contained  in  this  quick  recognition  of  true  American  citizen- 
ship is  more  potent,  more  patriotic  than  all  the  formal  speeches  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  athnisvsion  of  New  Mexico  to  statehood.  The  circumstance  is* well  worth 
taking  note  of.  It  demonstrates  that  the  influence  of  father  and  mother  here  are 
good.     It  also  proves  the  character  of  the  teac^hers  employed  in  our  schools. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Ati{ru«t  IS,  1902. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  auxiliary  committee 
for  New  Mexico,  held  at  the  capital,  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  1902,  for  the  pnr|Kjse 
of  receiving  and  passing  upon  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  and  closing  up  the  business 
of  the  association,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  presented,  accompamed  by  vouch- 
ers and  receipts,  showing  total  amount  received  by  him  $1  134.90,  as  follows: 

Bernalillo  Countv ; $185. 4-> 

Chaves .' 24.00 

Colfax t?s.:?0 

Dona  Ana 20.00 

Mdy Z\.% 

Grant 2o.  95 

(Tuadalui>e 8. 00 

Lincoln 19.  H.3 

Luna 23. 75 

Mora 27. 00 

McKinlev 20.25 

Otero 38. 10 

Rio  Arriha ^7.  73 

San  Juan 32. 35 

San  Miguel H5.25 

Santa  Ke 2a=S.()0 

Sierra 14.15 

Socorro 29. 64 

Taos 1<^  ^^ 

Valencia 144. 90 

Total TTiuTjio 

Remitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  national  afsociatiou  as  by  his  receipts 1, 101. 3;> 

The  total  exjKmses  of  this  comniittce  for  stationery,  printing,  and  postage  ^_ 

are  as  shown  by  vouchers  returnc^^  ^^>'  ^^^^*  treasurer 33.  oo 
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Every  coanty  in  the  Territory  contributed  with  the  exception  of  Union,  and  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  submitted  by  the  treasui-er,  there  was  sent  direct  to  the 
national  treasurer  between  $150  and  $200,  which  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of 
thtf  committee  or  its  treasurer,  but  for  which  the  Territory  will  receive  credit,  and 
the  official  souvenir  receipts  will  be  sent  direct  to  the  contributors. 

At  the  orjzanization  of  our  committee  it  was  stated  that  $1,000  would  be  expected 
from  this  Territory  as  our  proportion  of  the  fund,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
report  that  we  have  considerably  exceeded  that  amount,  wliich  is  extremely  gratify- 
int;  to  the  national  association,  as  well  as  this  auxiliary,  especially  so  as  our  commit- 
tw  had  thought  it  best  to  limit  the  amount  of  sulwcfiptions  from  any  individual  to 
.><niall  sums  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  national  a8so<*iation,  that  a  large 
Dumber  of  names  with  small  amounts  was  more  desirable  than  a  smaller  number  of 
niunep  with  lai^ge  amounts,  and  this  committee  expressly  restricted  the  amounts  to 
Iv  pven  by  school  children  to  5  cents  each,  and  their  aggn^te  subscription  shows 
a  rin«t  appreciative  and  patriotic  spirit  among  them. 

Aj?  there  is  nothing  further  for  the  New  Mexico  auxiliary  to  accomplish  under  its 
f»r^ni7iition,  its  executive  committee  respectfully  presents  the  above  report,  and 
asks  to  be  discharged  frt)m  further  duties  in  connection  with  this  auxiliary. 

Jefferson  Ravxolds,  Premdent: 
Ph)WARi)  L.  Baktlett,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Goremor  and  Vice- I^e^iderU  for  New  Me.nco, 

of  Ute  McKinleij  Sational  Memorial  AHuoeiatimt. 

education  in  new  mexico. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Ixstrvctiox, 

Santa  Fe.,  N.  M«f'.,  Junv  oO,  1902, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  copy  of  my  hist  annual 
report  on  the  educational  progress  of  New  Mexico,  co\ering'  the  period 
from  October  1,  1900,  to  October  1,  1901. 
Respectfully, 

J.  Franco.  Chavez, 
Sftpcrin  ten  din  t  of  1  *nhl  ic  luatt  •  net  ion . 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Gonrnor  of  Ntin  Mexico, 

Note.— Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  reports  in 
♦letail  on  the  conditions  of  the  several  hijjher  educational  institutions  and  on  the 
pn»^TeMsof  hijfher  Indian  education,  etc.,  for  1900-1901,  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  have  lK»en  eliminated  therefrom  as  here 
printed,  for  the  reason  that  later  reports  covering  these  subjects  are  available,  and 
these  appear  elsewhere. 


New  Mexico  School  Summary. 

" There  i«  not  gold  enough  in  the  mines  of  the  world  to  meii-sure  the  vnUie  of  a  teueher  who  lifts 
ihf  Minluof  children  to  the  true  dignity  of  life  and  living." 

STATISTICS   FOR  SCHOOL   YEAR   1900-1901. 

School  population,  62,864;  increase  over  previous  year,  9,8o6,  or  18.6  per  cent. 
KnroUment  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  42,925;  avera^fe  daily  attendance,  29,825. 
Xumber  of  teachers  employed,  1,046;  number  of  schools,  720. 
Average  nuipber  of  months  taufjht  in  all  schools,  7.35. 
Total  salary  paid  teachers,  |412,:^0.28. 

Annual  receipts,  $838,018.70;  annual  expenditures,  $723,048.32. 
Value  of  all  school  proj)ertv  in  New  Mexico,  $2,071,702.25. 

Enrolhnent  in  public  schools  proper,  year  1899,  21,761;  1900,  31,510;  1901,  35,227. 
Enrolled  in  city  schools,  7,243;  enrolled  in  rural  schools,  27,984;  enrolled  in  Terri- 
torial institutions,  907. 
Expended  in  improvenienta  on  public  school  property  during  year,  $242,617.60. 
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Present  value  of  public  school  property,  $1,239,153.25. 
Average  number  of  months  of  school  for  the  public  schools,  4j. 
Avera^  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  in  public  schools,  $54.30. 
Average  annual  cost  of  educating  children  in  the  public  schools  per  ^pita,  $4.tH. 
Average  number  months  of  school  in  Territorial  institutions,  9i. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  in  Territorial  institutions,  $103.56. 
Average  annual  cost  of  educating  pupils  enrolled  in  Territorial  institutions  iKr 
capita,  $159.66. 

THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   FOR   ELEVEN   YEARS. 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils,  261,886. 

Total  average  daily  attendance,  179,693. 

Numl)er  of  teachers  employed,  5,599. 

Total  scholastic  population,  533,638. 

Total  receipt**,  public  schools  proper,  $2,527,943.99. 

Total  expenditures,  $2,420,292.27. 

Amount  paid  in  teachers'  salaries,  $1,155,645.72. 

.  In  former  reports  issued  from  this  office  it  has  been  customary  to  scatter  the  vital 
statisticij  relating  to  our  educational  system  and  its  progress  throughout  the  entiiv 
body  of  the  report  in  such  an  unclassified  manner  as  to  render  the  main  featur-  > 
thereof  well-nigh  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  most  painstaking  reader.  In  seeking' 
information  on  the  subject,  therefore,  doubtless  many  persons  have  nought  in  vain, 
quitting  the  task  before  going  deep  enough.  To  avoid  any  such  annoyance  in  this 
volume,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  have  the  more  essential  facts  shown  clearly  at 
a  glance,  hence  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  arrangement,  an  innovation  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  individual  interestt^l  in  i\w 
school  work  of  this  Territory. 

The  incontesta!)le  progrea^  which  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  making  in  New 
^Mexico  at  this  time  is  a  subject  for  hearty  congratulation  among  ours<^lves  and  lor 
devout  gratitude  t(»  an  all-wise  Providence.  The  interest  which  representative  men 
and  women  throughout  the  Territory  have  of  late  years  taken  in  it  is  bearing  g(H«l 
fruit.  The  subje(*t  has  won  to  itself  most  al)le  and  earnest  advo<'Ates,  many  of  whom 
are  in  no  way  (•onnei^ted  with  it  directly, but  who  (cherish  it  from  the  purest  motivi- 
of  patriotic  duty  and  philanthropy.  There  can  l)e  no  hazard  in  aflirming  that  :ar 
more  has  lx?en  spoken  and  printed,  heard  and  read,  on  this  theme  within  the  pa-t 
ten  years  than  ever  Iwfore,  were  it  all  put  together,  since  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tory.    There  has  been  an  awakening,  an  expansion  of  the  public  mind. 

For  some  years  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  well  in  touch  with  public  sentiment 
throughout  Xew  Mexico,  but  I  confess  I  have  ]3een  agreeablv  surprised,  since  assnui- 
ing  the  duties  of  sui>erintendent  of  pul)Iic  instruction,  at  tlie  extent  and  depth  •>( 
feeHng  among  the  masses  of  our  |)eople  in  favor  of  a  proj)er  training  of  the  youth  .'f 
the  Territory.  To  many  sensible  men  this  awakening  has  come  like  a  revelali«»n. 
inspiring  hopes  for  the  amelioraticm  r>f  the  people  and  for  the  progress  an<l  pt^rixniiity 
of  our  instituticms  which  they  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 

The  indispensableness  of  education  to  worldly  pros])erity  has  also  l>een  demon- 
strated. An  ignorant  people  not  only  is,  but  must  l)e,  a  pcx)r  people.  Thev  must  be 
destitute  of  sajracity  ana  ]>rovidence,  and,  of  course,  of  comi>eten(!e  and  comfort.  The 
proof  of  this  do-^s  not  de])end  upon  the  lessons  of  history,  but  on  the  constitution  of 
nature.  No  richness  of  climate,  no  spoutaneous  productiveness  of  soil,  no  facilities 
for  commerce,  no  stores  of  the  precious  and  useful  metals  garnered  in  the  treasure 
chambers  of  the  earth,  can  confer  even  worldly  prosperity  uj>onan  uneducated  people. 
Such  a  people  can  not  in  this  dav  and  generation  create  wealth  of  themselves,  aivl 
whatever  nche-«  may  be  showered  upon  them  will  run  to  waste.  I^et  whoever  will 
sow  the  need  or  gather  the  fruit,  intelligence  will  consume  the  banquet. 

eROOKK>S   OF   SCHOOL   WORK. 

The  general  e<iucational  status  of  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time  and  the  advant  e 
made  during  the  paj^t  year  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  several  statistical  tables,  rei)()rt?i 
from  the  higher  eduaitional  institutions,  the  reports  by  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents, and  other  school  officers,  composing  the  bulk  of  the  pages  to  toUow.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  same  is  inviteil. 

A  most  gratifying  showing  is  made  in  the  advance  of  the  public  schools.  This 
becomes  readily  apparent  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  reconls  of  the  pnjviciw 
year.  The  increasi?  in  the  school  population  of  the  Territory  durinj^  the  year  over  tlu' 
year  190()  is  9,856,  or  18.6  j)er  cent.  While  the  greater  part^of  this  mcreaae  is  l)eyon<l 
(loubt  attributable  to  the  mflux  of  new  settlers,  still  a  fair  share  of  it  is  to  l>e  creditt^l 
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to  the  enlai)^  interest  taken  in  public-school  matters  an(i  the  activity  of  clerks  of  dis- 
trii*t  boards  in  making  more  careful  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school  age.     The 
enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  last  year  over  1899  showed  an  increase  of 
9,749.    The  increased  enrollment  this  year  amounts  to  3,717,  thus  indicating  that 
(>.i:J9of  the  additional  school  population  have  not  as  yet  had  their  names  enrolled 
upon  the  publio-si!hoi»l  roster.     Twenty-five  newschoofdistricts  were  created  during 
the  year  and  sc^hools  established  therein,  and  42  additional  teachers  were  employed. 
There  was  a  very  material  increase  in  the  record  showing  for  average  daily  attend- 
ance.   In  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax  and  fines  there  w^as  a  decreai^e  of  nearly 
130,000  over  the  vear  before,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  serious  defecta  in  the  law  regu- 
lating the  collection  of  poll  tax,  and  which  are  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  report. 
The  total  receipts  in  the  several  counties  from  all  soun'es  for  the  year  were  greater  by 
I42.7S2.50  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditun»s  were  $45,343.98  greater, 
while  the  balance  on  hand  Oct<')l)er  1  amounted  to  $107,851.71.     The  amount  paid 
for  rent,  fuel,  etc.,  was  decreastnl  }«everal  thousand  dollars,  and  the  expenditure's  on 
public  schoolhouses  and  grounds  show  an   increase  of  $72,675.34  over  the   year 
l)efore.    The  public  schools  averaged  a  term  of  four  and  one-half  months,  and  for 
the  senice  remlered  during  this  j)eriod,  teachers'  wages  averaged  $54.30  per  month. 

A  TOP-HEAVY  SYSTEM. 

Many  interesting  and  instructive  points,  however,  showing  the  defects  in  our  exist- 
iuu  system  of  school  work  and  the*nee<l  of  remedial  njea.sures  to  cure  them,  are  brought 
out  by  studying  the  statistical  tables  herewith  attached.  Especially  is  this  so  when 
ix»mparison  is  ma<le  of  the  figures  bearing  upon  the  school  work  in  the  higher  e<hi- 
4^tional  institutions  supportetl  by  the  Territory  and  schools  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  ai«  against  the  rural  district  school  work  throughout  the  Territory  in  gen- 
eral. Such  compari.«<cm  forces  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  our  educational  system 
a«i  at  prt»sent  c'onductetl  is  quite  too  top-heavy.  There  should  be  a  more  equitable 
"ibitribution  of  the  school  funds,  to  the  end  that  the  work  in  the  lower  gnules  and  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  rural  districts  shall  he  systematized,  their  general  standard  raisetl 
and*place<l  upon  a  more  substantial  footing.  The  facts  as  they  exist  indicate  the 
uigent  need  of  some  such  action,  even  if  there  should  result,  for  the  time  l)eing,  a 
lurtaihnent  in  the  further  development  of  the  higher  educational  institutions,  for 
unless  the  schools  of  the  lower  grades  are  given  careful  fostering  care  these  higher 
in.*^itiitions  of  learning  will  ere  very  long  have  quite  grown  away  from  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  usefulness  as  a  part  of  our  common-school  system,  and  as  time 
elai^aes  we  shall  more  than  ever  witness  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  that  which  is 
now  partially  apparent — taxpayers  of  New  Mexico  supplying  funds  devoted  largely  to 
the  higher  training  of  youth  from  Texas,  Mexico,  ami  Arizona,  even  from  California 
and  Missouri,  while  their  own  children  are  yet  poorly  served  in  the  lower  gnwle 
w-hools  ami  wholly  unable  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  higher  institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  self-preservation  these  higher  institutions,  their  regents,  faculties, 
and  friends,  should  take  heed  of  this  unmistakable  trend  of  affairs  and  lend  their 
-^ipport  to  just  remeilial  action  on  the  part  of  the  proper  lawmaking  authorities. 

BUILDING   WISELY. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  Western  States  have  commenced  the  building  of  their 
^^ucational  systems  at  the  top  rather  than  beginning  by  laying  a  broad  and  comprt*- 
>iensive  ground  work  in  the  primary  and  lower  gra<les  and  building  upward.  In 
This  Xew  Mexico  has  been  no  exception  to  the  very  incongruous  rule.  Nor  can  it  l)e 
«ienie*l  that  the  establishment  and  maintenanc^e  at  elaborate  cost  to  the  people  of 
these  higher  Territorial  institutions  has,  up  to  this  time,  stimulated  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular etlmation  and  aroused  a  widespread  general  interest  in  the  (H>mmon  schools  that 
will  ever  make  for  good;  but  the  time  ha«^  now  arrived  when  it  l)ecomes  the  impera- 
tive daty  of  the  State  to  call  a  temporary  halt,  devote  its  greater  energies  to  the 
l*ailding  up  of  its  common  schools  proper,  and  thus  bring  them  within  measurable 
tuuch  ot  the  school  work  as  carried  on  m  the  higher  institutions. 

IXSTKUCTIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  Statistics  show  that  in  the  Territorial  institutions  over  8  per  cent  of  the  ])upil8 
enrolled  are  nonresidents,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  12  pupils  to  each 
teacher  employed,  the  monthly  salary  of  these  teachers  being  thrice  the  amount  paid 
teachere  in  the  public  echoolsof  the  cities,  towns,  and  country  districts,  where  the 
average  attendance  is  nearly  33  pupils  for  every  teacher  employed. 
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The  total  school  population  in  the  Territory  \b  62,864,  of  which  numl^er  there  are 
enrolled,  exclusive  of  Indians,  in  all  schools,  40,773,  leaving  22,091  children,  or  nearly 
30  per  cent  of  the  whole,  whose  names  are  not  upon  the  roster  of  anj*  school.  The 
enrollment  in  15  chief  cities  and  towns  is  7,243,  and  in  the  several  Territorial  insti- 
tutions 907,  a  total  of  8,150  pupils,  for  the  education  of  which  there  is  now  paid  out 
annually  in  teachers*  wa^res  the  sum  of  $136,459.92.  On  the  other  hand,  when  nm* 
deduct  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  15  city  and  town  schools  from  tht' 
total  enrolled  in  all  public  schools,  we  find  the  actual  enrollment  in  the  rural  schools 
to  l>e  27,948  puoils,  whose  teachers  ai*e  paid  annually  $104,970.36. 

Ill  other  wonls,  taking  the  amount  paid  teachers  as  a  basis  for  computation,  wcarc 
now  expending  annually  $16.74  i)er  capita  for  the  educatioli  of  8,150  pupils  in  thf 
H'hools  of  15  towns  and  cities  and  the  higher  institutions  as  against  al)out  $3.7*J 
per  capita  annually  expended  in  teachers'  wages  for  eduwiting  27,984  pupils  in  the 
country  divMtricts.  '  Taking  the  total  annual  cost  of  running  the  seven  higher  institu- 
tions we  find  even  a  more  st-artling  divergence  in  the  figures,  for  in  that  case  it 
appears  that  the  expense  of  training  the  907  pupils  therein  enrolled  is  $159.66  iK»r 
capita  annually  as  against  $4.94  j)er  capita  on  the  27,984  children  in  the  rural  schools. 

This  is  entirely  unfair.  Thus  it  is  made  plain  that  existing  conditions  call  for  the 
performance  of  a  timely  and  patriotic  duty.  We  should  no  longer  brook  delay  in 
fostering  the  A  B  C  of  educational  work  in  New  Mexico;  we  must  enlarge  here,  cur- 
tail there,  cut  out  and  remodel  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  our  public-school  work 
closer  to  the  hearthstones  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people — those  of  the  soil  who  are 
struggling  for  the  light. 

It  is  a  violaticm  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  maintain  town  and  city  schools  one-thinl 
longer  during  the  year  than  the  rural  district  schools.  Nor  is  it  a  just  defense  of  the 
l)ractice  to  assert  that  the  niral  schools  are  smaller.  Ten  children  in  the  country  are 
entitle<l,  or  should  l>e  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  aa  good  instruction,  as  good  equip- 
ment, as  long  a  school  term,  as  are  20  or  30  children  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
aim  should  be  to  give  all  schools  maintained  at  public  exjK^nse  as  near  equal  advau- 
tages  as  practicable. 

CAN   IT  BE  DONE? 

Can  the  desired  end  be  attained  without  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation,  crip- 
pling the  higher  institutions,  or  in  the  least  restricting  them  in  their  sphere  of  future 
usefulness?  We  think  so.  But  how?  By  the  exercise  of  such  economy  as  goo<i  busi- 
ness management  would  suggest  in  the  control  of  any  onlinary  business.  By  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  teachers  at  present  employeil  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  by  at  lea«t  one-thinl,  a  general  settling  down  in  salaries  of  such  teachers 
as  are  retained,  and  verv  materially  diminishing  the  large  appropriations  now  bien- 
nially bestowed  upon  these  institutions  by  legislative  enactment,  so  that  they  shall 
become  more  nearly  self-supporting,  like,  for  example,  the  Military  Institute  at  Ros- 
well.  Hitherto  very  large  sums  have  l)een  appropriated  for  equipment,  purchase  of 
additional  apparatus,  etc.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  their  recent  annual 
reports  the  officers  of  these  respective  splendid  institutions — unquestionably,  as  they 
stand  to-day,  a  source  of  genuine  pride  and  congratulation  to  every  public-spirite^i 
citizen — vie  with  each  other  in  claiming  most  excellent  eiiuipment,  the  best  that 
modem  science  can  provide,  in  all  branches  for  the  training  of  youth,  and  declare, 
in  a  word,  that  their  institutions  are  in  the  most  excellent  shape.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, for  those  whose  duty  it  l)ecomes  to  extend  a  lifting,  helptul  hand  to  the  lowly 
and  weak — which  in  this'instance  means  22,091  children  not  enrolleii  in  any  school 
and  27,984  in  the  niral  districts  on  whom  the  annual  expenditure  for  teachers 
amounts  to  less  than  $3.72  per  capita — it  is  well  enough,  we  think,  to  take  note  of 
this  good  report  of  things  among  our  several  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  try  and  maintain  themselves  for  a  few  years,  at  least, 
on  the  income,  present  and  prospective,  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  land- 
donations  act. 

By  adopting  some  such  plan,  there  need  be  no  increase  in  the  school-tax  rate  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  for  by  such  a  plan  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
present  school  revenues  could  be  far  better  utilized  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  many 
m  compliance  with  that  undying  principle  of  our  (lovemient,  "the  greatest  goo<i 
for  the  greatest  numl)er.*' 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL   INCOME. 

Such  a  change  would  provide  something  over  $(55,000  annually  for  the  use  of  the 
common  schools,  and  would  prove  a  helpful  addition  to  the  $10<),000  now  annually 
realized  from  the  direct  Territorial  3-mill  tax  levy,  the  $12,000  or  more  derived  from 
the  school  lands  for  their  use,  and  other  strhool  income,  a  reasonable  share  of  which 
goes  to  the  county  schools.  / 
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Our  PtliDoI  statutes  as  thev  exist  to-day  are  fashioned  after  the  excellent  laws  in 
T(^ue  in  the  great  States  of  Ivansas  and  Illinois.  Under  rei'ent  legislative  enactment 
it  is  made  niandatorv  upon  the  Territorial  auditor  to  see  to  it  that  a  tax  of  not  less 
than  3  mills  on  the  dollar  is  laid  upon  all  taxable  property,  thus  virtually  doubling 
the  tax  hitherto  levied  for  general  school  purposes  tnroughbut  the  Territory.  Under 
the  law  incorporated  cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  increase  their  school  tax  .to 
7i  mills  when  deemed  advisable,  thus  increasing  the  lawful  school  tax  in  such 
incorporated  citiei«  and  towns  2k  mills  over  the  former  limitation,  thus  providing, 
incliiflve  of  the  general  3-mill  levy,  that  incorporated  cities  and  towns  may  legally 
lay  a  school  tax,  if  net-essary,  equal  to  lOJ  mills  on  all  revenue-producing  property, 
which,  with  the  revenues  derived  from  the  liquor  and  gaming  license  and  the  poll  tax, 
5hr>al(i  serve  to  place  the  schools  in  these  incorporated  communities  on  a  very  solid 
KM.ting  and  keep  them  there.  On  the  other  hand,  in  districts  other  than  those  of 
incorporated  cities  and  towns,  the  school  revenues  include  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
3-mill  Territorial  levy,  the  district  poll  tax,  and  not  exceeding  5  mills  may  be  levied 
in  any  one  year  for  general  school  purposes  within  the  district;  the  law  also  makes 
provifflon  for  the  issuance  of  district  school  bonds  for  meeting  old  debt«  and  building 
**hoolhou3es  and  authorizes  a  special  levy  of  5  mills  therefor. 

It  is  believed  that  no  State  in  the  Union  is  to-day  making  a  l)etter  showing  than 
this,  so  far  as  direct  taxation  of  its  people  for  school  purposes  is  concerned;  indeed. 
New  Mexico  has  for  some  years  past  pursued  this  policy  to  a  greater  extent  than 
four-fifth  of  the  older  States.' 

The  income  from  these  several  sources  would  seem  to  be  amply  suflicient  to  pro- 
vide good  schools  for  the  full  period  of  six  months,  as  the  law  contemj)lates  and 
rtx}uires,  and  it  does  so  save  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  school  term  now  rarely 
e(jiials  four  months.  How  best  to  utilize  this  income  is  a  subject  that  should  com- 
mand the  highest  and  most  serious  thought  of  all  friends  of  the  schools.  Were  the 
alwve  suggestions  with  reference  to  utilizing  the  bulk  of  the  appropriations  now 
annually  going  to  the  higher  institutions  ta  be  adopted,  together  with  proper  organi- 
zation and  sy8?tematizing  the  work  in  the  rural  districts,  with  a  more  businesslike 
[dicy,  now  happily  in  sight,  in  the  collection  of  all  taxes,  including  the  poll  tax,  it 
ij*  confidently  believed  that  these  school  terms  can  be  lengthened  to  six  months.  Not 
only  this,  but  a  better  grade  of  teachers  can  be  employed,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  followed  by  a  more  general  disposition  to  erect  proper  school  buildings  in  the 
wuntry  districtj? — all  of  which  may  be  accomplished  without  in  the  least  increasing 
the  present  tax  rate  in  any  quarter.  Territorial,  county,  ordistrict.  One  other  feature 
•>f  relief  for  the  district  schools  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection — that  is,  free 
text  books.  This  subject,  however,  is  deemed  of  such  import  that  it  is  elsewhere 
treated  in  detail. 

NEW  SCHOOL  lAwS. 

Aside  from  the  new^  laws  providing  additional  revenue  the  thirty-fourth  legislative 
assembly  enacted  many  important  amendments  to  the  general  school  laws  as  set 
forth  in  the  compiled  iaws  of  1897.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  compile  and  "cause  to  be  published,  as  needed,  as  many  copies 
of  the  school  laws  in  force  with  such  forms,  regulations,  and  instructions  as  he  may 
judge  expedient  thereto  annexe<l,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  the  county 
isiperintendents  for  distribution,'*  etc.  This  statutory  mandate,  however,  has  never 
been  complied  with,  for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  the  legislature  has  ever  failed 
t«>  niake  the  necessary  financial  provision  therefor;  and  to  such  neglect,  in  my 
opinion,  may  be  attributed  a  great  deal  of  the  lassitude,  indifference,  and,  I  may 
ay,  ignorance,  of  the  school  statutes  which  prevails  to-day  among  the  district  school 
directors  relative  to  their  actual  official  duties  under  the  law,  the  system  and  method 
which  should  characterize  the  management  of  the  schools.  It  is  hoped  the  next 
letrislature  w^ill  remedy  this  matter. 
Among  the  latest  new  amendments  to  the  law  may  V)e  noted  the  following: 
The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  were  materially 
enlai|Fe<l  and  two  additional  members  were  added  thereto,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
g»)vernor,  so  that  as  at  present  constituted  that  body  consists  of  the  governor,  the 
i-Qperihtendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  the  president  of  St.  Michael's  College,  the  president  of  the  New  Mexico 
Nonnal  School  at  Silver  Gity,  and  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  at  Albuquerque 
a"*!  East  Las  V^as.  Under  the  new  law  the  que.«*tions  for  all  examinations  of 
teachers  are  prepared  by  this  board,  and  explicit  and  rigid  requirements  are 
"^t  forth  for  carrv'ing  on  this  branch  of  the  work.  Attendance  of  teachers  on 
iXfUnty  institutes  is  made  compulsory.     A  "legally  qualified  teacher"  is  defined, 
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and  any  school  officer  who  directly  or  indirectly  causes  the  public  school  funds 
to  be  paid  to  anv  person  other  than  a  legally  qualified  teacher  is  made  subject  to 
a  heavy  fine  and  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  governor.  In  rural  districts, 
where  the  only  language  spoken  is  Spanish,  the  teachers  shall  have  a  knowledge  of 
both  English  and  Spanish.  Again,  under  the  new  law,  it  is  forbidden  that  there 
shall  be  made  any  distinction  in  the  public  schools  because  of  race  or  nationality. 
All  school  children  are  required  to  be  vaccinated.  Under  the  new  law  a  heavy 
penalty  attaches  to  the  giving  or  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  tobaccos  to  minors 
or  pupils;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  engage  in  games  of  any  kind  in  establishments 
where  intoxicants  or  tobaccos  are  offered  for  sale,  nor  permitted  to  loiter  about  or 
frequent  saloons  and  gambling  places.  A  new  statute  further  provides  that  school 
directors  in  the  rural  districts  shall  be  henceforth  elected  for  periods  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years,  thus  always  insuring  the  services  of  at  least  one  experienced  citizen 
as  a  member  of  the  board.  A  new  Taw  also  prohibits  in  New  Mexico  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  as  teachers  who  are  affected  with  tuberculosis.  A  certificate  of  good 
health  is  required  of  all  teachers;  and  persons  suspected  of  having  this  dread  disease, 
upon  complaint  of  any  taxpayer,  shall  submit  to  a  further  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician named  by  the  president  of  the  New  Mexico  board  of  health,  and  if  found  to 
be  so  afflicted  shall  be  forthwith  discharged  from  further  employment  as  teacher  or 
instructor  in  the  schools  of  this  Territory. 

GATHERING   SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  carelessness  of  school  officials  in  compiling  the  annual  statistics  has  for  many 
years  rendered  some  items  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  quite  incouiplete,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  county  superintendent  and  other  officers  in 
authority  under  present  requirements  to  prepare  and  file  reports  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law.  By  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  correspondence^  and  repeated  citations  of  the  law  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  has  been  able  to  insist  upon  apparent  accuracv;  out  as 
a  matter  of  fact  no  report  should  be  accepted  unless  the  questions  asked  on  tlie  blank 
are  all  answered,  nor  unless  the  answers  are  consistent  with  each  other.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  statistics  contained  in  this  report  approximate  more  clearly 
the  truth  than  any  that  this  department  has  heretofore  presented;  but  in  order  to 
.secure  such  data  it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  corrections  or  amendments?  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  reports  which  the  law  insists  shall  voluntarily  be  made  to 
this  office,  this  large  number  Ijearing  evidenc^e  of  incorrectness  on  their  face.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  law  plainly  stipulates  the  time  and  all  the  details  required 
in  making  such  reports,  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  return  the  reports  for  correction  at  least  five  times. 

The^e  statistics  are  becoming  more  important  each  year.  Their  collection,  careful 
compilation,  and  publication  will  ever  henceforth  have  a  marked  l)earing  upon  the 
good  name  of  the  Territory  and  its  people,  for  certainly  good  schools  and  the  repu- 
tation of  jx)sse.s8ing  and  properly  supporting  them  constitute  as  great  an  attraction 
to  the  immigrant  and  homeseeker  and  furnish  as  strong  an  inducement  for  him  to 
settle  here  as  the  cheapness  of  our  land,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of 
our  climate.  Failure  to  properly  prepare  and  file  these  reports  should,  in  my  view, 
subject  the  derelict  school  official  to  be  called  before  the  Territorial  board  of  educa- 
tion for  an  explanation,  wuth  authority  to  that  board  to  remove  such  derelict  from 
office  should  the  circumstances  justify  such  action. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   IN   GENERAL. 

The  present  law  provides  that  school  directors,  w^hen  once  elected,  shall  remain  in 
office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified .  Under  this  law  numer- 
ous abuses  are  committed,  for  the  reason  that  the  directors  are  the  persons  empowered 
to  issue  the  call  for  election  and  to  hold  the  same.  In  a  great  many  instances  no 
elections  are  held  at  all,  ami  conseouently  the  directors  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office  indefinitel)[.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  any  school  director 
in  the  rural  districts  becoming  his  own  immediate  successor  in  office  either  by  reelei'- 
tion  or  by  appointment.  Directors  should  be  required  to  post  notices  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  election,  the  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  nearest  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  one  of  which  judges  shall  represent  the  minority  political  party. 

THE  SCHOLASTIC   YEAR. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  school  year  be  fixed  by  law  to  commence  from  the  first 
Monday  of  September  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  June  of  each  year,  thus  avoiding 
a  great  deal  oi  confusion  in  making  reports  and  gathering  accurate  data.    I  regard 
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aldo  the  firrt  Monday  in  January  as  a  much  more  convenient  time  among  the  people 
for  the  election  of  district  school  directors  than  the  first  Monday  in  June,  as  at  present 
required,  the  newly  electted  director  to  assume  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding school  year,  which,  as  above  stated,  should  be  the  first  Monday  of  September. 

CXJUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  powers  of  county  superintendents  at  present  are  very  limited,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  many  of  the  evils  now  complained  of  could  be  overcome  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  these  officials.  As  the  law  stands,  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
to  the  school  districts  is  expended  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  directors, 
and  all  warrants  issued  by  them  are  required  to  be  indorsed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, but  the  law  gives  him  no  authority  to  reject  such  warrants,  even  if  he 
knows  them  to  have  been  issued  for  an  improper  indebtedness.  I  would  authorize 
the  county  superintendent  to  reject  any  warrant  issued  by  the  district  school  direct- 
ors whenever  he  may  deem  such  warrant  to  have  been  fraudulently  issued,  and  in 
general  be  should  be  empowered  to  investigate  the  l^ility  of  any  account,  as  to 
whether  the  same  has  been  legally  allowed,  before  affixing  his  signature  to  a  war- 
nuit  therefor.  The  law  should  also  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at  and  maintain  his  official  headquarters  at  the  county  seat. 

OTHEB  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  my  judgment  the  county  school  superintendent  ou^ht  to  be  empowered,  in  con- 
JQnctioh  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  dismiss  any  teacher 
employed  by  district  school  directors  whose  moral  conduct  or  habits  of  life  are 
notoriously  such  as  to  render  him  incompetent  or  unfit  for  such  duties.  The  county 
superintendent  ought  also  to  be  authorized  to  remove  from  office  all  district  school 
directors  who  fail  or  refuse  to  make  and  return  a  complete  census  of  the  school  popu- 
lation within  their  respective  districts  as  required  by  law.  There  are  some  districts 
in  which  this  feature  of  law  is  wholly  ignored,  and  the  result  is  that  in  making  the 
apportionment  of  the  school  fund  the  county  superintendent  has  to  ignore  such  dis- 
tricts, leaving  them  entirely  without  school  funds,  and  thereby  causing  the  children 
to  suffer  for  the  neglect  of  the  school  officers. 

I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law^  authorizing  the  countv  superintendent  to  dis- 
continue and  abolish  any  district  which  does  not  hold  school  for  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year  for  lack  of  funds,  and  to  annex  the  same  to  the  nearest  district  or  dis- 
tricts suitable  to  the  convenience  of  the  children  residing  therein;  and  county  super- 
intendents should  be  empowered  to  decide  questions  arising  as  to  the  proper  place  in 
which  the  district  school  should  be  held  (subject  to  the  approval  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction)  whenever  there  is  disagreement  between  the  people 
and  the  district  school  directors.  The  question  frequently  comes  up  in  districts 
unprovided  with  schoolhouses,  and  to  such  extent  that  in  some  districts  the  people 
have  been  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  to  compel  the  directors  to  establish 
the  school  at  the  most  central  place  in  the  district  most  serviceable  to  a  majority  of 
the  people  thereof. 

DEPARTMENT  NEEbS. 

The  above  and  other  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  report  are  made  from 
obser\ationg  taken  in  different  visits  to  the  several  coimties  of  the  Territory  during 
the  nast  year,  such  visits  having  been  made  in  compliance  with  section  1519,  Com- 
piled Laws,  which  makes  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
to  \i8it  each  county  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  consistent  with  the 
^liwharge  of  his  other  duties,  for  the  purpose — ^mark  well  the  language  of  the  statute — 
'  *  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  Territory. ' '  This 
of  itself  is  a  verv  commendable  law^,  broad  in  scope  and  most  excellent  in  intent;  one 
that  could  be  advantageously  complied  with  to  aid  very  greatly  in  stimulating  and 
arooring  popular  opinion  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education.  But  I  regret  to  state 
that  the  legislative  provision  for  its  execution  has  thus  far  in  a  financial  way  been 
so  meager  that,  in  order  to  comply  with  it,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
lias  generallv  been  compelled  to  draw  upon  his  individual  purse.  A  more  adequate 
allowance  of  funds  is  n^ed  in  order  to  permit  a  full  compliance,  both  in  letter  and 
spirit,  with  this  beneficent  statute. 

Also  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  attempt  lon^r 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  important  department  of  the  Territory's  public  service 
without  clerical  assistance.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  legislature  at  each  recurring 
session  for  years  past  has  displayed  a  me  hand  in  enacting  new  laws  on  the  sutject 
of  the  schools  ana  their  management  and  has  gone  on  piling  up  the  work  cm^this  office 
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and  imposing  additional  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  no  heed  whatever  of  the  additional  clerical 
work  thus  imposed,  with  the  result  that  no  clerical  help  whatever  has  ever  been  pro- 
vided this  ofhce.  This  has  worked  a  hardship  which  could  be  met  only  by  the 
superintendent  placing  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  using  his  private  means  for  the 
employment  of  such  assistance  as  was  necessary  to  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  duties  imposed  b^^  law  upon  the  department.  '  These  matters  should  be  brought 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  hope  that 
remedial  measures  may  be  adopted. 

EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

Twice  each  year  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  to  make  out  a 
uniform  set  of  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  throughout  the  Territory  for 
first  and  second  grade  certificates.  The  examination  board  consists  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  United  States  district 
judge.  These  lists  of  questions  are  sent  sealed  to  each  of  the  county  superintendent? 
seven  days  prior  to  the  last  Friday  in  August  and  Novemljer,  the  dates  on  which  the 
law  requires  such  examinations,  and  shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
aspirants  for  teacherships. 

teachers'  certificates. 

All  applicants  receiving  a  general  average  grade  as  high  as  90  per  cent  with  no 
grade  in  any  branch  lower  than  70  per  cent,  are  entitled  to  receive  first-class  certifi- 
cates, valid  in  any  county  of  the  Territory  for  three  years.  Those  receiving  a  general 
average  grade  as  high  as  70- per  cent  with  no  grade  in  any  one  branch  lower  than  50 
per  cent,  shall  receive  a  second-class  certificate  entitling  them  to  teach  for  two  years 
within  the  county  in  which  granted,  and  which  may  be  honored  in  other  counties 
for  a  specified  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent  thereof.  The 
county  examining  board,  in  accordance  with  custom,  prepares  the  questions  to  l>e 
put  to  those  seeking  third-grade  certificates,  which  certificates  are  good  for  one  year 
in  the  county  in  which  granted.  The  old  law  makes  it  incumbent  upon  this  otlice 
to  prepare  the  list  of  questions  for  those  seeking  third-grade  certificates,  but  it  is  not 
usually  done  for  the  reason  that  the  local  examiners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming this  duty,  and  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  permit  them  so  to  continue.  I  rec- 
ommend a  change  in  the  Springer  act  that  will  directly  confer  this  duty  upon  local 
examining  boards. 

QUALIFICATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

A  legally  qualified  teacher  to  teach  in  any  school  district,  independent  district  or 
incorporated  town  or  city  in  New  Mexico,  is  one  who  holds  a  certificate  thus  obtained, 
and  in  addition  shall  possess  a  certificate  of  attendance  upon  some  county  or  city 
normal  institute  or  approved  summer  school,  and  the  certificate  of  some  re>jnilar  phy- 
sician averring  that  said  teacher  is  not  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  a  traiismissable 
form. 

NORMAL   INSTITUTES. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  hold  annually  a  county  normal  ini»ti- 
tute  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  weeks,  attendance  upon  which  is  a  compulsory 
requirement  of  teachers.  Usually  the  examination  of  teachers  is,  fixed  to  take  place 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  normal  institute.  This  law,  where  faithfully  carrie<l 
out,  is  of  untold  value  to  teachers  and  indirectly  to  the  children  of  the  Territor>'. 
At  the  institutes  and  examinations  held  in  August  the  most  commendable  zeal  and 
interest  was  shown,  but  the  institutes  were  not  as  well  attended,  |>erhap8,  as  they  would 
have  been  had  the  new  law  on  these  subjects  been  printed  and  distributed  l)efore 
the  date  fixed  for  holding  these  examinations  and  normals.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
future  legislatures  should  provide  for  the  earliest  possible  distribution  of  all  laws 
bearing  upon  so  important  a  subject. 

WORKING    HARMONIOUSLY. 

These  new  provisions  of  law  governing  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  conduct 
of  the  teachers'  institute,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  working  very  satisfactorily,  and 
have  had  the  effect  of  very  de<"idedly  raising  the  standard  of  school  work.  There 
has  been  some  complaint  that  the  la,^t  Friday  in  August  is  too  near  the  date  for  open- 
ing the  school  tenii  to  suit  the  convenience  of  teachei"s  in  some  of  the  counties,  and 
the  last  Friday  in  June  has  been  suggested  as  a  preferalde  time,  but  it  is  deemed  best 
by  this  oflice  to  withhold  any  recommendations  touching  these  matters  until  the.<e 
provisions  of  law  are  given  another  year's  trial.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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IMPROVED   SCHOOL   FACILITIES. 

The  increaeed  interest  in  school  work  is  in  no  way  more  signally  illus«trated  than  in 
the  attention  that  has  been  eiven  during  the  year  to  the  demand  for  additional 
school  facilities.  A  number  of  new  school  districts  have  been  organized  during  the 
year,  and  nunierous  school  buildings  erected,  or  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
some  of  them  handsome  and  costly  edifices.  Improvement  of  existing  school  prop- 
erty has  also  received  much  attention— in  fact  more  than  in  many  years  past,  all 
combined,  so  that  the  statistics  on  a  showing  that  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  pride  of 
everj^  citizen.  In  the  way  of  general  county  school  improvements  Bernalillo  county 
heads  the  list  this  vear  with  $16,095.  Lincoln  county's  expenditures  on  school 
houses  and  grounds  for  the  year  were  $12,063.89;  this  feature  of  our  school  growth, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  make  those  for  Colfax  $10,093.90;  for  Grant,  $8,253, 
and  so  on,  such  improvements  amounting  all  told  in  th6  several  counties  to  $97,889.06, 
an  increase  of  $72,675.34  for  the  past  vear  over  the  year  previous.  For  improve- 
ments on  city  school  property  East  Las  v'egas  leads  for  the  year  with  an  eamenditure 
of  136,000;  Roewell  comes  next  with  $25,000,  followed  by  Capitan  and  Lordsburg 
with  $12,000  and  $10,000  to  their  credit  respectively,  and  then  Albuouerque,  where 
such  improvements  for  the  year  amount  to  $7,500.  In  addition  there  has  been 
expended  in  betterments  of  the  property  of  the  various  territorial  educational  institu- 
tions the  very  neat  sum  of  $54,228.54.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  examination  of  the 
Yarious  reports  to  follow  that  in  the  aggr^ate  there  has  been  expended  in  the  improve- 
ment of  public  school  property  within  >ew  Mexico  the  sum  of  $242,617.60,  or  just 
about  doable  the  amount  ever  previously  expended  in  a  similar  manner  during  any 
one  year. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

As  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Terri- 
ton-,  and  in  order  to  convey  to  the  casual  reader  of  these  pages  something  of  the 
zealous  interest  now  being  evinced  in  school  work  by  the  several  superintendents  of 
the  counties  and  those  in  charge  in  cities  and  towns,  some  extracts  are  here  appended 
from  various  official  reports  made  to  this  office  during  the  past  year: 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Ihiia  Ana  County. — Elias  E.  Day's  very  comprehensive  report  shows  19  schools  in 
operation  in  this  county  with  an  enrollment  of  1,385  pupils,  an  increase  of  179  over 
the  previous  year.  The  average  length  of  the  school  term  was  five  and  one-half 
months.  Teachers'  salaries  averaged  $50  per  month.  For  each  teacher  employed 
there  were  enrolled  63  pupils,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  $8,495.90,  or  $6.14  per 
capita  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  The  normal  institute  held  in  this  county  for  two 
weeks  commencing  June  10,  1901,  was  conducted  by  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  A.  B.,  and  R.  R. 
Larkin,  B.  8.  There  were  23  teachers  in  attendance  and  the  institute  meeting  was 
in  every  sense  highly  successful. 

San  Juan  0mnty,—-0.  C.  McEwen,  superintendent,  reports  that  in  addition  to  the 
expenditures  as  shown  in  his  tabular  report,  printed  elsewhere,  the  sum  of  $600  was 
contributed  by  citizens  and  expended  in  educational  work  in  this  county  during  the 
past  year. 

Lincoln  County, — Lee  H.  Rudisille,  superintendent:  **I  would  suggest  that  the  elec- 
tion of  school  directors  take  place  in  August  instead  of  June,  and  that  they  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  Also,  in  my  opinion,  the  district  clerks  should  be  required  to  make  their  annual 
report  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  as 
now  required  by  law. 

"Two  teachers'  examinations  have  been  held  in  which  the  questions  furnished  by 
the  Territorial  board  of  education  were  used  and  at  which  22  applicants  were  exam- 
ined in  addition  to  one  special  examination  for  one  applicant  for  a  certificate.  The 
entire  expense  of  these  examinations  has  been  but  ^56,  charged  by  the  examining 
hoard,  and  there  remains  quite  a  nest  egg  in  the  normal  institute  fund  for  the  next 
normal.    Can  any  county  in  the  Territory  give  a  better  record  of  itself  in  this  respect?*  * 

Addressing  this  office  at  a  still  later  date.  Superintendent  Rudisille  announces  the 
apportiomnent  of  $5,229.27  among  the  school  dii^tricts  of  Lincoln  County — "not  a 
bad  pum  for  one  quarter  in  an  out-of-the-wav  county  like  this" — and  says:  ''You 
'ill  observe  that  ouite  a  number  of  the  schools  are  as  yet  without  teachers.  This  is 
f'wine  to  the  fact  tnat  I  am  utterly  unable  to  procure  teachers  whom  I  could  recom- 
mend, and  I  prefer  to  let  the  districts  save  their  funds  until  some  one  can  be  secured 
^ho  is  competent  to  teach  with  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  success.  The  plan 
heretofore  has  been  to  send  any  kind  of  a  teacher  into  these  outlying  district^  peopled 
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mostly  bv  natives,  and  go  through  the  form  of  conducting  a  public  school,  and  then 
cet  out  after  drawing?  what  money  had  accumulated.  As  some  of  the  schools,  which 
have  been  running  since  last  September,  will  soon  close,  I  mean  to  double  up  on 
teachers,  and  by  tiiat  means  help  out  very  materially.  But  what  I  w-ant  above  all 
things  is  half  a  dozen  or  more  bright  young  English  and  Spanish  speaking  people 
who  will  go  into  these  native  communities  and  give  them  honest  and  conscientioup 
public-school  ser\'ice." 

Colfax  (bunty.--W.  A.  Chapman,  superintendent  for  Colfax  County  schools,  save: 
"Including  the  private  and  sectarian  schools  we  have  approximately  $60,780  worth 
of  school  property  in  this  county  and  the  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  is  1,761 
out  of  a  school  census  of  3,034.  The  usual  branches  are  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
while  in  schools  where  there  are  native  children  Spanish  is  also  one  of  the  studies, 
and  in  our  high  schools  we  have  many  of  the  sciences.  I  wish  to  thank  the  sui)er- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  for  his  kindness  in  the  way  he  has  managed  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  examination  of  teachers  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  all  is 
going  nicely  and  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  county  who  is  not  qualifieil  to 
teach  under  the  new  law.  It  came  hard  for  some,  but  they  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  law  and  not  simply  an  arbitrary  act  of  any  one  individual." 

Socorro  County, — Supermtendent  Elfego  Baca,  of  Socorro  County,  reports  as  follows: 
**My  report  embraces  onljr  the  period  from  December  26,  1900,  to  September  1, 1901, 
as  from  the  manner  in  which  my  predecessor  in  office  kept  his  bo(jks  nothing  definite 
could  be  made  out.  My  next  report  will  be  more  complete  and  thorough.  The 
normal  institute  for  my  county  had  a  term  of  three  weeks,  beginning  August  9,  1901. 
The  attendance  was  quite  aatisfactory.  The  examination  of  teachers  was  well 
attended  and  lasted  from  August  30,  to  Septemljer  5.  By  October  7,  every  public 
school  in  Socorro  County  will  be  running.  In  the  matter  of  schoolhouses'we  now 
have  in  the  county  44  districts,  22  of  which  have  school  houses." 

There  is  perhaps  no  superintendent  of  county  schools  in  the  Territory  that  has 
displayed  more  zeal  and  energy  in  his  official  work  than  Mr.  Elfego  Baca.  Long 
before  the  new  school  laws  passed  by  the  last  assembly  were  printed  and  distributed, 
Mr.  Baca,  at  his  own  expense,  had  copies  thereof  printed  ana  mailed  to  every  school 
official  within  the  county.  He  also  had  printed  for  general  distribution  copies  of 
the  compulsory  school  law  and  the  amended  law  touching  the  collection  of  poll  tax, 
while  his  circular  of  general  instructions  to  school  directors  issued  September  24, 1901, 
suggesting  a  policy  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  out  the  features  of  the  school  law,  nnwt 
assuredly  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  such  directors.  Mr.  Baca's  conduct  calls  for 
special  commendation  from  all  who  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  within 
our  midst. 

BemaliUo  County. — Frank  A.  Hubbell,  county  superintendent,  has  issued  during 
the  year  a  number  of  printed  circulars  on  school  subject^,  the  new  law,  etc.,  which 
must  have  been  very  useful  to  the  55  district  school  boards  under  his  jurisdiction. 
To  all  inquiring  school-teachers  letters  w^ere  also  sent  in  which  it  was  stated:  "If  you 
pass  an  examination  a»  retiuired  by  law  in  the  following  branches,  *  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  jjeography,  the  English  language,  grammar,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  physiology  and  hygiene  with  reierence  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  hmnan  system,*  you  could 
probably  get  a  school.  Salaries  in  the  rural  districts  range  from  $35  to  $75  per  month, 
and  the  terms  begin  in  some  districts  in  Septeml)er,  in  others  in  October  of  each 
year,  and  continue  from  five  to  ten  months,  according  to  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able." 

Santa  Fe  County, — J.  V.  Conway,  superintendent  of  county  schools:  "I  am  grati- 
fied to  report  that  marked  pn>gress  has  been  made  in  our  public  schools  during  the 
past  year.  Outside  of  Santa  te  city  we  have  31  school  districts  in  the  county  in 
whicn  33  schools  are  in  operation.  Out  of  a  total  school  population  of  5,600,  nearlv 
50  per  cent,  or  2,599,  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  This  1  consider  an  excel- 
lent showing,  considering  the  large  number  of  denominational  and  other  educational 
institutions  within  the  county." 

McKinley  County. — Supt.  F.  A.  O'Neil,  of  McKinley  County,  in  transmitting  his 
annual  report  states  that  aside  from  the  regular  list  of  studies  the  Gallup  schools  also 
teach  algebra,  geometry,  and  physics,  and  further  acknowledges  receipts  of  $496.69 
donated  to  the  public  school  funSs  of  Gallup  by  the  employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company. 

Valeuna  County. — Thomas  Luna,  superintendent,  reports  schools  in  operation  in 
23  out  of  the  32  districts,  the  terms  being  from  three  to  seven  months.  Both  P^nglish 
and  Spanish  are  taught,  and  most  of  the  native-born  children  of  Spanish  origin  are 
now  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 
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Otero  County. — ^There  are  17  districts  in  Otero  County,  in  all  of  which  school  was 
taught  for  at  least  3  months  during  the  year,  the  average  daily  attendance  being 
620  out  of  a  school  population  of  962.  The  reason  for  the  comparative  small  average 
daily  attendance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  the  county  districts  live  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  schools.  The  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  which  is 
only  applicable  when  the  school  is  within  2  miles  of  the  residence  of  the  pupil,  fails 
largely  m  application  in  these  country  districts  because  a  great  proportion  of  the 
scholars  reside  at  a  distance  of  more  than  2  miles  from  the  scnooi. 

"We  are  very  poor  in  value  of  school  property,"  writes  County  Superintendent 
J.  R  Ed^n^on,  of  Otero  County.  **School  district  No.  1  has  a  |10,000  building. 
School  dlstnct  No.  5  has  voted  bonds  and  will  soon  have  a  good  schoolhouse  to  cost 
$1,000.  We  hope  to  make  a  marked  improvement  in  this  line  during  the  year  1902. 
Several  good  schools  supported  by  private  subscription  have  been  conducted  within 
the  countv  during  the  present  school  year.  In  addition  to  the  common  school  list  of 
studies,  algebra,  geometry,  and  drawing  are  taught  in  districts  Nos.  1  and  9." 

GrarU  Ccmnty, — ^The  report  of  Supt.  A.  N.  White,  of  Grant  County's  schools,  shows 
that  there  are  3,597  children  of  school  age  in  that  county,  a  gain  of  463  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  despite  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  county  was  cut  off,  including 
Deming,  by  the  creation  of  Luna  County.  In  school  enrollment  and  attendance, 
however,  Grant  Countv  makes  rather  a  poor  showing,  since  the  report  shows  that 
only  1,775  of  the  scholastic  population  are  enrolled  and  the  avera^  daily  attend- 
ance is  only  697,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  school  population.  One  new 
schoolhouse,  costing  $4,000,  was  built  during  the  past  year,  and  twd  are  planned  for 
the  coming  year. 

Rio  Arrwa  Cormty. — According  to  the  figures  furnished  in  the  report  of  Antonio 
D.  Vargas,  superintendent  for  Rio  Arriba  County,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  school 
fands  of  12  districts  in  that  county  amounting  to  $1,021.98  and  the  amount  on  hand 
October  1,  1901,  in  30  other  districts  was  but  $1,177.40.  The  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  $5,628.36  or  $142.25  less  than  the  total  net  receipts.  In  9  districts,  where 
the  scholastic  population  numbers  650  children,  no  school  was  carried  on  during  the 
year.  This  is  a  regretable  showing.  It  is  hoped  Rio  Arriba  County  will  be  able  to 
make  a  far  better  showing  for  the  coming  year. 

THE  CITY  SCHOOIiB. 

AUm^^uerque. — One  of  the  first  steps  after  the  incorporation  of  this  city  was  the 
institution  of  a  modem  system  of  public  schools,  now  the  boasted  pride  of  every 
citizen.  Like  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  importance  in  the  Territory,  the  city 
forms  an  independent  school  district  under  the  general  control  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion composea  of  two  members  from  each  ward.  As  at  present  managed  the  schools 
are  conducted  upen  the  most  approved  modem  lines.  They  compare  well  with 
those  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the  country,  east  or  west,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  university,  it  may  be  said  the  public  school  system  here  to-day  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  is  practical  for  the  best  educators  to  make  it.  M.  E.  Hickey,  city  super- 
intendent, reports: 

"During  the  year  we  spent  $6,626.45  on  our  new  Central  School  building  and 
S935.55  for  furniture,  thus  making  our  actual  running  expenses  $23,934.79,  or 
$3,791.02  less  than  our  receipts.  The  city's  total  school  indebtednfess  is  $60,000. 
We  liave  no  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  The  school  board 
L«  about  to  establish  a  savings-bank  svstem  in  the  schools,  and  hopes  to  have  it  in 
fall  operation  during  the  coming  scholastic  year.  W^e  have  a  school  library  of  3,000 
volumes  in  our  high  school  building,  which  is  a  great  help  to  pupils.  This  library  is 
open  to  the  public  in  the  afternoons." 

Smtii  Fe.—^,  A.  Wood,  city  superintendent:  **The  enrollment  of  742  pupils  out 
of  a  school  population  of  1,705  is  an  increase  of  about  50  over  the  preceding  year. 
While  our  city  schools  are  prosperine  in  their  present  quarters,  they  are  very  much 
cramped  for  room.  Two  new  school  buildings  are  greatlv  needed.'  Popular  senti- 
ment is  growing  on  this  subject  to  that  extent  that  it  is  likely  the  necessary  bonds 
for  this  purpose  will  be  voted  during  the  coming  year.  Our  high  school  calls  for  a 
four-year  course.  There  were  three  graduates  last  year,  and  two  pupils  are  booked 
for  ^duation  this  year. ' * 

hriM  IjOS  rc^Tfj^.— 'Maggie  J.  Bucher,  superintendent.  The  total  enrollment  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Las  V^egas  for  the  school  year  of  1900-1901  was  760,  the 
laigest  enrollment  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
Oaring  the  year  1900  the  city  voted  bonds  for  the  erection  of  two  public  school- 
houses.    The  Douglas  avenue  building  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  former  size,  st^am 
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heat  was  placed  in  it,  hard-wood  floors  were  laid,  and  all  was  done  that  was  necessan' 
to  make  it  a  modern  up-to-date  school  building.  There  are  at  present  nine  teachers 
employed  in  the  building.  A  new  brown  stone  building  of  the  baronial  style  of 
architecture  was  built  on  Baca  avenue,  where  the  board  of  education  has  purchased 
a  block  of  land.  This  building  is  also  a  thoroughly  equipped  modern  one  and  will 
be  occupied  by  the  public  schools  September,  1902.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
city  in  the  Territory  which  has  two  such  fine  schoolhouses  as  has  East  Las  Vegas. 
The  corps  of  teachers  for  the  year  1900-1901,  including  the  superintendent,  numbered 
21.  At  present  the  number  of  teachers  employed  are,  in  the  grades,  13;  in  the  high 
school,  10;  making  a  total  of  23. 

Following  is  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  grades  at  the  present  time: 

Cit^  hall:  Edith  E.  Kodkey,  eighth  erade;  Marie  Frerichs,  seventh  grade;  Maude 
Harrison,  sixth  grade;  Carrie  G.  Tuttle,  sixth  grade.  Douglas  avenue:  Jessie  M. 
Hines,  fifth  grade;  Mrs.  Sallie  Dougles,  fourth  jjrade;  Keturah  Swartz,  third  grade; 
Nellie  M.  Stem,  third  and  fourth  grades;  Marion  Winters,  second  grade;  Elba  D. 
Stoneroad,  second  and  first  grades;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Garlick,  semi  kindergarten  and  first 
grades;  Perle  Rothgeb,  assistent  in  semikindergarten  and  first  grades;  Minnie  Holz- 
man,  semikindergarten  and  first  grades;  Perle  Rothgeb,  assistant  in  first  grade. 
High  school:  By  an  arrangement  ot  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Las  Vega^, 
witli  the  board  of  regents  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  the  city  high  school 
is  located  in  the  Normal  building.  The  total  enrollment  the  past  year  was  65  and 
the  number  of  graduates  5.  Those  teachers  of  the  Normal  University  faculty  who 
give  instruction  in  the  high  school  are  as  follows:  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  sociology  and 
government;  James  G.  McNary,  modem  languages  and  music;  T.  D.  A.  Cockerel!, 
biology;  Frank  H.  Wolcott,  mathematics;  Wellington  B.  Givens,  physics;  K.  M. 
Chapman,  art;  Louis  C.  Butscher,  history  and  English;  W.  P.  Cockerell,  physiog- 
raphy; Margaretta  M.  McNary,  ancient  languages;  Eleanore  M.  Hill,  elocution  and 
physical  culture. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  the  board  of  education  of  our  citv.  All  of  the 
members  have  served  two  terms  and  some  for  a  much  longer  period,  ^heir  untiring 
energy  and  great  zeal  have  given  the  taxpaying  public  the  school  buildings  which 
are  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  the  united*  interest  they  have  taken  in  educational 
matters  has  succeeded  in  giving  our  schools  the  prosperity  they  now  enjoy.  Thope 
now  on  the  board  are:  C.  C.  Gonion,  president;  C.  V.  Hedgcock,  vice-president; 
H.  W.  Kelly,  J.  M.  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  A.  C.  Schmidt,  John  York,  William  G. 
Hay  don,  Dave  Winters. 

East  Las  Vegas  has  a  school  debt  of  $35,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest  is  $1,750. 

Roswell. — W.  T.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  Roswell  school  lx)ard,  reports  the  completion 
and  occupancy  of  Roswell' s  new  and  handsome  high  school  building,  costing  $25,000. 
For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1901,  the  receipts  from  regular  sources,  a  special  levy, 
and  the  sale  of  district  city  school  bonds  amounted  to  $35,343.56,  with  an  unexpended 
balance  on  hand  of  $14,555.45.  The  scholastic  year  of  1900-1901  shows  the  school  pop- 
ulation in  that  city  to  have  increased  from  GOO  to  889;  the  enrollment  increased  from 
518  to  590,  and  the  curriculum  was  extended  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  making  a  full 
four  years'  high  school  course.  Rooms  increased  from  eight  to  ten,  part  rented.  The 
high  school  graduates  for  1901  were  Helen  S.  Snyder,  Arthur  J.  Stevens,  Sadie  Costa. 
For  1902  the  graduates  will  be  Frank  Rose  and  Anna  Matheson. 

Deming. — In  transmitting  his  report  as  principal  of  the  Deming  schools,  A.  B.  Stoops 
says:  '*  Deming  has  a  good  modern  brick  school  building  which  cost  $25,000.  It  con- 
tains six  rooms  and  is  supplied  with  every  modern  convenience  in  the  wav  of  appa- 
ratus. The  extensive  grounds,  which  are  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
treen,  are  inclosed  with  a  neat  iron  fence.  The  school  library  contains  about  500 
carefully  selected  volumes.  The  Luna  County  teachers'  institute,  which  was  held  at 
Deming  in  August,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W^.  W.  Robertson,  was  attended  by 
19  teachers,  and  its  meetings  were  of  a  most  interesting  character." 

QirJsbad, — H.  E.  Beaver,  superintendent  of  the  Carlsbad  city  schools,  reports 
public  school  property  in  that  town  to  the  value  of  $20,000.  The  school  debt  is 
$18,500  and  the  annual  interest  payments  amount  to  $1,110.  There  was  1  graduate 
from  the  high  school  last  vear,  while  this  year  the  graduates  will  be  5  in  number. 
There  are  no  private  schools  in  Carlsbad. 

Ahmogoixlo. — As  an  educational  point  this  new  town  is  l)eginning  to  assume  some- 
thing more  than  local  importance  through  the  establishment  hereof  the  New  Mexico 
Baptist  College,  under  the  control  of  this  denomination  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  Arizona.  The  handsome  building  was  completed  in  February  last  and  began  it? 
first  terra  with  an  enrollment  of  108  pupils.  In  the  public  schools  here  some  253 
pupils  are  enrolled  and  5  teachers  are  employed.  The  school  property  represents  an 
investment  of  $15,000. 
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Socorro, — Joseph  E.  Eppele,  superintendent,  states  that  the  school  population  of 
Socorro  is  525,  of  which  225  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  this  enrollment 
205  constitute  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  school.  Socorro  has  a  fine  modem 
schoolhouse.  The  community's  school  debt  is  $15,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest 
is  $1,007.24. 

R.  R.  LArkin,  principal  of  the  Gallup  schools,  where  the  course  in  the  hieh  school 
grade  for  graduates  is  limited  to  two  years,  advises  this  office  that  ^'the  graduates  for 
the  scholastic  year  1900-1901  were  6  in  numbei^-Morris  R.  Bowie,  Ulysses  G.  Brown, 
Clarence  M.  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Eldridge,  Estelle  G.  Harris,  Fleda  E.  Smith.  There 
will  probably  be  7  graduates  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  term.  The  Grallup 
schools  have  an  indebtedness  of  $10,000,  on  which  the  interests  amounts  to  $600  per 
annum." 

PRIVATB  AND  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  transmitting  her  annuid  report  on  the  Sacred  Heart  School  at  San  Miguel  Sister 
Renetta  makes  this  statement :  "  I  regret  to  sajr  that  we  have  no  public  school  in  the 
San  Miguel  district  this  year.  However,  the  sisters  of  our  order  are  teaching  about 
100  children  free  of  all  cost,  as  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  books  and  tuition." 

Mre.  Elizabeth  H.  Bq^,  principal  of  Hopewell  Seminary,  Raton,  writes:  "In  our 
seminary  we  make  a  specialty  of  ancient  ana  modem  history  and  literature.  Mathe- 
matics develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  but  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  history 
and  literature  makes  polished  and  cultured  men  ana  women,  educates  the  student  in 
the  true  sense,  awakening  thought  and  furnishing  food  for  reflection.  My  life  work 
has  been  in  teaching;  for  more  than  fifty  years  I  have  been  in  the  work.  Seven 
vears  I  taueht  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  one  custom 
m  many  schools  to  which  1  object,  and  that  is  corporal  punishment  in  the  school- 
room. I  have  never  found  it  to  be  required.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  a  great 
oDpoeition  to  having  a  man  or  woman  having  no  personal  interest  in  a  child  to  strike 
that  child.  I  would  leave  that  to  the  parent,  and  I  would  control  the  child  some 
other  way." 

Belen. — In  reference  to  his  contributions  to  the  school  at  Belen,  J.  Felipe  Chaves 
writes  the  following  characteristic  note  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction: 
"  In  reply  to  your  welcome  letter  will  state  that  the  school  for  children,  in  which  I 
have  taken  yirt  with  my  contributions,  is  in  chai^  of  the  school  directors  of  public 
sichools,  and  thus  it  is  considered  a  county  school.  It  has  a  good  house  and  about  60 
mpils,  who  commenced  and  have  advanced  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  our  race, 
t  owns  an  oi^gan,  used  to  accompany  son^  and  hymns,  and  as  an  emblem  a  dove, 
painted  by  the  best  artist  in  Denver,  coursing  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  beautiful 
blue  field  enveloped  in  a  gold-tinted  disappearing  cloud.  A  few  days  ago  I  accom- 
panied the  school  directors  and  visited  the  school,  and  I  am  a  witness  to  its  advance- 
ment. I  contribute  $50  per  month  for  the  payment  of  the  teacher,  who  is  a  lady 
from  the  east,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  very  proficient  educator.  The  directors  will  give 
yon  any  other  information." 

^  Statistical  statement,  of  public  scJwola,  by^counties. 
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The  city  schools. 


Location. 
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a  Including  ^7,562  for  buildings  and  furnishings. 


Private  schools. 


Location. 


Belen— Felipe  Chavez  School 

Belen— John  Becker  School 

Raton— Hopewell  Seminary 

Las  Cruce.s— Miss  Warden's  School 
Albuquerque— Miss  Lee's  School  . 
Socorro— Mrs.  Jones's  School 
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The  kindergartens. 


Location. 


Sante  Fe— Public  School  Kindergarten 

I':ast  Las  Vegas— I»ublic  School  Kindergarten 

Silver  City— Normal  School  Kindergarten 

Albuquerque— Miss  Philbrick's  Kindergarten 
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THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


Owing  to  tlie  very  great  difficulty  this  office  has  experienced  in  inducing  princi- 
pals to  separate  entirely  the  statistics  on  high  schools^  from  those  relating  to  the  city 
systems  as  a  whole,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  procure  in  full  detailed  figures  on  the 
strictly  high  school  work.    The  fact,  too,  that  never  before  has  the  superintendent 
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of  public  instruction  endeavored  to  gather  data  on  the  high  schools  has  also  made  it 
difficult,  in  connection  with  the  obsolete  system  of  blanks  in  use,  to  impress  princi- 
pals with  the  importance  of  making  prompt  and  full  reports.  However,  in  future, 
high  school  statistics  will  be  made  a  feature  of  the  annual  reports  by  this  office,  and 
another  year  teachers  will  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  improved  blanks  in  ample 
time  so  in  case  of  failure  to  fill  out  and  promptly  return  same  this  office  may,  if 
necessary  to  secure  the  data,  make  other  calls  upon  them. 

During  the  year  high  schools  have  been  conducted  for  a  term  averaging  nine 
months  at  Eas't  Las  A  egas,  Albuquenme,  Santa  Fe,  Raton,  Carlsbad,  Gallu]),  Ros- 
well,  and  Deming  with  an  enrollment  of  students  running  from  25  to  65  and  employ- 
ing 32  teachers.  A  full  four-year  graduating  course,  with  a  high-grade  curriculum, 
is  maintained  at  East  Las  V'egas,  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  Raton,  Carlsbad,  and  Ros- 
well.  At  Gallup  and  Deming  the  course  is  abbreviated  to  two  and  three  years, 
resi)ectively.  The  number  of  students  graduating  from  these  several  high  sch(*)ols  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was,  for  Albuquerque,  7;  P^ast  Las  Vegas,  5;  Santa  Fe,  3; 
Katon,  4;  Carlsbad,  2;  Gallup,  7;  Roswell,  3;  Deming,  3;  a  total  of  34  graduates. 

COLLECTION  OP  POLL  TAX. 

Daring  the  year  many  complaints  have  reache<l  this  office  of  the  laxity  on  behalf 
of  the  proper  authorities  in  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax.  A  very  considerable  sum 
should  come  from  this  source  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools,  but  in 
manv  of  the  counties  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.  A  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
northern  counties  writes:  '*One  thing  that  gives  us  no  little  worry  is  the  collection 
of  the  poll  tax.  Several  districts  hftve  failed  to  send  in  a  cent,  and  when  the  matter 
Is  brought  before  them  they  say  that  they  can  not  collect.  I  often  wonder  if  other 
wunties  have  the  same  trouble.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  explain  that  they  can  sue 
as  in  other  matters  and  that  it  would  cost  the  district  nothing."  Similar  complaints 
have  been  heard  for  years.  Really,  this  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  con- 
necteci  with  the  school-revenue  service.  The  legislature  has  time  and  again  under- 
taken to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  law,  and  each  time  seems  to  have  got  off  on  one 
wrong  foot  or  another.  As  usual,  the  last  legislature  did  the  same  thing,  and  the 
weak  point  in  its  amendment  to  the  old  law  is  in  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
assessors  to  supply  the  clerks  of  school  boards  with  the  lists  of  persons  within  the 
respective  districts  who  are  liable  for  this  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  county 
assessors  are  not  com|>etent  to  furnish  such  lists.  By  virtue  of  their  official  position 
thev  can  at  best  possess  a  very  limited  knowledge  of*  the  names  of  persons  resident 
of  tne  several  county  districts  who  should  properlj^  be  thus  taxed. 

The  irregularities  attending  the  collection  of  this  revenue  are  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  populous  county  of  San  Miguel,  for  example,  reports  this  year  the  collection 
of  "poll  tax,  fines,  etc.,"  amounting  to  $505.73,  whereas  Guadalupe  County,  with 
one-fourth  the  number  of  school  districts,  reports  such  receipts  at  $2,157.88.  '  In  the 
counties  of  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  Valencia,  and  Eddy  no  funds  whatever  were  received 
from  this  source  durine  the  year,  acconiing  to  the  reports  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  while  in  (irant  County  such  collections  amounted' to  $682.78,  in 
the  new  and  smaller  counties  of  Otero  and  McKinley  they  were  $2,440.71  and 
$7,935.38,  respectively.  In  Santa  Fe  County  such  collections  amounte<l  to  $214.80, 
whereas  in  Bernalillo  County  the  collections  were  $27,162.56.  These  collections,  it 
will  be  noted,  include  also  all  **  fines"  that  justices  of  the  peace  have  collected  and 
accounted  for;  and  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  some  measure  much  more 
strenuous  than  anv  the  legislature  has  ever  hitherto  given  the  Territory  should  be 
adopted  to  compef  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates  to  make  a  proj>er  trans- 
fer to  the  school  fund,  which  should  be  sacredly  guarded,  of  the  moneys  coming  offi- 
cially into  their  hands. 

But  as  to  the  poll  tax— there  is  no  time  specified  in  the  present  law  as  to  when  it 
shall  be  collected,  and  therefore  both  the  when,  as  well  as  the  how,  call  for  attention 
here.  The  fact  that  a  great  many  persons  are  liable  for  this  tax  whose  names  are 
not  upon  the  regular  tax  rolls  of  the  county  and  who  are  not  calle<l  upon  to  pay 
other  taxes  must  be  taken  into  consideratton  in  suggesting  a  remedy.  For  several 
reasons  it  seems  that  the  month  of  October  would  \>e  the  most  preferable  time  for 
refjuiring  the  collection  of  this  tax.  The  concern  which  the  county  clerk  and  the 
clerk  of  the  school  district  have  in  the  matter  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with,  for  the 
••ne  has  in  his  possess^ion  the  poll  of  voters  or  registration  lists  from  all  precincts, 
while  the  other  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  parents  of  school  children  and 
other  residents  and  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  changes  in  population  taking 
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place  from  time  to  time  within  his  district.  It  has  therefore  been  considered  advis- 
able to  sugrgest  that  the  preparation  of  these  poll-tax  lists  be  made  a  dual  duty.  That 
B,  say  on  the  Ist  day  oi  October  of  each  year  the  county  clerks  shall  be  required 
to  furnish  the  clerk  of  each  school  district  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  last  taken  poll 
or  registration  list  of  possible  voters  within  his  district,  and  upon  receipt  of  same  the 
school-board  clerk  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  exercise  his  personal  knowledge  in  the 
premises,  cull  out,  revise,  and  amend  the  said  list  so  as  to  make  as  complete  a  list  as 

{)08sible  of  all  persons  within  his  jurisdiction  on  the  1st  day  of  October  who  are 
egally  required  to  pay  this  tax.  The  school-board  clerk  should  then  begin  immedi- 
ately to  canvass  his  district,  gather  the  tax,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  county  col- 
lector within  the  month,  receiving  for  his  services  the  liberal  stipend  allowed  by 
law,  which  is  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  collected.  It  is  believea  that  the  evils  so 
lon^  complained  of  mav  be  cured  were  section  1549,  Compiled  Laws,  as  amended  by 
section  5,  Chapter  XXVlI,  acts  of  1891,  amended  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions. 

COMPULSORY'   EDCCATION. 

New  Mexico  has  a  very  wholesome  statute  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  school 
attendance,  making  it  obligatory  upon  parents  and  guardians  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren or  wards  with  at  least  three  months'  schooling  each  year.  It  became  apparent 
earl}^  in  the  year  that  the  law  was  not  being  complied  with  in  some  quarters  of  the 
Territory,  in  the  cities  and  to\nis  as  well  aa  in  the  coimtry  districts.  Accordingly, 
there  was  issued  in  August  the  following  circular  letter  from  this  office,  and  copies  of 
the  same  were  distributed  during  the  time  the  teachers'  institutes  were  in  progress: 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  most  serious,  careful,  and  earnest  attention  is  directed  to  section 
1555  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  of  1897,  in  reference  to  the  compulsor}- 
attendance  of  children  at  the  public  schools  of  their  districts,  from  the  ages  of  5  years 
up  to  and  including  the  age  of  16  years,  and  it  is  reouirea  and  demanded  by  this 
office  that  the  superintendents  of  the  public  schools  of  the  different  counties  of  the 
Territorv  shall  without  delay  communicate  with  the  school  directors  of  the  districts 
within  tlieir  counties,  directing  them  to  notify  the  parents  of  their  children  compre- 
hended within  the  ages  mentioned  that  they  must  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  and  that  such  attendance  must  continue  for  at  least  three  months  unless 
said  children  are  at  the  time  attending  some  good,  reputable  private  school  during 
each  and  every  year.  The  strictest  compliance  with  and  implicit  obedience  to  this 
section  is  demanded  of  superintendents  of  counties,  and  it  is  made  their  imperative 
duty  to  see  that  the  directors  of  the  several  districta,  respectively,  give  compliance 
and  obedience  to  this  section  of  the  statute.  Should  there  be  any  contumacy  on  the 
part  of  directors  and  parents  of  children,  the  countv  superintendent  shall  proceed  to 
enforce  obedience  in  accordance  with  law,  as  provided  in  the  section  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  herein  directed. 

"Very  respectfully,  etc.,  J.  Franco  Chavez, 

'  ^Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. ' ' 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  have  lent  their  active  support  in  seeing  to  it 
that  ttis  law  was  complied  with.  The  superintendents  in  Socorro  and  Bernalillo 
counties  subsequently  issued  similar  circulars,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result 
will  prove  l)eneficial  in  a  better  showing  of  enrollment  and  avera^  daily  attendance 
upon  the  schools.  During  the  year  there  has  l^een  one  prosecution  under  the  law, 
that  in  Socorro  County.  In  Colfax  and  Union  counties  this  law  has  also  been  invoked 
by  the  district  attorney,  but  the  prosecutions  were  not  carried  to  an  issue,  as  the 
recalcitrant  parties  readily  repented  and  agreed  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
The  law  is  amply  broad  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  it  is  hoped  the  school  officials 
will  not  hesitate' to  report  to  the  prosecuting  attorneys  all  cases  where  it  is  being  fla- 
grantly ignored. 

THE  SCHOOL   LANDS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  June  21,  1898,  donating  a  limited  area  of  the  public 
lands  within  the  Territor>'  for  educational  purposes,  there  has  been  covered,  all  told, 
into  the  public-school  fund  the  sum  of  $18,339.82,  derived  from  the  rentals  of  leased 
school  sections,  etc.  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $10,576.29  has  within  the  year  been 
apportioned  from  time  to  time  as  the  law  directs,  by  this  office,  pro  rata  among  the 
several  counties  according  to  the  scholastic  population  of  each. 

There  is  now  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  $2,185.50,  which  repre- 
sents all  moneys  received  to  June  30  last  under  that  provision  of  law  granting  to 
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Xew  Mexico  5  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within 
the  Territory.  This  revenue  constitutes  a  permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  on 
which  only  may  be  distributed  among  the  several  counties  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

PERMANENT   IMPBOVEMENT  PUND. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  land  donations  act  also  a  very  considerable  sum  has 
been  realized  during  the  year  1901  as  a  **  permanent  improvement"  fund  for  the 
several  Territorial  institutions,  all  of  which  nas  been  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
Territorial  treasury  and  expended  for  the  purpose  specified  during  the  year.  This 
fund  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $54,228.54,  and  was  distributed  under  the  law  as 
follows: 

Militarv  institute,  Roswell $6,512.14 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 10,830.61 

Deaf  and  dum  asylum,  Santa  Fe 12,686.71 

Normal  university,  East  Las  Vegas 10,830.62 

School  of  mines,  Socorro 13,368.46 

Total 54,228.54 

*  *  «  «  *  »  « 

ADDITIONAL  LANDS  NEEDED. 

In  this  connection  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  desires  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  another  united  appeal  to  Congress  by  all  the  friends  of  popular  ^ucar 
lion  in  behalf  of  an  increase  m  the  land  areas  allowed  the  Territory  for  this  benefi- 
cent purpose.  It  was  tardy  justice  indeed  that  brought  to  New  Mexico  the  original 
grant.  How  small  and  niggardly  it  all  appears,  now  that  we  have  witnessed  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing  for  its  newly  acquired  Porto  Rican,  Cuban,  and 
Philippine  territory  in  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public  moneys  for  the  educational 
equipment  of  the  masses.  We  in  New  Mexico  have  for  years  past  more  than  liber- 
ally taxed  ourselves  for  common-school  purposes,  and  yet  we  need  to  utilize  every 
possible  resource  to  carry  on  the  work,  now  so  auspiciously  under  way,  and  to  that 
end  I  would  suggest  that  no  further  time  be  lost  in  placing  our  just  demands  prop- 
erlv  before  Congress,  In  respect  to  such  demand  this  office  not  only  heartily 
indorses  the  appeal  of  the  New  Mexico  Educational  Association,  made  to  Congress 
in  December  last  and  reiterated  by  resolutions  adopted  at  its  recent  annual  meeting, 
but  would  go  further  and  ask  for  even  a  larger  grant.  After  having  examined  crit- 
ically into  the  present  needs  of  our  school  system,  and  especially  the  need  of  adequate 
schoolhouses  in  the  rural  districts,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  lapse  of 
public  duty  to  remain  silent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  friend  of  good  government 
and  good  schools  who  may  read  this  page  will  use  what  influence  he  or  she  may 
have  among  friends  in  Congress  toward  procuring  this  additional  concession  of  pub- 
lic land  for  so  worthy  a  purpose  as  popular  education  of  the  masses  of  our  people, 
80  cruelly  neglected  by  tne  parent  Government  since  as  long  ago  as  1850.  At  least 
we  may  hope  that  Congress  will  yet  grant  us  sufficient  of  these  wild  lands  to  erect  a 
comfortable  schoolhouse  in  each  of  the  600  rural  school  districts  in  the  Territory. 
There  are  more  than  50,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  within  the  borders  of 
New  Mexicx>,  and  the  area  has  been  rather  increased  than  diminished  within  late 
years  through  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  by 
which,  during  the  past  three  years,  nearly  6,000,000  acres  hitherto  claimed  as  land 
f^nnts  have  reverted  back  to  the  Government.  1  urge  therefore  that  the  additional 
pant  to  be  asked  of  Congress  be  not  less  than  5,000,000  acres,  the  proceeds  there- 
irom  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  upbuilding  and  maiaitenance  of  our  common- 
school  system. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

Indeed,  the  subject,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  such  paramount  import  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  suggesting  further  the  wisdom  of  asking  Congress,  in  our  present 
emeiigency,  to  make  amends  for  its  treatment  in  the  past  of  this  people,  its  long- 
Eofienng  wards,  by  including  in  such  additional  grant  of  land  a  sufficient  acreage 
not  onlv  to  place  our  school  system  where  it  belongs,  but  to  enable  the  Territory  to 
eetablish  a  fiscal  system,  based  on  such  l&nd  donations,  as  will  admit  of  New  Mexico 
paying  off  in  the  next  few  years  its  entire  public  debt — ^Territorial,  county,  school 
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district,  and  municipal.  We  have  in  our  excellent  system  of  management  of  the 
school  lands  already  established  all  the  necessary  legal  machinery  for  properly 
administering  such  a  trust.  Were  these  matters  properly  presented  to  Congress  and 
the  powers  that  be,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  there  would  be  a  response  to  such 
appeal  as  liberal  as  the  magnanimity  of  the  subject,  the  occasion,  and  the  object  ho 
pathetically  demands. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK   QUESTION. 

The  general  assembly  has  vested  in  the  Territorial  board  of  education  exclusive 
power  in  the  matter  of  prescribing  the  t«xt-books  necessary  and  to  be  used  in  the 
public  schools.  Under  such  authority  the  board  has  contracte<i  with  certain  book 
publishers  to  supply. their  books  to  dealers  in  New  Mexico,  in  ac(!ordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  board  may  adopt,  at  certain  stipulated  contract  prices,  and  provi- 
sion is  also  made  whereby  dealers  may  exchange  with  the  publishers  old  books  for 
new  ones,  paying  the  difference  in  cash.  County  school  superintendents,  directors^. 
and  school-teachers  are  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  there  is  no 
excessive  cost  of  books  l)eyond  this  list  price. 

But  in  many  localities,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  even  the  reduced  cost  of 
these  necessary  books  amounts  practically  to  prohibition.  I  am  therefore  constrained 
to  urge  the  wisdom  of  a  Territorial  policy  that  shall  supply  all  text-books  free  of  co^t 
to  the  people.  We  fail  U)  discern  why  the  cost  of  schoolbooks  should  not  be  a 
legitimate  charge  upon  the  public  funds,  as  the  providing  of  schoolhouses,  teachers, 
fuel,  light,  etc.  This  plan  is  in  vogue  in  many  States,  and  in  some  States  where  it  ig 
not  in  force  many  of  the  cities  and  districts  provide  free  text-books.  Among  the 
States  having  laws  on  this  line  are  Maine,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Idaho,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  others.  In  other  States  the  law  provides  for  the 
free  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  their  homes  to  the  schools,  and  in  others,  as 
in  Illinois,  every  rural  school  is  supplied  by  the  State  with  a  rather  complete  library. 
Thus  taking  into  consideration  the  advanced  position  other  Commonwealths  have 
voluntarily  assumed  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  but  just  that  New  Mexico  now 
take  another  forward  step  in  her  educational  history.  Nor  will  it  be  prudent  to 
require  simply  that  the  school  districts  be  authorized  to  place  an  additional  tax 
upon  themselves  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  free  text-books.  That  would  still  lie, 
although  indirectly,  placing  the  burden  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  All  the 
present  school  revenues,  of  whatsoever  description,  even  to  the  straight  3-mill  levy 
on  all  Territorial  i>roperty,  should  be  left  intact  so  far  as  this  additional  expenditure 
is  concerned,  and  the  netressary  funds  for  supplying  text-books,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  should  be' provided  by  a  new  and  direct  appro- 
priation made  by  the  general  assembly  for  this  specific  purpose.     *    «    * 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES   AND   MUSEUMS. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  within  a  few 
years  toward  the  systematic  organization  of  libraries  and  museums  in  the  schooli* 
and  colleges  throughout  New  Mexico.  Indeed,  within  the  short  period  of  thn^e 
years  surprising  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  at  the  present  mte  of 
procedure  it  van  not  be  but  a  year  or  two  at  most  before  the  conditions  will  be 
such  as  to  justify  the  organization  of  a  New  Mexico  library  association,  composed  not 
only  of  professional  e<lucators  but  all  who  are  interested  in  educational  advancement. 
Such  organizations  exist  in  Colorado,  Kansiis,  Iowa,  and  other  neighboring  States, 
and  have,  through  their  annual  gatherinj^s,  held  usually  at  the  capital  during  legis- 
lative sessions  or  during  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  educational  association,  exert e<l 
a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  general  educational  work.  Not  only  the  Terri- 
torial institutions,  but  many  of  the  city  schools  are  well  advanced  in  this  work. 
Deming  has  a  well-selected' school  library  of  500  volumes.  Roswell,  Raton,  and 
Santa  Fe  also  have  undertaken  the  organization  of  libraries  in  their  high  school. 
Albucjuerque  haa  a  well-assort«d  library  of  3,000  volumes  in  the  high  school,  which 
has  proved  of  untold  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  pupils  in  all  grades.  This  library  is  open 
to  the  public  every  afternoon.  At  the  university  there  is  a  library  of  5,000  v<»lunies. 
In  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Lascruces  is  a  sjjlendid  collection  of  standard  works 
of  reference,  numbering  10,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  some  6,000  pamphlets.  Dur- 
ing the  year  large  additions  were  made  to  this  library.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Misi* 
Charlotte  A.  Baker,  a  trained  librarian.  At  Silver  City  the  Territorial  normal  train- 
ing school  has  added  some4(K)  volumes  to  its  collection  during  the  year,  and  now  ha< 
a  good  practical  library  of  over  2,(K)0  volumes  at  the  disposal  of  students.  At  Koswoll 
the  Territorial  school  of  anus  maintains  a  very  complete  library.     The  library  at  the 
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normal  university,  Las  Vegas,  consists  of  three  parts:  The  library  of  Government 
publications,  the  Gould  library,  and  the  school  library  proper.  Tfie  library  of  Gov- 
emmentpublications  consists  of  about  500  volumes,  ana  is  very  valuable  for  reference 
work.  Tne  Gould  library  is  a  collection  of  about  400  volumes,  mainly  standard 
works  on  philosophy,  history,  and  the  sciences  of  man.  This  library  is  a  loan  of  Dr. 
George  T.  Gould,  of  *Ea»t  Las  Vegas.  The  library  proper  consists  of  about  1,000  vol- 
umes, carefully  selected  by  the  heads  of  the  different  aepartments  of  the  school,  and 
it  is  a  most  excellent  working  library.  Every  book  that  is  ordered  fil  is  a  definite  need, 
and  so  there  is  no  waste  material  filling  the  shelves.  The  library,  therefore,  is  of 
more  real  value  than  many  libraries  of  three  or  four  times  its  size.  Volumes  are 
being  added  constantly,  as  there  is  demand  for  them  and  as  funds  permit — usually 
200  or  300  volumes  a  year.  On  the  tables  are  found  most  of  the  best  magazines. 
The  library  proper  is  organized  on  the  Dewey  system,  which  puts  every  book  in  it 
at  the  imm'eaiate  command  of  every  student 

The  oldest  and  most  complete  college  museum  in  the  Territory  occupies  spacious 
quarters  in  the  coll^  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at  Las  Cruces.  Its  close 
second  in  size  and  variety,  though  much  younger,  is  in  the  normal  university  at  Las 
Vegas.  At  the  former  institution  a  large  room  is  devoted  exdusively  to  the  reference 
colWtions  for  the  use  of  students.  In  addition,  cases  are  in  place  containing  zoological  ^ 
geological,  and  historical  specimens,  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  exammed  bv  the 
public  as  well  as  those  in  attendance  at  the  collie.  The  entomological  collection  is 
very  fine,  containing  many  rare  specimens.  In  connection  with  the  normal  univer- 
sity museum  at  Las  Vegas  are  many  cases  arranged  in  the  halls  of  the  institution,  and 
theee  are  always  open  to  the  public.  The  archaeological  collection  is  most  attractive. 
This  public  exnibit,  which  is  being  added  to  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit,  is 
expected  to  be  very  useful  to  the  residents  of  the  community  who  are  interested  in 
science  or  education,  as  it  will  include  a  carefully  labeled  series  of  specimens  illus- 
trating the  natural  history  of  New  Mexico. 

It  must  be  some  years  before  the  museum  can  be  adequately  developed  and  pro- 
vided with  the  costly  furniture  which  exists  in  the  best  museums  to-day^  but  already 
there  has  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  material,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
offers  excellent  opportimity  for  original  investigation.  The  archaeology,  ornithology, 
and  conchology  oi  New  Mexico  are  represented  by  numerous  specimens,  while  col- 
lections of  plants,  insects,  etc.,  are  being  rapidlv  formed.  A  collection  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Frank  Springer  illustrating  the  me  of  past  geological  ages,  each  period 
being  represented  by  typical  fossils.  The  entomological  collections  are  quite  large, 
and  contain  a  number  oi  new  and  rare  species.  Material  is  being  sent  away  continu- 
ally to  museums  and  specialists  in  many  parts  of  America  and  Europe,  and  other 
material  received  in  return. 

The  school  of  mines  and  the  normal  trainin{2^  school  also  each  have  highly  attrac- 
tive museums.  The  friends  of  these  several  higher  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  Territory  can  greatly  help  in  makins  these  museums  what  they  should  be  if 
they  will  contribute  specimens  accompanied  by  the  necessary  data.  Surely  no  section 
of  country  in  the  world  should  in  this  respect  surpass  New  Mexico,  which  is  so 
immensely  rich  in  all  her  prehistoric  associations. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

As  to  what  constitutes  under  the  law  a  child  of  school  age  in  New  Mexicx>  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  as  the  statutes  now^  read.  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
the*  pupil  shall  be  over  5  years  of  aj^e  to  gain  admission  to  the  common  schools  of 
the  Territory,  but  beyond  tnat  point  is  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  whether  the 
maximum  age  is  16,  20,  or  21  years  it  is  hard  to  determine.  Section  1535,  CJompiled 
Uws,  speakmg  of  the  duties  of  school  directors,  requires  them  to  make  out  annual 
\\m  of  "enumeration  of  all  unmarried  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  a^,''  and 
SQch  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  etc. 
J^nion  1565  of  the  same  statute,  conferring  duties  upon  boards  of  education  in 
•ities  and  towns,  provides  free  schools  "for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
years."  Section  1517,  CJompiled  Laws,  requires  county  school  superintendents  to 
apportion  funds  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  district  over  5" 
and  nnder  21  years  of  age,  while  that  portion  of  the  school  law  relating  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  children  at  school  fixes  the  lawful  age  of  a  school  child  at  over 
0  years  and  under  16. 

These  confusing  statutes  should  be  harmonized  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  when  this  is  done  there  is  no  good  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superin- 
t^'ndent  of  public  instruction,  why  the  legal  age  of  school  children  in  New  Mexico 
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should  not  be  fixed  at  5  to  16  years.  There  are  many  arguments  that  might  be 
offered  on  this  subject,  but  the  one  chiefly  in  mind  just  now  contemplates  the 
increased  benefits  tnat  would  result  to  the  smaller  children  in  the  rural  districts 
where  the  public  moneys  are  most  needed  for  school  work.  It  is  certainly  due  the 
child  that  the  rudimentary  work  of  his  education  should  be  finished  before  he  reaches 
his  sixteenth  year.  If  the  Territory  expends  ita  best  energies  in  the  training  of 
its  youth  during  the  period  intervening  between  5  and  16  years  it  will  have  done  its 
duty  in  the  preparatory  classes  and  assured  a  fair  education  to  the  masses,  leaving  it 
entirely  optional  with  the  parent  and  student,  after  having  finished  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  the  common  schools,  to  expend  more  time  and  go  up  higher. 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  faculty  and  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  extended  their 
fullest  encouragement  and  assistance  during  the  year  to  that  very  important  aspect 
of  life,  the  physical  development  of  students.  Early  in  the  year  the  athletic  as-so- 
■ciation  of  the  normal  university  was  organized  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  through 
the  liberal  assistance  of  friends  of  the  institution  there  was  completed  the  most 
attractive  athletic  grounds  in  the  Southwest,  the  same  being  christened  "Raynolds 
Field,"  in  honor  of  Messrs.  Joshua  and  Jefferson  Raynolds,  who  had  generously 
granted  the  organization  the  use  of  a  large  tract  of  lana  near  the  center  of  East  Las 
Vegas.  These  grounds  have  been  fenced,  a  commodious  grand  stand  erected,  foot- 
ball field,  bawball  diamond,  tennis  court,  etc.,  laid  out.  So,  too,  at  the  other  Terri- 
torial institutions,  notably  at  the  Roswell  military  institute  and  the  agricultural 
college,  field  day  is  now  an  established  event,  and  the  students  "look  to  it  with 
fond  anticipations  and  back  to  it  with  much  pleasure."  At  the  former  institution 
•enviable  records  were  made  during  the  year.  At  the  agricultural  college  the  studenti^ 
raised  $600  for  the  construction  of  a  grand  stand  and  beautifying  the  athletic  grounds. 
Among  all  the  high  schools  and  in  most  of  the  graded  schools  a  similar  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  subject  of  physical  development,  all  of  which  is  to  be  commended 
where  moderation  is  exercised  and  the  subject  not  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the 
mental  training  of  the  youth.  Fortunately  there  has  been  no  serious  accident  from 
the  same  among  pupils  during  the  year.  An  effort  is  now  making  to  organize  an 
interscholastic  athletic  association  for  the  Territory,  composed  of  the  oflScers  and 
students  of  the  seven  higher  educational  institutions,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be 
to  further  the  interests  of  healthy,  cleanly  athletics  among  the  schools  of  New  Mexico. 
And  to  bring  about  a  sustained  effort  for  the  encouragement  of  field  and  track  sports. 

TERRITORIAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

A  new  and  important  provision  of  law,  "An  act  requiring  Territorial  institutions  to 
•account  for  all  public  moneys  received  by  them,"  approved  March  21,  1901,  among 
•other  things  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  several  boards  of  managers  of  Territorial, 
charitable,  and  other  institutions  which  receive  any  money  from  tne  Territorial  treas- 
ury, at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  to  make  an  iteniized  and  detailed  statement  of  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  of'^such  institution  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  of  the 
said  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as  correct  by  the  secretary,  treasurer,  or 
other  accounting  oflftcer  of  such  institution  who  draws'  and  receives' the  Territorial 
funds,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  within  the  first  thirty 
•days  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  or  officer  to 
perform  such  duty  subjects  such  person  to  removal  from  his  position,  and  in  case  he 
IS  a  bonded  ofiicer,  it  shall  be  considei^d  as  a  breach  of  his  bond  and  be  a  mis- 
demeanor in  officcj  for  which  he  may  he  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $500  nor 
lees  than  $100,  which  shall  be  recovered  from  him  ana  the  sureties  on  his  bond  as  a 
penalty.  The  governing  boards  of  the  several  educational  institutions  of  the  Terri- 
tory, at  the  same  time  when  this  annual  statement  is  made,  shall  also  make  and 
and  transmit  to  the  governor  a  list  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  such  institution  on  the 
last  day  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  stating  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  grade  of 
each  piipil. 

Under  the  requirenients  of  this  statute  each  of  the  seven  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions have  filed  their  reports  for  the  year,  and  the  showing  is,  without  exception, 
most  excellent.    The  vital  facts  relating  thereto  are  includea  in  the  appended  table. 
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TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTIONS— RECAPITULATION. 


Name  and  location. 


Cniveislty,  Albuquerqne 

AgziGultoral  college.  Las  Graces 

MiUtanr  institute,  Roswell 

Normal  nnlTenity,  Las  Vegas 

School  of  mines.  Socorro 

Normal  training  school,  Silver  City  , 
School  for  deaf  and  dumb,  Santa  Fe, 

Total 


71 


64 


<v    I  ^a 

I  '^ 


65 
207 
105 
808 

69 
138 

16 


Total  sal- 
ary paid 
teachers. 


907 


60  $10,623.64 
190  23,970.00 
5,422.73 
18,006.92 
,5,521.66 
7,186.99 
1,500.00 


788 


Total  re- 
ceipts. 


tn6,778.88 
048,518.18 
84,617.14 
32,814.26 
22,330.18 
19,922.79 
8,263.31 


Total  ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 


$14,138.98 
081,887.12 
27,322.04 
29,841.95 
21,544.85 
17,316.46 
2,770.88 


67,231.82  176,289.64  144,820.68  892,960.00 


Total 

value 

school 

property. 


$60,500.00 
98,000.00 
58,460.00 
70,000.00 
65,000.00 
40,000.00 
6,000.00 


Note.— Receipts  and  expenditures  above  given  represent  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year  December 
1, 1900,  to  December  1. 1901. 

a  These  receipts  include  $25,000  coming  annually  to  this  college  from  the  United  States  Government 
and  $15,000  coming  annually  from  the  same  source  to  the  agricultural  station.  The  total  expendi- 
tures, however,  were  procurable  only  for  the  collie  and  do  not  include  expenditures  for  the  year 
for  the  agricultural  station. 

Sectarian  schools  f(yr  1900-1901. 
PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 


Teachers. 


Total 
value  of 

school 
property. 


J_ 


Presbyterian     boarding    school    for 

girls. 


Menaul  school,  Albuquerque,  for  boys. 


Training  school,  Albuquerque . 

Miadon  school: 

Socorro 

Pajaiito 

Las  Vegas 

Janles  Mission  School 


Halls  Peak  Mission  School. 
Baton  Mission  School 


Tfeos  Mission  School 

Kanchoe  de  Taos  Mission  School . 

Taos  (El  PrHdo)  Mission  School.. 


Pefisseo  Mission  School. . 
Embodo  Mission  School. . 
Chimayo  Mission  School . 


igna  Negra  Mission  School . 


n  Rito  Mission  School 

liu  Cmces  Mission  School . 


Los  Lentes  Mission  School 

Anoyo  Hondo  Mission  School . 


Trementina  and  Chaperlto  Mission 
School. 

.irroyo  Seco  Mission  School 

^ama  Miffilon  School 


Miss  M.  L.  Allison,  superin- 
tendent; Miss  E.  Moore, 
Miss  L.  Moore,  Miss  C. 
Courtney,  Miss  A.  Bren- 

fle,  Mrs.  J.  Leckie,  Miss 
[.  Brown,  Miss  M.  B. 
Morrow. 
Mr.  J.  £.  Ross,  superintend- 
ent; Mrs.  J.  C.  Ross,  Miss 
E.  M.  Smith,  Miss  S.  B. 
Sutherland,    Miss  S.  J. 

MissS.  E.  Rutherford  Jlev. 
H.  C.  Thomson,  D.  D. 


Miss  K.  M.  Sleight 

Miss  R.  Roland 

MissM.  Fleming 

Miss  M.  H.  Kirkwood,  Mr. 

Adolfo  Chaves. 

Mr.  R.  W.Hall 

Mis.  R.  W.  Hall.  Miss  Cora 

Laughlin. 

Mr.  Juan  Gutierrez 

Miss  A.  C.  Krohn,  Miss  A. 

Hyson. 
Miss  M.  Martinez,  Miss  E. 

W.  Craig. 

Miss  L.  Craig 

Miss  S.  M.  Zuver 

Miss  K.  Kennedy,  Miss  P. 

Clark. 
Miss  J.  Clark,  Miss  H.  R. 

Benham. 

MissA.  McNair 

Miss  S.  L.  Conklin,  Mrs.  C. 

R.  Donnelly,  Miss  M.  J. 

Donnelly. 

Miss  A.  Wilkinson 

Miss  H.  Cuskey,  Miss  L.  £. 

Qallbraith. 
Miss    I.    Dwire,    Miss  A. 

Blake. 

Mr.  J.  Mondragon 

Rev.  J.  Mordy 


Total 

Total  expenditures. 


74 


82 


10 


48 
25 
76 
25 

52 
105 

51 
95 


56 


57 


72  $25,000.00 


76 


10 


46 


23 


201 


45 


1,287 


892 


10,000.00 


200.00 


1,000.00 

4,000.00 

600.00 

600.00 

1,200.00 
2,500.00 

8,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,200.00 

50.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 

1,200.00 


2,000.00 


1,200.00 
1,200.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 
60.00 


59,850.00 
26,760.00 
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Sectarian  schools  for  1900-1901 — Continued. 
CATHOUC  SCHOOLS. 


Name  and  location. 


St.  Michael's  College,  Santa  Fe.. 

Annunciation  Convent,  Mora 

Loretto  Academv,  Santa  Fe 

Sacred  Heart  School,  San  Miguel 

Loretto  Academy,  TaoH 

La  Salle  Institute,  Las  Vegas 

St.  Mary  Academy,  Abuquerque. 
St.  Vincent  Convent,  Albuquerque 

Loretto  School,  Bernalillo 

Convent  of  the  Conception,  Las 

Vwas 

St.    Vincent    Industrial    School, 

Santa  Fe , 

The  Convent,  Socorro 

Visitation  Academy,  Las  Cruce^. . , 
Lady   Lourdes  Academy,  Silver 

City 

Immaculate  Conception   School, 

Al  buquerque , 

Total 


18 


**J3 

«^_ 

10 
8 
10 
10 
lb 
10 
8 
10 
10 


10 
8 
9i 

10 

10 


142i 


72 


Aver- 


K  I    «       age  I  Salary 
£  I    S     dally!  paid 
•H       -s        at-    Iteach- 


10  I  165 


191 
216 
153 
46 
140 
170 
185 
170 

180 

68 
75 
92 

220 

146 


at-    I  teach- 
tend->   ers. 
ance.  I 


2,207 


155 
92 
208 
146 
36 
100 
160 
168 
150 

146 

48 
60 
86 

150 

128 


$950 


200 


1,000 
3,200 


800 
800 


6,450 


T/xfoi  »«_  I  Total  ex- 

ce^pti        P^"^^*- 
ceipis.         ^^^^ 


1700.00        9700.00 


1,674.92  I    1,327.66 
3,230.00       3,230.00 


3,092,00 


4,306.00 


6,678.00      6,988.37 

3,600.00      3,500.00 

600.00      1,250.00 


19,874.92     20,804.28 


Value  of 

school 

property. 


860,000.00 

6,000.00 

60,000.00 

5,000.00 

8.000.00 

12,000.00 

22.000.00 

40,000.00 

20,000.00 

12,500.00 

20,000.00 
18,000.00 
36,000.00 

20,000.00 

16,000.00 


864,500.00 


METHODIST  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Albuquerque  Preparatoiy 

Albuquerque  Harwood  Home. 

Las  Vegas 

Dulce 

Jewel,  Navahoe 

I^As  Cruces 

Mimbres 

TlptouAille 

Ranchitos 

Valverde 

Garfield 

Total 


00 

^^ 

i 

Total 

1     Total 

ac 

-1 

Enroll- 

daily 

,  value  of 

? 

ment. 

aver- 

school 

!a 

03 

age. 

1  property. 

^ 

s 

H 

1 

2 

8 

4 

32 

28 

$14,000.00 

8 

3 

56 

60 

14.000.00 

8 

2 

60 

50 

4,000.00 

9 

1 

70 

50 

2,000.00 

9 

2 

31 

20 



3 

2 

40 

25 

. 

3 

1 

20 

15 

4.000.00 

3 
4 

4 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

40 
34 
20 
15 

20 
24 
18 
16 

12 

'64 

19 

418 

825 

88,000.00 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 


Name  and  location. 

A 
^ 

f 

1 

1 

1  Aver- 

•§     >»«■>'•  1  tend- 
g    '              ance. 

H    -              1 

1              1 

Salary 
paid 

teach- 
ers. 

Total 
receipts. 

Total 
expendi- 
ture. 

V 

Value 
of 

8Ch<X)l 

prop- 
erty. 

Now  Mexico  Bantlst 

Collpcc  Alamofrordo «. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
8 
10 

5          75          60 
4           90           70 
2           4ft           30 
2          40           36 

$i,766 

1,700 

800 

900 

$2,666 
1,800 
1,000 
1,200 

$2,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,200 

$l..'i00 

Mission  School,  Velarde 

1,200 

Plaoita  Mission,  East  Las  Vegas.. 
Navaho  Reserve  Mission  ^new) . . . 

1,000 
1,000 

Total      

4 

27 

18         240         196 

1 

6,100          6.000 

6,000 

4,700 

' 
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Sectarian  schools  for  1900-1901 — Continued. 

R^UMlC  OF  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Denomination. 

1 

i 
1 

i 

201 

m. 

27 
16 

j 

En- 
roll- 
ment. 

Aver- 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 

teach- 
ers. 

1 
Tfttjii          Total 

1 
j 

Value 
of 

school 
proi>- 
erty. 

Presbrterian 

28 
18 
12 
4 
2 

45 
72 
19 
18 
4 

1,287 

2,207 

418 

240 

127 

892 
1,880 
825 
196 
115 

122,500 
6,450 
7,500 
5.100 
2,500 

126,750.00  '$26,750.00 
19,874.92  ,20.804.23 

859,850 

Catholic 

854,500 

Methodist 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 

88,000 

Baptist 

4,700 

^'OnST^^ttonal 

20,000 

Total 

59 

450i 

158     4. 479 

3,861 

44,060 

65,124.92 

66,054.28 

476,560 

Indian  schools — Recapitulation. 


Name  and  location. 


Santa  Pe  Indtwtrial  School 

Aiboquerque  Boarding  School 

Jlcanlla  Apache  Industrial  School 
Jicarflla  Apache  Dulce  Mission. . . 

Navabo  Boarding  School 

Uttle  Water,  Navaho  Reserve 

Meacalero  Apache  School 

St. Oatherine  School,  Santa  Fe. . . . 

Naraho  Mission  Schools 

Northern  Pueblo  Day  Schools  .... 
Southern  Pueblo  Day  Schools 

Total 


S  Total 

00  enroll- 

£  I  ment. 

§ 


Aver- 
age 

daily 
at- 

tend- 


Total 
receipts. 


850 
815 
125 

75 
150 

80 
112 
185 
165 
250 
376 


809 
120 

70 
145 

78 
109 
178 
160 
244 
263 


380  I  2,183  2,114 


176,000 

a  65, 567 

20,000 

2,000 
25,000 

2,500 
17,820 
20,000 

8,500 
16,200 


252,087 


Total 

expendi' 

tures. 


875,000 

a  65, 567 

20,000 

2,000 
25,000 

2,500 
17,820 
20,000 

8,500 
16,200 


258,087 


Value  of 

school 

property. 


$100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
1,000 
85,000 
3,000 
12,000 
15,000 
5,000 


851,000 


a  These  figures  include  cost  of  running  the  Southern  Pueblo  day  schools. 
Recapitulaiion  of  aU  schools 


Character  of  schools. 


Public  schools 

Territorial  institutions 

Private  schools 

Sectarian  schools. . . 
Indian  schools 


Total. 


738 
71 

lOSi 


yff! 

160 
1.179 
2,188 


i.&ltlfl2,t|;^^3 


n 


23,4126i2,S(M  6214. 

7*t** I      79.7 

144J:...„..      fi6 

a,&il| 1    5SI7.34 

2.1I4I    (to)        38,1^ 


Amount 

paid 
ieachers. 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 


Value  of 

school 

property. 


1 707.  H  fl74.  im  46  ^it;©S,2K.46 
l76Ha39.fl4     ff7,231.S2   Ui,*^.63 
1 .  StJO.  00'      1,  SfilJ.  00       1 ,  8tJU.  00 

«5,m.iri,  H0WJ.OO   rttu»r»i.23 

2Sa,08f7.0oJ  125,000.00 


iy;i?2i^a,sp4i  T2f;z!iri  fciy.uiH.w  ii:i,:^uj.28 

I        i     I 


I»46a98.25 

3^,960.00 

5,  €00.  DO 

476,  MO.  00 

:r,l.OO0,0O 


728,048.32 


2,071,703.26 


« Report  of  amount  paid  teachers  in  the  Raton  schools,  $8,640,  was  not  obtainable  in  time  to  be 
included  here.    This  should  be  added,  thu.<4  making  the  correct  footing  of  this  column  $731,688.32. 
b  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,600  Indian  children  of  school  age  within  the  Territory. 

ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  fleveral  institutions  of  higher  learning  maintained  by  the  Territory  each  issued 
early  in  the  year  an  annual  catalogue,  re^^ister^  or  announcement  setting  forth  their 
speoal  lines  m  educational  work.  These  publications  were  uniformly  ornate  in  their 
t}'pogTaphical  make-up,  indicating  that  the  art  preservative  in  New  Mexico  is  fully 
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abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  were  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  extreme, 
treating  of  their  respective  institutions  exhaustively  and  in  detail.  The  eleventh 
annual  register  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  con- 
tained 100  pages,  6  of  which  were  full-page  cuts.  The  normal  university's  announce- 
ment of  65  pages  had  for  its  frontispiece  a  very  fine  view  of  that  institution's  hand- 
some quarters  at  Las  Vegas.  The  seventh  annual  catalogue  of  the  Normal  School  of 
New  Mexico  at  Silver  City  contained  50  pages  and  was  embellished  with  half  a  dozen 
full-page  cuts,  the  subjects  for  which  were  nappily  selected. 

The  distribution  of  such  attractive  literature  on  higher  educational  work  in  New 
Mexico  among  neighboring  States  and  to  the  colleges,  Ubraries,  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  at  the  far  East  can  but  have  a  very  salutary  effect;  it  should  seiTe  to 
stimulate  immigration,  and  do  much  toward  the  shedding  of  light  in  high  places  and 
dispelling  in  part  that  dense  ignorance  so  long  prevailing  in  many  quarters  relative 
to  the  true  status  of  the  educational  interests  of  this  Territory. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  noble  and  unselfish  work  of  the  Xew 
Mexico  Flducational  Association  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  educational  standard 
in  this  Territory.  Certainly,  the  very  marked  development  of  the  merits  and 
advantages  of  popular  education  in  New  Mexico  during  the  past  twelve  years  is 
largelv  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  organization  as  a  body  and  to  its  members  as  indi- 
vidual citizens.  During  the  recent  Christmas  holidays  the  association  held,  at 
Albuquerque,  its  twelfth  annual  session,  continuing  three  days,  with  evening  meet- 
ings also.  Over  one  hundred  professors  and  teachers  were  present  from  every  part 
of  the  Territory.  Many  able  papers  were  read  and  important  topics  disciissed,  all 
pertaining  to  the  cause  of  eaucation  in  New  Mexico  and  its  advancement  and 
progress. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  bv  the  association  was  one  declaring  it  the  sense 
of  the  convention  that  the  Territorial  board  of  education  cause  to  be  prepared  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  for  county  normal  institutes;  also  one  renewing  the  association's 
memorial  to  Congress  concerning  donation  of  public  lands  to  New  Mexico  for  educa- 
tional uses  and  earnestly  asking  consideration  of  the  subject  by  that  body. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Light  was  appointed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  to  arrange 
for  an  educational  exhibit  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  sum  of  $15 
was  appropriated  to  pay  for  headquarters  for  New  Mexico  at  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Minneapolis.  A  committee  was  appointed  ( D.  M.  Richards,  chairman) 
to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of  the  association  from  the  time  of  its 
inception.    Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

President,  M.  E.  Hickey,  Albuquerque;  vice-president,  Hugh  A.  Owen,  Silver 
City;  secretary,  Ella  May  Berger,  Santa  Fe;  railroad  secretary,  L.  S.  Butcher,  East 
Las  Vegas;  treasurer,  H.  Hadiey,  Las  Cruoes;  executive  committee,  E.  L.  Hewett, 
East  Las  Vegas  (chairman);  R.  H.  Larkin,  Gallup;  C.  E.  Hodgin,  Albuquerque. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

On  several  occasions,  notably  at  the  time  of  holding  the  Territorial  fair  at  Albu- 
querque, the  horticulture- fair  at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  midwinter  carnival  at  £1  Paso, 
attractive  exhibits  of  the  school  work  in  New  Mexico  were  made  during  the  past 
year,  and  these  have  enlisted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  favorable  commendation. 
In  September  a  circular  letter  was  issued  from  the  office  calling  attention  to  the 
worthy  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Territorial  Fair  Association  to  awaken  renewed 
interests  in  school  matters  by  establishing  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  fair  and 
urging  the  schools  to  prepare  and  place  such  exhibits.  This  was  a  new  departure, 
yet  the  result  was  very  gratifying  as  outlined  in  the  following 

REPORT  OP  COlfMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

The  committee  on  educational  exhibits  report  that  this  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  was  of 
a  very  high  order,  very  complete,  and  very  artisticallv  arranji^.  Owing  to  the  lim- 
ited time  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  a  detailed 
report,  hence  only  the  most  noteworthy  features  will  receive  consideration. 

The  following  eleven  institutions  were  represented:  The  district  school  at  Pajarito; 
the  United  States  Government  Indian  Industrial  School,  Albuquerque;  the  New  Mex- 
ico Military  Institute,  at  Roswell;  the  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  at  Silver  City;  the 
New  Mexico  Normal  Universitv,  at  Las  Vegas;  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mesilla  Park;  the  Immaculate  Conception  School,  Albu- 
querque; the  East  Las  Vegas  public  schools,  and  the  Alburquerque  public  schools. 
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The  district  school  at  Pajarito  having  the  only  rural  school  exhibit,  received  the 
first  prize.  Each  of  the  other  institutions  was  awarded  a  diploma.  The  single  rural 
jsi'hool  exhibit  was  carefully  prepared  and  arrang^ed.     The  designs  in  com  and  in 

Saper  were  especially  attractive.  Faithful  work  in  the  common  branches  was  evi- 
ent.  If  this  exhibit  is  fairly  representative  of  the  work  done  in  the  rural  scliools 
of  the  Territory,  New  Mexico  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

The  United  States  Government  Indian  Industrial  School  made  a  highly  creditable 
showing,  fine  penmanship  and  map  drawing  being  the  striking  features.  A  map  of 
New  Mexico  in  colors  snowing  all  the  political  subdivisions  was  excellent.  Pastel 
studies,  perspective  drawings,  unioue  illustrated  booklets  on  geography,  history,. 
physiology,  arithmetic,  etc.,  all  inaicated  thorough  training.  Perforated  cards  and 
needlework  and  paper  folding  and  cutting  in  a  neat  variety  of  forms  deserve  com- 
mendation. Three  laiye  books  filled  with  pictures  of  the  Indians,  their  day  schools, 
farming,  etc.,  the  property  of  the  supervisor  of  the  Indian  day  schools  of  New  Mexico^ 
appeared  in  this  exhioit. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  photographs 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  collie  buildings  and  showing  the  cauets  at  work 
and  in  recreation. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School  had  a  very  complete  and  practical  exhibit.  The 
chalk  mo<leling,  kindei^rten,  and  manual-training  work  were  excellent.  A  new 
method  of  map  drawinj?  by  use  of  chalk  on  flexible  blackboard  was  illustrated,  the 
mountain  crests  being  mdicated  by  white  chalk,  the  political  sulxlivisions  outlined 
in  red,  and  the  rivers  coursed  by  black.  Everv  variation  of  physical  conditions  were- 
accurately  shown.  Clay  modeling:  in  original  design,  colored  bead  and  block  count- 
ing, rafha  work,  string  work  and  paper  folding,  cutting,  and  pasting  marked  the 
kindergarten  display.  Paper  woven  into  pretty  frames,  strings  manufactured  into 
serviceable  bags,  showed  wonderful  work  for  little  minds  and  fingers.  In  the  manual- 
training  department  was  a  various  assortment  of  sloyd  carpentry  work,  beginning 
with  the  simple  key  label  and  progressing  through  the  more  intricate  forms  oi  knife 
boxes,  dish  ariers,  wall  brackets,  pick  handles,  lemon  squeezers,  sugar  scoops,  man- 
tels, match  boxes,  and  buckets,  all  made  out  of  native  pine  wood,  many  pieces  requir- 
ingskillful  dovetailing  and  showing  great  ingenuity. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  University  made  an  extensive  and  artistic  exhibit. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  work  in  paper  folding,  cutting,  and  pasting  in  rafiia  and  in 
simple  basketry  characterized  the  kindergarten.  The  method  of  instruction  in  the 
manual-training  department  was  illustrated  by  curious  and. quaint  pieces  of  whit- 
tling done  in  the  lower  grades  and  by  useful  and  ornamental  articles  made  with 
the  saw,  plane,  circular  saw,  and  lathe  in  the  higher  grades.  The  accuracy  of  the 
the  work  was  further  suggested  by  dovetailing  and  joining  of  colored  woods.  The 
distinctive  feature,  however,  of  this  exhibit  was  the  superior  work  in  drawing.  The 
light  and  shade  in  the  free-hand  drawing  from  geometric  models  showed  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  art.  Charcoal,  ink,  and  pencil  sketching  in  fine  perspective  completed  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  drawing  from  the  fifth  and  higher  graaes.  Loom  work,  perfo- 
rated card  work  designs,  and  specimens  of  chip  carving  as  suggeste<l  by  the  Swiss 
peasant  carving  were  other  worthy  features. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  exhibit  was  very  com- 
prehensive and  instructive.  In  the  domestic-economy  department  was  made  a  delec- 
table display  of  breads,  pastry,  and  preserved  fruits.  A  full  set  of  text-books  used 
in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Spanish  departments  were  at  hand,  together  with  Spanish 
translations  and  classical  illustrations.  Typewriting  from  the  most  elementary  forms 
to  the  most  elaborate  business  and  legal  documents,  including  abstracting,  showed 
the  thoroughness  of  the  typewriting  department.  Ornamental  type  work  in  colors 
added  beauty  to  the  display.  The  figure  models  and  cleverly  carved  frames  were 
examples  of  some  of  the  intricate  work  of  the  preparatory  course.  The  mechanical 
engineering  department  included  wood  turning,  joining,  pattern  making,  forging;  free- 
hand, perspective,  and  geometric  drawing,  and  l)lue  prints,  all  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit.  In  the  department  of  biology  were  noted  special  student  work  in  dissection, 
collections  of  native  plants  mounted,  microscopic  sections,  photographs  of  native 
trees,  soil-physics  maps,  a  map  of  the  drainage  experiment,  specimens  illustrating 
the  results  of'chemical  analysis  of  soil,  samples  of  soil,  apparatus  for  sampling  soils 
and  for  determination  of  the  presence  of  alkali  and  of  moisture  in  soils,  and  an  origi- 
nal depign,  by  the  professor  of  the  department,  for  the  sampling  of  dry  soil.  A  very 
interesting  and  instructive  feature  was  an  exhibit  showing  the  relative  amount  of 
sugar  in  beets  grown  in  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  those  grown  in  Illinois. 
The  illustration  showed  that  100  pounds  of  Illinois-grown  beets  produced  12.1  pounds 
of  sugar,  whereas  the  same  quantity  of  beets  grown  in  San  Juan  County  produced 
19.43  pounds  of  sugar.    A  very  complete  variety  of  grains,  mammoth  vegetaoles,  and 
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a  tooled  joint.  All  the  sills  and  lintels  are  of  the  same  fine  gray  sandstone  as  the 
basement.  The  fa<^ade  is  accentuated  by  the  central  projection  of  7  feet,  in  which  is 
placed  the  main  entrance.  This  entrance  is  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pilaster  30  feet  high  supporting  the  roof  of 
this  central  bay.  While  the  fenestration  is  strictly  symmetricsu  as  r^ards  the  axis 
of  development,  yet  the  grouping  is  such  as  to  give  variety  and  sparkle  to  the  design, 
and  by  tne  use  of  piers,  with  imposts  and  bases,  an  additional  effect  is  obtained. 
Several  dormers  intersect  the  main  roof,  which  has  a  deck  surrounded  by  an  iron 
casting.  All  the  outlines  of  the  roof  sweep  down  to  the  projecting  cornice  with  very 
graceful  curves.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  planned  from  a  standpoint  of 
utility  and  convenience,  being  especially  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  Still  the  corridors,  staircase,  halls,  and  private  studies  present  a  verv 
pleasing  appearance.  The  woodw^ork  consists  of  Missouri  pine — natural  finish — which 
gives  brightness  to  the  already  well-lighted  rooms. 

**  The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  plumbing  and  ventilating  systems 
are  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  sanitary  design.  All  the  laboratories  are  pro- 
vided with  gas  from  the  university  plant  and'with  water  from  the  city  system. 

**  On  the  first  fioor  are  to  be  found  the  laboratories  of  histology,  zoology  and  l)otany, 
and  geologv;  also  the  herbarium,  a  large  lecture  room,  and  a  private  study  for  tlie 
use  of  the  (lepartment  of  geology.  The  laboratories  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  bac- 
teriology occupy  the  second  fioor.  A  large  stock  room  opens  from  the  general  chem- 
istry room,  and*  the  hood  room  separates  the  latter  from  the  quantitative  laboratory. 
Between  the  physics  and  quantitative  laboratories  is  located  the  balance  room, 
directly  accessible  from  both.  A  constant  temperature  vault  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment, and  a  large  deck  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  special 
meteorological  investigations." 

The  Hadley  climatological  laboratory,  as  you  are  alread>j  aware  from  former 
reports,  was  presented  to  the  university  as  a  gift,  largely  contributed  by  Mrs.  Walter 
C.  Hadley,  and  was  established  for  the  exact  purpose  of  investigating  the  climate  of 
the  arid  plateau  of  New  Mexico  in  relation  to  disease.  A  broad  view  is  taken  of  the 
scope  of  this  work  and  many  correlated  subjects  are  under  consideration.  This  lab- 
oratory occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  field  of  science,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  this 
country  having  this  spec^ial  object  in  view  in  its  founding.  That  the  work  done  in 
the  laboratory  is  meeting  the  expectation  of  men  of  science  at  large  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  especial  advantages  offered  by  the  healthful  climatic  conditions  of  New 
Mexico  is  very  manifest.  Through  the  labors  of  Prof.  John  Weinzirl,  the  vice- 
director,  the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Elizabeth  Thompson  science  fund,  of 
Boston,  has  been  attracted  to  this  field  of  work,  which  is  of  such  far-reaching  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  human  race,  and  they  have  awarded  two  gifta  to  the  laboratory, 
amounting  to  $125  each,  for  the  years  1903  and  1904,  to  be  used  in  the  investigations 
now  under  way.  The  scope  of  the  work  may  be  indicated  briefly  by  the  following 
extract  from  an  earlier  report: 

''Bacteriology. — CJonsiderable  work  has  been  accomplished  in  this  field,  and  a  num- 
ber of  important  problems  have  been  opened.  A  study  of  the  air  fiora  shows  that 
it  differs  materially  from  that  of  other  sections  of  our  country  and  also  that  the 
number  of  organisms  is  relatively  very  small.  The  sanitary  effect  of  the  winds  in 
sweeping  the  towns  and  thickly  populated  communities  is  a  very  interesting  prob- 
lem now  under  investigation.  The  bactericidal  effect  of  intense  sunlight  is  very 
great,  as  is  shown  by  date  at  hand.  The  desiccating  effect  of  the  dry  atmosphere  on 
germ  life  is  most  pronounced.  These  several  factors  furnish  a  material  basis  for  the 
remarkable  freedom  from  disease  and  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  climate.  The 
study  of  several  diseases  is  in  progress,  special  emphasis  being  plac^ed  upon  tubercu- 
losis. Experiments  on  laboratory  animals  show  that  tuberculosis  is  not  readily 
communicated  by  inoculation,  while  the  t^nd^cy  to  recover  from  such  inoculation 
is  remarkable.  Many  physicians  of  the  Territory  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
of  the  laboratory  for  making  sputum  and  other  bacteriological  examinations. 

''VitcU  statistics. — Physical  examinations  have  been  made  at  intervals  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  and  others  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  important 
data  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  intended  to  extend  this  work  materially,  as  the 
very  promising  results  tend  to  show  that  climate  and  altitude  have  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  physical  development  of  the  child,  especially  as  shown  in  increased 
lung  capacity. 

''Pathology. — With  the  assistance  of  the  physicians  of  the  Territory  it  is  hoi>ed  to 
collate  a  mass  of  statistics  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  this 
climate  upon  disease. 

"Physiography.— Th&t  the  climate  is  greatly  influenced  by  physiographic  con- 
ditions, such  a^  soil,  topography,  geological  conditions,  etc.,  is  patent  at  first 
thought.     In  connection  with  the  university  geological  survey  there  has  been  carried 
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on  a  systematic  work  in  the  study  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  their  bearings  on 
climate*^  and  disease.  This  work  will  include  a  report  on  the  hydrography  of  the 
Territory. 

'*Phf^9ics. — The  electrical  and  photometric  conditions  of  the  plateau  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  appreciation  oi  the  effects  of  climate,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  determine  the  physical  and  physiological  effects  of  sunlight,  electrical  phenomena, 
winds,  etc. 

*' Meteorology, — The  principal  work  accomplished  in  this  line  has  been  the  determi- 
nation of  atmospheric  and  soil  moisture.  Evaporation  tests  are  also  in  progress.  It  is 
the  intention  to  establish  a  complete  weather  bureau  in  the  near  future,  thus  giving 
OS  a  vast  amount  of  desirable  information  r^^arding  our  climatic  conditions. 

^^Chemixtry, — ^The  chemical  examination  of  the  soils,  air,  and  physiological  media 
goes  hand  m  hand  wuth  the  work  outlined  in  other  lines.  Examinations  are  also 
made  for  the  physicians  of  the  Territorv. 

"iSkmoto^o^.-^Research  in  this  field,  appears  very  promising.  Some  data  have 
been  collected,  especially  in  the  way  of  blood  counts  of  persons  coming  to  our 
altitude.  A  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles  is  shown  soon 
after  their  arrival.  The  importance  of  this  factor  a,ppear6  to  be  considerable.  It  is 
expected  to  study  the  blood  from  other  points  of  view,  more  especially  from  the  chem- 
ical aspect. 

^^Experimenial  physiology, — Experimental  control  of  the  results  by  the  various 
methods  outlined  above  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.  The  cooperation  of 
all  thoee  interested  in  this  work  is  earnestly  solicited. 

"A  very  interesting;  result  of  the  physical  measurements  already  taken  is  the  dis- 
covery of'  the  fact  that  young  persons  who  have  spent  the  formative  years  of  their 
lives  in  New  Mexico  upon  the  plateau  seem,  witn  hardly  an  exception,  to  have 
developed  a  greater  lung  capacitv  than  is  usual  in  students  of  the  same  aj^e  in  East- 
em  institutions;  so  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  development,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  children,  especially  if  any  tendency  to  deficiency  m  this  direction  is 
suspected,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  the  years  from  10  to  20  in  this  region, 
ana  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
this  result  with  no  sacrifice  of  educational  facilities. 

"gymnasium. 

"The  gymnasium  is  a  substantial  buildine  30  by  50  feet.  It  is  provided  with  the 
best  of  apparatus,  which  has  been  largely  added  to  during  the  past  year.  Provision 
is  made  tor  physical  measurements  and  record.  Outdoor  athletics  are  encouraged 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.'' 

THB  COTTAGB. 

The  cottage  is  a  substantial  frame  house  of  seven  rooms.  This  has  been  occupied 
daring  the  year  by  the  custodian  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  faculty  of  instruction  for  the  past  year  included: 

William  G.  Tight,  Ph.  D.  (Chicago),  president  and  professor  of  geology. 

James  Hay  Paxton,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  in  charge  of  French. 

John  Weinzirl,  M.  S.,  vice-director  of  Hadley  Climatological  Laboratory  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry. 

Carl  E.  Magnusson,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physics  and  mathematics. 

Charles  E.  Hodgin,  B.  Pd.,  principal  of  normal  departmei^^  and  professor  of 


Josephine  S.  Parsons,  principal  of  the  commercial  department  and  instructor  of 
mathematics. 

Atanasio  Montoya,  instructor  in  Spanish. 

Ella  D.  Coltraine,  principal  of  the  model  school  and  critic  teacher. 

Mar\'  E.  Gilmore,  airector  of  music  department  and  teacher  of  the  piano  and  organ. 

M.  Ousters,  custodian  and  librarian. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  professors  are  persons  with  the  highest  training 
and  with  but  few  exceptions  have  had  large  experience  in  university  work  in  older 
institutions.  With  such  a  competent  faculty  of  instruction  in  our  Territorial  uni- 
versity, there  is  little  need  for  our  people  to  send  their  children  to  distant  schools 
where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  often  come  imder  the  instruction  of  less  compe- 
tent teachers. 

The  library  contains  about  5,000  bound  volumes  and  about  1,000  pamphlets.  The 
Dewey  system  of  cataloguing  is  in  use,  and  the  reading  table  in  connection  with  the 
library  lias  upon  it  a  good  supply  of  the  best  current  periodicals  and  papers. 
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McFie  hall,  which  is  used  for  class  exercises,  lectures,  and  similar  purposes,  and  will 
seat  a  large  audience. 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

This  is  a  lar^  two-story  brick  structure,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  main  build- 
ing. It  contains  eleven  laree  rooms  and  five  smaller  ones,  besides  large  hallways. 
The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  domestic  science, 
while  the  upper  floor  furnishes  quarters  for  the  departments  of  physics  and  biology 
and  geology.  All  the  class  work  of  these  departments  is  done  in  tnis  building,  ani 
the  experiment  station  work  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  soil  physics  is  carried  on  here. 

ENGINEERING   BUILDINGS. 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the  main  building.  They 
comprise,  besides  two  large  recitation  rooms  and  hall,  commodious  rooms  tor  woori- 
work,  machine  work,  foundry,  and  blacksmithing,  an  electric  light  plant,  and  a 
40-horsepower  steam  plant.    These  buildings  are  well  equipped  for  engineering  work. 

women's  hall. 

This  is  a  brick  building,  situated  on  the  college  farm,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  other  college  buildings.  It  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  laige  dining  hall,  a  large 
parlor,  a  smaller  reception  room,  the  matron's  room,  a  kitchen,  pantry,  and  store- 
room, and  upstairs  there  are  eleven  well  lighted  and  ventilated  sleeping  rooms,  all 
nicely  furnished,  and  a  bath  room,  with  sewer  connections.  Under  the  present 
splendid  management  of  the  dormitory,  the  training  there  received,  as  incidental  to 
attending  college,  will  prove  for  many  a  very  valuable  and  important  part  of  their 
education.    About  thirty  can  be  accommodated  in  the  building. 

FARM  buildings. 

On  the  farm,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  college,  are  located  an  adobe  seed 
house,  55  by  70  feet,  containing  offices,  work  room,  and  storage  department,  a  green- 
house 11  by  75  feet,  and  a  corral  165  by  200  feet,  around  which  extend  rooms  and 
sheds  for  the  housing  of  machinery,  stock,  and  the  storage  of  farm  crops.  These 
buildings  and  the  adjacent  lawns,  flower  garden,  and  teeding  lots  are  supplied  with 
water  of  good  quality  from  a  system  constructed  especially  for  the  use  of  the  farm. 

THE  library. 

The  college  library  comprises  6,000  books,  5,000  pamphlets,  and  1,000  public  docu- 
ments. In  addition  to  these  it  subscribes  to  83  magazines  and  several  dailies,  and 
receives  numerous  magazines  and  papers  as  gifts.  This  collection  is  grouped  into 
^neral  and  department  libraries.  In  addition  to  this,  each  department  has  its  own 
individual  library.  The  books  are  classified  by  the  Dewey  system,  and  are  arranged 
on  open  shelves.  The  catalogue  is  the  usual  dictionary  catalogue  of  authors,  sub- 
jects, and  titles  arranged  in  one  alphabet.  Subject  to  certain  lenient  restrictions, 
books  may  be  drawn  by  any  member  of  the  college. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Four  regular  courses  of  study,  each  requiring  a  period  of  four,  years  for  its  comple- 
tion, are  now  offered  by  this  institution,  namely:  Agricultural,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, domestic  science,  and  general  science.  Each  of  the  first  three  courses  is  designed 
to  fit  the  student  for  some  special"  line  of  work  which  he  has  decided  to  fofiow. 
Besides  their  strictly  technical  subjects,  they  contain  all  those  general  and  cultural 
subjects  that  are  considered  to  be  of  most  value  to  technical  students  and  which  it 
was  possible  to  introduce  into  these  courses.  In  addition  to  the  above,  special 
courses  are  offered  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  assaying,  and  music,  and  short, 
practical  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

AGRICULTURE. 


that 
amount  of  theoretical  study,  with  practical  training  illustrative  of  the  theory 
learned,  that  will  produce  a  well-rounaed  agriculturist  and  at  the  same  time  a  prac- 
tical and  reeouroeiul  man.    To  this  end  the  course  is  strong  in  those  sciences,  botany 


The  course  in  agriculture  is  designed  to  combine,  in  their  proper  proportions,  t 
mount  of   theoretical  study,  with  practical   training  illustrative  of  the  the 

^he  same  time 
;ho6e  sciences, 
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and  chemistry  in  their  various  branches,  which  form  important  aids  to  applied 
ajfriculture.  X  certain  number  of  other  subjects  of  educational  and  practical  value 
are  included,  notably  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  proficiency  in  which  opens 
a  new  field  to  the  scientific  amculturist  among  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  To  all 
this  is  added  a  large  amount  ol  practical  work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  under 
competent  instruction  and  with  a  modem  equipment.  This  course  fits  young  men 
for  tne  various  agricultural  pursuits — farming,  stock  raising,  dairjdng,  fruit  growing, 
nurserj*^  business,  floriculture,  and  market  gardening.  It  also  prepares  tnem  for 
professorships  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  animal  husbandry  in  agricultural 
colleges,  as  well  as  for  scientific  aids  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  demand  for  trained  men  in  these  latter  positions  has  been  so  great  th^^,  in 
recent  years,  almost  all  agricultural  graduates  have  been  called  into  college  or  experi- 
ment station  work. 

Equipment, — The  farm  connected  with  the  college  contains  about  70  acres  of  land 
under  irrigation,  which  is  divided  into  fields  and  plots  for  use  in  demonstrating  the 
class-room  work.  Grasses,  cereals,  roots,  forage,  and  other  farm  crops  are  grown  for 
demonstration  and  study.  The  feeds  raisied  on  the  farm  are  utilized  in  feeding  experi- 
ments and  for  maintaining  stock  used  in  illustration  of  the  principles  taught.  The 
Hereford,  Shorthorn,  and  Jersey  breeds  of  cattle  are  represented  in  the  college  herd, 
affording  opportunity  for  the  student  to  become  famuiar  with  thoroughbred  and 
ffrade  stock.  A  lai^ecorral  has  been  completed,  which  furnishes  commodious  quarters 
for  the  stock  and  for  the  storage  of  feeds  and  machinery. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machinery.  A  gasoline 
engine,  feed  grinder,  fodder  shredder  and  cutter,  mowers,  harvesting  machinery, 
thrasher,  baler,  plows,  disks,  cultivators,  drills,  seeders,  corn  planter,  bordering 
machine,  weeders,  scrapers  for  leveling,  and  other  modem  machinery  comprise  the 
equipment  in  this  line.  Special  effort  is  made  to  maintain  this  feature  of  the  equip- 
ment at  its  best  in  order  to  furnish  facilitv  for  studying  machinery  used  in  this  as 
well  as  other  sections  of  the  country,  thus  broadening  the  student's  range  of  observa- 
tion and  thought  A  pumping  irrigation  plant  has  been  installed  which  will  give 
opportunity  for  studying  the  possibilities  m  that  line.  The  orchards  and  grounds 
contain  many  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  and  over  sixty  varieties 
of  grapes  in  addition  to  other  small  f raits.  The  vegetable  gardens,  floweV  gardens, 
greennouse,  and  cold  frames  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  study  and  experiment. 
The  arboretum,  forestry  plantations,  and  lawns  give  enlarged  facilities  for  observa- 
tion and  study.  The  work  of  the  experiment  station,  carried  on  by  this  department 
is  made  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  instruction  given  in  class,  affording  as  it  does 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  follow  his  particular  bent,  whether  he  be  interested  in 
dairying,  feeding  for  market,  in  field  crops  or  grasses,  in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  or 
vegetable  gardens,  in  order  to  give  breadth  and  depth  to  his  powers  in  thinking  out 
practical  problems  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Instruction  in  this  course  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  practice,  so  com- 
bined as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical  course  of  study.  The  endeavor  is  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  broad  foundation  of  general  and  theoretical  knowledge,  together 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession.  Much  time  is 
necessarily  devoted  to  higher  mathematics  and  technical  subjects,  yet  certain  funda- 
mental studies,  neces8ar\'  to  broad  and  liberal  education,  such  as  physics,  chemistry, 
languages,  literature,  political  economv,  and  history,  are  provided  for.  The  student 
is  given  a  thorough  training  in  the  theoretical  branches  underlying  the  science  of 
machines,  together  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construction  of 
mechanical  devices.  Shop  practice  offers  practical  illustrations  of  the  precepts 
taught  in  the  class  room,  and  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing course.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  trades,  but  the  course  in  shop  practice 
will  furnish  such  training  as  will  insure  marked  advancement  subsequent  to  gradu- 
ation. The  practice  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  care  and  use  of  the  vari- 
ous tools,  machines,  and  materials  used  in  the  mechanical  engineering  profession. 

The  department  has  two  commodious  buildings  devoted  to  its  work.  One  has 
rooms  for  a  foi^e  shop,  foundry,  and  storage;  tne  other  contains  two  recitation 
rooms  and  a  hall^  an  en^ne  and  boiler  room,  and  rooms  for  woodwork  and  machine 
work.  The  power  equipment  of  the  college,  c  isting  of  the  following  engines, 
boilers,  etc.,  affords  opportunity  for  investigation  by  the  students  on  the  subject  of 
steam  and  steam-engine  practice:  One  40-horsepower  tubular  boiler,  one  50-norse- 
power  Hoppes  feed-water  heater  and  purifier,  one  duplex  steam  pump,  one  30-horse- 
power  Weston  automatic  engine,  one  8-horsepower  Shipman  engine,  one  13-horse- 
iwwer  Priestman  oil  engine,  and  one  air  pump  and  reservoir.    The  eouipment  also 
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includes  indicators  for  steam  and  oil  engine  testing,  one  standard  steam  {^auge  tester, 
two  planimeters,  a  gas  meter,  one  tachometer,  and  one  Olsen  testing  machme  of  60,000 
pounds  c^apacity  for  tension,  compression,  and  transverse  tests.  A  current  meter, 
hook  gauge,  and  other  instruments  are  availadle  for  work  in  hydraulics.  One 
12-hor8epower  250-volt  dynamo,  one  S-horsepower  motor  with  switchboani  instru- 
ments, one  Weston  portable  ammeter,  and  one  Weston  portable  volt  meter  are  used 
in  connection  with  tne  course  in  electrical  equipment.  The  machine  shop  has  one 
16-inch  by  6-foot  tool-room  lathe  with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one  14- 
inch  by  8-foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24-inch  by  24-inch  by  6-foot  planer,  one 
22-inch  power  drill  press,  one  sensitive  drill,  one  gas  pipe  threading  and  cutting-off 
machine,  one  improved  double-wheel  emery  grinder;  also  a  large  number  and  good 
assortment  of  drills,  chucks,  small  tools,  and  machine  attachments.  The  wood- 
working shop  contains  fourteen  benches,  six  10-inch  lathes,  one  18-inch  by  10-foot 
lathe  with  overhanging  face  plate  capable  of  turning  work  up  to  80  inches  in 
diameter,  one  combmation  rip  and  crosscut  circular  saw,  one  Fox  trimmer,  one 
large  grindstone  with  Brown  &  Sharp  frame,  and  a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and 
appliances.  In  the  forge  shop  are  8  forges  of  the  latest  down-draft  model  with 
improved  underground  arrangements  for  the  blast  and  exhaust  pipes,  one  forge 
being  equipped  with  a  hand  blower.  Each  forge  is  fitted  with  a  full  set  of  hammers, 
tongs,  swages,  fuller,  etc.  An  18-inch  hand-power  drill  press  and  a  punching  and 
shearing  machine  form  a  part  of  this  equipment.  The  foundry  has  a  orass  furnace, 
the  usual  small  tools,  and  a  number  of  flasks  for  molding. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young  women  students 
by  giving  them  both  practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
home.  The  endeavor  is  so  to  combine  theory  and  practice  that  the  graduates  of  the 
department  may  be  materially  aided  in  the  administration  of  the  household. 

The  kitchen  laboratory  is  provided  with  indiWdual  gas  stoves  on  desks  fitted  with 
small  closed  cupboards  containing  those  cooking  utensils  of  which  the  students  are 
in  constant  need,  a  convenient  sink,  a  refrigerator,  cupboards  filled  with  dishes  for 
serving,  and  all  the  utensils  and  conveniences  found  in  the  best  equipped  kitchens. 
There  is  also  a  large  range,  food  charts,  and  charts  illustrating  the  cuts  of  meat. 
The  library  contains  many  books  of  reference  on  all  phases  of  tne  household.  The 
sewing  room  is  provided  with  all  conveniences  necessary  t-o  the  department — sewing 
machines,  cutting  tables,  lapboards,  sewing  chairs,  drafting  charts,  and  other  articles 
needed  for  making  the  instruction  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

The  general  course  is  designed  to  include,  as  required  work,  all  those  subjects 
which  are  necessary  in  anv  general  course,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  student  to 
select  a  large  proportion  of  his  work.  The  facilities  offered  and  the  time  allowed  are 
so  arranged  that  a  student  may  specialize  in  language  (Spanish,  Latin,  or  English), 
literature  (English  or  American),  nistory,  psychology,  pedagogy,  chemistry,  pnvsics, 
or  biology,  or  may  take  a  certain  amount  of  technical  training  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, mechanical  engineering,  or  domestic  science.  By  this  arrangement  a  student 
by  entering  the  general  course  may  take  any  sj^ecial  course  of  hisvown  choosing  whicJi 
the  institution  is  able  to  furnish. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  equipment  for  the  different  cx)urse8  already  men- 
tioned, the  departments  of  biology  and  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  surveying 
are  fully  equipped  for  thorough  instruction  in  each  of  these  specialities.  The  depart- 
ment of  biology  and  ge<jlogy  occupies  four  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  science 
hall.  One  room  is  used  solelv  as  a  laboratory  for  biology  and  physiology.  It  is  well 
equipped  with  gas,  water,  tables,  cases,  dissecting  and  compound  microscopes,  micro- 
tomes, necessary  instruments  and  materials,  charts,  casts,  bacteriological  incubatorp, 
ovens  and  a  general  assortment  of  apparatus,  glassware,  and  reagents  for  all  kinds  of 
biological  work.  The  second  room  is  used  as  the  herbarium.  In  it  are  the  coll^je 
herbarium  of  about  10,000  sheets  and  the  private  herbarium  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, alx)ut  3,000  sheets.  These  two  herbaria  contain  representatives  of  perhaps  85 
per  cent  of  the  species  of  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  There  are  also  alx>ut  1,000  specimens  of  funp  and  algae  rpi>resented,  the 
ereater  portion  of  these  l)eing  named  fungi  of  economic  importance.  The  herlmrium 
has  abundant  cai«e  and  table  ro<jui.  The  third  room  is  used  as  an  ofiice  for  the 
department,  and  contains  the  departmental  library  of  about  400  volumes,  besides 
numerous  painphlets.  Several  of  the  more  important  botanical  periodicals  are  to  be 
found  here.  The  fourth  room  ih  used  for  the  subject  of  geology.  It  contains  a  col- 
lection of  the  common  minerals   the  United  States  Geological  Survey  colle(!tion  of 
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rocks,  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  petrographic  microscope,  a  number  of  fossils,  and  a  depart- 
mental library  including  most  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  besides  the  best  modem  texts  and  references  on  the  subjects.  The  depart- 
ment of  physics  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  science  hall.  The 
physical  laboratory  is  a  lai^ge  room  (50  by  20  feet)  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,, 
well  adapted  to  physics  work.  It  has  m  it  a  dark  room,  supplied  with  gas  and 
water,  for  photometric  and  photographic  work,  wall  cases  for  the  storage  of  apparatus, 
and  tables  for  student  work.  The  physical  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus 
for  the  usual  class  demonstrations  and  practice.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
pieces  of  finer  apparatus  for  advanced  work,  including  Atwood's  machine,  balances, 
barometer,  thermometers,  spectrometer,  polariscope,  stereopticon,  photographic  outfit,. 
Rowland  D'Arsonval  and  tangent  galvanometers,  resistance  box,  standard  cell  and 
W heatiitone  bridge.  The  soil  physics  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped ,  thin  being 
one  of  the  prominent  lines  of  investigation  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  The 
equipment  includes  electrical  apparatus  for  the  determi nation  oi  ** alkali  '*  in  soils  and 
waters,  electrical  soil  hygrometers  and  accessories,  soil  samplers,  drying  ovens,  bal- 
ances, and  weights;  shaker,  water  motor,  and  centrifuge  for  mechanical  analyses  of 
soils,  and  the  necessary  glass  and  platinum  ware  and  reagents  for  carrying  on  inves- 
tigations of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  salt  content. 

The  chemical  department  has  separate  quarters  for  college  and  station  work. 
Devoted  to  college  use  are  a  qualitative  laboratory  for  students  beginning  the  study 
of  chemistry,  a  quantitative  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  students,  and  a  fire- 
proof ai«ay  lal)oratory.  The  first  two  are  fitted  with  desks  and  supplied  with  water 
and  gas  and  fume  closets.  The  assay  laboratory  contains  six  gasoline  cnicible  fur- 
naces, two  muffle  furnaces,  an  ore  crusher,  a  sampling  plate,  and  a  complete  set  of 
sieves,  crucibles,  tongs,  cupel  molds,  and  other  accessories.  The  laboratories  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  experiment  station  contain,  among  other  things, 
three  work  desks  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  air  exhaust  pipes  for  rapid  filtration, 
a  commodious  hood  to  carry  on  noxious  gases,  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  a  titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  and  a  first- 
claas  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The  station  equipment  also  includes 
a  balance  table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in  contact  with  the  ground,  a  Herzberg 
&  Kuhlmann  short  beam,  automatic,  analytical  balance,  an  Ainsworth  assay  balance, 
a  Springer  torsion  balance,  a  Scheibler's  polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grinding 
samples,  and  a  large  assortment  of  platinum  ware. 

Tnis  college  offers  a  great  deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Its  courses  of 
study  and  equipment  are  now  equal  to  those  of  similar  colleges  in  most  of  the  older 
States,  and  students  can  get  a  very  thorough  training  here  in  anv  of  the  leading  lines 
of  practical  education.  New  schools  generally  make  greater  effort  than  older  ones, 
ana  the  energy  put  forth  and  the  instruction  given  are  often  superior. 

On  assuming  the  executive  duties  of  this  institution  December  2, 1901,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term's  work,  I  found  the  different  departments  successfully  carry- 
ing fonjiard  the  work  of  instruction  and  investigation  that  had  been  planned  previous 
to  my  coming.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  work  that  this  institution  is  doing 
for  the  Territory,  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  double  in  character,  including  the  work 
of  instruction  in  nmnerous  industrial  and  scientific  lines,  as  well  as  wide  fields  of 
research  and  original  investigation.  On  the  one  hand  the  work  tends  to  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  Territory,  while  on  the  other  it  is  assisting  in  developing 
its  great  agricultural  resources.  The  work  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
educational  institution  in  the  Territory,  and  there  is  no  other  of  its  kind  within  a 
ra^lius  of  oOO  miles. 

Coming  directly  from  a  Northern  university,  I  found  a  class  of  earnest,  intelligent, 
thorough-working  students,  who  compared  very  favorably  in  all  respects  with  those 
I  had  just  left  behind.  A  clafis  of  students  more  energetic,  more  loyal  to  the  institu- 
tion, or  with  better  college  spirit  can  nowhere  be  found.  By  thoge  who  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  institution  and  its  work  the  past  year  is  considered  the  most 
prosperous  in  its  history.  During  the  year  closing  June  30  the  work  in  all  depart- 
meuts,  both  college  and  station,  nas  been  carried  forward  industriously  and  much 
good  work  has  been  accomplished.  The  prosperity  of  the  institution  is  evinced  by 
the  increased  attendance,  by  additions  to  the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  facilities 
for  instruction,  by  the  large  addition  of  books  to  the  library,  and  by  the  general  tone 
of  the  institution,  as  well  as  by  the  new  lines  of  experiment-station  investigations 
started  in  irrigation,  the  management  of  alfalfa  crops,  orchards,  small  fruits,  farm 
crops,  and  the  combating  of  insect  enemies,  soil  destroyers,  the  regular  publications, 
as  well  as  the  laive  number  of  press  bulletins  sent  out  from  the  various  cepartraents. 

The  events  of  the  football  and  basket-ball  season  were  of  more  than  usual  impor- 
tance and  created  a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  students  of  the  different  Territorial 
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institutions  and  were  the  means  of  making  both  students  and  faoultias  better  ac- 
quainted. The  home  field  day  and  the  intercollegiate  track  meet  were  marked  by 
strong  local  and  general  Territorial  interest.  Both  were  noted  days  among  the  college 
students  and  create  a  wholesome  interest  in  athletic  sports.  The  success  of  the  home 
team  and  its  special  interest  in  the  games  is  shown  oy  the  large  number  of  eventQ 
won  and  the  numerous  records  broken. 

During  the  past  year  the  college  attendance  was  17  per  cent  greater  than  for  any 
previous  year,  there  being  a  total  of  215  students;  of  which  number,  151  were  boys 
and  64  girls.  The  graduating  class  contained  6  members  and  these,  added  to  the 
former  graduates,  form  an  alumni  association,  whose  influence  in  the  interest  of  the 
college  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  The  degree  of  Ixachelor 
of  science  was  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  regular  graduating  class  and  that 
of  master  of  science  upon  2  fonner  graduates  who  had  completed  the  required 
^vanced  work. 

During  the  year  the  stenography  department  filled  numerous  important  positions 
from  ite  meml)ers,  lx>th  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  line  of  instruction 
has  proven  very  popular  and  a  large  numl)er  of  students  pursued  the  work  during 
the  vear.  This  college  is  one  of  the  two  in  the  United  States  that  offers  courses  in 
English-Spanish  stenography,  and  for  this  special  work  the  college  location  is  most 
favorable.  The  department  is  well  equipped  and  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  both  English  and  Spanish  stenography  is  not  excelled  anywhere. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  in  March  that  body  reorganized  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Richardson,  president;  Mr.  H.  B.  Holt,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; the  other  members  at  present  being  Messrs.  P.  H.  Curran,  Seman  Field,  and  Rev. 
W.  A,  Cooper.  At  this  meeting  the  memlx^rs  of  .the  faculty  were  all  reemployed,  with 
a  single  mmor  exception.  A  few  changes,  however,  came  in  addition  to  this  for  the 
coming  year,  resulting  from  resignations.  This  is  considered  an  important  step 
toward  permanency  of  position  and  consequent  success  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 
At  this  meeting  the  board  added  a  complete  course  in  domestic  science  to  the  college 
curriculum,  an  addition  of  much  importance  to  the  young  women  of  this  Territory, 
offering  them  a  rare  chance  to  pre|>are  themselves  for  the  better  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  home. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  year's  work  of  the  experiment  station,  on  the  whole,  was  marked  by  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  investigations  and  the  advancement  made  in  all  lines  that  had 
formerly  been  in  progress.  Among  the  new  experiments  gotten  under  way  was  that 
of  pumping  for  irrigation.  This  hSd  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  using  the  underflow  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  make  possible  the  tillage  of  large  additional  tracts  of  lana  in  the  Rio  (irande  Val- 
ley. It  includes  not  only  the  development  of  the  water  supply,  but  also  a  deter- 
mination of  the  best  pumps  to  use,  all  things  considered,  for  bringing  this  supply  to  the 
surface,  and  the  cost  per  acre  of  irrigating  different  crops  by  this  method.  While  the 
experiment  is  only  just  started,  two  things  have  been  pretty  definitely  determined- 
first,  that  the  water  supply  at  a  convenient  distance  to  the  surface  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  that  a  6-inch  well,  under  ordinarv  conditions,  will  give  a  contin- 
uous supply  of  at  least  800  gallons  per  minute.  Otlier  station  experiments  in  prog- 
ress during  the  year  included  soil  investigations,  a  study  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Territory,  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  under  different  conditions  of  field  treatment 
and  the  effect  of  time  of  cutting  and  irrigating  and  methods  of  curing  and  handUng, 
problems  in  range  improvement,  testing  of  new  crops,  shnibs,  trees,  and  various 
fruits,  and  the  growing  of  garden  crons  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  the  line  of  stock, 
tests  were  made  with  dairy  cows  t-o  aetermine  the  cost  of  the  product  and  the  l)eHt 
combination  of  foods  for  a  full  milk  supply.  In  addition,  feeding  experiments  wciv 
conducted  with  sheej)  for  mutton  and  cattle  for  beef.  In  horticulture  the  experi- 
ments in  spraying  commercial  orchards  for  the  apple  worm  have  proven  espec^ially 
valuable  in  results,  showing  that  this  insect  can  be  thus  successfully  combated  and 
a  large  per  cent  of  sound  apples  lx»  secured.  The  lines  of  work  are  very  similar  to 
those  or  other  experiment  stations  of  the  inter-mountain  States,  and  all  depend  for 
their  success  on  the  water  supplv.  The  ]mblications  gotten  out  during  the  year 
included  four  regular  bulletins  am\  twenty  press  bulletins. 

INSTITUTION    PROSPEROUS. 

The  indications  are  that  the  institution,  both  collegt*  and  station,  is  on  the  eve  of 
its  greatest  prosperity,  and  its  influence  and  usefulness  are  IxMng  more  strongly  felt 
and  appreciated  than  ever  before.     Having  until  recently  been  connected  with  other 
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Western  iartitutions  of  the  same  character,  I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
say  that  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  land  grant  colleges  as  a  whole  in  its  general  e<juipment,  the  intel- 
ligence and  loyalty  of  its  students,  and  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  instruction 
given.  The  different  parts  of  the  Territory  were  well  represented  during  the  past 
ye^r,  there  being  students  from  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  counties  of  the  Territory 
and  from  forty  towns.  Aside  from  this,  there  were  students  from  thirteen  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mexico. 

For  the  cominjg  year  additions  to  the  force  of  instructors  have  been  made,  as  fol- 
lows: Assistant  m  domestic  science,  second  assistant  in  chemistry,  and  assistant  in 
agriculture.  These  additional  assistants  are  found  necessary  on  account  of  the 
increased  work  in  these  departments.  The  faculty  as  now  oiyanized  contains  fifteen 
members.  Twelve  others  are  connected  with  the  college  as  instructors  and  teachers 
in  addition  to  the  regular  employees  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Funds  for  the  general  equipment  of  the  departments  and  facilities  for  instruction 
have  been  more  plentiful  than  for  building,  the  former  coming  from  the  funds  of  the 
General  Government  and  the  latter  from  those  of  the  Territory.  In  consequence,  addi- 
tions of  apparatus  to  the  laboratories,  machinery,  and  other  facilities  for  illustrating 
and  exemplifying  instruction  have  been  added  from  year  to  year  until  there  is  little 
wanting  to  make  the  instruction  in  the  various  lines  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of 
many  of  the  older  colleges.  The  student  body  has  an  organization  that  deals  with 
breaches  of  discipline,  and  thus  assists  in  the  general  order  of  the  institution.  In  no 
other  college  with  which  I  have  been  connected  have  I  found  stronger  college  spirit, 
or  that  more  beneficial  in  its  infiuence,  and  the  general  moral  tone  of  higher  order. 
Re6X>ectfully,  yours, 

Luther  Foster,  President, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Neiv  Mexico, 

The  Normal  University. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  Avgnist  8,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  under  date  of  July  24,  1902,  I  make 
the  following  report,  covering  the  work  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  together  with  the  other  information  touch- 
ing the  institution  which  is  called  for  by  your  letter. 

This  institution  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Mexico  of  1893, 
under  the  name  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  at  Las  Vegas.  The  proceeds  of 
a  special  tax  le\'ied  at  that  time  for  the  erection  of  its  building,  with  the  addition  of 
$10,000  appropriated- by  the  legislature  of  1895,  and  the  further  sum  of  $19,700 
advanced  by  the  citizens  of  Las  Vegas  in  1898,  were  applied  to  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  large  and  handsome  building  now  occupied  by  the  school.  The 
total  expense  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  has  been  about  $60,000.  It  is  con- 
sider^ one  of  the  best  pieces  of  architecture  in  the  Territory.  It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  easy  of  access  from  all  directions, 
and  surrounded  by  perfect  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  perfectly 
lighted  and  ventilatea,  furnished  with  electric  lights,  and  supplied  with  mountain 
water.  The  institution  was  opened  for  instruction  of  students  in  October.  1898,  with 
an  enrollment  of  92  pupils.  In  1899  the  Territorial  legislature  extended  the  scope 
of  the  institution  by  creating  it  "The  New  Mexico  Normal  University,"  and  by 
directing  that  a  manual  training  school  and  kindergarten  training  school  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  it.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1901  a  Territorial  tax  of 
0.50  of  a  mill  was  imposed  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  institution.  For  the  purpose  of  permanent  improvement  it  also 
has  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  and  rental  of  50,000  acres  of  land  included  in 
the  Congressional  grant  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  several  of  its  public 
inctitations. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  the  university  has  been  in  operation  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  as  well  as  in  the  facili- 
ties for  instruction  offered.  During  the  academic  year  which  ended  June  24,  1902, 
the  enrollment  was  as  follows: 

Normal  and  academic 194 

Hodeischool v 74 

Kindeiigarten 39 

Total  for  all  departments 307 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  normal  university  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory,  for  which  purpose  the  manual  training  department  and  the 
kindergarten  training  department  are  appropriate  adjuncts. 

The  board  of  regents,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  special  needs  of  the  Terri- 
tory, have  established  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  normal  school  proper  an  academic 
department,  in  which  pupils  are  given  a  general  course  sufficient  to  admit  them  tothe 
higher  universities.  The  normal  university  now  stands  accredited  at  several  of  the 
higher  universities,  so  that  its  graduates  are  admitted  to  their  regular  course  withou  t 
preliminary  examination.  It  is  believed  that  the  plan  of  organization  above  indi- 
cated embodies  the  highest  ideal  of  the  normal  school  as  a  training  school  fo 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  advantages  of  good 
general  education  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  grades,  within  the  reach  of 
every  young  person  in  New  Mexico. 

In  connection  with  the  normal  school  there  is  maintained  a  model  school,  in  which 
the  normal  students  receive  constant  and  practical  training  for  their  profession.  This 
model  school  comprises  kindergarten,  primarv  and  secondary'  grades,  and  it  is  a  com- 
plete public  school  from  kindergarten  to  higli  school,  inclusive.  The  purpo.«e  is  to 
make  it  an  institution  which  may  l)ecome  the  pattern  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Territory,  and  to  that  end  only  the  best  of  training  teachers  an*  placed  in  charge. 
All  the  resources  of  the  normal  university  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  appliances  are 
used  by  the  pupils  of  the  model  school.  They  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  museum, 
physical  apparatus,  library,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  and  athletic  field,  and  instnic- 
tion  in  vocal  music.  The  school  rooms  are  models  of  cleanliness,  and  every  means 
known  to  pedagogic  science  is  used  to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  and  morals 
of  the  pupils.  The  rooms  are  made  beautiful  and  homelike.  The  school  hours 
are  materially  shortened,  in  the  interest  of  health,  and  acrtual  gain  in  intellec- 
tual progress.'  By  eliminating  from  the  commonly  accepted  branches  all  that  has 
been  found  to  be  lifeless  and  useless  matter,  and  enriching  the  course  with  nature 
study,  music,  art,  physical  culture,  manual  training,  and  literature,  the  physii'al, 
mental,  and  moral  vigor  of  the  pupils  is  conserved.  All  students  of  the  normal 
school  have  a^'cess  to  the  model  school  for  the  study  of  methods,  management, 
oivanization,  classification,  supervision,  hygiene,  and  all  other  phases  of  public 
school  work. 

The  manual  training  department  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in 
connection  with  the  institution,  and  it  is  noped  that  when  additional  funds  become 
available  for  increased  equipment  ita  usefulness  mav  be  greatly  enlargefl.  It  has 
been  largely  attended,  and  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  pupils  who  have  been 
taking  that'cours-e.  It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  the  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity in  extending  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  manual  training  school  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  Territory  will  he  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  people. 

Strong  work  is  being  done  m  the  biological  sciences;  the  object  being  not  only  to 
give  to  the  students  a  broad  culture  through  the  study  of  vital  phenomena,  but  also 
to  develop  their  powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  expression,  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  scientific  study  of  other  branches.  Much  laboratory  work  is  done, 
and  considerable  collections  are  being  constantly  made  by  the  students.  The  biological 
laboratorv  is  fairly  equipped  with  the  necessary  material  and  apparatus,  and  a  gocxl 
working  library.  In  connection  with  this  department  a  large  amount  of  original 
investigation  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  results  made  known  in  various  scientific 
publications.  I  append  herewith,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  a  list  of  the  recent 
principal  printed  publications  from  this  department.  They  are  mostly  by  Prof. 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  but  Mr.  E.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Cockerell,  Miss  Mary  Coo}>er,  and  Mr. 
John  McNary  have  also  contributed. 

Publications' of  th/*' department  of  biology. 

The  principal  recent  publications  of  the  department  of  biology  are  as  follows: 

Descriptions  of  New  Bees  Collected  bv  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith  in  Brazil.  II,  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1901,  pp.  210-222. 

A  New  Coccid  on  Roots  of  Rubus.     Psyche,  June,  1901. 

Horticultural  Prospects  of  New  Mexico.  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture, vol.  2,  p.  1082. 

Variation  in  a  Bee.     Nature,  June  13,  1901. 

The  Mongoose  in  Jamaica.     Nature,  June  21,  1901. 

Review  of  Simpson's  Synopsis  of  the  Naiades,  or  Pearly  Freshwater  Mussels.  Science, 
June  21,  1901. 

New  Coccidje  from  New  Mexico.     Canad.  Entom.,  July,  1901. 

Pieris  Rapje     Fjitomologist,  July,  1901. 
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A  New  Sphseralcea.    Botanical  Gazette.    July,  1901. 

An  Evolving  Ashmunella.     Nautilus.    Julv,  1901. 

Varietal  and  Specific  Names.    Torreya,  July,  1901. 

Nomenclatoral  Note.    Torreya,  July,  190U 

A  Horned  Lizard  at  a  High  Altitude.     Science,  July  19,  1901. 

A  New  Gooseberry  Plant  Louse.     Canad.  En  torn.  August,  1901. 

New  and  Little  Known  Bees  from  Nebraska.     Entom.,  July,  1901. 

Sooth  African  Coccidae.     Entoni.,  Aug.,  1901.;  September,  1901. 

New  and  Little  Known  Coccidse.     I.  Ripersiella  and  Ceroputo.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc. 

Washington,  August,  1901. 
Aspidiotiis  Articulatus,  Morg.,  in  Costa  Rica.     Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  July,  1901. 
The  New  Mexico  Coccidee  of  the  Genus  Ripersia.     Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist., 

July,  1901. 
On  a  Slug  of  the  Genus  Veronicella  from  Tahiti.    Proc.  U.  S..  Nat.  Mus.,  1901. 
Hemiptera  on  Verbascum.     Psyche,  July,  1901. 

A  Peculiar  New  Tvpe  of  Halictme  Bees.     Ent.  News,  September,  1901. 
Eggs  of  Arachnig  Zuni.     Ent.  News,  September,  1901. 
A  New  Cypripediimi.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  September,  1901. 
LucapinaCrenulata  (Sowerby).    Nautilus,  October,  1901. 
Navanax  Inermis  (Cooper).     Nautilus,  October,  1901. 
Bees  from  Southern  California  Visiting  Flowers  of  Eriogonum  and  Rhus.     Canad. 

Entom.,  October,  1901. 
^ew  Bees  of  the  Subfamily  Anthophorinse  from    Southern  California.    Canad. 

Entom.,  October,  1901;  November,  1901. 
Three  New  Nudibranchs  from  California.    Journ.  of  Malacology,  September,  1901. 
Limax  Njrctelius,  Bgt.,  in  Washington.     Journ.  of  Malacology,  September,  1901. 
Psammobia  Ferroensis  Var.  Pallida.    Journ.  of  Malacology,  September,  1901. 
The  Coccid  Genus  Erium  in  South  America.     Re  vista  Chilena  de  Hist.  Nat.,  August, 

1901. 
Some  Insects  of  the  Hudsonian  Zone  in  New  Mexico.     V.    Psyche,  November,  1901. 
On  Some  Be«»8  of  the  Genus  Andrena  from  New  Jersey.    Journ.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc, 

September,  1901. 
Some  Insects  of  the  Hudsonian  Zone  in  New  Mexico.     VI.    Hymenoptera  Apoidea. 

II.    Psyche,  December, .  1901. 
The  San  Clemente  Island  Goat.    Nature,  November  14,  1901. 
A  New  Pest  of  Pine  Trees  (Semasia  offectalis).     Entom.  News,  December,  1901. 
A  New  Tethvs  from  California.    Nautilus,  December,  1901. 
Pigments  of  Nudi branchiate  MoUusca.     Nature,  November  28,  1901. 
A  New  Mealy  Bug  on  Grass  Roots.     Canad.  Entom.,  December,  1091. 
Specie  of  Brachycistus  (Fam.  Myrmosidse)   from  Southern  California.     Canad. 

Entom.,  December,  1901. 
A  New  Lac  Insect  from  South  Africa.     Entom.,  December,  1901. 
Hesperaster,  a  Genus  of  Loasacese.     Torreya,  December,  1902. 
€hr}'somphalus  Agavis  as  a  Pest.     Entom.  News,  January,  1902. 
Mytilaspis  Beckii  m  California.     Entom.  News,  January,  1902. 
Aiipidiotus  Sacchari  in  Java.     Entom.  News,  January,  1902. 
A  new  Genus  of  South  African  Coccidae.     Entom.,  January,  1902. 
Note?  on  Two  California  Nudibranchs.    Journ.  of  Malacology,  December,  1901, 
Limax  maximus  L.,  at  Los  Angeles,  California.    Journ.  of  Malacology,  December, 

1901. 
Preo<»cupied  Names  in  Zoologv.     Nature,  January  9,  1902. 
The  English  Sparrow^  in  New  ^lexico.     Science,  January  24,  1902. 
New  Genera  and  Species  of  Coccidse,  with  Notes  on  Known  Species.     Ann.  Mag. 

Nat  His,,  January,  1902. 
The  Inheritance   of  Mental  Characters.     Nature,  January  16,  1902,  February  20, 

1902. 
New  Bee?  of  the  Genus  Andrena  from  Wisconsin.     Canad.  Entom.,  February,  1902. 
Notes  on  Ashmunella.     Nautilus,  February,  1902. 
Review  of  Coccida*  Americanse.     Amer.  Nat.,  November,  1901. 
Review  of  Coccidm  Stanfordianw.     Amer.  Nat.,  November,  1901. 
N«5rth  American  Bees  of  the  Genus  Andrena.     An.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  February,  1902. 
Aspidiotus  Hederse  in  Australia    Entom.  News,  March,  1902. 
A  New  Gall-making  Cocoid.     Can.  Entom.,  March,  1902. 
Notes  on  the  Mouth  Parts  of  Bombus.     Can.  Entom.,  March,  1902. 
Xotes  on  Southwestern  Plants.    Torreya,  March,  1902. 
The  Cocdd  Genus  Aulacaspis.     Entom.,  March,  1902. 
On  Some  Genera  of  Bees.    An.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  March,  1902. 
The  Blackberry  Crown  Borer  in  New  Mexico.     Entom.  News,  April,  1902^  t 

The  Bee  Genua  Xenogloesa  in  California.     Entom.  News,  April,  1902.       jOOglC 
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Icerya  Seychellarun  ( Westwood)  in  S.  Africa.     Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  April,  1902. 

Fionnia  Sulcii,  Newstead,  in  France.     P'nt.  Mo.  Mag.,  April,  1902. 

Bamboo  Coccids  in  Algeria.     Ent.  Mo.  Ma^.,  April,  1901. 

South  African  CJoccidse.     II.     Entoni.,  April,  1902. 

New  Coccida}  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay.    Canad.  Entom.,  April 

1902. 
The  Nomenclature  of  the  Coccidse.     Entom.,  April,  1902. 
A  New  Plant  Louse  from  Southern  California.    Bull.  Southern  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.,  April, 

1902. 
Review  of  CoUinge  on  South  African  Slugs.    Joum.  of  Malacology,  April,  1902. 
A  New  Gooseberry  from  New  Mexico.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  April,  1901. 
[With  S.  H.  Scudder.]     A  First  List  of  the  Orthoptera  of  New  Mexico.    Proc. 

Davenp.  Acad.  Sci.,  1902,  pp.  1-60. 
The  Putnam  Scale  (Aspidiotus  Ancylus,  Putnam).    Proc.  Davenp.  Acad.  Sci.,  1902, 

pp.  61-62. 
A  Gall-making  Cynipid  Fly  in  Jamaica.     Nature,  April,  1902. 
Some  Insects  of  the  Hudsonian  Zone  in  New  Mexico.     VIII.     Psyche,  May,  1902. 
The  Nomenclature  of  the  Monophlebine  Co^cidee.     Science,  May  2,  1902. 
Review  of  Newstead.     Monograph  of  the  Coccidse  of  the  British  Isles.    Science,  May 

9,  1902. 
The  Name  of  a  Western  Aquilegia.    Torreya,  May,  1901. 
A  New  Heliotropium.     Botanical  Gazette,  May,  1902. 

In  connection  with  this  department  a  biological  station  has  been  established  at  Las 
Vegas,  in  which  sessions  were  held  during  the  summer  vacations  of  1899,  1900,  and 
1901.  The  results  of  the  research  work  have  been  published  in  the  Annals  and  Maga- 
zines of  Natural  History.  There  are  excellent  opportunities  for  biological  work  at 
Las  Vegas.  The  summer  climate  is  pleasant,  the  heat  is  at  no  time  excessive,  and 
there  is  within  a  short  distance  of  Las  Ve^  a  very  great  variety  in  the  local  fauna 
and  flora,  several  distinct  zones  occurring  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  from  this  point. 
Several  students  of  the  university  have  carried  on  original  investigations  during  the 
past  year  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  biology,  some  of  which  have  been 
accepted  for  publication  in  the  standard  scientific  periodicals. 

A  science  club,  called  *'The  Las  Vegas  Science  Club,"  was  founded  in  1900,  which 
holds  monthly  meetings  during  the  school  year,  and  itg  proceedings  are  reported  in 
Science  and  in  the  local  papers.  The  club  affords  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged 
or  interested  in  scientific  work  to  meet  together  and  discuss  the  results  of  their  work. 
It  has  been  attended  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  the  Normal  Univer- 
sity, who  sometimes  present  papers  and  collections.  Several  scientific  expeditions 
have  been  sent  out  from  the  Normal  University  to  investigate  the  natural  history  of 
New  Mexico.  These  have  embraced  extensive  archteological  explorations  undf  r  the 
direction  of  President  Hewett,  resulting  in  a  complete  survey  of  one  important  dis- 
trict, an  extensive  study  of  cliff-dwelling  architecture  and  pictography,  and  considter- 
able  collections  of  valuable  prehistoric  material  which  has  thus  become  available  for 
further  study  in  this  line.  Two  biological  expeditions  were  also  carried  on  during 
the  summers  of  1901  and  1902  along  the  main  range  of  mountains  west  from  Las 
Vegas,  both  of  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  of  interest  to  students  of 
science. 

The  institution  has  begun  the  creation  of  a  museum,  for  which  it  has  a  large  room, 
and  also  an  extensive  series  of  cases  in  the  corridors,  where  tvpical  collections  illus- 
trating the  archaeology,  zoology,  geology,  and  botany  of  New  Mexico  are  arranged  so 
as  to  be  readily  exammed  by  the  public  as  well  as  to  be  available  to  the  students 
at  all  times  during  the  school  hours.  All  the  specimens  in  these  collections  are  care- 
fully labeled,  and  in  many  coses  accompanied  by  illustrative  charts  and  explanations. 
Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  department  of  athletics  in  connection  with 
the  normal  university,  upon  the  principles  m  force  in  the  higher  institutions  in  the 
country.  A  fine  athletic  field  has  been  provided  through  the  generosity  of  citizens 
of  Las  Vegas,  on  which  a  commodious  giand  Ftaiid  has  neen  constructecl,  and  a  fine 
football  field,  baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  have  been  laid  out.  These 
matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  regular  organization  under  the  name  of  **The 
Athletic  Ast»ociation  of  the  Normal  University. 

Auxiliary  literary  work  in  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  three  literary  societies, 
whose  purpose  is  to  give  knowledge  and  practice  of  parliamentary  usages  and  promote 
skill  and  readiness  in  essay  writing,  debate,  and  oratory.  In  the  same  line  dramatic 
work  has  been  carried  on",  resulting  in  the  production'in  an  acceptable  manner,  by 
the  graduating  claf^scs,  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  1901,  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  by  the  class  of  1902. 

A  musical  organization,  called  ''The  Las  Ve^as  Oratorio  Society,"  has  been  built 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  music  in  the  normal  university,  in  which 
many  of  the  students  participate.     It  has  resulted  in  the  promotion  of  musical  cul- 
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ture  of  a  high  grade  and  the  production  of  such  compositions  as  The  Creation  and 
The  Holy  City  in  past  years.  During  the  reason  of  1902  this  organization  had  a  chorus 
of  100  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  20  instruments,  and  successfully  rendered  two  ora- 
torios, viz,  The  Triumph  of  David  and  The  American  Flag. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  original  scientific  research,  systematic  physical 
education,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  public  speaking,  certain  friends  of  the 
normal  university  have  established  gold  medals  to  be  awarded  annually  as  trophies 
to  the  students  who  excel  in  athletics,  oratory,  and  original  scientific  work  during 
the  year.    These  medals  are  the  objects  of  earnest  competition  among  the  students. 

The  city  of  Las  Vegas,  at  which  this  institution  is  located,  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000  people;  is  a  thriving  business  place,  situate  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  6,398  feet  above  sea  level.  The  foothills  rise 
from  the  western  side  of  the  city  toward  the  main  range.  Six  miles  away  are  the 
fomous  Las  V^as  Hot  Springs,  and  farther  to  the  westward  in  the  mountains  are 
numerous  pleasant  resorts.  As  a  place  for  study  all  the  year  round,  it  could  not  be 
excelled.  The  w^inters  are  mild  and  pleasant,  zero  days  and  cloudy  days  being  rare. 
The  summers  are  almost  perfect.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  rarely  touches  90®. 

Las  Vegas  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  AU^hison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  It 
is  twelve  hours  by  rail  from  Denver,  fifteen  from  El  Paso,  thirty-four  from  Chicago, 
and  thirty-two  from  Los  Angeles. 

The  climate  is  characteristically  a  dry  one,  the  mean  relative  humidity  being  about 
45®.  The  rainfall  is  from  14  to  18  inches  per  year,  two-thirds  of  which  occurs  during 
the  summer  months.  Rain  in  winter  is  practicall  v  unknow^n,  all  precipitation  being  in 
the  form  of  snow.  The  percentage  of  sunshine  is  tiigh,  an  average  of  three  years  show- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty  clear  days,  sixtv  partly  cloudy  or  fair  days,  and  only 
twenty-five  cloudy  days,  the  chief  cloudiness  o!  the  year  occurring  in  July  and  August. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  money  received  by  the  inSitu- 
tion  up  to  June  I,  1902,  and  the  general  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  disbursed: 

Memorandum  of  receipUt  and  dUbursements  of  the  Neiv  Mexico  Normal  University  from 

organization  to  June  1,  190£, 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Territorial  treasurer 166,728.55 

Matriculations  and  tuitions 9, 931. 83 

Rents 92.50 

Donations 2,483.82 

Sale  of  Congressional  lands 10,830.62 

Subflcnptions  to  fund  for  completing  and  equipping  building 17, 670. 50 

From  Territory  to  refund  subscriptions 15,888.61 


122,626.41 


DISBUBSEMENTS. 


Buildings $48,820.86 

Equipment: 

Furniture  and  fixtures $4, 378. 67 

Laboratories 1,238.10 

Library  • 1,326.57 

Museum 1,3:^.56 

Kindergarten 290.65 

Band : 300.00 

Manual  training  department 413. 55 

9,639.10 

Athletic  field .     938.00 

Grounds 1,761.27 

Expense  of  maintenance: 

Fuel  and  water  and  lights 1,661.56 

Supplies 258.83 

Salaries *-.     39,161.68 

(leneral  supply  account 5, 091. 71 

Insurance,  printing,  and  advertising 2, 054. 96 

Advance  payment  to  sewer  proposition 250. 00 

Subscriptions  refunded 11,940.61 

121,578.58 

Balance  on  hand 1,047.83 

FV^J22, 626. 41 
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The  board  of  rejjente  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  New  Mexico  Normal  Uni- 
versity, along  with  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  Territory,  has  been 
doing  effective  work  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education  in  New  Mexico,  which 
has  been,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  object  of  solicitude  by  the  Territorial 
legislatures  during  several  of  their  recent  sessions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Frank  Springer, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  President. 

Governor  of  New  Meotico, 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  ^6j  1902, 

Sir:  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  in  attendance  on  the  last  day  of  the  last 
term  was  15.     They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  school  and  other  buildines  heretofore  in  use  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
an  institution  of  this  character,  but  the  board  was  unable  to  build  a  better  and  more 
comfortable  school  for  the  reason  that  it  has  taken  every  cent  appropriated  by  our 
legislatures  to  maintain  the  pupils  (as  nearly  all  of  tliem  are  paupers)  and  pay 
teachers.  , 

We  now  have  two  funds — ^to  wit,  the  ordinary  fund  from  the  Territory,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school;  and  the  building  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  or  leasing  of  lanos 
donated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  ordinary  fund  we  have  at 
present  very  little  money  available  to  carry  on  the  school.  In  the  building  fund 
-we  have  over  $12,686.71,  and  out  of  this  sum  we  have  to  pay  for  the  new  dormitory 
•and  school,  now  in  process  of  construction,  the  sum  of  $11,300. 

This  new  school  will  be  three  stories  in  neight,  built  of  brick,  stone,  and  slate,  and 
will  be  modern  in  every  respect. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  already  spent  in  the  education  of  its  deaf  and 
dumb  children  over  $35,000,  and  that  amount  does  not  include  the  money  spent  in 
t^e  purchase  of  real  estate  nor  the  building  of  the  old  asylum,  which  alone  cost  over 

The  real  property  of  the  asylum  will,  when  the  new  school  is  completed,  be  worth 
from  $18,000  to  $20,000.  The  personal  property  consists  of  desks,  maps,  and  such 
other  school  paraphernalia,  beds,  dishes,  etc.,  as  is  used  in  such  institutions,  and  its 
value  is  about  $1,000. 

The  yearly  cost  of  running  the  school  on  the  per  capita  plan  is  between  $5,000 
and  $5,500. 

Although  somewhat  hampered  for  want  of  sufficient  funds,  the  board  has  the  best 
of  reasons  to  believe  that  by  the  time  the  new  building  is  completed  there  will  be 
•enough  money  available  to  open  the  school  with  a  larger  attendance  than  heretofore. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  school  population  in  New  Mexico  numbers  about  75. 
Respectfully, 

Benjamin  M.  Read, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Secretary. 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  Military  iNSTmiTE. 

RoswELL,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  1902. 

Sir:  A  study  of  recent  events  in  connection  with  governmental  operations  in  Cuba 
und  the  Philippines  makes  manifest  the  high  commercial  value  of  a  well-ordered 
military  education.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  young  men  who  have  been 
educated  in  military  tactics,  who  have  been  taught  to  unhesitatingly  obey  orders;  to 
assume  command  when  necessary  and  hold  the  respect  of  their  inferiors;  who  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  promptness,  neatness,  and  order.  It  is  also  very  necessarv 
that  the  young  men  of  our  country  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language.  The  regents  of  the  Territorial  school  of  arms,  located  at  Roswell,  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  make  and  maintain  a  thorough  military  training 
school  with  a  course  of  study  adequate  to  the  demands  of  our  Government.  They 
are  pursuing  a  policy  as  wise  as  it  is  bold. 

As  it  is  the  concurrent  opinion  of  inspecting  officers  of  the  Army  that  the  best  dis- 
cipline from  a  military  point  prevails  at  coll^^es  where  all  the  students  are  under 
military  instruction  and  constantly  under  military  restraint,  and  where  they  practice 
marching  formations  for  however  short  a  time  on  all  occasions  of  assemblage,  the 
r^nts  oif  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  have  debarred  day  students  and  admit 
only  those  who  enter  as  boarding  cadets.    By  a  single  act  they  made  it  the  most 
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representative  school  in  the  West.  It  is  the  only  school  in  New  Mexico  that  has  cut 
loose  from  local  patronage  and  appealed  boldly  to  the  public.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  this  pohcy  is  a  wise  one  and  that  the  school  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  as  a  strictly  military  boarding  school. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  keep  the  c^ets  fully  occupied;  to  stimulate  men- 
tal activity  and  promote  intellectual  growth  by  all  means  in  the  power  of  the  best 
teachers;  to  preserve  a  careful  oversight  over  the  physical  health;  to  encourage  all 
gymnastic  and  athletic  sports.  Above  all  it  is  believed  that  in  the  military  feature 
of  this  school  is  offered  a  wise  solution  of  the  even  more  important  question  of  devel- 
oping character  based  upon  right  principles,  without  which  all  else  is  vain.  The 
catiet  is  bound  by  every  noble  impulse  ana  by  every  incentive  of  honor  and  ambition 
to  leani  first  the  self-control  and  implicit  obedience  to  orders  by  which  alone  he  can 
prepare  himself  to  command  and  control  others. 

The  school  has  no  politics,  no  sectionalism,  no  sectarianism,  and  yet  its  officers  do 
all  in  their  power  to  make  it  a  decided  Christian  school.  The  faculty  are  all  Christian 
men,  representing  several  churches,  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faith,  and 
they  spare  no  effort  to  give  a  high  moral  and  religious  tone  to  the  school  without 
interfering  in  the  least  with  the  religious  belief  of  any  cadet. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  at  least  two  preparatory  classes  are  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  four  usual  collegiate  classes.  Cadets  holding  Territorial  appointments 
must  be  able  to  enter  the  fourth  class,  or  lowest  collegiate  class,  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  an  appointee  will  hold  his  conmiission  longer  than  four  years,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  the  appointee  finish  the  entire  course  to  graduation. 

In  order  to  enter  the  fourth  class  the  applicant  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
English  grammar,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  geography,  and  be  able  to  read 
aloud  intelligently  and  spell  correctly.  All  cadets  will  take  such  classes  as  thev 
may  be  prepared  for,  but  Territorial  appointees  must  enter  at  or  above  the  fourth 
class. 

The  preparatory  classes  are  for  the  present  maintained  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  young  boys  or  poorly  advanced  students  old  enough  to  do  sometimes  two  classes 
within  a  single  year.  After  a  few  years  they  will  be  abolished  and  all  students  be 
required  to  enter  at  the  fourth  class  or  hijjher. 

The  school  offers  particular  advantages  in  and  lays  stress  upon  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  Latin,  and  Spanish.  These  four  studies  run  through  the  entire 
collegiate  course,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  student  is  well-grounded  in  them. 

STENOGRAPHY   AND  TYPEWRITINQ. 

Along  with  these  are  taught  spelling,  punctuation,  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters, 
paragraphing,  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words,  etc.  A  practical  stenoj?rapher  is 
in  chai>;e  of  this  class.  Spanish  stenography  is  also  taught  to  students  familiar  with 
the  Spanish  language. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  famish  practical  business  experience.  We  are  but  potent 
auxiliaries,  instrumental  in  affording  that  preliminary  knowledge  and  discipline 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  readily  and  intelligently  enter  upon  a  business  career. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  of  the  cadets  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  while  a  few  cadets  have  been 
^lismissed  for  gross  misconduct,  still  the  proportion  of  cadets  who  have  been  distin- 
goiahed  in  discipline  and  of  those  who  have  had  no  penalty  duty  or  other  punish- 
ment has  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year. 

MILITARY   DRILL. 

The  cadet  is  given  thorough  practice  in  all 'infantry  formations  from  that  of  the 
individual  soldier  on  through  the  battalion.  During  the  winter  months,  whenever 
the  weather  is  bad  (which -is  very  seldom),  the  cadets  are  formed  in  the  gymnasium 
and  go  through  an  exercise  drill  under  the  instruction  of  an  officer. 

BATTALION   ORGANIZATION. 

For  instruction  in  infantry  tactics  and  in  military  police  and  discipline  the  cadets 
are  oTganized  into  a  battalion  of  from  two  to  four  companies  under  the  commandant 
of  cadets.  The  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  are  selected  from  those  cadets 
who  have  been  most  studious  and  soldier-like  in  the  performance  of  theirduties  and 
awjgt  exemplary  in  their  general  deportment.  d,  m^g^  ^  GoOqIc 
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THE   BARRACKS 

Are  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  institute  and  cadet  commiasioned 
officers,  who  enforce  good  order  and  strict  military  discipline.  One  of  the  cadets  in 
each  room  is  detailed  weekly  an  orderly.  lie  is  held  accountable  for  the  police  of  his 
own  room  and  for  any  irregularity  that  may  occur  therein  during  his  t<iur  of  duty. 
Neatness  of  person  and  quarters  is  attained  by  frequent  and  strict  inspections.  The 
personal  appearance  of  cadets  is  inspected  by  cadet  officers  at  every  formation  during 
the  day  and  by  the  commandant  of  cadets  every  Saturday  morning.  His  clothes 
must  be  brushed  and  free  from  spots,  his  linen  clean,  his  shoes  polished,  and  in  every 
way  must  he  present  a  neat  and  soldierly  appearance. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  field  and  gymnasium  sports.  A  regular  trainer  is 
employed,  and  the  cadets  last  session  had  the  best  baseball  team  in  the  Territory, 
and  played  several  match  games  with  city  teams,  proving  their  superiority.  The 
football  team  was  also  well  trained,  and  could  have  made  a  splendid  showing,  but 
on  account  of  being  so  far  from  other  schools,  they  were  unable  to  get  any  games. 
The  cadets  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  gynasium,  and  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary last  gave  the  finest  exhibition  of  tumbling,  etc.,  ever  given  by  an  amateur 
team  in  the  Southwest. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  cadets  should  be  good  all-round  athletes,  as  their  regu- 
lar military  training  tends  to  harden  the  muscle  and  their  systematic  living  keeps  tlie 
body  in  splendid  condition,  but  as  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  arrange  any  match 
games  or  neld  sports  with  the  other  schools  of  New  Mexico,  and  therefore  lack  that 
spirit  of  rivalry  which  tends  to  stimulate  athletic  work. 

COMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES. 

The  school  had  hoped  to  have  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  at  its  last  commencement  exercises,  but  he  was  prevented  from  coming  on 
account  of  official  business,  and  sent  his  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  W.  H.  Whiteman,  to  rep- 
resent him.  General  Whiteman  waa  accompanied  by  Col.  J.  W.  Fleming,  and 
together  thoy  reviewed  the  battalion  of  cadets.  Both  officers  expressed  themselves 
very  much  pleased  with  the  proficiency  of  the  cadet**,  and  pronounced  the  extended 
order  drill  as  equal  to  that  of  regulars.  General  Whiteman  delivere<l  the  commis- 
sions, as  provided  by  law,  making  the  two  honor  graduates  second  lieutenants  in  the 
National  Guard  of  New  Mexico. 

Ijojst  session  was  the  first  to  have  a  senior  class,  it  being  the  fourth  session  of  the 
school's  academic  existence.  Three  young  men  were  given  their  diplomas  as  gradu- 
ates of  the  institute,  having  completed  the  entire  four  years*  course.  Maj.  W.  H.  H. 
Llewellyn,  by  request  of  the  regents,  was  present,  and  delivered  the  commencement 
address  before  the  cadets. 

The  regents  of  the  institute  are  as  follows:  Nathan  Jaffa,  president;  Wendell  M. 
Reed,  vice-president;  Edward  A.  Gaboon,  treasurer;  Robert  S.  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary, and  Joseph  C.  Lea.  The  ex  officio  members  are:  Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Col.  J.  Francisco  Chavez,  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
All  of  the  active  members  of  the  board  live  in  Roswell  and  give  careful  attention  to 
the  management  of  the  school.  They  meet  once  every  month,  audit  the  accounts, 
and  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  tne  institution. 

THE  FACULTY 

For  last  session  were  all  graduates  of  the  best  Eastern  collets  and  gave  their  entire 
time  to  the- cadets.  They  were  as  follows:  James  W.  Willson,  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  superintendent  and  professor  of  mathematics;  L.  Martini- Maricini,  National 
Military  School  of  Italy,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  and  professor  of  modern 
languages;  T.  S.  Carter,  Virginia  Military  institute,  commandant  of  cadets  and  pro- 
fessor of  science;  B.  F.  Harlow,  Washington  and  Lee  Univereity,  adjutant  and  nrofessor 
of  Latin;  F.  W.  Millspaugh,  University  of  Syracuse,  professor  of  English  ana  history 
and  instructor  of  athletics;  James  Hervey,  Ann  Arbor  University,  professor  of  stenog- 
raphy; G.  W.  Read,  jr.,  assistant  instructor  in  military  tacti(i  and  English;  Earl 
Patterson,  assistant  instructor  in  military  tactics  and  mathematics. 

THE   ACADEMIC  WORK 

Last  scission  was  of  a  higher  order  than  heretofore,  as  the  most  of  the  new  cadets 
were  prepared  to  enter  the  fourth  class  (or  first  yearns  work),  therefore  two  of  the 
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Sreparatory  classes  were  discontinued  and  another  teacher  given  to  the  collegiate 
epkrtinent.     The  preparator>'  work,  however,  still  remains  as  a  strong  feature  in 
the  school  and  will  so  continue  for  several  years  yet. 

THE   ENROLLMENT 

Last  session  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  session,  and  from  present 
prospe<'t8  will  be  the  same  next  year.  The  school  has  surpassed  all  expectations,  and 
within  the  first  four  years  of  its  usefulness  has  entirelv  outgrown  the  original  build- 
ing, which  consists  of  a  lar^  four-story  brick,  with  basement  complete  with  baths, 
lavatories,  heater,  etc.  Besides  this,  the  r^ents  have  built  three  large  frame  build- 
ings, two  for  living  purposes,  and  are  occupied  by  officers  and  cadets;  the  other  a 
large  gymnasium.  For  the  past  three  sessions  every  room  about  the  school  has  been 
filled  before  the  second  week  in  September  and  boys  have  at  times  been  refused 
admission  on  account  of  limited  quarters.  The  school  is  anxious  to  grow,  and  is 
hopefully  awaiting  the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  regard  to  the  $25,000 
worth  of  bonds  granted  by  the  thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly. 

THE  BRONCO. 

Last  session  the  cadets  elected  a  board  of  editors,  a  business  manager  and  assistants, 
and  edit«^  a  school  annual  which  they  named  The  Bronco.  The  book  is  a  credit  to 
both  cadetfi  and  school,  and  is  considered  the  best  publication  ever  gotten  out  by  a 
board  of  students  in  New  Mexico.  It  seems  proper  to  make  special  mention  of  Cadet 
George  W.  Read,  jr.,  editor  in  chief,  as  he  was  untiring  in  his  labors  and  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  results  accomplished. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Much  labor  and  monev  has  been  spent  in  beautifying  the  grounds,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  institute  has  the  best  improved  campus  of  any  school  in  the  Southwest. 
Macii  grass  has  been  set,  and  trees  and  flowers  are  being  planted  each  year.  As  the  ' 
school  is  situated  on  a  mesa  just  above  the  artesian  flow,  water  for  irrigating  purposes 
has  heretofore  been  obtained  by  use  of  a  steam  pump.  This  has  involved  a  great 
expense,  and  in  order  to  save  money  for  the  school,  the  regents  secured  a  right  of  wav 
and  bored  an  artesian  well  in  the  low  ground,  about  1,700  feet  from  the  school  build- 
ing. This  will  furnish  power  to  run  a  hydraulic  ram  by  which  water  Ti-ill  he  forced 
to  the  school  grounds  in  sufficient  quantity  to  suply  all  demands.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  a  week  or  two.  The  total  cost  of  the  waterworks,  when  completed, 
will  be  about  $3,000. 

NECBBSARY  EXPENSES. 

The  fees  of  the  institute,  $200  per  session  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  laundrv,  and 
medical  attendance,  are  lower  than  at  any  school  of  the  same  character  in  the  (^nited 
States.  It  was  necessary  to  take  and  teach  students  almost  at  ai'tual  cost,  not  only 
in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  Eastern  schools,  but  because  the  military 
institute  is  the  property  of  New  Mexico,  and  hence  not  founded  as  a  speculation. 
The  money  thus  earned  should  be  directly  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  school,  in  line 
with  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  If  its  earning  power  were  largely  increased,  as 
would  happen  with  ample  buildings  and  equipments,  it  would  soon  have  funds 
gufficient  for  ordinary  needs,  the  fact  having  been  demonstrated  that  it  can  educate 
a  student  for  less  money  than  a  similar  Eastern  school,  with  as*  much  thoroughness, 
and  in  a  far  better  climate. 

Following  is  the  table  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  openine  of  session 
1901,  to  June  30,  1902.  All  original  bills  are  required  to  be  itemized  and  receipted, 
are  carefully  filed  and  preserved,  and  are  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand: 

Land  sales  and  leases  fund,  opening  of  session  1901-2 $3, 291. 91 

Levy  fund,  opening  of  session  1901-2 .35 

Received  from  Territorial  auditor,  levy  proceeds 5,946.27 

Keceived  for  board  and  tuition,  session  1901-2 12,759.3a 

Total  receipts 21,997.83 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Maintenance  and  supplies $17,505.34 

Advertising $114.00 

Athletic  supplies 201.60 

Commissary 5, 735.  79 

Expense 575.49 

Fuel 1,066.96 

Hospital 114.19 

Insurance 406.75 

Laboratory 17.  l.S 

Laundry 1,09L97 

Light 438.45 

Military  supplies 44.  75 

Office 509.55 

Repairs , 106.74 

Salaries 4,703.68 

Stable 38.78 

Wages 2,339.51 

Property 3,260.36 

Fencing 70.33 

Furniture  and  fixtures 619. 17 

Improvements 554. 30 

Library 13.05 

Tools 1.25 

Waterworks 2,002.26 

Balance  on  hand: 

Land  sales  and  leaaes fund,  June  30,  1902 812.83 

Levy  fund,  June  30,  1902 346.89 

Tuition  fund,  June  30,  1902 72.41 

21,997.83 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W^.  WiLLSON,  Superintendent. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexicx)  Normal  School 

Silver  City,  N.  Mbx.,  June  SOy  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Normal 
School  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Silver  City,  for  the  ^'ear  ending  June  30,  1902: 

The  normal  school  has  closed  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence.  Each  year  its  growth 
has  been  substantial,  and  the  present  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  first 
enrollment  was  47;  the  present  is  157.  The  senior  class  this  commencement  num- 
bered 13;  the  school  has  an  alumnus  of  57,  most  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  teaching.    The  faculty  consisted  of  two  members  at  first,  but  it  now  numbers  eight. 

The  school  began  in  a  rented  building;  its  property  now  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  $50,000.  The  main  building  has  nine  rooms,  the  training  school  four.  Just  at 
this  time  the  board  of  regents  is  at  work  on  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  building 
to  be  used  as  a  gymnasium,  chemical  laboratory,  and  for  the  manual-training  depart- 
ment. It  is  to  have  six  rooms  in  all.  This  year  the  campus  has  been  neatly  fenced, 
terraced,  and  trees  planted,  thus  adding  much  to  the  general  ap))earance  of  the 
premises. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  appamtus  as  the  needs  of  the  school  demand  it 
and  the  funds  at  our  command  ^  ill  allow. 

The  library  now  contains  about  3,000  volumes,  which  have  been  well  selected  and 
catalogued.  The  library  is  classified  as  the  reference,  the  departmental,  and  the 
circulating  sections.  The  circulating  and  the  reference  books  are  in  chaiye  of  the 
librarian,  while  the  teachers  are  held  responsible  for  those  belonging  to  their  various 
departments.  The  pedJ45ogical  library  is  quite  complete,  con&ning  about  1,200 
volumes.  The  school  is  a  depository  for  the  Government  publications,  the  librarian 
being  allowed  to  select  or  reject  volumes  at  his  discretion. 

The  museum  is  growing,  there  being  now  about  4,000  sijecimens.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  during  the  year  of  acknowledging  the  re<'eipt  of  many  valuable  contri- 
butions from  various  parties,  and  especially  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, which  sent  them  to  us  for  educational  purposes. 
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Onr  exhibit  at  the  Territorial  fair  last  October  met  with  a  reception  that  was  highly 
pitifying  to  the  teachers  and  management  of  the  institution.  We  took  first  premium 
in  "Beet  manual-training  exhibit,'*  **  Best  chalk-modeling  exhibit,"  **Best  kinder- 
garten exhibit,*'  and  **  Best  general  exhibit." 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  separates  it  into  three  well-defined  parts — the  pro- 
fessional, the  academic,  and  the  business  department.  The  first  fits  students  for 
teaching,  the  second  for  university  entrance,  and  the  third  for  business  pursuits. 
The  re^lar  professional  and  the  academic  are  four-year  courses.  The  business  and 
professional  kindergarten  course,  require  two  years  each  for  completion.  All  courses 
are  followed  by  post-graduate  work. 

The  principal  of  the  normal  has  devised  a  svstem  of  grades  and  credits  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  the  form  and  explanation  of  which  follow: 


Grade. 

40  weeks. 

80  weeks. 

20  weeks. 

10  weeks. 

S5tol00 

10 
9 
K 
7 
6 
5 

71 

ei 

6 

^1 

5 
4* 
4 
3i 

a 

24 

21 

}Oto85 

2I 

75  to  80 

2 

70lo75 

1} 

g)tOiO 

11 

60  to  65 

u 

A  pupil's  standing  from  85  to  100  in  a  40-week  study  is  entitled  to  10  credits  for 
graduation,  and  a  study  requiring  less  time  a  reduction  is  made  accordingly,  as  shown 
by  the  above  table,  'fne  minimum  allowed  for  the  professional  course  is  168  credits, 
the  academic  153  credits,  the  business  75  credits.  A  mark  below  60  is  counted  a 
failure  and  is  entitled  to  no  credits.  A  candidate  who  has  taken  all  the  studies 
required  and  still  falls  below  the  minimum  must  raise  his  grade  before  he  can  receive 
the  honors  of  the  school.  Professional  diplomas  require  that  recipients  make  full 
credits  in  the  professional  studies  and  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  By  prepared  work 
ia  meant  the  learning  of  daily  tasks  that  have  been  assigned,  the  keeping  of  note- 
books, etc. ;  by  unprepared  work  is  meant  the  work  of  the  recitation  not  specially 
prepared,  oral  and  wntten  tests,  etc. 

It  space  permitted,  a  report  on  the  inside  w-orkings  of  the  school  might  be  inter- 
esting; ana  one  might  discuss  the  work  of  the  various  societies  and  departments,  the 
work  of  the  athletic  association,  our  course  of  lectures  and  entertainments,  both 
local  and  foreign,  and  give  an  account  of  the  addresses  and  entertainments  of  com- 
mencement week. 

The  following  is  the  general  summary  of  my  last  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  30,  1901. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  sale  of  Umd  (permanent  fund) $10,830.61 

Tuition , 952.00 

From  Territorial  treasurer  (from  taxes ) 13, 018. 50 

$24,801.11 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Building  account ^ 8,496.59 

Salaries  account 7,186.97 

Sundries  account 1,631.90 

17,395.46 

•  

Balance  on  hand  December  1,  1901 7,485.65- 

E.  M.  Young, 
Secretary  and  Treamirer. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  June  30,  1902. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  New 
Mexico  School  of  Mines  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following: 

The  year  just  clo^  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  school,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  cominjT  year  is  flattering. 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  attendance  over  that  of 
the  previous  session.  Judging  from  the  number  of  inquiries  which  have  been 
received  up  to  this  date  from  prospective  students,  the  enrollment  for  the  next  school 
year  promises  to  greatly  exceed  that  of  every  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  70.  Of  these  the  majority  were  from 
New  Mexico,  as  should  be  expected'  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  students  were  from 
other  States  and  countries.  The  demand  by  young  men  all  over  the  country  for 
advanced  instruction  and  work  in  practical  mining  has  been  felt  by  the  school  because 
of  its  exceptional  location  in  the  heart  of  the  great  mining  region  of  this  continent. 
The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  also  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try' that  stands,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  gates  opening  out  into  the  immensely  rich 
mming  districts  of  Old  Mexico,  where,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  northern 
capital  and  energy,  phenomenal  develoj)ments  are  now  going  on. 

The  present  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  Juan  Jose  Baca,  president, 
Socorro;  C.  T.  Brown,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Socorro;  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  Magda- 
lena;  F.  G.  Bartlett,  Magdalena,  and  J.  E.  Smith,  Socorro. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Jones,  who  has  served  efficiently  for  the  past  four  years  as  director  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  resigned  his  position  to  ent^r'into  private  engi- 
neering work  and  mine  operations.  To  fill  the  post  thus  vacated,  the  board  of  trustees 
unanimously  elected  Dr.  Charles  R.  Keyes,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  hafl  lieen 
actively  engaged  m  mining  and  geological  work  as  assistant  geologist  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survev,  assistant  State  geologist  of  Iowa,  and  director  of  the  bureau 
of  geology  and  mines  ol  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Emmet  A.  Drake,  A.  M.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  professorehip  of  mathematics 
and  languages. 

Oliver  R.  Smith,  B.  S.,  assistant  in  engineering  and  drawing,  has  V)een  advanced 
to  the  poet  of  assistant  professor  in  the  same  subjects. 

The  faculty  for  the  ensuing  year  consists  of  Charles  R.  Keyesi  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
(Iowa  State  tiniversity  and  Johns  Hopkins  University),  president,  and  professor  of 
mining  and  of  geology  of  mineral  deposits;  Francis  C.  Lincoln,  B.  S.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy;  Emmet  A.  Drake, 

A.  M.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  professor  of  mathematics  and  languages;  

,  professor  of  mining  engineering  and  surveying;  Oliver  R.  Smith,  jB.  S.  (New 

Mexico  School  of  Mines),  assistant  professor  of  engineering,  surveying,  and  araft- 
ing;  J.  F.  Atkinson,  B.  L.  (Stevens  College),  instructor  in  mathematics  an!  physics; 
A.  W.  Fitch  (Wellesley  College),  instructor  in  the  sciences; ,  librarian. 

The  courses  of  studV  for  the  coming  year  have  been  very  materially  changed. 
Some  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  school  have  been  greatly  extended.  New  ones 
have  been  introduced.  Seminarv  w^ork  has  been  made  a  necassary  part  of  the  work. 
A  journal  club  has  been  organized,  whereby  the  current  literature  of  mining,  geology, 
and  engineering  is  discussed  w^eekly  by  the  professors  and  advance<i  students. 
Practical  field  work  in  all  the  courses  has  been  made  a  special  feature  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  instruction,  the  students  being  thus  brought  into  constant  contact  with 
the  methods  of  engineering,  mining,  and  smelting,  and  investigating  for  themselves 
the  problems  presented  in  actual  operations.  It  is  expected  that  ample  arrangements 
may  be  made  whereby  during  vacation  time  students  may  be  intrusted,  under  proper 
supervision,  with  certain  kinds  of  engineering  work,  at  the  same  time  receiving  ade- 
quate compensation.  Experimental  work  in  various  departments  of  geology,  mining, 
engineering,  and  metallurgy  has  been  proposed.  The  results  of  experiments  already 
contemplated  promise  to  be  of  a  most  interesting  character  and  of  great  practical 
moment.  A  systematic  scheme  of  excursions  for  field  examinations,  open  to  all 
students,  hasi  been  planned.  The  shorter  trips  in  the  neighborhood  of  th^  school 
take  place  at  convenient  intervals,  while  a  longer  tour  of  several  weeks*  duration  is 
undertaken  during  the  summer  months  to  distant  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  into 
adjoining  States.  A  special  lecture  course  has  been  instituted,  in  which  specialists 
and  other  men  of  acknowledged  attainments  in  their  respective  lines  are  inviteti  to 
give  Ixjfore  the  more  advanced  students  and  others  especially  interested  accounts  of 
their  work  and  latest  investigations.  For  the  most  important  and  original  of  these 
efforts  arrangements  will  be  made  to  publish  them  in  suitable  style  as  contributions 
in  the  periodical  bulletin  of  the  school.  These  lectures  are  given  at  irregular  inter- 
vals as  op|)ortunity  arises.  The  student  is  thus  brought,  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
school,  into  assocfation  with  a  considerable  number  of  nien  who  have  alreadv 
achieved  success  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  is  greatly  inspired  to  do  hotter  and 
independent  work. 

The  most  noteworthy  advance  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the 
school  has  lH»en  the  establiwhnient  of  a  chair  of  geology  of  mineral  deposits.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  oi  ^^^  ^^"^  *^  ^^^^  country.    T\m  plan  ia  somewhat 
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after  that  followed  in  the  celebrated  mining  academy  of  Prizbrim,  in  Austria,  occu- 
pied for  more  than  a  decade  by  that  most  eminent  authority  in  Europe  on  ore 
deposits.  Prof.  Franz  Posepny.  The  recent  phenomenal  expansion  of  the  mining 
inau8tries  and  the  radical  changes  in  mining  methods  have  enabled  a  special  depart- 
ment to  grow  up,  ha\ang  for  its  main  object  the  investigation  of  ore  genesis,  the  geo- 
Ipjrical  structures  affecting  ore  bodies,  and  the  local  conditions  govenxing  ore  deposi- 
tion, ore  enrichment,  and  ore  impoverishment.  To  meet  this  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  jroung  men  especially  trained  jilong  these  lines  the  New  Mexico  School 
of  Mines  initiates  the  new  departure. 

In  material  equipment  the  school  has  added  as  much  as  its  means  would  allow. 
A  number  t  f  improvements  may  be  mentioned  concerning  the  chemical  building, 
which"  has  to  serve  for  the  present  also  as  an  administration  building,  museum, 
library  and  quarters  for  the  geological  department.  The  third  floor  of  the  central 
part  has  been  entirely  remodeled  and  additional  skylights  put  in.  This  floor  has 
been  given  over  to  the  drafting  department.  A  dark  room  for  photographic  purposes 
ha^  been  partitioned  off  and  new  apparatus  for  making  blue  prints  installed.  By 
altering  some  of  the  partitions  on  the  first  floor  an  additional  lecture  room  has  been 
provided.  A  laboratory  for  blowpipe  analysis  has  been  arranged  for  in  the  base- 
ment; although  inadequate,  it  is  all  the  space  which  can  be  given  over  to  it  for  the 
present.  The  geological  and  mineralogical  laboratories  are  also  temporarily  pro- 
vided for  in  b^ment  rooms.  A  new  hot-water  heating  plant  has  been  installed, 
taking  the  place  of  the  ineflScient  hot-air  furnaces  formerly  used.  Some  new  and 
very  much  needed  chemical  and  physical  equipment  has  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment already  in  use.  Petrographical  and  biological  microscopes  and  accessories  are 
among  the  instruments  most  needed  that  have  been  purchased.  A  series  of  thin 
sections  of  type  rocks  is  among  the  newly  acquired  equipment.  The  campus  has 
been  improved  by  the  setting  out  of  a  number  of  trees  and  a  double  row  now  leads 
from  the  chemical  building  to  the  new  metallurgical  laboratory.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  well-maturetl  plan  for  beautifying  and  making  attractive  the  entire  sur- 
roundings of  the  school. 

Of  the  funds,  amounting  to  $13,368,  derived  last  vear  from  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
lands  l)eIonging  to  the  school,  part  has  been  expended  in  permanent  improvements 
on  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  part  has  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  south  wing 
of  the  new  metallurgical  laboratory,  it  being  expected  that  the  center  and  north 
wings  will  foon  be  provided  for. 

In  the  metallurgical  laboratory  some  much-needed  equipment  has  been  secured 
during  the  pa«*t  year.  Three  new  Muffle  assay  furnaces  nave  been  put  in  place. 
These  with  other  facilities  for  obtaining  the  best  results  in  assaying  are  second  to 
none  in  this  country. 

The  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinets  have  made  steady  growth.  The  main 
object  in  view  is  to  make  these  collections  as  complete  as  possible  in  material  repre- 
sentative of  New  Mexico  and  the  great  Southwest.  The  display  of  New  Mexican 
mineral  resource  s  is  necessarily  greatly  curtailed  on  account  of  lack  of  space  and 
suitable  cafes.  Progress  has  been  made  in  carefully  labeling  specimen^  ana  prepar- 
ing them  for  inspection  and  study. 

Altogether,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  has  been  prosperous  during  the  past 
year.  The  institution,  however,  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in  its  efforts  to 
expand  properly,  on  account  of  insufficient  room  and  other  necessary  facilities.  The 
«<*hool  hae  now  reached  that  stage  in  its  development  when  adequate  provision  must 
be  made  for  its  accelerated  growth,  or  very  serious  impairment  of  its  influence  and 
Qsefulness  will  result.  While  the  immediate  wants  are  many,  there  are  three  needs 
that  must  be  satisfied  before  all  else.  Provision  for  another  building  similar  to  the 
chemical  laboratorv  appears  lAost  urgent.  This  should  be  primarily  planned  for  an 
administration  building,  but  containing  also  the  general  assembly  room,  the  library, 
the  niineralogical,  geological,  and  general  engineering  museums,  and  the  laboratories 
of  mineralogy,  geology,  petrology,  and  geology  of  mineral  deposits.  This  would 
ereatly  relieve  tne  chemical  laboratory,  which  then  could  be  devoted  more  nearly 
to  it«»  proper  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  quarters  for  the  departments  of 
mining  and  of  engineering. 

More  equipment  is  sorely  needed  if  it  is  expected  that  proper  care  be  taken  of  all 
the  studenti^  who  seek  enrollment  in  the  school. 

Additional  instructors  are  necessary,  both  in  order  to  relieve  the  overburdened 
c»>rps  at  present  engaged  and  in  order  to  adequately  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly 
gpwing  institution. 

Indmnrially,  New  Mexico  must  ever  be  preeminently  a  mining  State.  Moreover, 
it  fieems  destined  to  he  one  of  the  three  great  mining  States  of  this  country.  As 
«ich  they  form  the  natural  environment  of  great  mining  schools,  jtist  as  similar  sur- 
roundings have  enabled  the  mining  academies  of  Freiburg,  Clausthal,  and  Prizbrim 
to  attract  students  of  mining  from  all  Europe  and  from  all  the  civilized  w^d*  ^"fflt^e 
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States  mentioned  must  we  look  forward  for  the  great  mining  schools  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  mining  school,  publicly  supported,  has  been  established  in  each  of 
these  States.  One  of  these  State  mining  institutes,  through  exceptionally  liberal 
support,  already  has  been  able  to  forge  ahead  until  now  it  stands  among  the  very 
first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  land. 

At  this  time  it  seems  especially  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
School  of  Mines  of  New  Mexico  is  just  entering  upon  that  critical  period  of  its 
existence  when  success  or  failure  of  the  establishment  of  a  great  institution  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  what  now  may  appear  to  be  an  unimportant  matter.  It  is  a 
time  when  a  very  little  means  very  much.  Greatness  ana  mediocritv,  pride  and 
indifference,  usefulness  and  inefficiency  are  at  this  period  separated  only  by  a  step. 
A  single  ill-advised  movement  may  prove  irreparable. 

In  the  natural  order  of  events  in  a  State,  the  paramount  interests  of  which  must 
ever  be  mining  interest^,  the  training  of  young  men  to  look  after  those  interests  has 
a  foremost  place  in  the  scheme  of  public  education.  But  the  influence  of  a  great 
State  and  a  great  school  within  its  borders  are  complimentary  and  reactionary  in 
character.  The  State  advertises  its  great  sources  of  mineral  wealth  by  the  position 
that  it  gives  its  school.  The  school  does  for  the  State  more  to  develop  the  mineral 
resources  than  is  possible  by  any  other  means. 

I  herewith  incorporate  the  statement  concerning  the  finances  of  the  institution  by 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board,  Mr.  C.  T^  Brown,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  as  follows: 

Balance,  June  30, 1901 , $438.74 

Received  from — 

Territorial  appropriations 7,  767. 16 

Sale  of  land 13,368.46 

Laboratory  supplies 559. 30 

Tuition 405.00 

Assaying 94.  75 

Total 22,633.41 

Disbursements: 

Salaries 6,003.22 

Buildings  and  repairs 1 1 ,  291 .  71 

Equipment  and  chemicals 2, 371. 93 

Incidentals 1,862.77 

Total 21,529.63 

Balance  June  30,  1902 1,103.78 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  R.  Keyes,  PremienU 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

(iocernor  of  Xeiv  Mexico. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

Territory  op  New  Mexico,  Office  of  the  Treasurer, 

Scuiki  Fey  N.  Me^c.,  August  1-2,  190 J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Territory,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  ofiice,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1902. 

During  the  year  mentioned,  $57,600  has  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of  Territorial 
bonds,  leaving  the  total  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  on  June 
2,  1902,  $1,123,300;  and  on  this  same  date  there  were  balances  in  bond  sinking  funds 
aggregating  the  sum  of  $89,246.26. 

To  June  2,  1902,  71  per  cent  of  the  tax  levied  for  the  year  1900  for  the  supjwrt  of 
the  Territory  has  been  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  and  of  the  tax  levie<l  for 
the  year  1901  40  per  cent  had  l)een  received  up  to  that  date,  which  only  iiicludi^ 
collections  made  on  account  of  the  first  half. 

All  appropriations  for  the  Territorial  fiscal  year  ending  December  2,  1901,  were 
promptly  met  and  paid,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 1902,  the  collec- 
tions for  the  first  half  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  tax  levy  of  6 
mills  for  Territorial  purposes  will  reap  sufficient  to  pay  all  aj)propriations  in  fiill  for 
that  year. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  Trmmrer. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  r^^^^^T^ 
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Statement  1. — Paymenls,  by  conntieSf  of  Territorial  tax  for  year  ending  June  i,  1902. 


Fifty -second  fiscal  year. 

Fifty-third  fiscal  year. 

Total  pay- 
ments. 

County. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

«'/7V.99 

1.082.28 

647.26 

871.54 

1,052.48 

811, 5fr 

451.16 

246.90 

1,106.76 

First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Benialillo 

«8,928.47 
11,359.17 
4,594.44 
4.646.84 
7,883.77 
1,600.68 
4,076.65 
l,5a5.21 
3,285.21 
3,459.90 
1, 170. 14 
788.61 
6,634.08 
3,487.22 
8,464.80 
5,718.01 
3,809.26 
2,051.90 

S22.295.2d 

17,826.81 

18,755.36 

11,541.88 

20,830.94 

5,063.17 

7,064.37 

6,018.07 

6,767.64 

3,114.85 

2,905.99 

9,404.40 

21,692.91 

9,298.49 

10,192.80 

11,921.45 

2,921.10 

9,310.08 

3, 670. 17 

10,7JM.12 

8,662.90 

8865.78 
1,078.73 
809.41 
678. 17 
1,799.41 
204.48 
166.46 
150.16 
411.58 

$32, 362. 49 

ChareR  

31,345.99 

Colfax 

24, 706. 47 

Eddv 

17, 782. 93 

Grant 

81, 516. 65 

^nn<|«lnpp.  ,, ^ ^ 

7, 699. 89 

Lincoln 

11, 758. 64 

Mora 

7,920.84 

Otero 

11,521.04 

Rio  Arriba 

6,574.75 
5,708.91 
18,062.11 
28,64^^.68 
14,329.98 
15.227.88 

SftTi  Jiiff-n 

815. 52 

414.05 

486.88 

1,290.62 

1,024.84 

1,812.57 

92.52 

281.60 

2,180.24 

817.26 

2,455.15 

885.86 

253.65 

M5.44 

425.69 

7,807.88 

81.60 

Santa  Fe 

8anMiffuel 

aena  7. 

Socorro 

Tnlon 

19  8?2.72 

Valencia 

14,130.26 
11,675.18 

5,800.41 
12,367.44 

8  986  19 

McKinley 

Taos 

nona  Ana 

1,688.32 
828.29 

I JTHA 

1 

1 

Total 

77,853.71 

14,746.22 

219,941.66 

20,287.27 

382,828.85 

Statemext  2. — Receipts  from  sources  other  than  taxation  for  year  ending  June  i,  190S. 


Fifty-second  fiscal  year, 


Source  from  which  received. 


Third 
quarter. 


159.50 


Sale  of  compiled  laws 

H.  O.  Bursiim,  superintendent  peniten-  i 
tiary.  convict  earnings 3,621.51 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  treasurer,  interest  on  de- 
posits        1,242.88 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary 
board 2,000.00 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  peniten- 
tiary, for  maintenance 4,987.48 

J.  W.  Raynolds,  Territorial  secretary,  fees 
from  office 2, 409. 00 

Clerks  of  district  courts,  fees 2,847.10 

A.  A.  Keen,  commissioner  public  lands ...      8, 495. 60 

Capitol  maintenance  board 50.00 

W.  6.  Saigent,  auditor 

F.  W.  Clancy ,  special  attorney ■ 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co 

United  States,  annual  appropriation  for 
agricultural  college 25,000. 00 

Spnngfleld  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co, 


Total. 


45,718.04 


Fourth 
quarter. 


193.50 
5.158.02 
1,806.12 
3,000.00 


8,498.50 
2,891.80 
8.371.81 


23,818.75 


Fifty-third  fiscal  year. 


First 
quarter. 

S178.50 

3,949.89 

1,248.95 

2,000.00 

65.86 

8,695.31 
2,869.50 
6,665.45 


Second 
quarter. 

$161.50 
3,365.94 
1,380.16 
3,600.00 


2,659.00 
2,027.55 
7,162.94 


150.00 
99.10 
898.78 


.1      7,500.00 


20,078.46 


28,404.92 


Total  re- 
ceipts. 


S498.00 
16,095.86 

5,177.08 
10,600.00 

5,058.34 

12,156.81 

9,635.95 

26,695.80 

50.00 

150.00 

99.10 

898.78 

a25,000.00 
fe7,600.00 


118.006.17 


a  Transmitted  by  Treasurer  of  United  States,  through  Territorial  treasurer,  to  college,  and  not  being 
Territorial  funds,  not  reported  to  auditor. 

^Deposited  by  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  for  benefit  and  security  of  its  policy 
holders  residing  in  New  Mexico;  .nubject  to  withdrawal  by  insurance  company  at  any  time  on  depas- 
ittng  like  amount  of  approved  securities  in  lieu  tliereof;  not  being  Territorial  funds,  no  report  of 
receipt  made  to  auditor. 


8032—02- 
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RECAPITULATION. 


From  county  collectors— tax  levies |  177,353.71 

Sources  other  than  taxation i    45, 718. 04 


S14,746.22 
23,813.75 


Total 123,066.75 


88,559.97 


m9,941.G5 
20,073.46 


$20,287.27 
28,404.92 


?332,328.85 
118. 005.17 


240,015.11  ,    48,692.19  ;    450,334.02 

I ' 


Statement  3. — Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treatturer  of  New  Mexico^  third 
qiuirter  of  the  Ji ft y-second  fiscal  year^  commencing  June  3,  1901  y  and  ending  September 
2,  1901. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Interest  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Had  ley 
fund 

Agricult  ural  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Min«s 

New  Mexico  Inmne  Asylum 

New  Mexico  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum . 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 
City) 

Normal  University,  New  Mexico  (Las 
Vegas ) 

Pullman  Company  tax  fund 

Legal-expense  fund 

Special-tax  fund, fiftieth  fiscal  year.. 

Compilation  fund 

Common-schoc»l  income  fund 

Proceeds  6  per  cent  United  States 
land  sales,  permanent  fund 

Charitable  institutions 

Deficit  fund 

Special  purposes,  fifty-second  fiscal 
year 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Cattle-indemnity  fund 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness 

Terriiorial  institutions,  fiftieth  fiscal 
year 

Penitentiary  current-expense  fund.. 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiary  convicts'  earnings  fund. 

Salary  fund 

Supreme-court  fund 

Mi.'icellaneous  fund 

Militia  fund 

Capitol-maintenance  fund 

Teiritorlal  purposes,  fifty-second  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-second 
fiscal  y(iar 

Cai  <ito1  Duilding  bonds,  sinking  fund . 

Pn* visional  indebtedness 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Normal  school  (Silver  City)  perma- 
nent fimd 

Normal  school  (Las  Vegas)  perma- 
nent f  mi  d  

School  of  mines  permanent  fund  . . . 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  per- 
manent fund 

Blind  a.«»ylum  permanent  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum  permanent 
fund 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-first  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  Institutions,  fifty-flrst  fis- 
cal yea  r  

United  States  annual  appropriation 
agricultural  college 


Balances 

June  2, 

1901. 

$45, 901. 48 

GO.  38 

1,137.57 

1,332.13 

1,207.73 

150.97 

332. 12 

1,360.45 

423.10 
134.36 
393.50 
472.53 
314.50 
574.27 

894.88 

3,867.82 

154.60 

1,082.23 

78. 72 

1,518.11 

25,a38.37 

215.23 

.01 

2, 553. 73 

1,112.58 

1,018.86 

15,436.01 

9:».95 

6,145.31 

645.35 

237.76 


Receipts    Tran-sfers  Transfers'  Payments  Balances 
during    i        to  from        during      Sept.  2, 

quarter.        funds.       funds,      quarter.        1901. 


$1,242.85 


.913,385.28 


2,594.14 

259.41 
1,037.67 
1,426.76 
5,188.29 

64«.:*i3 
1,426.77 

1,426.77 

1,815.94 


$2,638.93  '$18,457.50 

1,242.85    

2,192.53 


59.50 
2,204.48 

1,291.12 
2,807.?2  1 


219.24 


1,668.14 


1,343.27 
546.79 


1,935.93 


2,045.90    . 

796.39   . 

3,850.47    . 

2,549.24  |. 

5,116.85   . 


4,987.48  I 
3,62L51  L 
2,847.10  ! 


2,031.64 
6,081.56 


.04 


50.00 
428.80     32,809.49 


8,076.44 
121.76 

3,928.06 
284.03 

1,342.85 


14.00 


237.75 


8,839.01 
1,924.33 


3,822.03 


345.00 


37, 125. -26 
9,  "279. 21 
1,965.18 

10,830.61 

10,830.62 
13,368.46 
13,672.82 

6,512.14 
S2.14 

12,686.71 


15,723.42  1 
10,140.36  I 
2,537.26 
3,218.36  . 


66.43  33,804.72 
100.86   15,824.28 


66.43 

100.82 

26.000.00 


Total 281,571.97,128,066.75      3,178.07  53,178.07  133,451.04  1221,187.68 


66.43 
100.82 


2,504.97 
9,573.98 
3,718.75 
8.7'25.99 

812.04 
3,020.60 

256.76 
1,374.88 


2,763.72 

10.830.61 

10,830.62 
5,000.00 
9,027.89 

6,512.14 


$38,193.28 

*i,*065."49 

100.55 
2,175.24 

2,758,^9 

4,837.88 

799.50 

1,758.89 

1,443.95 

1,693.25 
184.36 
893.50 
458.53 
874.00 

2,541.00 

2.185.50 

2,836.53 

166.20 

3, 128.  IS 

875.  U 

1,546.55 

27,587.61 

4.987.08 


2,OW.40 
2,607.frl 

921.62 
17, 632. 56 

748.67 
7,052.77 

672.62 

'256.23 


47,265.62 
11.816.47 
2,419.82 


8,368.46 
4,&14.9S 


32.14 
12, 686.  n 


25,000.00  ' 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  June  2. 1901 $231,571.97 

Receipts  during  quarter 123, 06(5. 75 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 354. 638. 72 

Payments  during  quarter 133, 451. 04 

On  hand  September  2, 1901 221,187.68 

DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 29,373.30 

Bank  of  Commeree,  Albuquerque 28, 140. 39 

Fii>l  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 30,103.86 

Piwi  Naiional  Bank  of  Albuquerque :W.  103. 99 

Taw  County  Bank.  Taos 9, 829. 96 

XtfW  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Comimny.  Albuquerque o  781. 19 

San  Miguel  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 30,098.75 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 14,953.19 

First  Natiomil  Bank  of  Roswell 14, 949. 87 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 17,847. 16 

Citizens*  Bank,  Roswell 15,006.02 

Total 221.187.68 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

J.  H,  Vaughn,  Territorhii  Treasurer. 
Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex.,  SeiAanUr  2,  1901. 

Statement  4. — Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  MexU-o,  fmirth 
ffnarter  of  the  trfltf-second  fiscal  year,  commencing  Seiitemher  2^  1901,  and  ending  Novem- 
her  SO,  1901.  "     * 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances 

Sept.  2. 

1901. 


Interert  fund $38, 

Inte^e^'t  on  depositM | — 

University  of  New  Mexico !    1, 

Univensitv  of  New  Mexico,  Hadlev  i 

fund ; 

Agricultural  College '    2, 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines i    2, 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 4, 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute I    1, 

Normal  school.  New  Mexico  (Silver  i 

City).: 1, 

Normal    University,    New    Mexico  i 

(Laai  Vegrts) ,    1, 

Pullman  Company  tax  fund 

I^egal-expense  fund I 

}ip«*ial-tax  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year... 

Compilation  fund I 

Common-achool  income  fund |    2, 

PrcH?ee<1s  6  per  cent  United  States 

land  sales,  permanent  fund '    2, 

Charitable  institutions |    2, 

Deficit  fund ' 

Spei'ial  purposes,  fifty-second  fiscal 

year 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

fettle-indemnity  fund 

^apiiol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness 

Territorial  institution.*!,  fiftieth  fiscal 


Penitentiary  current  expend  fund.. 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund 

IVnitentlary  convicts'  earning?* fund. 

Salary  fund 

Supreme-i'ourt  fund 

Miiicellaneous  fund 

Militia  fund 

Capitol- nuLiutenance  fund 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-second  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-second 
fitnU  vear 

Capitol  building  bonds,  sinking  fund . 

Provisional  indebtedness 


193.28 

665.'49' 

100.55 
175.24 

758.89 
887.88 
758.89 

443.95  I 

698.25  I 

134.86 

393.50 

468.63 

374.00 

541.00 

185.50 
836.63 
166.20 

3,128.13 

875.11 

1,546.00 

17,587.61 

4,987.08 


Receipts    Transfers 
during  to 

quarter.  '    funds. 


«1,305.12 


$3,217,96 

"**399.'46' 

39.93 
169.78 
219. 71 
798.98 
219.71 

219.71 

279.61 


SI.  063. 79  '913.430.00  !$26,917.45 


080.40 
607.64 
921.62 
632.56 
748.67 
052.77 
672.67 
256.23 


265.62 
816.47 


.57  I 
98.50 
i,  871. 81 


Transfers '  Paymentu  Balances 
from  during  Nov.  30, 
funds.      quarter,  i     1901. 


648.65  , 


555.29 


1,063.79  I. 


382.64 

200.92 

1,214.78 

444.63 

999.08 

.94 


5,158.02 
2,391.80 


8,005.05 

2,328.29 

1,808.56 

478.05 


491.00  I 
1,462.87 


1,941.58  I. 

29.27  . 
807.79  L 

68.25  1. 
648.65    . 


1,005.49 

.1  100.55 

.  2,224.87 

.  2,758.89 

.1  4,837.88 

.'  1,206.87 
I 

.!  974.02 

/    1,837.15 

.  '""366.66 

!,"   "i49.'46'i 


656.47 
399.46 


.94 


13.67  j  8,018.72 
113.46  I  2,486.76 


110. 15 
219.71 
798.98 
772.73 

689.64 

135.71 
134.36 
93.50 
459.10 
318. 10 
10.912.81 

2,186.50 

1.863.37 

154.60 

2,473.27 

1,076.03 

578.52 

28.032.24 


1,815.00       4,171.16 


1,528.46 
1,075.39 


1,037.40 
'4,*i82.'76' 


2,671.40 
3,487.01  , 
5,346.98  ' 
10,302.12 
19.76 
2,211.61 
52:i.99 
873.26  I 


683.50 

732.66 

11,663.82 

768.19 

5,648.96 

216.88 

31.62 


49,074.18 
12,294.62 


a  Funds  not  available. 
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Statement  4. — Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treamrer  of  Neiv  Me.v\co,  fmirth 
quarter  of  the  fifty-second  fiscal  year^  etc. — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 

Balances 

Sept.  2, 

1901. 

Receipts    Transfers  1  Transfers  I*ayments 
during    '        to        i     from         during 
quarter.       funds.     '    funds.      quarter. 

Balances 

Xov.:», 

1901. 

CoQipcnHation  of  a««e«9ors 

$2, 419. 82 

9AV>  R': 

$1,038.90 

$1, 993. 59 

Normal  school  (Silver  City)  perma- 
nent fund 

Normal  school  (Laa  Vegas)  perma- 
nent fund 

: 1  :__.j 

School  of  mines  permanent  fund  .... 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  per- 
manent fund 

8,368.46 
4,644.93 

1 

8,368.46 
736.70 

3,909.23 

Blind  HKvlum  permanent  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum  permanent 
fund 

32.  i4 
12,686.71 

32.14 

' 

12,686.71 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-firi't  fiscal 
year 

10.45 

$10.45 
112.23 

Territorial    in.«<titutions,    fifty -flret 
nscal  vear 

112.28 

New  Mexico  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asvlum 

799.60 

999.86 

850.90 

48.46 

Territorial   purposes,  fiftieth  fiscal 
year    

3.22 
.29 



3.22 

OQ 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-ninth 
fiscal  vear.     . .                    

Territorial  purposes,  fifty -third  fiscal 
year 1 

1,234.92 

718.54 
51.43 
82.32 

1,284.92 

Territorial    institutions,    fifty-third 
fiscal  vear 

718.  M 

Geological  .survey 

51.43 

Exposition  fund 

82.32 

Total 

221,187.68 

88,559.97  |  12,295.04   12,295.04     74.793.20 

1                   1 

184.954.45 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  September  2. 1901 '. 1221,187.67 

Receipts  during  quarter 38,659.97 

Total  to  be  accounted  for •. 259,747.65 

Paymen ts  during  quarter 74, 793. 20 

On  hand  November  30, 1901 184,954.45 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 14,383.01 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2.5,852.62 

Flnt  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 27,733.65 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 27,728.70 

Taos  County  Bank.  Taos , 9, 108. 52 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Albuquerque 'i  781. 19 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 27,722.75 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 13,767.57 

Finrt  National  Bank  of  Roswell 13.761.64 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 10,299.10 

Citizens  Bank,  Roswell 18,820.70 


Total 184,954.45 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

J,  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  Treasurer. 
Santa  Fb,  N.  Mbx.,  December  4t  1901, 

a  Funds  not  available. 
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Statkmext  5. — QtuirUrly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treaJturer  of  New  Mexico ,  find  quar- 
ter of  the  fifty-third  fitcaf  year,  commencing  November  SO,  1901,  and  ending  February 
28,  1902. 


Title  of  fund  or  accoant. 


BalanccH 

Nov.  30, 

1901. 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


Iniereai  fund  . . . : 

Interest  on  depoHits 

rniversity  of  Xew  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Hadley 
fund 

Cniversitv  of  New  Mexico,  defi- 
ciency mnd 

.\^rlcnltunil  College 

Ni'w  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Inline  Asylum , 

Xew  Mexico  Militar>'  Institute 

Xormul  School,  New  Mexico  (Silver 
nty) 

Normal  Univereity,  New  Mexico 
'  Las  Vegas) 

Pullman  Company  tax  fund 

Legal  expense  fund •. 

Special  tax  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year. 

<'4>mpIlation  fund , 

Common-ficbool  income  fund 

Pnx-eeds  ft  percent  United  Staten 
land  sales 

Charitable  in.«»titutions 

Deficit  fund 

Special  purposes,  fifty-third  fl«jal 
year 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund  ... 

Interesit  and  sinking  fund,  certifl- 
caten  of  Indebtedness 

Territorial  institutions,  fiftieth  fis- 
cal year 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund. 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiary  convicts'  earnings 
fund 

Salary  ftmd 

Supreme  court  fund 

Mii«celIaneou8  fund 

Militia  fund 

Capitol  maintenance  fund 

Capitol  contingent  expense  fund  . . . 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-third  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-first 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-third 
fi>scal  vear 

Capitol  building  bonds  sinking  ftmd 

Provisional  indebtedness 

Compensation  of  aspeemrs 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 

Blind  asvlum  permanent  fund 

r^eaf  and  dumb  asylum  permanent 
fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

(Geological  survey 

ExpOB<ition  fund 

Insane  asylum  permanent  fund 


826,917.45 

656.47     $1,248.95 
399.46  ' 


$31,648.24    $16,879.61   $42, 

$688.70 1, 


I 


110. 
219. 
798, 
772. 


15  . 

71  . 

98  . 

73  I. 


689.64 


I  135. 
'  13.1. 
93. 
459. 
I  318. 
I  10,912. 

!  2,185. 
,  1,863. 
'        154. 

2, 473. 

1,076. 

578. 

28,032. 


71  . 
36  1. 
50  . 
10  t. 

10  I 
81  I 


178.50 
4,288.36 


8,480.41 


4,171.16 


583.50 


732. 

11,663. 

758. 

5,648. 

216. 

81. 


1,234.92 


718.54 

49,074.18 

12,294.52 

1,993.59 

3,909.23 

32.14 


Total. 


12,686. 
48. 
51. 
82. 


184,954.45 


4.382.41 
1,465.45 
5,883.95 
3,772.72 

14,444.61 

.47 


Transfers  Payments  I  Balances 
from  ,  during  '  Feb.  28. 
funds.       quarter.  |     1902. 


,857.55  I 
49. 67 


181.08 
316.72 
544.86 


3.593.23    3,345.79  i 


247.44 

2,913.55   1    8.023.70 

608.10 

873.05 
706.54 


4,796.66    3,408.27 


14,567.81    

5,084.09 


10,493.74 
4,loL28 


4,652.90    3,036.53  I    2,306,01 

7,254.57 \    4,953.87  '    2, 


.1 


41.00 


I 


10,656.34  I 


436.41 
184.36 
93.50 
418. 10 
496.60 
544.83 


'  2,ia5.50 

5,964.12  I  4,379.66 
1   154.60 


65.86 

3,949.89 
2,369.50 


994.81 


3,498.32 

85,343.85 

108.41 

1,806.45 

48,265.47 

21,786.44 

7,175.49 

9,168.09 


.1  5,801.51  1, 

.   1.508.83  1, 

.  I  4, 196. 9o  2, 

.; 31, 


WW.  17 
037.65 
265.62 
804.96 


24.06  , 

.47  1. 


214.00  18,877.71 


5,305.21  1 1,769.98 

14,833.08  I ,  14,482.01  I 

, !  4,149.21 

•22, 061. 4H  1 9,144.60 


196.35 
11,648.79 
1,087.62 

409.68 
8,535.34 


.|   261.50 

.  6,066.53 

619, 02 

440.35 

.   1,208.42 


3,493.32 


60.78 


8,493.32 
90,072.09 
108.41  ' 
1,867.28  ' 


1,321.02  I  50,305.03  

24.06  4,000.00 


3,452.14 
5,517.47 
2,877.09 


240,015.11 


.1  8,686.13 
.1  2,026.66 


24.34  I 


4,000.00 


!,535.28 
,050.43 

583.34 
i,  940. 20 

693.04 
t,  226. 02 

785.48 

.95 

!,826.92 


884.68 
470. 01 
520.55 
882.57 
32.14 

686.71 
72.80 
503.57 
599.79 
377.09 


146,459.31  ;i46,459.31  '138,706.47  286,261.09 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  November  30, 1901 $184,964.46 

Reretpts  dnring  quarter 240.015.11 

ToUl  to  be  accounted  for 424,969.66 

Pajments  during  quarter 188,708.47 

Balance  February  28, 1902 286.261.09 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Sautd  Fe §93,441.97 

Banlc  of  Commerce.  Albuqueniue 2S,  055. 16 

Fiwt  National  Bank  of  Laa  Vegas 30,  a^S.  06 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 30,Wi>.38 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos 9,974.23 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Albuquerque «  781. 19 

San  Miguel  National  Bank.  Las  Vegas 80,037.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton #^ 14, 976. 7*^ 

First  National  Bank  of  Ros well 14,968.29 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York .• 18,897.83 

Citizens  Bank.  Roswell 15.080.20 

Total 286,261.09 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  Treasurer. 
Santa  Fk,  N.  Mex.,  Febrttary  28,  1902, 

Statement  6. — Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico j  second 
quarter  of  the  fifty-third  fiscal  year^  commencing  March  1,  190£t  and  ending  May  31  j 
I90£. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances 

Mar.  1, 

1902. 


Interest  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

University  of  New  Mexico , 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness 

University  of  New  Mexico,  defici- 
ency fund f 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  S<'hool  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum , 

New  Mexi(!0  Military  Institute 

Normal  School,  New  Mexico  (Sil- 
ver City) 

Normal    university.  New   Mexico 

(I/aa  Vegas) 

Special  purposes 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company^ 

Pullman  Company  tax  fund 

Legal  expense  fund 

Special  tax  fund,  fiftieth  fl.«cal  year.  I 

Common-school  income  fund I 

Compilation  fund ' 

Proceeds  6  pt»r  cent  United  States 

land  sales 

Charitable  Institutions , 

Deficit  fund I 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Territorial    institutions,    fifty-first 

fiscal  year 

Penltentiarj-  current  expense  fund. 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiar>*  convicts'  earnings 

fund I 

Salary  fund , 

Supreme  court  fund | 

Miscellaneous  fund , 

Militia  fund , 

Capitol  contingent  expense  fund  ... 

Capitol  maintenance  xund , 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty-second  , 

fisi'al  year '. 

Territorial  Institutions,  flfty-M;«*ond 
fiscal  year. 


$42,181.08 

1,316,72 

644.36 

18,877.71 

247.44 
3.023.70 
1.606.10 
4,873.06 
72.80 
1,706.M 

2,806.01 

2,436.41 
1,064.17 
2,520.56 


134.36 

93.50 

418. 10 

4,544.83 

496.60 

2,185.50 

4,379.66 

154.60 

1,037.65 


3,535.23 
1^X)50.43 

533.34 

26,940.20 

698.04 

12,226.02 

735. 48 

2,326.92 

.95 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


Transfers '  Transfers 

to        ,      from 

funds.        funds. 


tl,880.16  ; 


$8,839.90     $6,956.82 


718.38  i 
1,352.47  ,    5,956.82  ' 


326.48 

261.23 

431.02 

1,306.17 


Payments  j  Balances 
during  Mav  31, 
quarter.         1902. 


$17,680.00  ($22, 
2. 


•I 


484.16 
686.88 
262.74 


25,687.00 


445.66  ' 
&46.10 


467.15 
417.97 
658.07 


6,128.64 


2.260.23 


2,564.20  , 

616.20 
1,340.66  I    2, 


573.92 
;,2H4.93 
!.a89.I2 
,050.58 
72.80 
M62.69 

468.75 

625.28 
K83.63 
025.99 


7,500.00    1 1  7,600.00 

398.73' :        199.36. 383.73 

99.10    1 1  192.60 

60.13  a'>7.97 

4,632.49    1 1,487.19  7,690.13 

161.50  t 658.10 


2,530.46  ! 
781.64 


76.81    . 
19.75  ;. 


644.13 
I    1,800.W 


19.76 


l,l»35.15 


I 


3,365.94 
2,177.55 


2,677.33 
28.83 

1,892.58 
125.98 
429.23 


66.884.68  | 

19,470.01  I 
2,377.09 
1,882.57 
32.14  , 

12,686.71  I 


2,382.40  I 

1,231.19 
2,218.34  I 

673.23  I 


2,382.40 
1,23L19 


2,6M.97 
2.634.72 

3,079.93 
11,226.86 

118.40 
4,529.15 

376.46 
1,634.67 


715.95 
226. 15 
154.60 
114.46 


69,103.ra 


451.  CI 


Capitol  building  bonds  sinking  fund  i 
Provisional  indebtedness  bond  sink- ' 

ing  fund 

Insane  asylum  permanent  fund 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 

Blind  asvlum  permanent  fund 

Deaf  ana  dumb  asylum  permanent 

fund ' 

(I  Funds  not  available. 

hDer)*i8!ted  by  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  for  benefit  and  security-  of  lt« 
policy  holders  residing  in  New  Mexico. 


,524.39 
316.  &5 

819.35 
l,56K.22 

603.47 
1.089.45 

486.00 

,121.58 

.95 


143.24 
877.(19 
430.96 
3S.14 


12,686.71 
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Statement  6. — Quarterly  stcdement  of  the  Territorial  treas^irer  of  New  Mexico ,  second 
quarter  of  the  fifty-third  fiscal  year^  etc. — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 

Balances 

Mar.  1, 

190!?. 

Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

Transfers 

to 

funds. 

Transfers 
from 
funds. 

Payments 
during 
quarter. 

Balances 

May  31, 

1902. 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-third  fis- 
cal year 

98,352.16 

8,820.53 
237.42 
878,95 

439.52 
8,690.10 

92,382.40  910,734.66 
1,250.94      4,571.47 

Territorial  institutions,'  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

GfM>loirfcal  surve v 

93.503.57 
1,599.79 

31,804.96 
2.265.52 

93, 740. 99 

Exposition  fund 

1,978.74 

Capitol  contingent  bond  sinking 
CAttl^  indpniTiitv  fund       

930,000,00 
4,441.86 

2, 244. 48 

1,514.26 

Total 

286,261.09 

48,692.19 

25,095.55 

25,095,55 

119,701.43 

215.251.85 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  March  1,1902 9286,261,09 

Receipts  during  quarter 48,692.19 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 884,963.28 

Payments  during  quarter 119,701.48 

Balance  May  31, 1902 215,251.85 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 919,062.54 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque '. 26,816.08 

First  National  Bank  uf  Las  Vegas 28,703.93 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 28.696.17 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos 9,522.55 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Albuquerque '>781, 19 

.San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 28,687.50 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 14.338,13 

Firxt  National  Bank  of  Roewell 14,330.82 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 10,887.86 

Citizens'  Bank,  Roswell 14,391.76 

First  National  Bank,  Carlsbad 19,033.33 

Total 215,251.86 

I  certifv  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  Treaturer. 
San-ta  Fe,  N,  Mkx.,  May  51,  I90e. 

Statement  7. — Balances  in  hands  of  Treasiirer  June  ^,  1901  ^  receipts^  transfers^  and  dis- 
bursements during  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  ending  December  S,  1901  ^  aiid  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  190S,  and  balances  in  Treasurer's  hands  June  ^,  1902. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances 

June  2. 

190L 


I 


Interest  fund |946, 

Interest  on  deposits ' 

Tnirendty  of  New  Mexico i 

University  of  New  Mexico.  Hadley 

fund : I 

Agricultural  college 1, 

School  of  Mines I    1, 

Insane  Asylum I    1, 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asiylum 

Military  Institute i 

Normal  School  (Silver  City) j    1, 

Koimal  University  (Las  Vegas) ' 

Pnllman  tax  fund ! 

Legal  expense  fund 

Spe<'ial  tax,  fiftieth  fiscal  year , 

Compilation  fund 

Common  school  income  fund 

5  per  cent  proceeds  United  States  , 

land  sales 

rhariiable  institutions :    3, 

Deficit  fund 

Special  purposes 1, 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

C&ttle  indemnity  fund 1, 


904.48 


603.88 


Receipt  '  Transfers   Transfers  Payments  I  Balances 
during    ;        to        !      from      '    during    '  June  2, 
year.      I     fund.     I     fund.     >      year.     |     1902. 


t  I  '  I 

962,086.33     99,659.54  966,847.11  922,4»i.l6 

95,177.08  1  2,480.20  1 2,696.88 

;  11,714.43  11,055.57   1,262.74 


38 
57 
13 
73 
97 
12 
45 
10 
36 
50 
63 
50 
27 

3fti 
82 

60  |. 
23  , 


309.08    1  869.46 

4,872.23  ' 2,224.87 

6,874.15  , 6,167.16 

21,861.26  I '  22,018.40 

772.78  , I  850.90 

7,187.72    1  5,867.15 

6,n7.*)  , I  7,616.05 

10,003.19  ' !  9.901.01 

I        199.86  I 


I 


398.73 

99.10 

57 

493.00 

19,497.14    , I  12, 


300.00 
115. 13 
149.40 
381.28 


284.98 
039.12 
060.58 
72.80 
162.69 
463.75 
526.28 
833.78 
192.60 
357.97 
658.10 
690.13 


8,821.67  ; I I    5,715.96 


12;626.06    ♦ 12,766.73 

'    2,999.72, I  2,999.72  1 

7,256.61 i  7,455.11  I 

2,539.57    , '  1..503.83 

16,639.25  i I  16,648.10  I 


3,226.15 

154.60 

883.68 

1,114.46 

1.514.26 


h  Funds  not  available. 
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Statement  7. — Balances  in  hands  of  Treasurer  June  2^  1901  ^  etc. — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances 
I    June  2, 
1901. 


Receipts 
during 
year. 


Capitol  contingent  bond,  sinking. . .  |825, 038. 37 
Interest  and  linking  fund  certifi-  , 

catesof  indebtedness 215.23 

Territorial      institutions,     fiftieth 

fiscal  year ! 

Penitentiary  current  expense '    2, 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund |    1, 


Convict  earnings i    1^ 

Salary  fund '  15, 

Supreme  court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Militia  fund 

Capitol  maintenance 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Territf)rial  institutions,  fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Capitol  building  bond,  sinking 

Provisional    Indebtedness    bond, 
sinking 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Normal  School.  Silver  CItv,  perma- 
nent   I  10, 

Normal  School,  Las  Vegas,  perma-  ! 
nent I  10, 

School  of  Mines,  permanent 1  13, 

Penitentiary,  permanent j  18. 

Military  Institute,  permanent 6, 

Blind  Asylum,  permanent ' 

Deaf  and  Dumb  .\sylum,  permanent.  |  12, 

Territorial  puri)oses.  fifty -first  fi.scal 
year 

Territorial    institutions,    fifty-first 
fiscal  year 

United  States  annual    approprla 
tion.  agricultural  college i 

Territorial  purposes,  fiftieth  fiscal  I 
year I 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-ninth 
fiscal  year I 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-third  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Geological  survey ; 

Exposition  fund ' 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company 

University  of  New  Mexico,  deficien- 
cies  

Capitol  contingent  expenses 

Insane  Asylum,  permanent 


04  I 
553.73  I 
112.58  I 
018.86  I 
436.01  1 
938.95  I 
145.31  ! 
646.86 
237.76 

428.80 


87,206.11 

21,913.01 

-   1.41 

'5,' 053.' 84 
16,095.36 
9,785.95 


37,125.26 


,279.21 
,965.18 

,a30.61 

830.62 
368.46 
672.82 
512. 14 
32.14 
686.71 


1 


Total '231,571.97 


994.81 

'    'so.'oo 

46,690.26 

21,084.36 
35,953.70 

10,864.0:) 
13,840.22 


76.88 

341.21 

25,000.00 

8.22 

.29 

94,930.93 

62,304.54 
3,740.99 
6,978.74 


Transfers 

to 

fund. 


$5,956.82 


8.471.98 
24,178.45 


34,745.83 
371.21 

17,777.22 
1,515.88 
2,401.18 

80.10 

275.10 
24.06 


7,600.00 
'2*377.09 


Transfers  Payments  Balances 
from      I    during       June  2, 
fund.     .      year.  1902. 


.130,000.00  ;  $2,244.48 


«24.06     28,061.00    

I 

1.46 

, 9,501.32       1,.524.39 

I  30,027.72  ;        316.65 

16,294.87  I        819.  a5 

39,399.57  '  20,568.22 

70fi.69  ;        f»03.47 

15,827.89  !     9,089.45 

1,675.23  486.00 

2,687.99  I  .96 


47, 199. 16 
21,359.45 


76.88 
341.21 


4,000.00  ;  69,103.02 

'  20,143.24 

13,779.41  I     2,025.99 

10.830.61    

10.830.62  1 

18.368.46  1 

12,241.86  I    1,430.96 

6,512.14  I 

1  32.14 

12,686.71 


I 


I  25,000.00 


3.22 


5,875.72   100,806.65 

2,571.96  1  54,876.60  , 
I.... I 


3,919.71  I 
3,964.67  I 


4.000.00 


3.345.79 
2,842.99 


3.740.99 
1,978.74 

7,500.00 

573.92 
1,121.68 
2,377.09 


460,334.02  ,237,027.97   237,027.97   466,654.14   216. 251. ») 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  June  1,1901 $231,571.97 

Receipts  during  year 460,334.02 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 681,905.99 

Payments  during  year 466, 654. 14 

Balances  June  1, 1902 216,251.85 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $19, 062. 54 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albuquerque 26, 816.  w 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 28,703.w 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 28,696.17 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos,  N.  Mex "s 9,522.55 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Tnist  Co.,  Albuquerque «  781. 19 

Pan  Miguel  National  Bank,  Lils  Vegas 28,687.50 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 14.338.13 

First  National  Bank  of  Roswell 14.330.82 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York I0,887.h6 

Citizens' Bank.  Raswell 14,39L75 

First  National  Bank  of  Carlsbad 19,033.33 


Total 215,251.86 


a  Funds  not  available. 
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Statement  8. — Banks  in  which  Territorial  funds  are  deposited. 


Name  of  bank. 


Amount 
applied  for. 


First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albuquerque 

first  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 

Taos  County  Bank,  Tao8,  N.  Mex 

New  Mexican  Sa\ing8  Bank  and  Trust  Co,  (in  hands 

of  receiver) 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 

Firrt  National  Bank  of  Roswell 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York  (to  pay 

coupons ) 

^an  Miguel  National  Bank,  Laa  Vegas 

Citiwns' Bank,  lUwwell 

Rrsi  National  Bank  of  Carlsbad 


Total  . 


928,000.00 
30,000.00 
80.000.00 
10,000.00 


16,000.00 
15,000.00 


30,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 


198,000.00 


I  Interest 

Amount  paid  on 

of  bond.  deposit 

I  for  year. 


Balance 
June  2, 1902. 


956,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
20,000.00 


30,000.00  I 
80,000.00  I 


60,000.00 
30,000.00 
40,000.00 


3^,000.00 


8826.63 
894.63 
882.85 
288.45 


443.87 
437.67 


878.50 
441.75 
83.33 


6,177.08 


919,062.54 

26,816.08 

28,703.98 

28,696.17 

9,522.55 

.781. 19 
14,338.13 
14,330.82 

10,887.86 
28,687.50 
14,391,75 
19,033.33 


215,251.85 
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Statement  10. — Suynmary  of  Territorial  d^bL 

Territorial  bonded  debt,  June  1,  1901,  including  certificate  of  indebt- 
edness No.  47,  Series  B,  |100,  called  January,  1900,  but  not  pre- 
sented for  payment $1,180,900.00 

Paid  during  year: 

Capitol  building  bonds $4,000.00 

Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds 80, 000. 00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  Series  A 11, 000. 00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  Series  B 12, 600. 00 

57, 600. 00 

Territorial  bonded  debt  outstanding  June  1,  1902 1, 123, 300. 00 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  Territorial  treasurer  for  redemption  of 
bonded  indebtedness  on  June  1,  1902,  viz: 

Capitol  building  bond  sinking  fund $69, 103. 02 

Provisional  indebtedness  bond  sinking  fund 20, 143. 24 

89,  246.  26 

Net  Territorial  debt  June  1,  1902 1,034,053.74 

Statement  11. — Assessed  valualions  of  the  Territory  for  years  1900  and  1901. 


1900. 

1901. 

Counties. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Arith- 
meticAl 
product. 

tr79,506.13 
83,356.05 
38,500.77 
82,219.70 
18,875.14 
51,405.38 
15,281.04 
16,337.87 
13, 7a'>.  82 

Cash 
product. 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
col- 
lected. 

Assessed     ,    ^ij&i         Ca.Mh 
valuation.       ™^\^}      product. 

Per- 
ceniage 

col- 
lected 
to  June 
1, 1902. 

Bernalillo.... 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe . . . 

Lincoln 

Mora 

«5. 815, 859. 00 
2,258,742.00 
2,692,240.00 
2.276,386.00 
1,296,774.00 
3,547,220.00 
1,034,499.00 
1,118,550.00 
951,530.00 

$46,895.72 

80,139.01 

32,341.57 

21,030.90 

16,407.94 

43,076.30 

5,554.35 

12,736.21 

10,a52.22 

9,895.63 

6,682.83 

5,251.75 

38,604.18 

17,700.07 

16,900.28 

21,817.82 

5,244.39 

20,267,68 

12,207.78 

58 
90 

65 
87 
84 
86 
80 
73 
100 
53 

?J 

73 
84 
67 
54 
70 
46 

1 
$4,017,850.00  1857,416.08 
2,596.299.99  '  37,101.13 
2,713,802.00     38,773.08 
1.985,470.00  1  28,372.36 
1,657,?20.00  1  23,688.81 
3,108,427.50     44,419.43 

975.881.00  ;  13,944.63 
1,164,759.00     16,644.41 

941,622.00  '  18,465.78 
1,038,307.14  1  14,837.41 

791,669.00  1  11,812.94 

529,703.00  I    7,569.45 
3,805.772.00     54,884.48 
1,808,071.00     25,887.33 
1,323,762.12     18,916.66 
1,922,460.00     27,471.81 

412,668.00       5,896.88 
1,869,883.00  i  26,720.63 
1,860,000.50     26,436.50 
1,179,088.00     16,849.10 
1,2W,  408.66  1  18,354.20 

$21,696.48 

17,922.83 

18,909.62 

12,297.60 

11,818.70 

20,522.73 

4, 784. 68 

6,756.01 

6,881.91 

7,267.20 

2,916.19 

3,264.17 

21.826.99 

10, 583. 48 

8,488.62 

9,926.89 

3,438.73 

37 
48 
49 
43 
49 
4<> 
34 
40 
43 

Otero  

Rio  Arriba... 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel... 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taos 

744,420.66 

883.578.00 

514,701.00 

8,548,208.00 

1,720,170.00 

1,382,668.00 

2,174,176.00 

799, 543. 00 

9,863.47 
12, 725. 49 

7,375.75 
52,988.54 
24,308.70 
20,177.67 
34,256.32 

9, 707. 53 

42 
25 
43 
40 
40 
44 
36 
58 

Union 

Valencia 

McKinlev 

1,986,650.05 
1,668,946.00 

28,645.52 
26,294.58 

7,156.29  '           '26 
6,634.05  '           2.') 
7,201.60  1           4-2 
8, 868. 94             4S 

Luna 

■" 1 

' 

Total... 

36,364,761.16  |525,480.47  J872,306.58  |        71 

36,977,047.94  j528,402.00 

218,110.91  ■           -10 

Rate  of  tax 
lew 

14.05  mills. 

14.29  mills. 

McKinley  and  Luna  are  new  counties:  first  assessment,  1901  tax.    Increased  assessed  valuation,  year 
1901  over  1900,  $612,286.78.    Collection  of  taxes,  1901,  Includes  collections  only  on  account  of  first  half. 
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fcfTATEMBNT  12. — LiM  of  fire  insurance  companies  which  have  complied  with  chapter  49, 

Iaiws  of  1897. 


Name  of  company. 


Kirem  n's  Fund  Insurance 
Co. 

North  British  and  Mercan- 
tile Inmrancc  Co. 

Rn\al  Insurance  Co 

.St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Co. 

American    Central     Insur 

ance  Co. 
IiL«nnince     Ca     of    North 

America. 

National  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

.*:toa  Ininiranee  Co 

I/indon  and  Lanca.shire 
Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Sct>ltL<h  Union  and  Na- 
tional Insurance  Co. 


Hartford     Fire     Insurance 

Co. 
British  America  Assurance 

Co. 
.itlas  Atssurance  Co 


Liverpool,  London  and 
Globe  Inmirance  Co. 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co.. 

Cimtinental  Insurance  Co. . 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 
In.«orance  Co. 

Fire  AsK>cSati«m  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Northern  Assurance  Co 


Location. 


Security. 


Remarks. 


Palatine      Iniiurance     Co., 

Limited. 
Orient  Insarance  Co 


San  FranciHCo $10,000.00,  Certificate  of   depwit   First   Na- 
tional Bank,  Albuquerque. 
10, 000. 00     Territorial  institution  bonds. 


London.      Edinburgh, 
*  and  Great  Britain. 

Liverpool.  England 

St.  Paul,  Minn 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Hartford,  Conn. 


do 

Liverpool,  England  . . 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


Hariford,  Conn 

Toronto,  Canada 

London,  England 

Liverpool,  England .... 


New  York,  N.  Y.. 
.....do 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Norwich  Union  Fire  Insur- 
ance Society. 


Total. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

London,  England 

Manchester,  England . 
Hartford,  Conn 


NorMTlch,  England  . 


10,000.00     Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds. 
10,000.00  I  $3,000  Grant   County  contingent 
expense   bonds:    $7,000    Grant 
County  funding  bondf. 

Certificate  of  deposit  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Lus  Vegas. 

S2,000  provl^ional  indebtedness 
bonds  of  New  Mexico:  $8,000 
Grant  County  funding  bonds. 

City  of  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  gold 
refunding  bonds. 

Capitol  rebuilding  bonds. 

Grant  County  railroad  bonds. 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 


10,000.00 


10.000.00 
10,000.00 


10,000.00  ,  $5,000  certificate  of   dei)Osit  San 

Miguel     National     Bank,    Las 

Vegas;  $5,000  certificate  of  de- 

pot^it     First     National     Bank, 

I      Albuquerque. 

10, 000. 00     Real  estate  mortgage. 


10,000.00 


Do. 


10,000.00  $1,000  provisional  indebtedness 
bonds;  $6,000  capitol  deficit 
Ixmds ;  $3,000  refunding  bonds. 

10,000.00  $5,000  funding  bonds,  Socorro 
County ;  $5,000  funding  bonds, 
Bernalillo  County. 

10,000.00     Provii'ional  indebtedness  bonds. 

10,000.00  Do. 

10,000.00  I  Real  estate  mortgage,  $2,500; 
cash  deposit.  $7,500. 

1 1 ,  000. 00     Real  esta  te  mortgage. 

10,000.00    Certificate  of  deposit   First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Santa  Fe. 
10, 000. 00    Real  estate  mortgage. 

10.000.00  i  $6,000  certificate  of  deposit  First 
National  Bank,  Ltus  Vegas; 
$5,000  mortgage  real  estate. 

10,000.00  $5,000  capitol  contingent  fund 
I  bonds ;  $5,000  capitol  rebuilding 
fund  bonds. 


221,000.00  I 


REPORT  OF  THE   AUDITOR. 

Auditor's  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  August  1^,  190£. 
^lu:  Complving  with  your  request  for  a  report  of  the  business  transactions  of  this 
office  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  2, 1902, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  G.  Saroknt,  Territorial  Auditor, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

SYNOPSIS  OF    REPORT. 

Statement  A. — Payment  of  Territorial  taxes  by  counties. 
B. — Receipts  from  sources  other  than  taxation. 
C. — Quarterly  report,  third  quarter,  fiftv-second  fiscal  vear. 
D. — Quarterly  report,  fourth  quarter,  fifty-second  fiscal  year. 
E. — Quarterly  report,  first  quarter,  fifty-third  fiscal  year. 
F. — Quarterly  report,  second  Quarter,  fifty-third  fiscal  year. 
G. — Summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  June  2, 1901,  to  June  2, 1902. 
H. — Assessed  valuation  of  Territory,  etc.,  years  1900  and  1901. 

I. — Insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Territory. 

J. — Pullman  Car  Company. 

K.-Well8  F«HO  Express  Company.  ^^^  ^^  byGoOglc 
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Statement  A. — Payments  by  counties  of  Territorial  tax  for  year  ending  June  i,  1902. 


County. 


Fifty-second  fiscal  year.'  Fifty-third  fiscal  vear. 

-I- 


Third  Fourth     ;       First 

quarter.       quarter,    j    quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Total  pay- 
ments. 


932,362.49 
31,*l5.y9 
24,706.47 
17,732.93 
31,016.55 

7,679.89 
11,758.64 

7,920.34 
11,521.04 

6,574.7'i 

0,708.91 
18,062.11 
28,548.6'* 
14,329.9S 
15.227.SS 
19,372.72 
14,130.25 
11. 675.  IS 

6,800.41 
1!2,367.44 

8,986.19 


Statement  B. — Receipts  from  sources  other  than  taxation  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902 


Source  from  which  received. 


Sale  of  compiled  laws,  1897 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  of  peni- 
tentiary, convict  earnings , 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  treasurer,  in- 
terest on  deposits , 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  8ecretar>'  cattle  sanitary 
board 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  peniten- 
tiary, maintenance  account 

J.W.  Raynolds,  Territorial  secretary,  fees. 

Clerks  of  district  courts 

A.  A.  Keen,  commissioner  public  lands . . 

Capitol  maintenance  board , 

W.  G.  Sargent,  auditor 

F.  W.  Clancy,  special  attorney 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  tax 


Total. 


Fifty-second  fiscal  year. 


Third 
quarter. 


$,'y9.50 

8,621.51 

1,242.86 

2.000.00 

4,967.48 
2,409.00 
2,847.10 
3,496.60 
50.00 


20, 713.  W 


Fourth 
quarter. 


993.60 
6,168.02 
l,3a6.12 
8,000.00 


8,498.60 
2,391.80 

8,371.81 


Fifty-third  fiscal  year. 


First 
quarter. 

$178.60 

8,949.89 

1,248.95 

2,000.00 

66.86 
3,696.31 
2,369.60 
6,666.46 


Second 
quarter,    i 

$161.60 
3,365.94 
1,380.16  I 
3,500.00 


2,659.00 
2,027.66 
7,162.94 


150.00 

99.10 

398.73 


Total 
receipts. 


S493.00 

16,095.36 

5, 177. OS 

10,500.00 

5,053.34 
12,156.81 

9,635.95 
25,695.80 

50.10 
150.00 

99.10 
898.73 


23,813.75       20,073.46       20,904.92        85,505.17 


RECAPITULATION. 


From  counties,  general  tax  levy, 
Sources  other  than  taxation 

Total 


$77,868.71 
20,713.04 


98,066.76 


$14,746.22 
23,813.76 


38,669.97 


$219,941.66 
20,073.46 


240,016.11 


$20,287.27     $382,828.85 
20,904.92,      86,505.17 


41,192.19  I    417,834.02 
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Statement  C. — Quarterly  Element  covering  third  qtmrter,  fifty-second  fiscal  year,  com.' 
mendng  June  1,  1901,  and  ending  September  2,  1901. 


Fnnd  or  account. 


Caule  indeninitY  fund 

(X)mpeniiation  o!  afisesBorR  . . . 
Capitol     contingent    bond. 

nnking 

Special  tax.fiftiethflscal  year. 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

.Igricultural  college 

Univensity  of  New  Mexico, 

Hadlev  fund 

Tniversity  of  New  Mexico.. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  .Vsylum 

School  of  Mines 

Normal  School  (Silver  Citv) . 
Xormal  School  (Las  Vegas).. 

Military  Inatitute 

iDMine  Asylum 

Interert  fund 

Militia  fund 

Sopreme  court  fund 

Penitentiary,  current  expense 
Penitentiary,  maintenance . . 

Convict  earningx 

Salary-  fund 

MLocellaneous  fund 

Compilation  fund 

5  per  cent  proceeds  United 

States  land  f*ales 

Common-fichool  income 

Intertf't  and   sinking  fund 
eertiticates  of  indebtedness 

Interest  on  deptosdbi 

Deficiency  fund , 

Pallman  tax  fund , 

Charibible  institutions,  flfty- 

««cond  fineal  year , 

Pro\ijsional       indebtedness, 

sinking  fund , 

Capitol  building  bond,  sink- 
ing  , 

Territoiial  institutions: 

Fiftieth  fc«cal  year 

Fifty-first  liiical  year 

Fifty-second  fiscal  year . . 
Territoiial    purposes,    flfty- 

'  second  fiscal  year 

Capitol  maintenance 

Spwial  purpcweii: 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Fifty-Second  fiscal  year . . 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Legal  expense 

Superintendent  of  public  in- 

rtroctions , 

District  attomev: 

Santa  Fe  County 

Socorro  County 

San  Miguel  County 

Donna  Ana  County 

Lincoln  County 

Chaves  County 

Bernalillo  County 

Colfax  County 

.''olici  tor-general 

Auditor 

TTiea.%iirer 

libmrian 

Penitentiary  board 

Adiatant^eneitil 

J»Ue  of  fln?t  district 

Jadge  of  second  district 

Judge  of  third  diMricc 

Judge  of  fourth  district 

Judge  of  fifth  district 

Cerk  of  district  court: 

Flr«t  district 

Second  district 

Third  district 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

^piaUxatlon  board 

dietary  bureau  of  Immi- 
Kiatkm 


Balances 

June  1, 

1901. 


?11,847.06  , 
1.968.29 

25,038.77  I 

492.53  I 

79.42  I 

1.137.67  ' 

60.38 

603.88  I 

150.97 

1,332.13  I 

1,360.45 

423.10 

332. 12 

1,207.73 

77,676.98 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

$8,850.47  I 
3,218.86  ' 

2,549.24  ' 


!  Transfers     Transfers 
I  to  funds,    from  funds. 


2,553.73 

1,112.58 

878. 16 

2,797.(>4 

103. 14 

814.50 

894.38 
305.47 

27,648.7« 

.70 

154.60 

134.36 

68.12 

9,279.21 

37, 125. 26 

.04 


428.80 
6.87 

l,07La4 


393.50 

524.82 

106.84 
211.06 
107.33 
231.85 
129.21 
64.95 
856.83 
107.  a5 
418. 45 
628.79 
523.81 
152.25 


47.29 
168.89 
168.88 
169.04 
169.03 
169.04 

1,208.93 
1,204.18 
1,204.18 
1,204.18 
1,204.18 
360.16 

189.65 


4,987.48  I 
3,621.51 

2,847.10  I 


SI.  037. 67 

259. 41 
2,594.14 

648.53 
1,426.76 
1,426.77 
1,815.94 
1,426.77 
5,188.29  I 
13,382.23  1 

284.03 

121.76  ' 
2,081.64  , 
6.081.56 


92,635.93 
284.03 
121. 76 


59.50    . 

1 

1,291.12  1. 

2,204.48  I. 

5,116.85 
1,242.85 


8,075.4-1  ' 
3,928.06  I 


13, 720. 18 
4,031.10 


2,807.72 
2,537.26 
10,140.86 


100.82 
16,723.42 

32,809.49 
50.00 

18.02 

2,013.80 

14.08 


1,935.93  I 


1,2-42.85 


Warrants 
drawn. 


I      . 


2,875.84 


100.86 


66.43  I 
1,342.85  , 


1,042.00 


.04 

100.82 

15,824.28 

33,304.72 


2,13L06 
1,682.12 


861.88 


172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
207. 
103. 
172. 
172. 
689. 
:,033. 
861. 
248. 
413. 
206. 
275. 
275. 
275. 
275. 
275. 


1,102.46 
1,102.46 
1,102,46 
1,102.46 
1,102.47 
344.57 

310.11 


S2,581.58 


14.00 


219.24 
2,192.53 


1,343.27 

545.79 

1,205.87 

1,558.14 


2,504.97 
9,573.98 
3,601.04 


101.60 


1,935.93 


Balances 

Sept.  2. 

1901. 


115,697.53 
2,605.07 

27,688.01 

■     478.58 

875.81 

2,175.24 

100.65 
1,005.49 

799.50 
2,768.89 
1,443.95 
1,693.25 

553.02 
4,837.88 
88,423.28 


1,313.44 


624.99 
125.00 


126.00 
250.00 
160.00 
75.00 
216.60 
125.00 
499.98 
750.00 
624.99 
180.00 
203.83 
249.99 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 

800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 


2,080.40 

2,607.64 

898.63 


.10 
874.00 

2,185.50 
2,408.35 

32,665.63 

.70 

154.60 

134.36 


11,816.47 
47,266.62 


86.28 


381.68 
.1  14.08 

.'  393.50 


76L21 

154.12 
383.83 
154.61 
164.14 
186.64 
93.62 
312.51 
154.64 
607.49 
912.84 
760.10 
220.35 
210. 16 
4.03 
244.61 
244.49 
244.66 
244.64 
244.66 

1,506.39 
1,506.64 
1,606.64 
1.506.64 
1,606.65 
704. 7S 
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Statement  C. — Quarterlt/  stateinent  covering  third  quarter y  etc. — Continued. 


Fund  or  account. 


Governor's  private  secretary 

Clerk  of  supreme  court 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital , 

Orphans'  school 

Grant  County  Charity  Hirn- 

pltal 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital 

Ladies'  Hospittvl.  Deming 

Eddy  County  Honpital 

Ijadies'  Kelief  Society,  Las 

Vegas 

Children's      Home,      Albu- 

quergue  

Rent  of  armories. 


Support  of  National  Guard  .. 

Supreme  court: 

Printing  briefH 

Printing  dockets 

Special 

Auditor's  office,  contingent 
expenses 

Treasurer's  oifice,  contingent 
expenses 

Library,  purchase  of  books . . 

Library,  freight 

New  Mexico  Reports,  Vol.  II 

Governor's  oflice,  contingent 
expense** 

Historical    S<3clety,    contin- 
gent expenses 

Water  for  capitol  grounds  . . . 

Bureau  of  immigration,  con- 
tingent expenses 

Weather  bureau 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 
expenses 

Printing  tax  books 

Superintendent    public   in- 
struction: 

Rent 

Contingent  expenses 

Experimental  stations: 

Aztec 

Las  Vegas 

Roswell 

Transportation  of  convicts. . . 

Insunince,  capitol  building. . 

Printing  poJl  books 

Furnishing  normal  school. 
Silver  City 

Reimbursing     public    land 
board 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
Las  Vegas 

Money's  Digest 

Normal  school,  Silver  City, 
permanent 

School  of  Mines,  permanent. 

Penitentiary,  permanent 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas, 
permanent 

Military    Institute,    perma- 
nent   

Blind  Asylum,  permanent... 

Deaf  and    Dumb    Asylum, 
permanent 

Territorial    purposes,    flfty- 
flrst  fiscal  year 


Balances       Receipts 

Junel,         during 

1901.       .    quarter. 


189. 74 
4.^1.48  I 
6t>4.35  I 

1,102.69 
'226.74 
3'22.a5 
111.87 

387.07 

202. '27 
299.29 
346.06 

631.62 
r23.33 
184.00 

195.38 

160.23 
771.72 
310. 31 
690.18 

15.71 

29.54 
507.83 

1,631.69 
646.43 

12.38 
389.77 


69.20 
69.20 
193.36 
30.11 
444.30 
3-28.81 


10,830.61 
13,368.46 
13,6?2.82 

10,830.62 

6,512.14 
82.14 

12,686.71 


Less I  299,498.99 

L««8  outstanding  debts.  13.08 


'  299,485.91 


Transfers     Transfers  j  Warrants 
to  funds,    froln  funds. i     drawn. 


8206.75 
810. 11 
627. 51 
784.46 

313. 74 
313.75 
156.89 
156.89 

261.30 

261.30 
133.29 
150.74 

101.59 
20.17 


104.61 

146. 45 
209.22 
62.77 
188.29 

104.61 

104.61 
62.27 

418.40 
146.45 

41.84 
209.23 


62.77 

209.23 
209.23 
209.23 
627.63 
818. 76 


1,412.23 
1.349.62 


l,a51.83 
600.00 


166.43  ' 


98.066.76  j  79,063.16 


$1,042.00 


66.48 


9200.00 

225.00 

841.68 

1,052.17 

430.52 
354.64 
290. 74 
125.21 

244.06 


205.06 
51.70 

58.03 
75.01 
184.00 

121.74 

84. 52 
170.00 


23.17 


98.16 
496.35 


114.60 


26.00 
889.77 


41.17 


405.72 
850.00 


Balances 

Sept.  2. 

1901. 


833.71 
274.S,'> 
237.81 
296.64 

985.91 
l.*U.  s5 
188.50 
143.5.? 

404.32 

468.57 
227. 52 
445. 10 

680.18 
68.49 


600.00  I 


10,830.62  ' 
6.612.14  I 


178.20 

222.16 
810.  W 
373.08 
878.47 

97.  i:. 

35.99 
74.25 

2,a50.09 
678.38 

4.46 
209.23 


5.38 
21.60 

278.43 
278.43 
402. 59 
252.02 
4as.06 
32S.dl 

1,412.23 

1,849.62 

9.33 


10,830.61  I 

5.000.00  I        8, 
9,027.89  I        4, 


368.46 
644.93 


12, 


32.14 
686.71 


809.  < 


.70 


79,063.16 


87,570.43  ; 


1, 982.  "23 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  June  1.1901 «299, 485.91 

Receipts  during  quarter 98,066.  <6 

897,562.66 
Warrants  drawn  during  quarter 87,570.43 

Balances  September  2, 1902 r^•^v^•/vT^>  ^^'^^'^ 
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Statement  D. — Quarterly  gtaiement  covering  the  fourth  auarterj  fifty-second  fiscal  year, 
commencing  September  ^,  1901,  and  ending  December  i,  1901, 


Fund  or  account. 


Balances 

Sept.  2, 

1901. 


CatUe  indemnity  fund $15, 697. 63 

2,606.07 


Receipts 
during 
qiiarter. 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


Compensation  of  assessors 
Capitol    contingent     bond 

sQnking  fund 

Special  tax,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

gneep  sanitary  fund 

Agricultural  college 

University  of  New  Mexico, 

Madlev  fund 

University  of  New  Mexico  . . 

D^aI  and  Dumb  Asylum 

School  of  Min^ 

Normal  School,  Silver  City.. 
Normal  School.  Las  Vegas  . . 

Military  Institute 

Insane  Asylum 

Interest  fund 

Militia  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Penitentiary,    current    ex- 
pense  

Penitentiary  maintenance . . 

Convict  earnings 

Salary  fund 

Ml<!ellaneous  fund 

Compilation  fund 

0  per  cent  proceeds  United 

Suites  land  sales 

Common    school     income 

fund 

Interef^t  and  sinking  fund, 
certificates  of  indebtedness 

Interest  on  deposits 

Deficiency  fund 

Pullman  tax  fund 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Pn)vi«jonal  indebtedness 

bond,  sinking 

Capitol  building  bond,  sink- 
ing  

Terntorial   in>«tItution8,  fif- 
tieth fiscal  year 

Territorial    purposes,   fifty- 
first  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes: 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Fifty -«eoond  fuical  year.. 

Capitol  maintenance 

."Special  purposes: 

Fifty-second  fiscal  year . 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year .... 

Legal  expenses 

Superintendent  public  in- 
struction   

IMi^ct  attorney: 

Santa  Fe 

Grant  and  Sierra 

SanMiflToel 

Donna  Ana  and  Otero. . . 

Socorro  and  Lincoln 

Chaves  and  Eddy 

Bernalillo  and  Valencia. 

Colfax  and  Union 

^licitor-general 

Auditor 

Treasurer 

librarian 

Penitentiary  board 

Adiatant-general 

J  Mire: 

F!r»t  district 

Second  district 

Third  district 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

Ckrk: 

mntdifttTlct 

Second  district 

Third  district 


27,588.01 

478.63 

875.81 

2,175.24 

100.56 
1,005.49 

799.50 
2,758.89 
1,443.95 
1,693.25 

553.02 
4,837.88 
88,428.28 


$8,214.73 
612.67 

444.63 

.67 

200.92 


2,080.40 
2,607.64 


.10 
374.00 

2,185.50 

2,408.35 

32,665.62 

.70 

154.60 

134.86 


11,816.47 
47,265.62 


86.28 

881.68 

14.08 

398.50 

761.21 

154.12 
883.33 
154.61 
154.14 
186.54 
98.62 
312.51 
154.64 
607.49 
912.34 
760.10 
220.35 
210.16 
4.03 

244.51 
244.49 
244.66 
244.64 
244.66 

1,506.89 
1,506.64 
1,506.64 


5,158.02 
2,391.80 


93.60 


8,371.81 

999.08 
1,305.12 


434.59 
478.05 

1,806.56 

.94 

112.23 

2,323.29 

3.22 

10.45 

8,005.05 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


$159. 78 


99. 
219. 
219. 
279. 
219. 
798. 
8,217. 

68. 

29. 


$1,063.79 
68.25 
29.27 


491.00 
1,462.87 


1,941.58 
1,242.79 


1,063.79 


113.46 


13.67 
648.65 


299.66 
21.24 


236.15 

47.25 
47.25 
47.25 
47.25 
56.67 
28.34 
47,26 
47.26 
188.96 
283.43 
236.25 
67.03 
118.87 
245.96 

75.68 
76.58 
76.68 
76.68 
75.58 

802.81 
802.81 
802.81 


Warrants 
drawn, 


$1,038.90 


3,960.0 
1,242.8 


648.65 


221.77 


.94 

112.23 

3,436.75 

3.22 

10.45 

8,018.72 


491.58 


Payments 
direct  by 
treasurer. 


$17,172.73 


2,224.87  , 


100.55  ' 
1,005.49  I 

850.90  j 
2,758.89  1 

974.02  1 
1,837.15  ! 


4,837.88 


63,660.00 


2,571.40  I. 
4,113.77  '. 
5.648.21  I. 


149.40 


17.75 


1,068.79 


734.93 


800.00 
624.99 


126.00 


125.00 
125.00 
160.00 
75.00 
125.00 
125.00 
499.98 
750.00 
624.99 
180.00 


249.99 


8032—02 8 


800.00 
800.00 
800.00 

Digit 


Balances 

Dec.  2, 

1901. 


$1,739.53 
2,178.84 


28, 


082.64 
479.10 
076.73 
110.15 


26, 


399.46 
48.46 
219.71 
689.64 
135.71 
772. 7» 
798. 9& 
917. 4& 


43.26 
408.44 
373.85 


29,364.00 


zed  by 


818. 10 

2,185.50 

10,762.41 

4.800.71 
665.77 
164.60 
134.86 

212.82 

12,294.62 

49,074.18 


139.76 
36.32 
93.50 

872.47 

76.37 

430.58 

76.86 

76.89 

93.21 

46.96 

234.76 

76.89 

296.47 

445.77 

871.86 

107.38 

823.53 


820.09 
320.07 
320.24 
820.22 
820.24 


1,008.70 
1,008.95 
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Statement  D. — Quarterly  statement  covering  the  fourth  quarter,  eic. — Continued. 


Fund  or  account. 


Clerk— Con  tlnued. 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

Equalization  board 

Secretary  bureau  of  irnmi- 
gration _ 

Governor's  private  secretary . 

Clerk  of  supreme  clerk 

St.  Vincent^s  Hospital,  Santa 
Fe 

Orphans'  school,  Santa  Fe. . , 

Grant  CountyCharity  Hospi- 
tal  

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital 

lAdies'  Hospital,  Deming... 

Eddv  County  Hospital 

Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Las 
VesHs 

Children's  Home,  Albuquer- 
que   

Rent  of  armories 

Support  of  National  Guards . 

Printing  brief  8.supreme  court 

Printing  dockets,  supreme 
court 

Auditor's  contingent  ex- 
pense   

Treasurer's  contingent  ex- 
pense  

Library,  purchase  of  books . . 

LibrarV,  freight 

New  Mexico  Reporto.  Vol.  II- 

Govemor's  contingent  ex- 
penses   

Historical  Society,  contin- 
gent expenses 

Water  for  capitol  grounds. . . 

Bureau  of  immigration,  con- 
tingent expenses 

Weatner  bureau,  contingent 
expenses 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 
expenses 

Tax  books,  printing 

Superintendent  public  in- 
struction, contingent  ex- 
penses   

Experiment  stations: 

Aztec 

LasVegas 

Rosweli 

Transportation  of  convicts  . . 

Insurance,  capitol  building  .1 

Poll  book,  printing I 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
Silver  Cfty 

Reimbursing  public  land  I 
board 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
Las  Vegas 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Territorial  Institutions,  fifty- 1 
third  fiscal  year 

School  of  Mines,  permanent. 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty-  \ 
third  fiscal  year 

Penitentiary,  permanent I 

Blind  Asylum,  permanent  . . 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  j 
permanent 

Special  purposes,  fifty-third  j 
fiscal  year ' 

Geological  survey 

Exposition  fund,  St.  Louis  . 

Solicitor-general,  rent 

Territorial  institutions,  forty 
ninth  fiscal  year 


Balances  j  Receipts 


Sept.  2, 
1901. 


I   during 
I  quarter. 


91,506.64 
1,506.65  I 
704.78 

274.66 

88.71 

274.86 

287.31 
296.64 

965.91 
184.85 
188.50 
143.55 

404.32 

463.57 
227.52 
445.10 
680.18 


178.20 

222.16 
810.  M 
373.08 
878.47 

97.16 

86.99 
74.26 

2,060.09 

678.38 

4.46 
209.23 

2L60 

278.43 
278.43 
402.59 
252.02 
408.06 
328.81 

1,412.28 

1.849.62 

9.33 


8,368.46 


4,&14.93 
32.14 


12,686.71 


Less  outstanding  debt. 
Total 


5.33 


309.982.93 
.70 


309,982.23 


$1,234.92 
718.  M 


120.70 


6L64 
61.43 
82.32 


.29 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


S302.31 
302.31 
94.47 

85.03 
66.29 
85.03 

48.38 
60.48 

24.19 
24.20 
12.10 
12.10 

20.16 

20.16 
40.95 
27.30 
24.39 

4.88 

24.64 

34.49 
49.27 
14.78 
44.84 

24.64 

24.64 
14.78 

98.62 

84.48 

9.85 
49.26 


14.77 

49.26 
49.26 
49.26 
147.77 
73.89 


184.35 
307.23 


•i: 


38,569.97  |18,808.83 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


90.29 


18,808.83 

— m^ 


Wftrwrnffi!  Payments  Balances 

d?I^n      direct  by,    Dec.  2. 

arawn.     treasurer,  i     1901. 


$800.00 
800.00 
445.50 

226.00 
100.00 
225.00 

237.31 
296.64 

406.16 
209.05 


165.65 
223.64 


130.29 

393.70 

19.76 


28.86 
.75 


50.00 


82.63 


53.57 
84.80 


1,998.91 


17.01 


190.50 


286.21 
426.00 


1,037.04 


8,368.46 
"*886.*46 


64,674, 

■e4 


574^ 

by  VJ' 


$110,196.78 

QQgk 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Balances,  September  2, 1901 $809,982.23 

Receipts  dunng  quarter 38,559.97 

848,542.20 

Warrants  drawn $54,574.64 

Paid  direct  by  Treasurer 110,196.73 

164,771.27 

Balance,  December  2, 1901 183, 770. 9o 

Statement  E. — Quarterly  statement  covering  tJie  first  quarter  of  (he  fifty-third  fiscal  year ^ 
commencing  December  S,  1901,  and  ending  February  S8,  1902, 


Fund  or  account. 

Balances 
Dec.2,1901. 

Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

Transfers 
to  funds. 

Transfers 
from 
funds. 

Warrants 
drawn. 

Balances 

Feb.  28, 

1902. 

Treaiiurer,  salary  account 

$871.86 

$371.86 

Capitol  maintenance, special. 

$588.70 
3,685.84 

$587.70 
1,208.42 

$1.00 

Capitol,  contingent  expense . 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Compenaation  of  asaessors  . . . 

2,326.92 
7,623.48 

1,739.53 
2,178.84 

28.032.64 

479.10 

1, 076. 73 

110.15 

39.93 

$5,883.95 
9,163.09 

3,772.72 

8,895.42 

2,446.51 

Capitol    contingent,    bond 

31,805.36 
438.10 

Special   tax,   fiftieth   fiscal 
rear 

41.00 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

1,465.45 

2,542.18 

Agricultural  college 

2,913.55 
9.74 

8,598.23 
8,002.45 
24.34 
4,796.66 
4,652.90 
7,254.57 
5,084.09 
14,567.81 

............ 

............ 

3,028.70 

rnlverrity  of  New  Mt  xico. 
Hadley  fund 

49.67 

8,345.79 
7,857.55 

CniTerrity  of  New  Mexico 
deficits,  fifty-first  and  fifty- 

247.44 

rnf verrity  of  New  Mexico . . . 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

School  of  mines 

899.46 
48.46 
219.71 
689.64 
135.71 
772.73 
798.96 

544.36 

72.80 

8,406.27 
8.086.58 
4,953.87 
4,151.28 
10,498.74 

1,608.10 

Normal  school.  Silver  City... 
.Normal  school,  Las  Vegas  ... 
Military  institute 

2,306.01 

2,436.41 

1,705.54 
4,873.05 

Inii^nf^  asylum 

*"2,'S77.69* 

TibiATip  asVlum.  nermaneni 

2,377.09 

Interest  fund 

26,917.45 

81,643.24 

1,037.62 

196.85 

5,805.21 
14,883.06 



58,560.69 

Militia  fund 

1,087.62 
196.35 

Supreme  court  fund 

Penitentiary,  current  ex- 
pense  

1,769.98 
13,882.75 
3,824.95 
9,999.89 

3,585.23 

Ppnit«*nHArv  maintenance 

48.26 
406.44 
878.85 

65.86 
8,949.89 
2,869.50 

1,022.93 

♦Vflvict  earnings 

533.38 

%lary  fund      " 

31,671.89 
11,469.77 

1,859.79 
11,469.77 

28,055.56 

Miap^ilaneous  fund 

Compilation  fund 

i>  per  cent  proceeds  U.  8.  land 
sales 

318.10 

2,185.50 
10,762.41 

4,300.71 
656.77 
154.60 
184.36 

212.82 

12,294.52 

49,074.18 

178.50 

496.60 

2, 185. 50 

Common  school  income  ..... 

4,288.86 

14,444.61 
1,248.95 

10,660.44 

4,390.33 

Interest  and   sinking  fund 
oeitificateaof  indebtedness . 

24.06 
588.70 

18,721.26 
1,816.02 

Interest  on  deposits 

Gtrficiency  fuiiil 

154.60 

P«iilman  tax  fund 

134.36 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Pnyristonal        indebtedness 
bond  sinking 

Capitol  building  bond  sink- 
ing  

345.34 

7,175.49 

21,786.44 

.47 

108.41 

1,806.45 

8,498.32 

288.57 
19.98 

558.16 

19,470.01 
70,884.68 

24.06 

Temtorial  Institutions: 

Fiftieth  fiscal  year 

.47 

108.41 

1,867.28 

8,496.32 

875.82 
47.50 

Fiftv-first  fiscal)  Tear 

Fifty-second  fiscal  year  . . 

60.78 

Fiftv-fle«cond  fiscal  vear 

^^pecial  purposes: 

Fifty-second  fiscal  year . . 

Fi/ty-flrst  fiscal  year 

Legal  expense 

189.76 
35.32 
98.50 

47.50 

45.01 

7.80 

98.50 

t'nniinglawvi  and  Journals . . 

741.57 
494.89 

741.57 

Timoslating  laws  and  Jour- 
nals  

494.89 

8Qperint0ident   public    in- 

872.47 

76.87 
480.58 
76.86 
76.39 
98.21 

872.47 

76.87 
430.58 
76.86 
76.89 
98.21 

District  attotney: 

Santa  Fe 

rirAnt  iLnd  Rierra 

SanMigruel 

Donna  "Ana  and  Otero 
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Statement  E. — Quarterly  stcUemejii  covering  the  first  quarter,  etc. — Continued. 


Fund  or  account. 

Balances 
Dec.  2, 1901, 

Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

to  funds. 

Transfers 
from 
funds. 

Warrants 
drawn. 

Balances 

Feb.  28, 

1902. 

District  attorney— CJont'd. 

Chaves  and  Eddy 

Semalillo  and  Valencia 

$46.96 
234.76 
76.89 
296.47 
446.77 
107.88 
828.53 

320.09 
820  07 

S46.96 
234.76 
76.89 
296.47 
445.77 
107.88 

Colfax  and  Union 

^o\  i  gI  tor-iren  e  ra  1 

Auditor                       

Librarian 

Penitentiary  board  - 

9988.97 

$82L60 

9990.90 

Judge: 

First  district .          

820.09 
320.07 
320.24 
320.22 
320.24 

1,008.70 
1,008.95 
1,008.95 
1,006.95 
1,008.96 

Rpcond  district 

Third  district           .  .  .. 

820.24 

Fourth  district 

320.22 
820.24 

1,008.70 
1,008.95 
1,008.95 
1,008.96 
1,008.96 
858.70 

134.69 
184.88 

Fifth  district                  .  . 

Clerk: 

First  district 

Second  district 

Third  district 



Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

Equalization  board 

Secretary  bureau  of  immi- 
gration          

370.82 

361.10 

373.42 

134.69 
184.88 

Clerk  of  supreme  court 

Sisters'  Hospital,  Albuque^ 
que 

419.79 

1,800.91 
2,670.95 
900.45 
900.46 
590.14 
730.11 

750.88 

50.74 

308.62 
489.33 
244.67 
98.17 

98.18 
870.78 
346.06 

494.39 
593.26 
148,31 
148.81 

419.79 

St/Vincenfs  Hospital,  Santa 
Fe          

48.38 

60.48 

603.94 

1,726.55 
2,552.55 
576.65 
313.65 
596.96 
290.00 

200.84 

122.74 

Orphans'  School,  Santa  Fe... 

Grant  County  Hospital 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital 

178.88 

927.74 

586.81 

Ladies'  Hospital,  Demlng.... 
Eddy  Countv  Hospital 

200.60 

193.76 

440.11 

Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Las 
Vegas 

200.84 
483.78 

750.88 

Children's  Home,  Albuquer- 
que   

584.47 

Publication     New    Mexico 
roster 

803.62 

Rent  of  armories 

138.18 

78.70 

684,82 

78.37 

406.65 
112.47 
132.76 

128.75 

220.96 

Support  of  National  Guard. . . 

Printingbriefs,  supremecourt 

Printing  dockets,   supreme 

court            ....      ..  ...... 

210.90 

650.24 

42.80 

Supremecourt,  legal  expense 
Auditor's  contingent  expense 
Treasurer's  contingent  ex- 
pense            ..       ...    ... 

370.78 

179.48 

255.90 
860.21 
887.86 

352.21 

321.18 
39.00 

173.33 

429.16 

Library,  purchase  of  books . . 
Librarv.  rrei&rht 

1,414.47 
486.17 

Supreme  Court  Reports,  Vol.  1 
New  Mexico  Reports,  vol.  II. 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  Vol.  2 
Governor's    office,     contin- 
flrent  exnenses 

148.81 

922.81 

922.81 

148.80 

1,488.15 

128.60 
247.18 

148. 3i> 

39.16 

1994.81 

994.81 

79.64 

166.33 

4.23 

451.26 

296.50 

76.00 
491.79 

1,822.31 

HistoricafSociety: 

Purchase  of  relics 

43.96 

Contingent  expenses 

Water  for  capitol  grounds 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Weather  bureau 

7.06 

4.23 

149.70 

712.86 

14.31 
258.49 

5.33 
19.36 

827.69 
137.18 
451,86 
118.58 
56.95 
828.81 

374.83 

1,583.97 

316.56 

87.91 

1,483.15 
846.06 

148.32 
593.26 

1, 181. 56 

768.42 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 
expenses 

87.63 

Printinar  tax  books 

359.96 

Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction: 
Rent 

5.33 

Contingent  expenses  .... 
Aztec     

247.23 

287.76 

827.69 
187.18 
451.86 
628.18 
56.96 
828.81 

283.58 

3,630.75 

1,887.18 

28.84 

liAs  Vegas 

Roflwell  ...           

Transportation  of  convicts. . . 
Insumnce,  capitol  building.. 
Printing  poll  books 

2,472.00 

1,962.40 

598.26 

15.75 

2,102.69 

2,196.66 

593. 2& 

Furnishing  normal  school. 
Silver  City 

107. 0(> 

Reimbursing    public    land 
board 

6.91 
9.84 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
Las  Vegas 

612,20 
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Statement  E. — Quarterly  gtatemerU  covering  the  first  quarter ,  etc. — Continued. 


Fond  or  account. 

Balances 
Dec.  2, 1901. 

Receipts 
during 
quarter, 

Transfers 
to  funds. 

Transfers 
from  funds. 

Warrants     ^^^^^ 
arawn.          jg^g 

Money's  Digest 

1247.19 
8,493.32 
1,821.02 

8:80. 7?             816. 46 

TeiTitoriAl    porpofies,    fifty- 
third  fiw*!  y^ar 

$1,234.92 

718.54 

120.70 

8,764.68 

82.14 

12,686.71 

61.64 
51.48 
82.82 

#58,348.85 

48,265.47 

8,185.07 

990,072.09 
50,805.03 
8,255.77 

Territorial  Institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year. 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  yfttir 

1 

Penitentiary, permanent .... 

Blind  asvlum,  permanent 

Deaf  and  dumo  asylum,  per- 
manent  

1,881.96 

1, 882. 67 

32.14 

12,686.71 

Special  purposes,  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

4,128.86 
8,462.14 
5,517.47 

8.923.53 

266.97 

3,503.57 

Expodtion  fund.  St.  Louis. . . . 

5,599.79 

188,814.19 
43.26 

i.#>i«i  ofiti^ndf  n^  debt  r  r  -  - .  T 



1 

Total 

188.770.96 

240,015.11 

188,819.78 

183,819.78 

109,175.78  1    814,610.31 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  December  2, 1901 $188,770.98 

Receipts  daring  quarter 240,015.11 

423,786.04 
Warrants  drawn  during  quarter 109,175.78 

Balances  February  28. 1902 314,610.31 

Statement  F. — Quarterly  statement  covering  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifif-third  fiscal 
year,  commencing  March  1,  190^^  and  ending  June  1,  1902, 


Fund  or  account. 


Balances 
Mar.  1,1902. 


Capitol  maintenance,  special , 

Capitol,  contingent  expense. 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

C4)inpen8ation  of  asseaBors... 

^wdal  tax,  fiftieth  fiscal  year 

sheep  sanitary  fund 

.\gTicnltiiral  college 

CniTersityof  New  Mexico, 
deficiencies 

rnirerritv  of  New  Mexico.., 

Deaf  and  l>umb  Asylum 

School  of  Mines 

Normal  school: 

Silrer  City 

Las  Vegas 

MiUtary  InsUtute , 

Insane  Asylum , 

hmne  Asylom.  permanent.. 

Interest  fund 

XUitiafand 

Supreme  court  fund 

Penitentiary,  current  ex- 
pense  

Penitentiary,  maintenance .. 

CooTict  earnings 

isalaryfund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compilation  fund 

&  per  cent  proceeds  United 
Slates  land  sales 

Cfmmim  school  Income 

Interest  and  sinking  fund, 
certiflcatfis  of  indebtedness. 

laierest  on  deposits 

D^Adency  fund 

Pullman  tax  fund , 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 

ceoond  fiscal  year 

^visional       indebtednesi 
bond,  sinking 

Territorial  institutions: 
FUty-flnt  fiscal  year .«.. , 
Rfty-aeoond  fiscal  year., 


$1.00 
2,326.92 
7,623.48 
2,446.61 
488.10 
2,542.18 
8,023.70 

247.44 

544.36 

72.80 

1,606.10 

2,806.01 
2,486.41 
1,705.54 
4,873.06 
2,377.09 
58,560.69 


^^IP^  I  Transfers 
during  j  to  lands, 
quarter.       ««"*""^. 


3,585.23 

1,022.96 

583.38 

28.055.56 


496.60 

2,185.50 
4,390.33 

18.721.26 

1,816.02 

154.60 

134.86 


19,470.01 


$8,690.10  1 
846.10 


76.81 


3,366.94 
2,177.65 


161.50 

2,580.46 
4,632.49 

1,362.47 
1,880.16 


896.78 

222.04 

678.28 

19.76 
1,281.19 


$429.28 


261.23 


326.48 
718.88 


481.02 

417.97 

668.07 

457.16 

1.306.17 


8,889.90 
126.98 
23.83 

644.18 
1,800.94 


Transfers  |    Warrants!    Balances 
from  funds,     drawn.    |June  1,1902. 


$5,966.82 
125.96 
23.88 


2,677.83 
1,392.68 


5,966.82 


167.16 
1,392.58 


199.86 
222.04 


19.75 
1,281.19 


$1,684.67  ; 


1,439.78  I 
60.13 


2,260.28 
2,564.20 


5,128.64 


2,654.97 
2,617.22 
3,178.19 
9,717.15 


1,686.44  ; 


$1.00 
1,121.68 
11,313.68 
1,862.83 
377.97 
2,618.99 
3,284.98 

678.92 

1,262.74 

72.80 

2,039.12 

463.75 

626.28 

2,162.69 

1,060.68 

2,377.09 

56,443.77 


1,524.39 

306.65 

721.13 

18,026.18 


656.10 

4,715.96 
7,886.88 

26,080.66 

2,696.18 

154.60 

333.73 


J§rth2©dtoy-vt3/i 


20,148.24 
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Statement  F. — Quarterly  statement  covering  the  second  quarter,  etc, — Continued. 


Fund  or  account. 


Territorial    purposes,  fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Special  purposes: 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year.... 
Fifty-second  fiscal  year.. 

Legal  expense 

Printing  laws  and  journals.. 

Translating  laws  and  Jour- 
nals  

Penitentiary  board 

Equalization  board 

SlKters*  Hospital,  Albuquer- 
que  

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Santa 
Fe 

Orphans'  school.  Santa  Fe  .. 

Grant  Ck)unty  Charity  Hos- 
pital  

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital 

Ladies'  Hospital.  Deming 

Eddy  County  Hospital 

Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Las 
VegM 

Children's  Home,  Albuquer- 
que  

Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, rent 

Publication     New    Mexico 
roster , 

Rent  of  armories 


Support  of  National  Guard. . . 
Printing  briefs  supremecourt 
Printing    dockets   supreme 

court 

Supreme  court,  legal  expenses 
Auditor's  office,  contingent 

expenses 

Treasurer,  contingent  ex- 
penses  

Library,  purchase  of  books  .. 

Library,  freight 

Supreme  Court  Reports,  Vol.  I. 
New  Mexico  Reports,  Vol.  II 
Supreme  CourtReports,  Vol.  II 
Governor,    contingent    ex- 

Historicai  MMiety:' 

Purchase  of  relics 

Contingent  expenses 

Bureau  of  immigration 

Weather  bureau 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 

expenses 

Printing  tax  books 

Superintendent  public  in- 
struction, contingent  ex- 
penses   

Transportation  of  convicts  .. 

Poll  books,  printing 

Furnishing  normal  school : 

Silver  City 

Las  Vegas 

Maney's  Digest . 


Territorial  purposes,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Penitentiary,  permanent .... 

Blind  Asylum,  pertnanent. . . 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  per- 
manent   

Special  purposes,  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Geological  survey 

Expodtion  fund,  St.  Louis... 

Capitol  building  bond,  sink- 
ing  

Capitol  contingent  bond, 
nnking 


Total 814,610.81 


Balances 
Mar.  1,1902. 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


r.80 
45.01 
93.60 
741.57 

494.39 
990.90 
878.42 

419.79 

122.74 
178.88 

927.74 
586.81 
193.76 
440.11 

760.38 

534.47 

5.33 

808.62 
220.96 
210.90 
660.24 

42.80 
370.78 

178.33 

429.16 
1,414.47 
486.17 
148.81 
922.81 
148.80 

1,522.31 

48.96 

87.91 

1,181.56 

763.42 

87.68 
359.96 


28.84 

1.962.40 

593.26 

107.00 

616.20 

16.46 


1,882.57 
82.14 

12,686.71 

266.97 
8,603.57 
5,509.79 

70,884.68 

81,805.86 


82,382.40 

2.17 
159.28 
99.10 


8,852.16 

8,820.58 

559.60 


284.21 
237.42 
878.95 

2.218.84 

439.52 


41«192.19 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


•90.06 

60.04 
121.61 
45.63 

28.46 

162.28 
281.27 

8L09 
8L09 
50.02 
59.51 

67.67 

20.25 


36.00 
59.97 
30.01 
n.91 

11.92 
44.57 

42.08 

60.05 
72.06 
18.02 
18.02 


l&Ol 

180.16 

15.01 
80.02 
180.14 
42.06 

18.02 
72.06 


80.02 

300.19 

72.06 


80.02 
2,882.40 
1,250.94 


27,566.74 


Transfers 
from  funds. 


•2,382.40 


10,784.56 

4,571.47 

569.60 


27,586.74 


Warrants 
drawn. 


Balances 
JuneL1902. 


$280. 5C 


388.23 
318.50 


838.67 


187.00 
188.46 
64.40 

49.00 
128.70 

200.10 

239.71 

5.00 

100.00 


633.27 
70.60 


60.00 
419.78 


1,868.85 


616.20 


451.61 


40,084.65 
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RECAPITULATION 

Balance  on  hand  March  1, 1902 $814,610.31 

Receipts  daring  quarter 41,192.19 

366,802.60 
Warrants  drawn  during  quarter 40,084.65 

Balance  June  1, 1902.'. ^ 315,717.86 

Statkmknt  G.— summary. 

Balances  in  hands  of  treasurer,  June  1, 1901 $299,485.91 

Receipts  during  third  quarter  fiftv-seoond  fiscal  year $98,066.75 

Receipts  daring  fourth  quarter  flitv-second  fiscal  year 88,559.97 

Receipts  during  first  quarter  fifty-third  fiscal  year 240,015.11 

Receipts  during  f^econd  quarter  fifty- third  fiscal  year 41, 192. 19 

417,834.02 

Total  to  be  accounted  for  by  treasurer 717, 819. 98 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  third  quarter  flf^-second  fiscal  vear $87, 570. 43 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  fourth  quarter  fifty-second  fiscal  year 54, 574. 54 

Paid  direct  by  treasurer  (see  note) 110,196.78 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  first  quarter  fifty-third  fiscal  year 109, 175. 78 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  second  quarter  fifty-third  fiscal  year 40, 084. 65 

401,602.08 

Total  balances  in  hands  of  treasurer  June  1, 1902 315,717.85 

Note.— Warrants  against  cattle  indemnity  fund,  sheep  sanitary  fund,  and  St.  Louis  Exposition 
fand,  are  drawn  direct  on  treasurer;  also  payment  of  maturing  interest  on  bonded  Territonal  debt, 
the  redemption  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  ($24,500  first  day  of  March  each  year)  with  interest 
thereon,  and  the  payments  of  any  maturing  Territorial  bonded  indebtedness  are  made  direct  by 
treasurer,  and  are  only  charged  up  against  these  funds  or  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  when 
the  "annual  burning  of  warrants"  takes  place;  the  last  occurring  November  16, 1901.  and  from 
which  date  no  charges  of  payments  made  from  such  funds  or  accounts  by  treasurer  have  been  made 
in  the  office  of  the  Territorial  auditor. 

Statement  H. — A8se89ed  valuation  of  the  Territory  for  years  1900  and  1901, 


1900. 

1901. 

Counties. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Arith- 
metical 
product. 

Cash 
product. 

Per- 
cent- 

^- 

lected. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Arith- 
metical 
product 

Cash 
product. 

Per- 
centage 

col- 
lected 
to  June 
1,1902. 

BemaliUo.... 

Chavez 

Colfex 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

$5,815,859.00 

2,258,742.00 

2,692,240.00 

2,276,386.00 

1,296,774.00 

8,547,220.00 

1,034,499.00 

1,118,660.00 

961,680.00 

744,420.66 

888,578.00 

514,701.00 

8,548,208.00 

1,720,170.00 

1,882,668.00 

2,174,176.00 

799,643.00 

1,936,560.06 

$79,506.18 
83,366.05 
88,500.77 
82,219.70 
18»876.14 
51,406.88 
15,281.04 
16,887.87 
18,706.82 

9,868.47 
12,726.49 

7, 375. 75 
62,988.64 
24,808.70 
20,177.67 
34,256.82 

9,707.58 
28,646.62 
26,294.68 

$46,895.72 

80.139.01 

82,341.67 

21,030.90 

16.407.94 

48,076.30 

6,564.35 

12,736.21 

10,062.22 

9,896.68 

6,682.88 

5,25L75 

38,604.18 

17,700.07 

16,900.28 

21,817.82 

6.244.39 

20,267.68 

12,207.78 

68 
90 
84 
66 
87 
84 
86 
80 
78 
100 
68 
71 
78 
78 
84 
67 
54 
70 
46 

$4,017,850.00 
2,596,299.99 
2,718,802.00 
1,985,470.00 
1,657,720.00 
8,108,427.60 

975,831.00 
1,164,759.00 

941,622.00 
1,038,807.14 

791,669.00 

629,708.00 
3,806,772.00 
1,806,07L00 
1,323,762.12 
1,922,450.00 

412,658.00 
1,869,888.00 
1,850,000.60 
1,179,088.00 
1,284,406.65 

$67,415.08 
87, 101. 13 
38,773.08 
28,372.36 
23,688.81 
44,419.48 
13,944.68 
16,644.41 
13,466.78 
14,887.41 
11,812.94 

7,569.45 
64,884.48 
25,837.38 
18,916.56 
27,471.81 

5,896.88 
26,720.63 
26,436.50 
16,849.10 
18,364.20 

$21,696.48 
17,922.83 
18,909.62 
12,297.60 
11,818.70 
20,522.78 
4,784.58 
6,766.01 
6,881.91 
7,267.20 
2,916.19 
3,264.17 
21,826.99 
10,588.48 
8,488.62 
9,926.89 
3,438.78 
7,166.29 
6,684.06 
7,204.60 
8,863.94 

37 
48 
49 
48 
49 

Grant 

Guadalupe... 
Unooln..  ... 
Mora 

46 
84 
40 
48 

Otcra 

Rio  Arriba... 

RanJuan 

Ban  Miguel... 

Santa  Fe 

Siena 

TaoB 

Union 

42 
25 
48 
40 
40 
44 
86 
58 
26 

Valencia 

McRmley 

1,668,946.00 

25 
42 

Uina 

48 

Total... 
Rate  of   tax 

■^ 

36,364,761.16 

625,480.47 
14.06  mil 

872,806.58 
s. 

71 

36.977,047.94 

628,402.00 
14.29  mil 

kl8,110.91 
Is. 

40 

Rkxabkb.— McKinley  and  Luna  new  counties.  First  assessment  tax  of  1901  Increased  assessed 
raluation  year  1901  over  1900  $612,286.78.  Collection  of  taxes  1901  includes  collections  only  on  account 
offimhalf. 
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RBPOBT  OF  THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  manner  of  taxing  sleepiufc  car  and  other  com- 
panies/' approved  February  23,  1893,  the  Pullman  company  reports  as  follows  for 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1902: 

First.  The  total  number  of  cars  operated  by  said  company  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1902,  was  21. 

Second.  The  names  of  the  counties  through  which  said  cars  were  run  and  the 
number  of  miles  in  each  county  are: 


County. 

Denver      Atchiaon, 
and  Rio    Topekaand 
Grande.    ;  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Fe 
Pacific. 

Southern 
Pacific. 

Colorado 

and 
Southern. 

Peco8 
Valley. 

Rio  Arriba 

71 

Colfax 

58.17 
36.84 
73.90 
40.51 
57.11 
22.65 
80.95 

Mora 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Bernalillo 

4.72 

Valencia 

91.18 



Socorro 

Sierra 

49.53 
80.27 
89.01 

j 

Dona  Ana 

57 
55 

Luna 

McKlnley 

70.70 

Grant 

55 

Union 

1      

88 

Guadalupe 



4 

Chaves 

141 

Eddv 

j 

41 

1 

Total 

71             MS.  84 

166.60 

167 

83 

186 

Third.  The  number  of  cars  so  run  and  operated  were  as  follows:  Standard  sleepers 
14;  tourist  cars,  7. 

Fourth.  The  gross  earnings  received  from  use  of  such  cars  between  points  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  during  year  ending  March  1,  1902,  were  $15,949.50,  upon 
which  amount  a  tax  (2}  per  cent)  of  $398.73  has  been  collected  and  apportioned 
among  the  several  funds  and  counties  as  provided  in  section  4120  of  the  Compiled 
Laws  of  1897. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Bernalillo  County  up  to  June  30, 1902,  is  $353,300,  made 
up  as  follows: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issne. 


Date  of 
matuTlty. 


For  what  purpose  Issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Nov. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Aug. 
July 
8ept. 


16,1891 
1,1892 
1,1898 
1,1895 
2,1897 
1.1901 
1,1901 


Year$. 
2D-S0 
20-30 
15-30 
10-30 
10-20 
20-30 
20-30 


Current  expenses , 

Bridge  building 

Current  expenses 

Funding  outstanding  indebtedness. , 

do 

Refunding  bonds 

Refunding  court-bouse  bonds , 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902  . 


Percent. 
6 
6 

6.9 
6 
6 
5 
5 


97,000.00 
30,000.00 
17,000.00 
64,900.00 
60,200.00 
106,200.00 
78,000.00 


368,300.00 


4,148,785.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  COLFAX  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
$74,000,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Banded  debt,     , 


Date  of  issue, 


Date  of  ma- 
turity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Jan.  18,1898 
Aag.  8,1897 
July  1,1895 
July     1,1886 


Jan.  18,1918 
Aug.  1,1917 
July  1,1926 
July    1,1928 


Current  expense 

Funding  bonds 

do 

Improvement  bonds . 


Percent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total  bonded  debt 

Af^nroved  accounts  unpaid  prior  to  June  80, 1902 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  June  80, 1902 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  yew  1902 . 


97,000.00 
18,000.00 
27,000.00 
16,000.00 


68,000.00 
6,000.00 


74,000.00 


2,984,474.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  MORA   COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
$90,560,  composed  of  the  following: 

Bonded  debt. 


D.teofl«ue.^tX 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Aug.    1,1889         10-20    Court-house  and  Jail . 

Interest  due  and  unpaid  on  bonds 

Floating  indebtedness \ 

Judgments  against  county 

Current  expenses 


Total  Indebtedness 

Total  aasessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  June  30, 1902  . 


Per  cent. 
6 


970,000.00 
10,000.00 
6,000.00 
2,800.00 
1,750.00 


90,550.00 


1,246,121.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  CHAVES  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  June  30,  1902,  is  $53,000,  composed  of  the 
following  items: 

Bonded  indebtedness. 


D.U,ofl»ueJ4?J^rt?J; 


For  what  purpose  Issued. 


Aug.  19, 

1891 

Jan. 

1, 

1901 

May 

1, 

1901 

July 

1, 

1901 

Years.    • 

15-30    Current  expense  bonds 

10-20  I  Lincoln  County  indebtedness  bonds 

20-30    Court-bouse  and  Jail  refunding  bonds 

20-^    Lincoln  County  indebtedness  refunding  bonds  . 


Total  Indebtedness  . 


Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902  . 


Rate  of 
interest. 


I^cr  cent, 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Ajnount. 


97,000.00 
5,000.00 
30,000.00 
11.000.00 


53,000.00 


2.905,505.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  DONA  ANA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
$77,752.56,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


July  1,1899 

July  1,1896 

Aug.  2,1897 

July  1,1889 

July  1,1891 


Veart. 
10-30 
10-30 
10-20 
10-30 
15-30 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Funding  bonds 

do 

do 

Current  expense  bonds . 
do 


Total  bonded  debt. 
Approved  accounts 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  valuation,  real  and  personal,  for  the  year  1902. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6- 


Amount. 


920.000.00 
23,100.00 

7,170.31 
14,000.00 

7,000.00 


71,270.31 
6,482.25 


77,752.56 


2,165,326.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  OTERO  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  Otero  County  June  30,  1902,  was  $41,602.03,  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of  I 
maturity.! 


For  what  purpose  Issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


-I- 


July  1,1899 
Jan.  1, 1901 
Nov.  1,1901 
Debt  created 


i 
Years.    ' 

10-20     Current  expenses 

10-20  I  Lincoln  and  Dona  Ana  County  indebtedness., 

10-20  I  Court-house  bonds , 

by  the  legislature  of  1901,  chap.  39 


Total  indebtedness  June  30, 1902 . 
Total  assessed  value  for  the  year  1902 . . 


PercetU. 


95,000.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

1,602.03 

41,602.08 


1,287,636.51 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  SIERRA  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  Sierra  County  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to  $55,000,  composed 
of  the  following  items: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 

maturity.                        For  what  purpose  issued. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

Amount. 

Sept.   1,1901 

1 
Years,    i 
15-80  '  Refunding  bonds .................^ 

Percent. 
5 

955,000.00 

Total  assessed 

value  of  real  and  ]>er8onal  property  for  the  year  1902 

1,552,402.80 

No  approved  accounts  unpaid— funds  in  good  condition^.  .^.^^^  bvGoOQlc 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  TAOS  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts 
to  $41,400,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Dateofi«ue.!^^,^rt<J^. 


-I- 


Jone  6, 1889 

July  2,1889 

Jaly  1.1802 

Aug.  2,1897 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Years, 
10-80 
10-80 
15^30 
10-20  I  Funding  bonds  . 


Funding  bonds . . . 

Current  expenses . 

.do. 


Total  bonded  indebtedness  . 


Tbtal 


value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1902. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


824,500.00 
8,000.00 
3,500.00 
10,400.00 


41,400.00 


695,946.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  GUADALUPE  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
130,458.94,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Jan. 
Aog. 


1.1898 
2.1897 


Year*. 
20-80 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Court-house  and  J  all 

Funding  Indebtedness  of  current  expenses. 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Approved  accounts  oatstanding,  1898 

Approved  accounts  outstanding  for  1899 

Approved  accounts  outstanding  for  1900 

Total  indebtedness 

Total  aaseased  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 . 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
6 


Amount. 


125,000.00 
2,785.46 


27,735.46 

911.97 

547.07 

1,224.44 


80,458.94 


1,260,087.20 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1902,  $20,856,  com- 
posed of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of  ma- 
turity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Dec.  80,1889 
Sept  1,1892 
Jan.  1,1898 
Oct  1,1892 
Apr.    1,1894 


Dec.  90,1919 
Sept  1,1922 
Jan.  1, 1928 
Oct  1.1922 
Apr.     1,1928 


Current  expense . 

Jail  bonds 

Current  expense . 

Judgment 

Current  expense . 


Total  bonded  debt 

Outstanding  accounts  approved  and  unpaid  to  June  SO,  1902 

Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  value  oi  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 . 


Percent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


18,000.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
2,600.00 
3.000.00 


20,100.00 
756.00 


20,856.00 


616,420.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to  $191,000,  com- 
posed of  the  following  items: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  Issue, 


Date  of 
maturity. 


January,  1897 
June,  1901 . . . 


Year9. 
10-20 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Fuuding  bonds  . 
do 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Approved  bills  which  are  unpaid  to  June  30, 1902 

Total  indebtedness  to  June  30, 1902 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent 
6 
5 


Amount. 


$24,000.00 
150,000.00 


174,000.00 
17,000.00 


191,000.00 


2,104,940.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   EDDY   COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1902,  $64,000,  com- 
posed of  the  following  items : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of  ma- 
turity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Bate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Nov.  80,1891 
July  1,1891 
Jan.  1,1892 
June.  2,1894 
Aug.    2,1897 


Feb. 
July 
Jan. 
June 
Aug. 


6,1921 
1,1911 
1,1912 
2,1924 
2,1917 


County  current  expense 

Court-house  and  Jail 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness  . . 

Bridge  bonds 

Bateman  act,  refunding  bonds . 


Total  indebtedness  of  county  June  30, 1902 

Cash  on  hand  in  the  various  county  funds  June  90, 1902 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902., 


PercenL 
6 
6 


$7,000.00 
20,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,000.00 
24,000.00 


64,000.00 


27,679.651 


1,932,449.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SANTA   FE  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
$986,739.22,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt 


Date  of  issue. 

Date  of 
maturity. 

Yean. 

July 

1,1882 

10-20 

Jan. 

1,1886 

16-90 

Jan. 

1,1890 

15-30 

Jan. 

29,1891 

16-30 

Mar. 

1,1892 

15-30 

Jan. 

1,1893 

15-80 

Aug. 

2,1897 

10-20 

For  what  purpose  issued. 


Current  expense 

do...... 

do 

Railroad  bonds  and  current  expense 

Railroad  bonds,  current  expense,  court-house  and 
jail. 

Current  expense , 

do 


Rate  of 
interest. 


PercenL 
8 
6 
6 
6 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Unpaid  coupons 

Floating  debt 

Interest  on  same , 

School  districts,  Cerrillos  and  Santa  Fe. 
Interest 


Totallndebtedneas 

Total  aasessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 . 


Amount 


€14,600.00 

27,000.00 

6,300.00 

281,500.00 

835,000.00 

3,500.00 
18,139.00 


681,039.00 

258,780.62 

8,385.90 

8,000.00 

29,333.70 

1,200.00 


986,739.22 


2,268,790.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   LINCOLN  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
$43,675,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 


Date  of  issue. 

Oct. 

3.1882 

Jan. 

1,1883 

July 

1.1H89 

Jnlv 

1.18M 

Aug. 

2,1897 

Date  of 
matnrity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


20     Funded  indebtedness. 

20  ' do 

15   do 

20-5u    Current  expenses 

20-30  .  Funded  indebtedness. 


I  Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 

I              8  $1,500.00 

8  800.00 

6  24,300.00 

I               6  6,000.00 

I               6  11,075.00 


Total  indebtedness I         43, 676. 00 

Total  assessed  val nation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 '    1 ,  127, 740. 00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   UNION  COUNTY. 

r 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts 
to  fl7,031,41. 

Bonded  debt. 


D.teo£l»ueJ„^iJ,?J 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of  ! 
interest.  | 


Amount. 


Nov.  21,1894 
Jan.  15,1895 
Mar.     1,1900 


Years. 
10-20 
15^ 
10-20 


Court-house  and  jail . 

Current  expenses 

Refunding  Donds 


Outstanding  indebtedness 

Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  value,  real  and  personal,  for  year  ending  June  30, 1902  . 


Per  cent. 

6  $20,000.00 

6  '  7,000.00 

4  I  14,500.00 

i  6,531.41 


47,081.41 
2,021,410.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  RIO  ARKIBA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to  $47,401,  as  follows: 

Bonded  debt. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 

Funding  bonds,  current  expenses  of  court-house,  Jail,  and  bridges. 
.\pprored  accounts  outstanding 

Total  indebtedness 

Total  aaKased  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 

8032—02 9 


Amount. 


$40,441 
7,000 


47,441 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SAN   MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  San  Miguel  County  to  June  30, 1902,  amounts  to  $501,464, 
as  follows: 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
maturity.| 


July 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1,1884 
1.1K89 
1, 1892 
1,1895 
1,1900 
1,1901  i 


For  what  purpose  iflsued. 


Veart.   ' 

10  '  In  payment  of  warrants 

10-30     Funding  debt 

20  I  In  payment  of  city  warrants. 

30  '  Refunding  bonds 

80     In  payment  of  hidgments  . . . . 
30  I  In  payment  of  interest . 


Judgments  against  the  county  for  past-due  coupons  and  approved  accounts  . 

Approved  account^*  due 

Floating  accounts 

Total  indebtedness 

Total  asseiwed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 


Rat«of  I 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
6 
6 
51 
4 


Amount. 


roo 

213,300 
17,500 

113.300 
34,200 
3.400 

115: 5H0 

500 


501.464 


4,567.290 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  GRANT  COUNTY. 


Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to 
$255,278.46,  composed  of  the  following  acc< 


and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
accounts: 


Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


July  1,1883 

July  1,1886 

July  1, 1889 

July  1,1889 


Date  of  ma-   | 
turity.        I 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


June  30, 1903 
June  30, 19a') 
July  1,1919 
July     1,1919  I  Current  expenses  . 


Railroad 

Funding  indebtedness, 
.do. 


Total  bonded  debt 

Outstanding  indebtedness 

Judgments  against  county,  with  interest . 
Coupon  indebtedness 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 

I  6  . 

7 
6 

'  6 


Less  cash  in  hand  of  treasurer  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  above  accounts. 

Total  indebtedness , 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 


957,000.00 
18.500.00 

116,500.00 
27,000.00 

218,000.00 
17.002.39 
15,803.19 
14,658.00 

264,963.58 
9,685.12 

255.278.46 

2,908.736.80 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  amounts  to 
$106,982,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


D*'' <"'«■"«•  maturity. 


For  what  purpose  i.ssued. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,  1882 
1.  1S8.> 
1,  18«9  ' 


Years. 


Aug.    1,  1SH9 
Jan.     1, 1891 


Jan. 
Jan. 


1,  1895 
1.  1897  ' 


10-20     Floating  debt 

10-20   do 

10-20  I do 

10-20  Current  expenses . 

10-20    do 

10-20     Floating  debt 

10-20    do 


Total  bonded  indebtedne.«s . 


'  Rate  of  !     »«,^„„* 
interest.!     Amount. 


Percent.  I 

I     si 

I  6  i 


$18,982.00 
3.800.00 
18,700.00 
3O,O0Q.00 
7.000.00 
20.000.00 
8.500.00 

106,982.00 

Total  a.«seswed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1902 1, 966, 968. 61 
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M'KINLEY  COUNTY. 

MeKinley  County  was  created  by  act  of  the  legislative  aasembly  of  1898-99  out  of 
the  western  part  of  Bernalillo  County,  which  act  provided  that  it  should  not  be 
on^anized  until  January  1,  1901.  The  assembly  of  1900-1901  increased  its  area  to 
3,255,940  acres  by  furtner  additions  from  Bernalillo  County,  and  also  attaching 
thereto  part  of  western  Valencia  County. 

The  assessment  roll  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  MeKinley  County 
to  be  $988,161.  The  amount  of  taxes  due  for  1902  on  this  valuation  is  $29,415.97. 
Thus  far  all  salaries  and  other  running  expenses  of  the  county  are  paid  in  full  to 
date.  The  only  indebtedness  of  MeKinley  County  September,  1902,  consists  of  an 
iesue  of  $35,000 In  bonds  to  cov«r  its  proportion  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  Ber^ 
nalillo  County. 

LUNA  COUNTY. 

Per  certified  statement  of  the  county  commissioners  of  Dona  Ana  County,  conform- 
ing to  section  9,  chapter  38,  laws  of  1901,  the  county  of  Luna  is  indebted  to  the 
countv  of  Dona  Ana  m  the  sum  of  $9,671.17;  approved  accounts  outstanding  to  June 
30, 1902,  $3,929.94;  total  indebtedness  to  June  30,  1902,  $13,601.11. 

Luna  County's  proportion  of  the  indebtedness  of  Grant  County  has  not  as  yet  been 
a».%rtained — is  therefore  still  undetermined. 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  perdonal  property  of  Luna  Countv  for  the  vear 
1902  is  $1,426,573.65. 

REC.\PITrLAT10N. 


Coanties). 


Assessed  valua-i 
Won.  I 


Bernalillo $4,148,785.00 

Chaves |  2,905,505.00 

Colfax '  2,984,474.00 

Dona  Ana >  2,165,326.00 

Kddv ;  1,932,449.00 


Gmnt 
Goadalape 
Lincoln  ... 

Luna 

Mora 

MeKinley  . 
Otero 


2,908,735.30 
1,250,087.20 
1,227,740.00 
1,426,573.65 
1,245,121.00 
988,161.00 
1,287,636.61 


Indebted- 
ness. 


Counties. 


AsjiesHed  valua- 
tion. 


S353, 
53, 
72, 
77, 
64. 
2.>5, 
30. 
43, 
18, 
90, 
35, 
41 


300.00 
000.00 
000.00 
752. 56 
000.00 
278.46 
458.94 
675.00 
601.11 
550.00 
000.00 
602.03 


ii  Rio  Arriba 8898 

I   San  Juan ,  616, 

;i  SanUiFe 2,268, 

I  San  Miguel '  4,567, 

II  Sierra |  1,562, 

I   Socorro ,  2,104, 

|l  Taos 695, 

I  Union I  2,021, 

Valencia ,  1,966, 

I            Total I  41,108, 


881.00  I 
420.00 
790.00  I 
290.00  I 
402.80  { 
MO.  00  I 
946.00  I 
410,00  1 
968.61 


Indebted- 
nem. 


$47,441.00 
20,856.00 

986,739.22 

501,464.00 
56,000.00 
91,000.00 
41,400.00 
47,031.41 

106,982.00 


746.07       3,128,181.78 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe,  September  IfSy  190g, 
Sib:  In  accordance  with  vour  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  busineBs  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1902,  with  the  exception  of 
the  executive  record  and  official  correspondence,  which  is  forwarded  directly  to  the 
President,  and  my  report  as  special  disbursing  officer,  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
Treasury  Department 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Ratnolds, 
Secretary  of  Ne^v  Mexico. 
His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
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Official  register. 
TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS. 


Office. 


Governor 

Secretary  

Solicitor-general  

Auditor 

Treasurer 

8ui)erintendent  of  penitentiary 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Librarian 

Commissioner  of  public  lands 

Adjutant-general 

Coal-oil  inspector 

Public  printer 


Jl'DICIARY. 

Supreme  court. 

Chief  j  ustice 

Associate  justice 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clerk 

District  courts. 

FirBt  district  ( counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Rio 
Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan): 

Judge  

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Second  district,!  counties  of  Bernalillo, 
McKinley,  and  Valencia) : 

Judge  

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Third  district  (counties  of  Donna  Ana, 
Sierra,  Grant.  Otero,  and  Luna): 

Judge  

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Fourth  district  (counties  of  San  Mig- 
uel. Guadalupe.  Mora,  Colfax,  and 
Union): 

Judge  

Clerk 

Diiitrict  attorney 


Name. 


Addres.s. 


Miguel  A.  Otero Santa  Fe 

J.  \V.  Ravnolds do , 

E.  L.  Bartlett do , 

W.  G.  Sargent do 

J.  H.  Vaughn do 

H.  O.  Bursum do 

J.  Franco.  Chavez do 

Lafayette  Emmett do 

A.  A.  Keen do 

\V.  H.  Whiteman ; do , 

J.  S.  (^lark East  Las  Vegas . . 

J.  D.  Hughes Santa  Fe , 


W.J.  Mills Las  Vegas.... 

John  R.  McFie Santa  Fe 

B.  S.  Baker '•  Albuquerque . 

F.  W.  Parker i  I^s  Cruccs. . . . 

D.  H.  McMillan Sworro 

Ja«e  D.  Sena I  Santa  Fe 


John  R.  McFie |  Santa  Fe. 


A.  M .  Bergere  . 
E.  C.  Abbott . 


B.  S.  Baker . . 
W.  E.  Dame  . 
F.  W.  Clancy 


F.  W.  Parker 

J.  P.  Mitchell 

W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn  . 


Do. 


Fifth   district   (counties  of  Socorro. 
Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy): 


Judge 
Clerk  . 
I>i.Htrict  attorney. 


W.J.Mills 

Secundino  Romero 

C.  A.  Spiess,  counties  of 
San  Miguel,  Mora,  Gua- 
dalupe. 

J.  Leahy,  counties  of  Col- 
fax and  Union. 


D.  H.  McMillan . 
J. E. Griffith  .... 
G.W.Prichard.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Term  expires. 


Jan.  22. 190f). 
Jan.  13,19U»). 
Mar.  19, 1903. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.     ■ 

Do. 

Do. 


Feb.  10, 1906. 

Do. 
Jan.  13,1906. 
Jan.  10,1906. 
Dec.  18, 1904. 


Albuquerque . 

do 

....do 


Las  Cruces. 

....do 

do 


Las  Vegas . 

do 

....do 


Raton  , 


Socorro 

do 

White  Oaks. 


FEDERAL  OFFICERS. 


Office. 

Name. 

Address. 

Term  expires. 
Jan.   29.1906. 

Surveyor-general 

M.  0.  Llewell>Ti Santa  Fe 

Collector  internal  revenue 

A.  L.  Morri.son I do Not  specified. 

United  States  attorney 

W.B.Childers Albuquerque Feb.  !3,19ft'). 

W.C.Reid Las  Vegas Mar.  13,1905. 

E.  L.Medler Albuquerque July  18, 190n. 

Assistant  United  States  attorney 

Do 

United  States  marshal 

C.M.Foraker do June    1.1906. 

Chief  dcDutv  marshal                 

F.B.McKeehan 

M.R.Otero 

do 

Do. 

Register  land  office 

Santa  Fe 

Jan.  29,1906. 

Receiver  land  office          .            ...... 

Fred  Muller 

N.Galles 

H.  D.  Bowman 

Howard  Leland 

do 

Dec.  12.1905. 

Register  land  office 

LiiBiscnices 

Jan.  29,1906. 

Receiver  land  office                         .  ... 

do 

Do. 

Register  land  office 

Roswell 

Do. 

Receiver  land  office 

Register  land  office 

Keceiver  land  office 

D.L.Geyer do 1  Feb.  28,1903. 

E.W.Fox Clayton 1  Jan.  12,1906. 

A.W.Thompson , do Do. 
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Official  register — Ck)ntinued. 
FEDERAL  OFFICERS— Continued. 


Office. 


Jk-arilla  Indian  agent 

Navaho  Indian  agent 

Mescalero  Indian  agent 

Superintendent  Government  Indian 

s'hool. 

Do 

Snperviring     teacher     Pueblo     day 

«*hools. 
Attoruey  for  Pueblo  Indians 


Name. 


N.S.Walpole.. 
G.  W.  Hayzlett . 

J.S.Carroll 

C.J.Crandall.. 


United  States  mine  inspector Jo.  E.  Sheridan 


R.P.CollIns 

MipsM.E.Dissette. 


A.J.Abbott. 


ihari  of  Private  Land  Claims. 


Chief  jiL«iice 

.is^x'iale  jastice. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do... 
Attorney 

Clerk.... 


Dflegaie  in  Congress. 


J.  R.  Reed,  of  Iowa 

W.  W.  Murray,  of  Tennes- 
see. 

H.  C.  Slues,  of  Kansas 

F.  I.  O.^bome,  of  North 
Carolina. 

W.  F.Stone,  of  Colorado.. 

M,  G.  Reynolds,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

J.  H.  Reeder,  of  Kansas. . . 


Delegate B.S.Rodey 


Address. 


Dulce 

Gallup 

Mescalero . 
Santa  Fe... 


Albuquerque . 
Santa  Fe 


Term  expires. 


Civil  service. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


do 1  Not  specified. 

Silver  City Do. 


I  June  30,1903. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Albuquerque |  Mar.  4, 1903. 


TERRITORIAL  BOARDS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


Name,  etc. 


Capttd  CMtodian  commUtee. 


Sol.  .S|tiefelberg,  president 

CommiRrtoner  of  public  lands,  ex  officio,  secretary . 
E.L.Bartlett 


Terriiorial  hoard  of  equaliz€Uian. 


J.  S.  Duncan,  president 

Venceslao  Jaramlllo,  secretary  , 

J  M.Sandoval 

J-  -\.  Mahoney 

J.F.Hlnkle 


Address. 


I     Term  ex- 
pires. 


Santa  Fe Mar.19,1903. 

do I         Do. 

do Do. 


I 


East  Las  Vegas Mar.  19, 190S. 

El  Rito ,         Do. 

Albuquerque Do. 

Deming Do. 

Ix)wer  Penasco Do. 


CalUe  sanitary  board. 


Martin  Lohman,  president. 

M.N.Chaffin 

E.G.  Austen 

C.L.  Ballard 

W.C.Bames 

J  A.  LaRue,  secretary 


I 


Sheep  sanitary  board. 


Las  Cruces Mar.  19, 1903. 

EastLasVegas ;         Do. 

Las  Vegas ,         Do. 

Roswell I         Do. 

Dorsey Do. 

Ea.st  Las  Vegas 


Solomon  Luna,  presiden t 

W.  S.  Prager,  vice-president 

Harry  W.  Kelly j  East  Las  Vegas . 

H.  F.  Lee,  pecretary Albuquerque . 


Los  Lunas . 
Roswell  . 


Bureau  of  immigration. 


W.  B.  Bunker,  president 

0.  Pendleton,  vice-president. 

A.  Grunrfeld,  trea.«.Tirer 

J.W.Bible 

J.E.  Torres 

Max  Frost,  secretary 


Land  commission,  ex  officio. 

^vemor 

Solipiior-ireneral 

Ummlgaioner  of  public  lands 


Mar.  19, 1903. 
Do. 
Do. 


EastLasVegas ',  Mar.19,1903. 

Aztec ,         Do. 

Albuquerque :         Do. 

Hanover •         Do. 

Socorro 1         Do. 

Santa  Fe I 
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Official  register — Continued. 
TERRITORIAL  BOARDS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


Name,  etc. 


Commission  o/ irrigation. 


6.  A.  Richardson. 

F.  Springer 

W.  A.  Hawkins  . . 
6.  W.  Knaebel... 
E.  A.  Miera 


Xero  Mexico  board  (^health. 


G.  C.  Bryan,  M.  D. ,  president 

J.Tascher,  M.  D.,  vice-president., 

W.  G.  Hope,  M.  D.,  secretary 

W.  D.  Radcliffe,  M.  D.,  treasurer . 

J.  H.Sloan,  M.D 

W.R.  Tipton,  M.D 

T.P.Martin,  M.D 


Board  of  dental  examiners. 


L.  H.  Chamberlin,  pre»«ident 

D.  W.  Manley,  secretary  and  treasurer  . 

F.  E.  Olney 

A.  A.  Bearup 

W.H.White 


Board  of  pharmacy. 


B.  Ruppe,  president 

W.  C.  Porterfleld,  secretary  and  treasurer  . 

E.  G.  M  urphey 

A.  J.  Fischer 

P.  Moreno 


Address. 


Roswell 

East  Las  Vegas . 

Alamogordo 

Santa  Fe 

Albuquerque... 


Term  ex- 
pires. 


Mar.  19,1 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Alamogordo Mar.  19,1903 


Albuquerque 

do 

Belen 

Santa  Fe 

East  Las  Vegas 
Taos 


:i 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Board  qf  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  managers. 


H.  L.  Waldo,  president 

A.M.Blackwell do. 

T.  Hughes,  8ecretar>' A  Ibuquerque  . 

R.  J .  Palen.  treasurer Santa  Fe 

J.J.  Hagerman i  Roswell 

W.B.Walton I  SilVer City.... 

T.  8.  Hubbell i  Albuquerque . 

UniversUii  qf  New  Mexico  {Albuquerqtie). 

Regents:  a 

F.  W.  Clancy,  president t  Albuquerque . 

J.  H.  Wroth, secretary  and  treasurer i do 

E.S.  Stover do. 


Albuquerque Mar.  19,1903 

SantaFe I         Do, 

East  Las  Vegas '         Do. 

Carlsbad ,         Do. 

Silver  City |         Do. 

I 

Albuquerque I  Mar.  19,1903 

SilverCity Do. 

LasVi^as i  Do. 

SantaFe |         Do. 

LasCruces t         Do. 


East  Las  Vegas ;  Jan.     1,1904 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


H.L.Waldo., 
E.  V.  Chavez  . 


New  Mexico  College  of  Aqricutiure  and  Mechanic  Arts 

(sut     ~" 


East  Las  Vegtis . 
Albuquerque . . . 


(saver  CUy). 
Regents:  a  I 

W.  A.  Cooper,  president I  Santa  Fe. 


J,  R.  Lucero . 

Seaman  Field 

H.B.Holt 

Q.  A.  Rlchard^n . 


Neto  Mexico  Normal  School  (Silver  City). 

Regents: 

Percy  Wilson,  president 

E.  M.  Young,  secretary  and  treasurer 

Robt.  Black 

W.Q.Ritch.., 

J.Corbett 


New  Mexico  Normal  University  {Ixis  Vegas). 

Regents: 

F.  Springer,  president 

M.  W.  Browne, secretarv  and  treasurer 

G.Sclby 

A.B.Smith 

C.Ilfeld 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Las  Crucw I  Sept. 

Demlng Sept. 

Las  Cruces i  Sept. 

Ro.swell j  Sept. 


2,1906 
2,19(M 
2. 1905 
2,1903 
2,1907 


2,1904 
2,1907 
2,1906 
2.1908 
2,19(^ 


Silver  Citv I  Feb.  18,1907 

do Feb.  18,1903 

do Feb.  18.19(M 

Engle I  Feb.  18.1905 

Deming ;  Fob.  18,1906 

I 


East  La*  Vegas I  Feb.  22,1907 

do '  Feb.  22,1906 

do Feb.  22,1903 

Las  Vegas ,  Feb.  22.1904 

....do I  Feb.  22,1905 


«  Governor  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  advisory  meml)ers. 
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Official  re^<fr— Continued. 
TERRITORIAL  BOARDS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


Name,  etc. 


Address. 


New  Mexico  School  qf  Mine$  (Soeoiro). 

J.  J.  Ban,  president 

C.  T.  Brown,  secretary  and  treasurer 

P.G.Bartlett 

J.E.Smlth 

A.  B.  Pitch 


New  Mexico  MUiiary  InttUvte  {RosweU). 

Regents: 

Nathan  Jaffa,  president 

W.M.  Reed,  vice-president 

R.S.  Hamilton,  secretary 

£.  A.  Cahoon,  treasurer 

J.C.Lea 


Territorial  board  qf  education. 

The  governor 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

President  of  St.  Michael's  College 

President  University  of  New  Mexico 

President  Silver  City  Normal  School 


MagKle  J.  Bacher 


Ident  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

New  Mexico  Intane  Atylum,  Las  Vegas, 

Botrdofdlrector8:a 

J.  Raynolds,  president 

M.  Brunswick,  secretary  and  treasurer 

N'.T.  Cordova 

O.L.  Gregory 

T.B.Hart... 


Board  of  penitentiary  eommiaeionera. 


F.  H.  Pierce,  preMident 

J.  T.McLaugnlin,  secretary . 

W.H.Newcomb 

Juan  Navarro 

Louis  Ilfeld 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Santa  /Vr. 

Botrd  of  trustees:  b 

R.  J.  Palen,  president  and  treasurer 

B.  M.  Read,  secretary , 

P.MuJler 

S,G,Cartright 


Socorro 

do 

Magdalena . 

Socorro 

Magdalena . 


RosweU 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Santa  Fe 

do 

.....do 

Albuquerque . . . 

Silver  City 

East  Las  Vegas . 
LasCruces 


Las  Vegas 

do 

East  Las  Vegas . 

do :.... 

Raton 


East  Las  Vegas . 

San  Pedro 

Silver  City 

Mora 

Albuquerque . . . 


Santa  Fe  . 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Term  ex- 
pires. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


2,1907 
2,1908 
2,1904 
2,1906 
2,1905 


Mar.  22,1906 
Mar.  22.1907 
Mar.  22,1908 
Mar.  22,1906 
Mar.  22, 1904 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1,1908 
1,1904 
1,1907 
1,1906 
1,1906 


2,1906 
2,1906 
2,1908 
2,1904 
2,1907 


Mar.  19.1908 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mar.  19,1903 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  Governor  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  advisory  members, 
fr  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  advisory  member. 

Federal  appropriations  for  disbursement  in  New  Mexico,  civil  etkihlishment,  fiscal  year  190S' 


General  title. 


Salaries. 


I  General  or 
incidental 
expendi- 
tures. 


Govenior  and  secretary 

Judges  (.5) 

wgUlative  assembly 

Sorveyor-general  and  office  force 

Sarveyor-general,  public  surveys 

Collector  of  internal  revenue  and  clerks 
t  nited  States  attorney  and  assistants ... 
Tnited  States  marshal  and  deputies 


34,800.00 
15,000.00   . 
11,940.00  I 
12,000.00  ' 


84,200.00 


Rejfbters  of  land  offices  (4).  limit  with  fees. . 
Rweivers  of  land  offices  (4).  limit  with  fees  . 

Inited  States  mine  inspector 

>avabo  Indians: 

Gallup  Agency 

Support  of 


8,320.00 
7,300.00    . 
10,600.00    , 
12.000.00 
12,000.00 
2,000.00  , 

1,800.00  \ 


9.610.00 

1,000.00 

18.000.00 

2,400.00 


3.600.00  : 


500.00 
25,000.00  \ 


Total. 


$9,000.00 
15,000.00 
21,560.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
10,720.00 

7.800.00 
10,600.00 
12,000.00 
15.600.00 

2,000.00 

2,800.00 
25.000.00 
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Federal  appropriations  for  disbursement  in  New  Mexico^  etc. — CJontinued. 


General  title. 


Jicarilla  Indians: 

Dulce  Agency 

Support  of , 

Mescafero  IndinnM: 

Mescalero  Agenev 

School 

Support  of 

Pueblo  Indians: 

Support  of 

Attorney  for 

Indian  s«chool.  Albuquerque,  superintendent  and  assistants. 

Indian  school,  Santa  Fe.  superintendent  and  assistants 

Court  of  Private  Land  Claims: 

Judges  (5) 

United  States  attorney 

A<«!istants  and  clerks 

Weather  bureau , 

Agricultural  college,  Las  Cruces 

Agricultural  experiment  station,  Las  Cruces 


Salaries. 


tSeneral  or 
incidental 
expendi- 
tures. 


$1,500.00 


1,800.00 
1,900.00 


Total 148,360.00     274.710.00,    423,070.00 


1,500.00 
3,600.00 
3,600.00 

25,000.00 
3,500.00 
6.000.00 
2,500.00 


S500.00  I 
25,000.00 

500.00  I 
8,300.00 
16,000.00  J 

3,000.00  I 

500.00 
55,900.00  I 
65,600.00 


4.000.00  I 
600.00  , 
25,000.00  I 
15.000.00 


Total. 


$2,000.00 
25,500.00 

2,000.00 
10,200.00 
16,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

69.500.00 

69,200.00 

25.000.00 
8,500.00 

10,000.00 
3,100.00 


PREPARATION   FOR  THE  GENERAL   ELECTION   OP   1902. 

The  j^eneral  election  for  the  selection  of  a  Delegate  to  Congrees,  members  of  the 
thirty-fifth  legislative  assembly,  and  county  officials  will  occur  on  November  4, 1902, 
and  the  preparations  for  this  event  have  busied  the  force  of  this  office  for  some  time 
past.  Registration  and  poll  books  have  been  printed  and  forwarded  to  about  500 
precincts  in  the  several  counties,  and  everything  is  now  in  readiness  in  so  far  as  this 
department  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  canvass  of  the  vote  for  Delegate,  as  required  by  act  of  Congress, 
it  it  now  incumbent  upon  the  secretarv,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature,  to  canvass  the  vote  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  when- 
ever such  members  represent  districts  composed  of  more  than  one  county.  As  there 
are  but  two  counties  in  the  Territory  which  compose  separate  districts,  this  procedure 
will  involve  considerable  additional  work,  and  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  enforce  prompt  compliance  with  the  law  requinng  that  poll 
books  and  certified  statements  of  the  county  boards  of  canvassers  be  returned  to  this 
office  within  fifteen  days  after  the  election. 

COMMISSIONS. 

During  1901  commissions  were  issued  to  11  commissioners  of  deeds  for  New  Mexico 
in  other  States,  to  205  notaries  public  in  the  several  counties,  and  to  129  Territorial 
oflScials,  members  of  Territorial  boards,  and  committees  for  various  purposes. 

Cmnmissioners  of  deeds  for  New  Mexico  in  otlier  States  and  countries. 


Name. 


Samuel  L.  Tavior 

Charle8  Edgar  Mill.«i 

Charles  Hall  Adams 

J.  Burke  Hendry 

Joseph  B.  Bramaii 

Abraham  H .  Fisher 

Simeon  W.  King 

James  L.  King 

Alfred  Mackay 

Charles  S.  Bundv 

Edwin  F.  Corey 

Isador  J.  Pocher 

Livingston  W.  Cleveland . 

Thos.J.Hunt 

JohnS.Wurts 


Post-office. 


I 


Philadelphia.. 

New  York 

Boston 

London  

New  York 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

San  Francisco . 

New  York 

Washington  ... 

New  York 

do 

New  Haven  . . . 
Philadelphia  . . 
do 


State. 


'Term  expires. 


Pennsylvania '  Nov.  l.S,  1902 

New  Vork Jan.   14,1903 

Ma.s8achusetts I  Mar.    1,1903 

England '  Mav  10,1903 

New  York Julv  80,1903 

Maryland I  Aug.  16.190$ 

Illinois '  Aug.  1^1903 

California !  Sept.  18. 1903 

New  York Oct.    21,1903 

District  of  Columbia..!  Nov.    4,19CS 

New  York Nov.  20, 1903 

do Dec.   11,1903 

Connecticut \  Mar.  31,1904 

Pennsylvania Mav     7,1904 

do I  May  24,1904 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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BANK   STATEMENTS. 

The  law  requires  that  State  and  savings  banks  make  a  semiannual  report  to  this 
department.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  complete  review  of  the  banking  resources 
of  New  Mexico,  the  secretary  undertook  to  supplement  this  report  by  addmg  a  state- 
ment from  the  national  banks  in  the  Territory,  and  througn  the  courtesy  of  the 
various  institutions  there  will  be  found  in  Table!  a  complete  summary  of  the  reports 
of  national  as  well  as  State  banks  doing  business  in  New  Mexico.  In  numbers, 
deposits,  and  gross  assets  the  banks,  both  national  and  State,  show  a  very  gratifying 
increase  during  the  last  year,  and  the  statements  will  be  found  to  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  eountry  banks  in  any  other  portion  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region. 

CORPORATIONS. 

A  glance  at  Table  II  will  convince  one  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  busineas  cor- 
porations we  are  receiving  the  attention  ofa  diven^ified  field.  The  word  '*forei§m" 
indicates  that  the  corporation  was  organized  originally  under  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  designated,  and  has  obtained  authority  to  do  business  in  New  Mexico. 
''Domestic"  corporations  are  those  organized  under  our  laws.  In  the  latter  class 
probably  75  per  cent  of  the  capital  represented  is  advanced  by  persons  in  the  Eastern 
money  centers,  and  this  fact  shows  that  such  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  invest 
in  enterprises  the  obje<'ts  of  which  are  development  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  Table  III  is  specified  the  character  of  charter  a^^ked  by  the  various  corporations; 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  and  mining  companies  is  encouraging; 
while  the  continued  increase  in  mileage  of  railways  proposed  promises  an  early  ful- 
fillment of  our  greatest  need.  All  of  the  mileage  proposed  by  these  companies  is 
bona  fide,  is  at  present  under  construction  or  survey,  and  when  completed  will  result 
in  a  marked  increase  in  the  business  of  the  sections  thus  opened. 

The  amounts  received  as  filing  fees  from  corporations  and  paid  over  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Territory  have  been  steadily  increasing  for  several  years,  and  the  sums 
are  now  considerable,  as  indicated  in  Table  IV. 

The  liberal  character  of  our  corporation  law  is  graduallv  attracting  attention,  and 
capital  frequently  incorporates  here  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  operations  in  other 
States  and  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  fact  that  our  law  does  not  require  the 
payment  of  an  annual  franchise  tax  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features,  and  if 
more  generally  understood  would  undoubtedly  result  in  making  New  Mexico  the 
domicile  of  raanv  lar^e  enterprises. 

This  office  is  daily  in  receipt  of  requests  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  information  r^arding  our  corporation  laws.  As  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
furnished  the  secretary,  either  for  sale  or  distribution,  he  has  compiled  and  printed 
at  his  own  expense  an  outline  of  the  procedure  and  fees  necessarv  for  legally  form- 
ing a  corporation  in  New  Mexico.  As  this  matter  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
prospective  investor,  a  copy  of  the  instruction  is  given  below. 

Skeleton  Abstbact  of  Laws  Governing  the  Formation  of  Corporations  in  New  Mexico. 

i  Careful  compliance  with  these  provisions  will  obviate  delays  incident  to  returning 

copies  for  correction. ) 

(1 )  Corporations  may  be  formed  for  benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  and  for  any  legitimate  business  enterprise. 

(Special  pro\dsions  for  railroads,  irrigation  companies,  banks,  and  building  and  loan 
associations.) 

(2)  Any  three  or  more  persons  who  desire  to  form  a  company  for  one  or  more  of 
the  above  purposes  shall  make,  sign,  acknowledge  before  some  ofl&cial  competent 
to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory  their  articles  in  writing,  setting  forth — 

I.  The  full  name  of  such  persons. 
II.  The  corporate  name  of  the  company. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  company  shall  be  formed. 

IV.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  and  number  of  shares  into  which  divided. 
V.  The  term  of  existence  not  to  exceed  fifty  years. 

VI.  The  number  of  directors,  and  their  names,  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of 
the  company  for  the  first  three  months. 

(The  board  of  directors  must  consist  of  at  least  three  members  who  are  stockhold- 
ers, a  majority  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  one-third  residents  of  New  Mexico.) 

VII.  The  name  of  the  city  or  town  and  county  where  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  located. 

(Whenever  a  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  in  another  State  or  Territory  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  such  company  may  be  located  in  such  State  or  Territory ,/ana  meetings 
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of  stockholders  and  directors  may  be  held  there:  Provided^  That  such  company  shall 
file  with  the  secretary  of  New  Mexico  a  certificate  designating  a  principal  place  of 
business  in  this  Territory  and  agent  residing  thereat,  upon  whom  process  may  be 
served,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  by  foreign  corporations.) 

VIII.  Date,  signatures,  and  acknowledgment  in  the  same  manner  as  deeds  are 
required  to  be  acknowledged. 

(3)  A  copy  of  such  articles  or  certificates,  certified  by  the  se^iretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory, shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  probat<3  clerk  in  the  county  where  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  corporation  is  located,  and  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
probate  clerk  to  file  or  record  in  his  office  any  incorporation  papers  or  copies  thereof 
that  do  not  contain  the  certificate  of  record  by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory. 

(4)  Within  thirty  days  after  filing  articles  in  the  oflfice  of  the  Territorial  secretary 
all  new  corporations  are  required  to  publish  a  certified  copy  of  their  articles  of  incor- 
poration in  one  issue  of  a  newspaper  having  a  general  circulation  in  the  county  in 
which  the  principal  place  of  business  is  located.     (Laws  1901. ) 

(5]  If  any  corporation  fail  to  organize  and  commence  the  transaction  of  business 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  nling  articles  its  corporate  powers  shall  cease. 

Fees  of  Secbetaby's  Office. 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  solicitor-general  it  has  been  ruled  that  when  a  corporation 
proposes  to  engage  in  more  than  one  line  of  business,  fees  must  be  collected  for  that 
particular  object  which  requires  the  largest  payment. 

All  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Mexico  or  under  the  law^s  of  any 
other  Territory,  State,  or  countrv  shall,  before  doing  business  in  this  Territory,  file 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  New  Mexico  articles  of  incorporation  in  writing, 
according  to  law  in  such  case  provided,  and  at  the  time  of  such  filing  the  secretary 
shall  collect  the  following  fees: 

(1)  Railroads:  Under  the  railway  incorporation  act,  basal  fee  $100,  plus  $1  per 
mile  for  each  mile  of  road  to  be  constructed  or  operated  in  this  Territory. 

(2)  Mining,  milling,  and  smelting  companies:  Capital  $100,000  or  less,  $25.  For 
each  additional  $100,000  or  fractional  part  thereof,  $5. 

(3)  Companies  for  colonization  and  improvement  of  lands,  irrigation  companies, 
sugar-beet  and  beet-sugar  companies:  Capital  $50,000  or  less,  $15."  For  each  mldi- 
tional  $10,000  or  fractional  part  thereof,  $1. 

(4)  Building  and  loan  associations:  Capital  $25,000  or  less,  $25.  For  each  addi- 
tional $10,000  or  fractional  part  thereof,  $1. 

(5)  Manufacturing  and  other  industrial  purposes  not  specified  above:  Capital 
$10,000  or  less,  $10.     For  each  additional  $5,000  or  fractional  part  thereof,  $2. 

(6)  Benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  and  scientific  purposes,  $1. 

(7)  Increase  or  decrease  of  capital  stock  of  companies  mentioned  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  25  cents  per  $1,000.  Amendments  to  articles  other  than  increase  or  decrease  of 
capital,  $10.     Any  amendment  to  articles  of  companies  mentioned  in  6,  $1. 

Certificate  designating  agent  and  place  of  business  in  New  Mexico,  $1. 

Of  fees  collected  under  6  and  7,  $1  to  secretary.  Of  fees  collected  under  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  $5  to  secretary.     Remainder  paid  to  treasurer  of  Territory  quarterly. 

For  certified  copies  of  any  documents  on  file  the  secretary  shall  collect  $1  plus  10 
cents  per  folio  of  100  words. 

I NCREASED  BUSINESS — A PPROPRI ATIONR. 

What  w^ith  handling  a  portion  of  the  election  machinery,  the  mileage  and  per  diem 
accounts  of  members  of  the  legislature,  editing  and  distributing  the  laws,  answering 
inquiries  addressed  to  numerous  commissions  which  do  not  exist  in  this  Territory, 
and  attending  to  corporation  and  other  matters  as  indicated  throughout  this  report, 
the  business  of  this  ofhi^e  has  assumed  an  extremely  vicarious  form.  Then,  too,  the 
volume  of  business  is  increasing  constantly  in  each  department. 

In  earlier  daysall  salaries  and  legislative  expenses  were  paid  direct  from  Washington, 
but  the  secretary  now  acts  as  a  sj>ecial  disbursing  officer,  without  compensation,  and 
is  obliged  to  furnish  bond  in  a  larjje  amount.  This  disbursing  of  Government  funds 
involves  a  great  volume  of  work  without  any  remuneration.  During  the  absence  of 
the  governor  the  secretary  is  obliged  by  law  to  assume  the  duties  and  resj)onsibilitie8 
of  that  office,  entailing  ('onsiderable  additional  work,  also  without  remuneration. 

An  act  of  Congress  (May  1,  1876,  R.  S.,  sec.  1845)  provides  that  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  shall  be  $2,500  jxjr  annum,  while  the  amount  appropriated  has  been  but 
$1,800.  Such  compensation  at  present  seems  rather  inadetjiiate,  when  the  increased 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  are  considered. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  that  this  matter  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  with  a  reque.-Jt  that  there  be  appropriated 
the  full  amount  allowe<i  bv  law,  as  that  is  more  nearlv  commensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position.  J^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Table  I. — National  and  State  banks  in  New  Mexico^  /tt/.v,  1909, 


Name  and  location  of  bank. 


Fir»t  Nationa),  Alamogordo . 

First  Xarional.  Albuatierque. 

First  National.  Carlabad 

First  National,  Clayton 

First  Kriiional.  Ijba  Vegaa 

Fmt  National,  Portalw 

First  National,  Raton 

First  National.  Roswell 

Fiw  National.  Santa  Fe 

Finit  National.  Santa  Roea  . . 

First  National.  Tucumcari. . . 

San  Mignel  National.  East 
Las  Vegaj) 

Raton  National .  Raton 

Silver  City  National,  Silver 
City 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albu- 
querque   

S.T.  Bitting  Bank.  Carlnbad, 

Bank  of  Demlng,  DemiuR  ■ . . 

Siena  County  Bank,  Hllla- 
boro 

LaM  Vegas  Savings,  East  Las 


Bank  of  Portalea,  Portales. . . 

atixens*  Bank,  Raton 

Citizens'  Bank,  Roflwell 

J.  N.  Brovles,  San  Man-ial . . . 
Silver  City  Savingn.  Silver 

City 

A,  Morton  &  Co.,  Springer. . . j 
Exchange  Ban  k ,  White  Oaks 


Resources. 


Loans  and 
discounts. 


premiums.' 


S160, 

1,08ft, 

218, 

106, 

4dO, 

94, 

248, 

820, 

266, 

17, 

22, 


753.90 
746.60 
432.62 
629.67 
412. 19 
869.04 
60ft.  07 
846.98 
432.62 
936.64 
209.49 


580.720.00 
9,029.08 

192,856.89 

690,621.06 
60,574.18 
115,988.98 

109,806.51 

106,615.04 
37,022.19 
82,075.00 

131,H21.77 
5,500.001. 


United         ^..^  Bank 

States     'bo^r  Rnd   building 
bonds  and  *^"™Ji"^,  and  real 


stocks. 


I    e.«tate. 


113,200.00  $19,067.50  13,014.00 

812,000.00'     42,813.26  64,000.00 

12,600.001 2,000.00 

18,671.75 1.889.87 

107,000.00;    26,80H.64  43,625.00 

6,882.08 4,813.07 

25.700.00     21^963.09  800.00 

26.000.00' 

94,500.00     45,035.18  21,273.97 

10,400.00          690.50  7,537.36 

6,789.06 2,173.00 

104.500.00     86,292.70l  16,475.00 

11,487.50'           94.42  1,419.31 

25,682.6ol    77,042.68  24,890.80 


Cash  and 

sight 
exchange. 


Aggregate. 


$104,906.00 

825,300.63; 

55,763.76, 

54,704.88 

258,931.84 

9, 187. 31 

286.280.49 

189,855.28 

400,358.47 

14,279.49 

19,695.12 

203.020.81 
26,247.28 


57,006.44 


$290,963.40 
2.329.860.51 
288.696.38 
176,896.07 
886,777.67 
65,&51.45 
683,368.65 
585,702.26 
827,600.14 
50,843.99 
50,866.67 

Wl,008.51 
48.278.44 


877,479.81 


Total. 


Name  and  location  of  bank 


5,062,294.05  769,262.84 


Capital  stock.    ^"SJjflt^"^    Circulation.      Deposits. 


Fir>t  National,  Alamogordo 

First  National.  Albuquerque 

FIM  National.  Carlsbad 

Rwt  National.  Clayton 

nr*t  National,  Lan  Vegas 

First  National,  Portales 

Fim  National.  Raton 

Firrt  National,  Roswell 

First  National,  Santa  Fe 

First  National,  Santa  Rosa 

First  National,  Tucumcari 

^«n  Miguel  National,  East  I.as  Vegas. 

Baton  National,  Raton 

Silver  City  National ,  Silver  City 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 

S.  T.  Bitting  Bank,  Carlsbad 

Bank  of  Deming,  Deming 

Sierra  County  Bank.  Hillsboro 

Las  Vega<4  Savings.  East  Las  Vegas  . . . 

Bank  of  Portales?,  Portales 

Citizens'  Bank.  Raton 

fltiiens"  Bank,  Roswell 

J.  N.  Broylex.  Sen  Marcial 

Silver  atv  Savings.  Silver  City 

A.  Morton  4c  Co.,  Springer 

Exchange  Bank,  White  Oaks 


$86,800.00 

ISO,  000. 00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 

100.000.00 
20,250.00 
75,000.00 
50,000.00 

150,000.00 
2.5,000.00 
17,500.00  i 

100,000.00  I 


profits. 


$5,928.84 
52,461.14 
20,566.99 
2,451.40 
14,799.59 
974.60 
31,412.12 
68, 884. 25 
47,897.98 


Total. 


22,500.00 
50,000.00 
72,400.00 
40,000.00 
30,000.00 
30.000.00 
30,000.00 
30.000.00 
50,000.00 
50.000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
30,000.00 


.S61.87 

58.868.10 


$12,500.00 
150,000.00 
12,500.00  I 
12.500.00 
94.050.00 
6,250.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
40,000.00 
10.000.00 


42.217.61 
19,637.93  , 


100,000.00 
9,700.00 
26,000.00 


10,181.71  I 
2,157.09 
3,346.37 
715.28 
950.00 
8,000.00 


526.  W  , 
8,970.00  I 
3,426.03  I 


1,314,450.00  I      384,6a5.74        522,500.00 


1.977, 
205, 
111, 
677. 

28, 
401. 
406, 
589, 

15, 

33, 
682, 

16, 
260, 
748, 

71, 
267, 
123, 
105, 

75, 
1H4. 
23, 
46, 
36, 
93, 


734.56 
399.37 
629.39 
944.67 
928.08 
176.85 
956.  .53 
818.01 
702. 16 
»43.99 
004.80 
140. 41 
078.44 
261.70 
9<)2.28 
827. 73 
584.72 
443. 51 
912.89 
124. 43 
215. 00 
976.  ,>1 
000.00 
ttM.44 
088.72 
740.86 


7,4.55,530.08 


Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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Table  II. — Corporation  filings  for  fi»cal  years  1901,  190:2, 


Arizona 

California. 
Colorado . . 
Delaware  . 
Illinois.... 

Indiana 

KannaH.... 
Maine. 


Maryland 

Mis.souri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ontario.  Canada . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota.... 

Texas 

West  Vlrjfinia  ... 
Wyoming 


Domestic. 


Total. 


Foreign . 


Number. 


Authorized 
capital. 


Number. 


$l,fi05,000  , 


4.025,(X)0 
(yjO.  000 
850,000 


dOO.OOO 


30,000 
660.000 


1,000 


300.000 
7,500,000 


26 
123  ' 


17,970,000 
71.766,925 


149  I   89,736,925 


1902. 

Authorized 
capital. 


5  $2,925,000 

1  100.000 

3  •  805,000 


1 

40.000 

1 

12,000 

2 

110,000 

1 

1,000.000 

3 

1,7.tO,000 

1 

350.000 

1 

10,  (XX) 

2 

2.750.000 

1  ,  250,  WX) 

1  I  l.OOO.OlK) 


2<*. 
178 


201 


300.000 
250.  (XK) 


ll,652.0(i0 
79, 193, 130 


90,  Wo,  130 


Table  III. — Character  of  corporation  charters  issued  for  (he  fiscal  years  1901,  190^, 


Character. 

1901. 

1 

Mileage. 

1902. 

Number.      Capital. 

6     81,530,000 
2    

Number.!    Capital. 

1 
6  '  S4, 820, 000 
10  1 

Mileage. 

Banks  and  building  and  loan  a.s8o- 
ciationfl 

Benevolent  and  charitable 

Irrigation  and  improvement 

5       1,392.000 

47  1    2.817,425 

M     67,435,000 

5     16,561.500 

10  j    2.011,000 

63       4,796,600 

110     73,017.630 

5       6,200,000 

Manufacturing  and  other  industrial 
pursuits 

Mining,  milling,  and  smelting 



Rtiil  way  companies 

730 

449 

Total 

149     89,785,925 

730  1 

204     90, 845, 130                449 

T.\BLE  IV. — Incorporation  fees  paid  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  years  1901,  19<)^ 


1901. 


1902. 


Firstouarter |  598.5.00  i      $8,288.50 

Second  quarter >  2,073.00  2.600.50 

Third  quarter 1,968.75  ,        2,659.CX) 

Fourth  quarter 2, 614.  (X)  2, 158. 00 

Total 7,640.75  10,706.00 


RAILROAD   CONSTRUCTION. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  1,  1902, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclope  herewith  a  report  on  the  railroad  pitiiation  in  New 
Mexico  on  June  30,  1902,  for  your  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 

Max  Frokt, 
Secretary  Xeu'  }fexico  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

(rover nor  of  New  Mexico, 
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New  Mexico  owes  its  modern  progress  in  great  part  to  the  railroads,  for  its  new  era 
of  development  and  advancement  datet*  from  the  time  that  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  sys- 
tem entered  the  Territory.  The  caune  for  the  especially  rapid  gro^vth  of  the  tefri-  * 
tory  during  the  past  three  or  four  yeare  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  railroad  building 
that  commenced  soon  after  the  'first  inauguration  of  the  late  President  William 
MoKinley  and  which  was  continued  uninterrupted  ever  since.  At  the  close  of  the 
fi.scal  year,  June  30,  1902,  New  Mexico  had  2,263  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  all  hut 
216  miles  are  standard  gauge.  There  were  also  at  that  date  230  miles  of  railroad 
under  construction,  12  miles  were  l^ing  reconstructed,  and  arrangements  had  Ijeen 
completed  for  the  building  of  59  miles  additional  by  June  30,  1903.  Before  that  date 
there  will  in  all  probability  have  commenced  the  construction  of  290  miles  of  new 
railroad  by  the  great  Santa  Fe  system  within  the  Territory,  and  po8sil)ly  300  miles 
more  by  other  railroad  comimni'es.  This  sums  up  the  railroad  situation  here  at  this 
writing.  There  are  other  plans  of  railroad  building  which  will  materialize  sooner  or 
later,  but  the  above  figures  include  only  the  railroads  that  have  been  built  and  are  in 
o|)eration  or  are  certain  to  be  l)uilt  within  the  next  twelve  months  or  on  which  con- 
istruction  will  be  commence<l  in  that  time.  Every  county  of  the  Territ<jry,  except 
San  Juan,  has  railroad  connection  with  the  outside  world,  while  the  cities  of  Santa  Fe 
and  Deraing  are  points  on  three  railroad  systems. 

THE  ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    AND  SANTA   FE  RAILWAY. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railwav  is  the  pioneer  railway  system  of  the 
Territory,  and  owns  almost  one-half  of  the  railway  mileage  of  this  (-ommonwealth. 
hti  main  line  and  branches  tap  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts,  and  it  has  done 
nmch  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  future  Sunshine  State.  The  railway  enters  the  Ter- 
ritorj'  a  short  distam-e  north  of  the  station  Lynn,  in  Colfax  County,  at  an  elevation  of 
7.557  feet,  and  passese  southward  through  Colfax,  Mora,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Bernalillo  counties,  a  rich  stock,  mining,  and  agricultural  country,  to  Isleta,  the 
junction  point  with  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific,  at  an  elevation  of  4,877  feet.  The  impor- 
tant towns  of  Raton,  Springer,  Wagon  Mound,  Las  Vegas,  Cerrillos,  and  Albuquerque 
are  on  this  division,  oesiaes  a  number  of  les^^er  settlements.  The  capital  city  of 
Santa  Fe  is  connected  with  this  line  by  an  eighteen-mile  branch  line  from  Lamy.*  A 
short  branch  from  Waldo  taps  the  important  Madrid  coal  fields,  and  a  branch  12 
miles  long  is  being  built  now  from  Hebron  station,  in  Colfax  County,  to  tap  the  Wil- 
low Creek  coal  fields.  From  Dillon,  in  Colfax  County,  a  branch  5  miles  long  enters 
the  Blossburg  and  Gardner  coal  fields.  From  Las  Vegas  a  branch  a  little  over  6 
miles  long  makes  connection  with  Las  Vegas  Hot  Spriniw  and  the  famous  Monte- 
zuma Hotel.  At  Las  Vegas  and  at  Albuquerque  the  railroad  company  has  built 
magnificent  new  depots  and  contemplates  the  building  of  a  new  depot  at  a  cost  of 
|30,(K)0  at  Raton  by  next  June.  Over  the  Raton  pass  the  main  line  was  double- 
tracked  this  year  and  over  the  (xlorieta  Mountain  it  is  being  reconstructed  on  an 
easier  grade.  At  French,  near  Springer,  this  division  is  cross^  by  the  Dawson  Rail- 
way, and  at  Kennedv,  a  few  miles  south  of  Lamv,  by  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Rail- 
way. At  >Iaxwell  City  the  Taos,  Cimarron  and  Taos  Valley  Railway,  for  which  a 
coriipany  has  been  incorporated,  and  of  which  a  survey  has  been  completed,  is  to 
start,  following  the  Cimarron  River,  thence  the  Moreno  Creek  to  Elizabeth  town, 
across  the  Taos  divide  to  Taos  and  Embudo  to  a  connection  with  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad.  It  is  not  known  when  this  line  will  be  built,  although  it  is  to 
be  in  the  near  future. 

From  Isleta  south  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  winds  through  the  fertile  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  an  almost  continuous  garden,  passing  the  important  towns  of  Los  Lunas, 
Belen,  Socorro,  San  Antonio,  San  Marcial,  Rincon.  ana  Las  Cruces,  entering  Texas 
at  the  station  of  La  Tuna,  at  an  elevation  of  3,770  feet.  The  distance  from'  Lynn  to 
Ia  Tuna  is  485  miles.  The  first  branch  line  south  of  Isleta  connects  Socorro  \vath 
the  mining  town  of  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  27  miles.  A  company  has  been  incor- 
porated to  build  the  Black  Range  Railway  from  Magdalena  into  Sierra  County,  and 
the  survey  has  been  made,  but  constrwtion  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

From  fiincon  a  branch  line  touches  the  railroad  center  of  Deining,  where  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway. 
The  terminus  of  this  branch  is  at  Silver  City,  the  prosperous  county  seat  of  Grant 
County.  The  length  of  this  branch  line  is  101  miles.  From  the  Rincon  branch  at 
Nutt  a  spur  has  been  built  to  the  mining  camp  of  Lake  Valley,  13  miles.  From 
Whitewater  station  a  spur  has  been  built  to  the  mining  camp  of  Santa  Rita,  in  Grant 
County,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  while  from  Hanover  Junction,  on  this  branch,  there 
18  a  spur  to  f  ierro,  a  distance  of  6^  miles.    This  part  of  the  system  from  Isleta  to 
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El  Paso,  with  its  branches,  enters  the  counties  of  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  Socorro,  Donna 
Ana,  Luna,  Grant,  and  Sierra. 

From  Isleta  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific  Railroad  strikes  across  the  Continental  Divide 
into  Arizona,  haying  its  termini  at  San  Die^,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Gallup,  a  coal-raining  town,  is  the  principal  city  on  this  road  in  New  Mexico.  This 
line  leaves  the  Territory  near  the  station  of  Manuelito.  The  distance  from  Isleta  to 
the  Territorial  boundary  is  162  miles.  A  branch  line  from  Thoreau  to  Farmington 
and  Durango  has  been  discussed,  but  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  build  it 
The  large  railway  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  are  located  at  Albuquerque,  and  shops 
and  offices  are  niaintained  at  Raton,  Las  Vegas,  and  San  Marcial  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  some  years  ago  acquired  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  Railway,  which  traverses  the  countie.i  of  Eddy  and  Chaves,  entering  the 
Territory  from  the  south  on  the  Texas  line,  from  there  following  the  Pecos  River  to  near 
RoHwell,  and  from  thence  running  northeast  through  a  cornerof  Guadalupe  County  out 
of  the  Territory  into  Texas  again,  in  which  State  a  junction  is  formed  with  the  Colo- 
rado and  Southern  Railwav,  as  well  as  with  the  Southern  Kansas  and  Panhandle 
division  of  the  AtchL-^on,  "fopeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  at  Amarilla.  The  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  commands  an  immense  stock  business  and  in  New 
Mexico  passes  through  a  rich  stock  as  well  as  agricultural  region.  The  beautiful  and 
prosperous  towns  of  Carlsbad,  Ha^erman,  Roswell,  and  Portales  are  on  this  line, 
which  is  192  miles  long  in  the  Territory.  In  connection  with  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  Kailwav,  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system  has  decided  upon  an  important 
railway  project  which  will  give.it  the  shortest  line  of  any  transcontinental  roarl  to 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  Citv.  This  is  the  building  of  250  miles  of 
standard  gauge  railroad  froth  near  Portales,  Chaves  County,  to  some  point  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  there  to  cross  that  river  and  a  few  miles  farther  on  to  connect  with  the 
Santa  Fe-Pacific  at  or  near  Kio  Puerco,  in  Valencia  County.  This  line,  it  is  thought, 
will  go  through  Abo  Pa^s,  and,  besides  giving  the  Santa  Fe  system  the  desired  short 
line  to  California,  will  open  to  settlement  a  country  capable  of  considerable  develop- 
ment. A  line  from  Roswell  to  El  Paso  is  spoken  of,  but  the  project  has  not  yet  taken 
tangible  shape.  At  Roswell  connection  will  be  made  with  the  proposed  Roswell, 
Santa  Fe  and  Northeastern  Railway,  which  project,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
incorporated. 

Passing  or  tapping,  as  it  does,  15  out  of  the  21  cK>untie8  of  the  Territorv,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  enjoys  a  commanding  position  in  the 
railroad  situation  of  the  Territory,  from  which  it  draws  a  gratifying  amount  of 
passenger  and  freight  traffic.  The  railway  company  in  turn  is  fostering  industries 
and  encoura^ng  immigration  along  its  lines.  The  coal  fields,  mining  districts,  agri- 
cultural sections,  stock  ranges,  scenic  beauties,  historic  and  prehistoric  attractions 
reached  via  this  line  in  New  Mexico  mean  an  ever-increasing  trafiSc  and  revenue  to 
the  system  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  great  "Sunshine"  Territory. 

THE  DENVER  AND   RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Santa  Fe  system  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road entered  the  Territory  from  the  north,  but,  unlike  the  Santa  Fe,  it  has  added  but 
little  to  its  mileage  since  its  advent  into  New  Mexico.  The  road  enters  the  Territory 
5  miles  south  of  Antonito,  Colo.,  traversing  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba  counties,  and  near 
Embudo  enters  the  fertile  Rio  Grande  Valley,  leaving  it  again  south  of  San  Ildefonso 
and  making  its  terminus  at  Santa  Fe.  The  distance  is  120  miles.  The  line  is  narrow 
gauge,  but  definite  assurance  has  been  given  that  it  will  be  made  standard  gauge 
within  a  year  or  two.  Santa  Fe  and  Espanola  are  the  most  important  towns  on 
this  line,  although  it  also  carries  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  for  the  town  of 
Taos,  which  is  reached  by  stage,  and  other  settlements  in  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba  coun- 
ties. The  scenerv  along  part  of  the  line  is  magnificent  in  its  grandeur,  and  it  passes 
through  the  fertile  and  beautiful  Espanola  Valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad,  from  Antonito  to  Durango,  also  narrow  gauge,  goes  for  69  miles 
through  Rio  Arril>a  County,  the  principal  towns  on  this  line  feing  the  coal  camps  of 
Monero  and  the  railroad  town  of  Chama.  The  scenery  along  this  line  in  New  Mex- 
ico, especially  in  the  Cumbres  Range,  is  among  the  most  magnificent  in  New  Mexico. 
Near  Chama  a  branch,  17  miles  loiig,  traverses  the  tiral^er  lands  on  the  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla grant.  The  entire  mileage  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  ( jrande  Railroad  in  New  Mexico 
is  215JI  miles,  and  it  traverses  the  counties  of  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and  Santa  Fe,  which 
are  capable  of  immense  development  and  even  at  present  furnish  a  large  tonnage  to 
the  road.  A  subsidiary  ccimpany  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  has  oeon 
incorporated  to  build  a  branch  line  into  the  fertile  San  Juan  and  Las  Animas  valleys, 
but  no  permanent  survey  has  yet  been  made. 
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THE  SOUTHERN   PACIFIC. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  traversee  167i  miles  in  southern  New  Mexico,  enter- 
ing the  Territory'  3  miles  west  of  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  and  running  through  Dona  Ana,  Luna, 
and  Grant  counties,  crossing  the  Arizona  boundary  near  Steins  Pass,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,087  feet.  The  elevation  at  the  Texas  boundary  is  3,740  feet.  Deming,  where 
connection  is  made  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  and  Lords- 
burg,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Lordfburg  and  Hachita  and  the  Arizona- 
New  Mexico  railroads,  are  the  principal  towns  on  this  road  in  New  Mexico.  The 
road  pafi»es  through  an  extenwve  stock  country  and  touches  several  important  min- 
in^r  districts.  At  piesent  the  line  between  Straut-g  and  the  Rio  Grande  River  is  Xmng 
rebuilt,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  erade.  The  distance  is  about  11  miles,  and  the 
reconstruction,  including  a  new  brioge  over  the  Rio  Grande,  will  cost  $1,500,000. 

THE  COLORADO   AND  SOUTHERN   RAILROAD. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad,  which  connects  Denver,  Colo.,  with  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  croHses  the  northeastern  comer  of  New  Mexico,  its  mileage  being 
entirely  in  I'nion  County.  The  line  enters  the  Territory  near  Emery  Gap  at  an 
elevation  of  6,462  feet  and  leaves  the  Territory,  after  traversing  it  for  83  miles,  at 
Texline,  Tex.,  at  an  elevation  of  4,694  feet.  The  principal  towns  in  New  Mexico  on 
the  Colorado  and  Southern  are  Clayton,  the  county  seat  of  Union  County,  and  Folsom. 
The  section  traversed  is  mainly  a  stock  country.  " 

THE  CHICAGO,  ROCK   ISLAND   AND   PACIFIC  SYHTTEM. 

Next  to  the  Santa  Fe  system,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  with 
ito  allied  railroads,  has  tl^e  greatest  amount  of  mileage  in  the  Territory.  This  is  of 
rn-ent  construction,  the  El  Paeo  and  Northeahtern  Railway  having  leen  built  about 
five  years  ago  and  the  other  parts  of  the  system  within  the  pat-t  two  years,  while  the 
Pawson  branch  is  almost  completed.  The  coming  of  this  system  into  New  Mexic*o 
i.*«  doing  i^reat  work  for  the  development  of  the  hitherto  pom'ewhat  neglected  eastern 
and  east-central  portions.  New  towns  have  sprung  up  along  the  line,  and  population 
in  the  sections  traversed  has  been  doubled  in  two  years. 

The  line  from  the  Texas- New  Mexico  boundary  is  known  as  the  Rock  Island  and 
El  Paso  Railway,  while  the  line  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Carizozo  is  the  El  Paso  and  Rock 
Island  Railway  and  the  line  from  Carizozo  to  El  Paso  is  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railway.  The  mileage  of  these  three  railways  is  384  miles  and  of  their  branch  lines 
as  far  as  constructed,  69.  There  are  61  miles  under  constniction.  These  lines  cross 
or  enter  Union,  Guadalupe,  Valencia,  Limroln,  Socorro,  Otero,  San  Miguel,  Mora, 
and  Colfax  counties,  passing  in  greater  part  through  a  wealth]^  stock  country,  but  also 
tapping  the  Dawson  and  the  Capitan  coal  fields,  rich  mining  districts,  and  fertile 
a^mcultural  sections.  After  entering  New  Mexico  from  Texas  the  first  town  of 
importance  on  the  Rock  Island  and'  El  Paso  Railway  is  Tucumcari,  in  Guadalupe 
Coonty,  near  the  Union  County  line.  Here  the  Dawson  Railway  starts,  crossing  tne 
Santa  "^e  Railway  at  French,  in  Colfax  County.  The  line  from  French  to  Dawson  is 
completed,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  while  the  line  from  French  to  Tucumcari,  111  miles, 
has  50  miles  completed  and  the  other  61  miles  are  under  construction.  After  Tucum- 
cari, the  only  other  important  town  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  Railway 
v  its  terminus,  Santa  Rosa,  where  a  high  bridge  crosses  the  Pecos  River.  At  Llano 
station  the  proposed  Portales  cut-off  of  the  Santa  Fe  will  cross  the  Rock  Island  and 
£1  Paso.  At  Santa  Rosa  connection  is  made  with  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Rail- 
way, which  terminates  at  Carizozo,  in  Lincoln  County,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  F^l  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  for  El  Paso.  The  length  of  the  El  Paso 
and  Rock  Island  Railway  is  128  miles.  It  passes  through  a  stoi:k  and  mining  region. 
At  the  new  town  of  Torrance  connection  will  be  made  with  the  Santa  Fe  Central 
Railway,  at  present  under  construction,  and  the  proposed  Roswell,  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railway.  From  Carizozo  the  Capitan  Branch  of  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern runs  to  Capitan,  a  distance  of  21  miles.  This  line  taps  the  Capitan  coal  fields 
and  the  Nogal,  White  Oaks,  and  other  gold-mining  districts.  A  short  spur  has  Ijeen 
bailt  to  Nooal  from  Nogal  Springs  on  the  Capitan  Branch.  From  Carizozo  the  El 
Paso  and  Northeastern  runs  to  El  Paso,  crossfng  the  New  Mexico-Texas  line  south  of 
Hereford.  The  mileage  of  this  road  in  New  Mexico  is  126  miles.  The  principal 
town  on  this  line  is  the  prosperous  and  progressive  city  of  Alamogordo,  founded  only 
four  years  ago:  At  this  point  the  wonderful  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain 
Rait]x)ad,  which  is  an  engineering  marvel,  starts,  touching  the  settlement  of  La  Luz, 
the  summer  resort  of  Cloudcroft,  at  an  elevation  of  8,650  feet,  and  having  its  present 
terminus  at  Cox  Canyon.    This  road  was  built  to  haul  the  timber  from  the  Sacramento 
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Mountains  to  the  large  sawmills  at  Alamo^ordo.  In  its  course  of  28  miles  it  climbs 
from  an  elevation  of  4,320  feet  to  an  elevation  of  8,800  feet. 

At  Jarilla  Junction  a  3-mile  spur  taps  the  Jarilla  mining  camp. 

The  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso,  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island,  and  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  railways  give  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific  system  by  far  the 
shortest  line  from  CKicago  and  Kansas  City  to  El  Pa^-o  and  Mexico  and  by  way  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles. 

THE   EL   PASO   AND  SOUTHWESTERN   AND   ALLIED   RAILWAYS. 

The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway  is  another  new  railroad  in  New  Mexico, 
having  been  constructed  within  the  past  two  years  and  is  still  partly  under  construc- 
tion. Its  present  terminus  in  the  Territory  is  Deming,  while  its  w^estern  terminus  is 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  where  connections  are  made  with  lines  of  the  same  system  for  Bisbee 
and  Nacosari,  the  former  in  Arizona  and  the  latter  in  Mexico. 

The  length  of  the  ¥A  Paso  and  Southwestern  line  as  far  as  con^^tructed  is210j  miles. 
The  line  from  Carrizilillo  Springs  to  El  Paso,  40  miles  in  length,  is  under  constrnc- 
tion.  The  road  is  finely  constructed,  having  all  the  appliances  of  mo<iern  railroads, 
and  nowhere  has  the  work  or  material  been  ^^kimped  or  slighted.  The  steel  weighs 
80  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  motive  power  and  equipment  is  first-class  in  every 
respect.  The  20  miles  from  El  Paso  west  has  l?een  the  hardest  and  mo^t  expensive 
to  construct,  as  it  involved  a  grade  crog^ing  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  building 
of  an  expensive  bridge  across  the  Rio  (xrande,  and  the  overcoming  of  a  heavy  grade. 
The  engineering  of  this  portion  of  the  road  has  been  so  skillfully  done,  and  the 
grades  and  curves  so  distributed  that  an  engine  can  take  an  ordinarily  loaded  train 
over  this  line  without  the  aid  of  a  helper. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  railroad  building  has  been  done  by  the  firm  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  in  order  to  put  its  copper  mines  at  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  and  Nacosari,  Mexico, 
in  connection  with  competing  railroad  lines  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  same  company 
has  also  built  a  railroad  from  Douglae,  which  is  in  Arizona,  near  the  Arizona-New 
Mexico  line,  south  to  Nacosari. 

The  Lordsburg  and  Hachita  road,  38J  miles  long,  has  been  completed.  It  runs  from 
Lordsburg  to  Hachita,  entirely  in  Grant  County.  It  is  a  standard-gauge  road,  laid 
with  80-pound  steel.  This  road  was  built  by  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  of  Clif- 
ton, Ariz.,  as  a  continuation  of  ita  road  from  Clifton  to  Ix)rdsDurg,  to  connect  with 
the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  which  it  does  at  Hachita.  This  gives  the  Arizona 
,Copi)er  Couipany  a  competing  freight  outlet. 

Phelps,  D(xlge  &  Co.  are  the  stockholders  of  the  Detroit  Copper  Company,  at  Mo- 
renci,  Ariz.,  some  7  miles  from  Clifton,  and  the  freight  of  this  company  has  always 
been  handled  by  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  road,  so  there  is  a  '*  community  of 
interest"  between  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern, 
and  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  the  owners  of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and 
the  Lordsburg  and  Hachita  roads.  While  the  copper  mines  that  demanded  the 
building  of  these  roads  are  in  Arizona  and  Mexico,  the  greater  part  of  the  roads 
themselves  are  in  New  Mexico.  These  lines  always  command  large  stock  shipments 
and  a  heavy  tonnage  in  addition  to  ore  and  fuel.  At  Deming  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western connects  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  and  at  Ix>rdsbuig 
the  Lordsburg  and  Hachita  line  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  railways. 

The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railway  from  Ix)rdsburg  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  is  part 
of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  systemand  has  30  miles  of  railroad  in  New  Mexico. 
This  line  was  within  the  past  two  years  changed  from  a  narrow  to  a. standard  gauge. 

THE   SANTA    FE  CENTRAL   RAILWAY. 

One  of  the  most  important  railway  projects  for  New  Mexico  in  recent  years  is  that 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  Company,  which,  when  completed,  will  connect 
the  Denver  and  Rio  (irande  and  the  Santa  Fe  systems  with  the  Rock  Island  system. 
The  line  is  partly  graded,  the  bridges  are  being  constructed,  and  a  telegraph  line  has 
been  completed,  and  the  road  will  be  in  operation  by  January  1,  1903.  Its  junction 
point  with  the  Rock  Island  is  at  the  new  town  of  Torrance,  in  Lincoln  County,  and 
its  terminus  is  Santa  Fe.  At  Kennedy  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
is  crossed.  The  Santa  Fe  Central  main  line  is  117  miles  long,  running  on  easy  grades, 
varying  in  elevation  from  6,050  to  7,000  feet.  It  will  develop  one  of  the  ricnest  sec- 
tions of  New  Mexico.  New  towns  are  being  exploited.  A  branch  line,  to  be  known 
as  the  Albuquerque  Eastern  Railroad,  will  leave  Moriarty  Station,  in  Santa  Fe 
Countv,  and,  through  Tijeras  Pass,  will  enter  the  city  of  Albuquerque.  This  branch 
line  will  be  45  miles  long,  and  is  to  be  completed  some  time  next  year.    Another 
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branch,  13i  miles  long,  will  be  built  from  Stanley  Station  to  San  Pedro,  the  great 
copper  and  gold  camp  of  Santa  Fe  CJounty.  This  will  be  completed  by  June  30, 1903. 
A  Ime  98  miles  long,  to  be  known  as  the  Roswell,  Santa  Fe  and  Northeastern  Rail- 
way, is  also  projected,  to  connect  Torrance  with  Roswell,  at  which  latter  point  con- 
nection will  be  made  with  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  of  the  Santa 
Fe  system.  The  Portales  cut-off  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  will  cross  the  Santa  Fe  Cen- 
tral main  line  at  Willard,  82  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe.  Th^  Santa  Fe  Central,  with 
its  branches  and  extensions,  when  completed,  will  cross  and  enter  the  counties  of 
Santa  Fe,  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  Lincoln,  and  Chaves,  and  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  railroad  systems  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW   LINES  PLANNED. 

The  so-called  Choctaw  Railroad,  recently  acquired  by  the  Rock  Island  system,  » 
building  an  extension  from  Weatherford,  Okla.,  via  Amarilla,  which  will  eventually 
have  its  terminus  at  Tucumcari,  Guadalupe  County,  there  to  connect  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Rock  Island  as  well  as  with  the  Dawson  line. 

The  Colorado  and  Gulf  line  has  been  sur\'eyed  from  Durango,  Colo.,  to  Clifton, 
Ariz.,  passing  through  the  counties  of  San  Juan,  McKinley,  Valencia,  Socorro,  and 
Grant.  The  project  is  feasible,  as  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico  is  still  without  & 
north  and  south  line,  and  the  territory  traversed  by  the  survey  would  yield  a  heavy 
tonnage  in  coal  as  well  as  in  minerals,  stock,  wool,  hides,  and  farm  and  garden 
products. 

A  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  line  from  Fort  Garland,  Colo.,  to  Embudo,  Taos  County, 
to  traverse  Taos  County,  is  projected,  but  the  matter  has  not  yet  assumed  definite 
ehape. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Santa  Fe  contemplates  sooner  or  later  building  a  branch 
line  from  Engle  to  Fainiew,  Chloride,  ana  other  points  in  the  Black  Range,  in 
Sierra  County,  to  connect  with  the  proposed  Black  Range  Railway  from  Magdalenato 
Chloride. 

Among  other  railroad  projects  is  the  Las  Vagas,  Mora  and  Taos  Valley  line,  which 
is  in  part  surveyed,  but  for  the  building  of  which  no  definite  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made. 

The  railway  mileage  actually  constructed  in  New  Mexico  is  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system 1, 036 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacificand  allied  railways 481 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern  and  allied  railways.. 279 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  svstem 216 

Southern  Pacific *. 16S 

Colorado  and  Southern *. . .        83 

Total 2,263 

The  mileage  under  construction  is: 

Miles. 

Santa  Fe  Central  Railway 117 

DawsoD  Railway 61 

Willow  Creek  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  system 12 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway 40 

Total 230 

The  mileage  on  which  construction  is  to  be  commenced  in  the  near  future  is  as 
follows: 

Miles. 

8anta  Feeygtem,  Portales  cut-off 250 

Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  branches 59 

Choctaw  to  connection  at  Tucumcari 40 

Total 349 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1879  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  pass  through  the 
territorial  empire  of  New  Mexico  from  Trinidad,  Colo.,  to  Las  Cruces  and  Silver 
City,  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  the  Territory,  tediously  traveling  the  entire 
dutance  of  upward  of  700  miles  in  old-fashioned  stagecoaches  at  the  rate  of  about  5 
miles  an  hour.  Lees  than  two  years  later  he  passed  over  part  of  the  same  route,  but 
the  slow-going  and  toiling  stagecoach  had  disappeared,  and  he  rode  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  historic  and  resourceful  region  in  a  palace  car,  which  left  the  Missouri  River 
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less  than  two  dajrs  before  and  conveyed  its  passengers  with  as  much  comfort  and  far 
less  fatigue  than  is  experienced  in  making  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  steel  rails  had  been  extended  into  this  sparsely 
settled  country  of  magnificent  distances  was  not  more  marvelous  than  the  many 
striking  manifestations  on  every  hand  of  an  astonishing  awakening  from  the  slumber 
of  two  centuries,  attributable  to  the  inspiring  and  stimulating  influence  of  railway 
lines,  bringing  the  long-neglected  Territory  in  close  touch  with  the  enlighteneJl 
progress  and  fruitful  m^ern  methods  of  the  Eastern  States. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  utilization  of  steam  for  transportation  purposes  it  waa 
supposed  that  a  country  must  be  settled  and  developed  before  it  could  support  a  rail- 
way, and  those  who  projected  new  lines  followed  the  great  routes  whicn  internal 
commerce  had  already  established  for  itself  and  whose  facilities  it  had  outgrown. 
The  pioneer  railway  builders  soucrht  to  connect  the  large  town,  and  to  secure  a 
traffic  already  important  and  likely  to  grow.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
this  theory  was  aoandoned,  and  the  railway  has  since  been  the  advance  agent  of 
civilization  in  the  country.  It  has  pushed  out  into  countries  that  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  population  and  wfiich  had  not  felt  the  stimulating  influence  of  outside  capital, 
following  close  upon  the  trails  of  Government  exploring  expeditions,  whose  reports 
•of  developed  natural  resources  and  descriptions  of  scenic  and  climatic  attractions 
hsLve  been  among  its  most  important  guides. 

The  men  who  have  invested  in  the  construction  of  most  of  the  railways  of  the 
West  have  not  done  so  because  they  believed  the  traffic  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  were  projected  was  sufficient  at  the  time  to  support  the  enterprises,  but  because 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  roads  would  rapidly  create  a  profitable  volume  of 
busmess  for  themselves.  These  remarks  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
the  several  lines  of  New  Mexico.  They  have  not  only  quickenea  the  entire  Territory 
into  new  life,  attracting  desirable  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
giving  a  fresh  and  healthful  impulse  to  all  the  useful  activities  of  the  people,  but 
have  actually  created  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  that  is  already  making  them  more 
than  self-supporting,  and  insures  them  large  and  steadily  increasing  profits  in  the 
future,  thus  satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  their  projectors  and  affording 
substantial  encouragement  for  the  early  construction  of  the  important  new  lines 
projected  in  the  Territory.  Not  one  of  the  ten  railway  lines  in  New  Mexico  is  in  the 
nands  of  a  receiver,  and'  after  passing  through  the  various  trj'ing  vicissitudes  inevi- 
tably incident  to  the  development  of  natural  resources,  all  of  tliem  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  annually  show  net  earnings. 

Justly  sharing  in  the  general  and  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  entire  Territor}-, 
including  particularlv  the  mining,  lumber,  stock-raising,  wool-growing,  agricultnial 
and  horticultural  industries,  the  railways  of  this  region  have  earned  larger  profits 
during  the  past  year  than  during  any  twelve  months  since  the  first  locomotive 
whistled  in  New  Mexico,  about  twenty  vears  ago.  And  the  future  is  bright  with 
promise  of  richer  rewards  to  come.  The  development  of  the  magnificent  possibilities 
of  the  Territory  has  so  far  only  been  initiated.  When  its  vast  and  only  partly 
explored  mineral  belts,  carrying  untold  values  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  precious  stones,  are  systematically  opened  up  and  their  riches  rendered  available: 
when  its  extensive  coal  measures,  sonie  of  them  still  miles  from  railways,  are  worked 
to  their  full  capacity  and  their  product  utilized  in  smelting  and  manufacturing  plants; 
when  its  comparatively  untouched  forests  of  fine  timber,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Black  Range  and  elsewhere,  are  placed  within  reach  of  enterprise  by  means  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  an(f  are  united  with  its  building  stones  and  brick-mak- 
ing materials,  boundless  in  quantity  and  unexcelled  in  quality,  in  structural  work; 
when  its  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustible  deposits  of  salt,  soda,  alum,  sulphur, 
gypsum,  kaolin,  and  fire  clay  are  accessible  and  brought  into  use;  when  the  raising 
of  blooded  and  graded  cattle  fully  supplants  the  old  range  method  and  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  Ohio  plan  is  adopted  in  the  production  of  sheep  and  wool;  wnen  all 
its  arable  lands  are  placed  under  the  magic  touch  of  water  ana  rendered  fruitful  by 
means  of  a  general  system  of  storage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals,  the  railways  of 
New  Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  equal  to  that  enioyed  by  thosethat 
gridiron  the  great  Commonwealths  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
These  manifest  possibilities  will  sooner  or  later  be  realized.  The  railways  have 
already  contributed  immensely  toward  the  development  of  the  Territory.  They  will 
do  more  in  the  same  direction  each  year. 


ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  RAILROAD. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  charter  has  been  filed  by  Henry  L.  Waldo,  solicitor 
in  New  Mexico  for  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe*  Railway  Company,  for  the 
construction  of  385  miles  of  main  line  and  branches  in  eastern  and  central  New 
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Mexico,  the  title  of  the  corporation  being  "The  Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico." 
The  line  already  surveyed  is  265  miles  in  length,  extending  from' the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Territory  to' a  connection  with  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific,  and  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  at  Belen.  This  is  designed  to  form  a  cut-off  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway's  transcontinental  business  and  will  aiSord  aline  much  shorter 
than  any  existing  transcontinental  road.  The  branch  lines  are  intended  to  improve 
the  Santa  Fe's  facilities  for  reaching  the  Gulf  ports  via  Fort  Worth  and  the  Mexican 
border  at  El  Paso.  This  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $9,625,000  of  which  $379,000 
has  been  subscribed  by  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  road.  It  is  said  con- 
struction work  will  begin  immediately.  This  new  enterprise  will  have  a  marked 
effect  in  the  rapid  development  of  that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

U.  S.  INTERNAL-REVENUE   SERVICE. 

Collector's  Office,  District  of  New  Mexicx), 

Sania  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  190S. 
Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  dated  July  30, 1902, 1  hand  you  herewith  state- 
ment of  business  for  New  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

list $3,458.19 

Beer 8,929.60 

Tax-paid  stamps 2,529.89 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 2, 499. 91 

Tobacco 188.88 

Special-tax  stamps 16,939.10 


Playing  cards $1. 50 

Documentary  stamps 1, 982. 24 

Proprietary  stamps 1, 318. 49 


V'ery  re8i)ec;tfully, 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


Total 37,847.80 

A.  L.  Morrison,  CoUector, 


REPORT  OF  THE   ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Office  of  Adjutant-General, 

Sania  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  190e. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
National  Guard  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1902. 

The  guard  is  composed  of  7  companies  of  infantry,  1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  signal 
<*orps,  which  with  officers  and  men  and  the  staff  aggregates  610. 

The  signal  corps  was  organized  in  September,  1901,  but  has  not  been  equipped  for 
the  reason  that  I  found,  upon  making  requisition,  that  the  War  Department  would 
not  issue  signal-corps  supplies  to  be  paid  from  the  Congressional  allotment  of  funds. 
The  corps  has  kept  up  its  organization,  and  we  are  waiting  for  the  passage  of  the  Dick 
bill,  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  provisions  of  which  will  allow  us 
to  draw  supplies  lor  any  arm  of  the  service. 

The  term  of  service  of  the  Gatling-gun  squad  expired  a  short  time  ago,  and  a  reor- 
ganization has  not  been  effected  up  to  this  time.  This  was  an  excellent  organization, 
well  drilled  and  efficient,  and  I  regret  to  have  lost  it  from  the  service. 

Companies  C  and  I  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantrv  were  disbanded  during  the 
year,  the  first  company  named  from  lack  of  interest  and  the  other  because  of  expira- 
tion of  its  term  of  service.  The  term  of  service  of  Troop  E  of  the  First  Squadron  of 
Cavalry,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  expired  during  the  year,  and  no  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  to  reorganize. 

Troop  A  of  the  First  Cavalry  was  organized  in  East  Las  Vegas  on  the  10th  day  of 
January,  1902,  and  now  has  69  officers  and  men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  VV.  C. 
Reid,  and  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Three  new  infantry  companies  were  organized  during  the  year,  viz.  Company  D 
at  Silver  Citv,  commandea  by  Capt.  0.  G.  Myhre;  Company  H  at  Socorro,  com- 
manded by  Capt  T.  J.  Mathews,  and  Company  K  at  Las  Vegas,  commanded  by 
Capt  A.  R.  Da  Costa.  These  companies  are  doing  excellent  work;  officers  and  men 
have  taken  hold  with  enthusiasm  and  show  a  disposition  to  bring  their  drill  and  dis- 
cipline up  to  the  standard  of  the  older  companies. 

I  am  glad  to  sa^  that  I  believe  the  guard  is  in  better  condition  now  than  ever 
before — better  uniformed  and  equipped;  better  discipline  is  observed;  officers  and 
men  are  more  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  drill  and  take  more  interest 
in  their  work.  The  one  great  thin^  lacking  to  bring  the  guard  up  to  a  higher  standard 
is  the  opportunity  to  give  them  dnll  in  battalion  and  regimental  formation,  in  guard 
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mounting  and  guard  duty,  and  the  various  other  duties  incumbent  upon  a  soldier 
when  in  camp.  It  was  expected  that  we  would  get  relief  in  that  respect  from  the 
passage  of  the  Dick  bill,  which  provides  for  the  holding  of  State  and  Territorial 
encampments  and  the  use  of  the  Congressional  allotment  in  paying  the  expense  of 
the  same,  but  failure  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  Senate  will  prevent  our  holding  a  Territo- 
rial encampment  this  year.  I  wilt  arrange,  however,  to  accommodate  such  companies 
as  wish  to  nold  compsmy  encampments  or  make  practice  marches  by  furnishing  them 
the  necessary  equipage  for  the  purpose.  We  are  not  supplied  with  a  large  amount  of 
cam|>  equipage,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  permanent  armories;  and  our  appro- 
priation being  too  small  to  admit  of  our  holding  encampments,  I  have  felt  that  it 
was  not  good  policy  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  on  nand  that  we  could  not  use. 

The  followmg  is  the  official  roster  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Territory,  with  the 
stations  of  the  several  organizations,  viz: 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  governor,  commander  in  chief,  Santa  Fe;  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H. 
Whiteman,  adjutant-general  and  ex  officio  quartermaster  and  commissary  general, 
inspector-general,  chief  of  ordnance,  and  chief  of  staff,  Santa  Fe;  Col.  R.  K.  Twitchell, 
judge-advocate-general.  East  T^as  Vegas;  Col.  W.  R.  Tipton,  surgeon-general,  East 
Las  Vegas;  Col.  w.  E.  Dame,  inspector  of  rifle  practice,  Albuouerque;  Col.  E.  Godwin- 
Austen,  aid-de-camp,  Las  Vegas;  Col.  E.  W.  Dobson,  aid-de-camp,  Albuquerque; 
Col.  Venceplado  Jaramillo,  El  Kito;  Col.  J.  E.  Hurlev,  aid-de-camp.  East  Las  Vegas; 
Col.  A.  S.  (ireig,  aid-de-camp,  Alamogordo;  Col.  J.  W.  Fleming,  aid-de-camp.  Silver 
City;  Col.  Jan  Van  Houten,  aid-de-camp,  Raton;  Col.  J.  W.  W'illson,  aid-de-camp, 
Roswell. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  headquarters  Albuquerque:  Col.  John  Borrodaile, 
commanding,  Albuquerque;  lieutenant-colonel,  va<»ant;  major,  First  Battalion, 
vacant;  major.  Second  Battalion,  vacant;  major.  Third  Battalion,  Eugene  Van  Pat- 
ten, Las  Cruces;  major  surgeon,  John  F.  Pearce,  Albuquerque;  chaplain,  vacant; 
adjutant,  Capt.  E.  L.  Medler,  Albuquerque;  quartermapter,  Capt.  Frank  H.  Strong, 
Albuquerque;  adjutant  First  Battalion,  First  Lieut.  B.  F.  Forsythe,  East  Las  Vegas; 
quartermaster  First  Battalion,  First  Lieut.  H.  W.  Kelley,  East  Las  Vegas;  assistant 
surgeon  First  Battalion,  Capt.  H.  M.  Smith,  East  Las  Vegas;  chaplain  First  Battalion, 
Capt.  George  Selby,  East  Las  V^as;  adjutant  Third  Battalion,  vacant;  quartermaster 
Third  Battalion,  First  Lieut.  William  Ascarite,  Las  Cruces;  assistant  surgeon  Third 
Battalion,  Capt.  John  McConnell,  Las  Cruces;  chaplain  Third  Battalion,  Capt.  Pedro 
Lassaign,  Las  Cruces. 

Company  A,  Las  Cruces:  Captain,  Oscar  Lohman,  Las  Cruces;  first  lieutenant, 
Louis  (joodman,  Las  Cruces;  second  lieutenant,  Theodore  Roualt,  Las  Cruces. 

Company  B,  Las  Cruces:  Captain,  J.  Francis  Findlay,  Las  Cruces;  first  lieutenant, 
William  F.  Jacobv,  Las  Cruces;  second  lieutenant.  Rex  H.  Hart,  Las  Cruces. 

Company  D,  Silver  City:  Captain,  O.  G.  xMyhre,  Silver  City;  first  lieutenant,  L.  J. 
Newell,  Silver  City;  second  lieutenant,  Colin  Neblett,  Silver  Citv. 

Company  F,  Santa  Fe:  Captain,  John  Shoemaker,  Santa  Fe;  first  lieutenant,  Juan 
B.  Sandoval,  Santa  Fe;  second  lieutenant,  Henrv  Alarid,  Santa  Fe. 

Companv  G,  Albuquerque:  Captain,  J.  E.  Elder,  Albuquerque;  first  lieutenant, 
Charles  Whiting,  Albuquerque;  second  lieutenant,  Ralph  L.  Goodwin,  Albuquerque. 

Company  H,  Socorro:  Captain,  T.  J.  Mathews,  Socorro;  first  lieutenant,  S.  Abeyta, 
Socorro;  second  lieutenant,  W.  M.  Swisher,  Socorro. 

Company  K,  Las  Vegas;  Captain,  A.  R.  I^  Costa,  Las  Vegas;  first  lieutenant,  Boni- 
facio Lucero,  Las  Vegas;  second  lieutenant,  Adolph  Mennet,  jr..  Las  Vegas. 

First  Scjuadron  Cavalry,  headquarters.  East  Las  Vegas:  Major,  R.  C.  Bankin, 
commanding,  East  Las  Vegas;  adjutant,  First  Lieut.  A.  P.  Tarkington,  East  Las  Vegas; 
quartermaster.  First  Lieut.  Robert  Gross,  East  Las  Vegas;  commissary,  First  Lieut. 
R.  C.  Reid,  East  Las  Vegas. 

Troop  A,  East  Las  Vegas:  Captain,  W\  C.  Reid,  East  Las  Vegas;  first  lieutenant, 
James  G.  McNary,  East  Las  Vegas;  second  lieutenant,  George  A.  Fleming,  East  Las 
Vegas.    Signal  corps,  Gallup:  First  Lieut.  John  H.  Young,  commanding,  Gallup. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  an  appropriation  of  $600  was  made 
for  the  publication  of  500  copies  of  a  roster  of  New  Mexico  volunteers  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  publication  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant-general, 
and  I  regret  to  report  that  the  work  has  not  been  done.  I  have  met  with  obstacles 
from  the  start.  First  I  applied  to  the  W^ar  Department  for  the  military  record  of 
Colonels  Wood  and  Roosevelt,  thinking  the  work  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
record  of  the  distinguished  commanders  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry. My  application  was  refused  upon  the  ground  that  that  regiment  was  not  a 
Territorial  volunteer  regiment,  but  was  a  Unite<l  States  volunteer  organization,  and 
that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  Department  to  furnish  to  State  officers  informa- 
tion concerning  national  volunteers,  and  that  when  rosters  of  such  organizations 
were  published  it  should  be  done  by  the  War  Department.    This  office  not  having 
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been  furnished  with  the  muster-out  rolls  of  the  several  troops  from  New  Mexico  in 
that  regiment,  I  applied  to  the  several  troop  commanders  for  the  use  of  their  retained 
copies  of  such  rolls  to  assist  me  in  preparing  the  roster;  they  all  promised  me  to  do 
Fo,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  i  did  not  get  Ihem,  and,  having  no  accurate  data 
from  which  to  make  up  the  roster,  the  woric  was  dropped;  and  the  appropriation  will, 
under  the  law,  be  covered  back  into  the  Territorial  treasury. 

I  made  the  annual  inspection  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  located  at  Ros- 
well,  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1902,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  everything 
pertaining  to  it  ih  good  condition  and  the  institute  prosperous  in  all  its  affairs.  It 
IS  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  at  each  inspection  of  this  school  I  have 
found  the  conditions  improved  over  the  preceding  year,  which  shows  that  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  are  earnestly  alive  to  their  work  and  are  striving  to  excel. 
I  have  so  often  described  this  institution,  its  buildings,  course  of  study,  and  surround- 
ings that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  same.  By  direction  of  your  excellency 
I  attended  the  commencement  exercises  in  June  of  this  year,  and  delivered  to  the 
honor  graduates  their  commissions  in  the  National  Guara,  which  the  law  provides 
they  shall  receive.  The  graduates  in  the  order  named  were  Lloyd  T.  Buell,  of  Santa 
Fe  bounty,  George  W.  R^,  jr.,  and  Earl  Patterson  of  Chaves  County,  who  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  graduates  of  this  excellent  institution.  The  commencement 
exerciees  were  of  a  high  order,  and  showed  that  the  instruction  through  the  entire 
course  had  been  thorough  and  the  students  diligent. 

The  failure  of  Congress,  for  lack  of  time,  to  pass  the  bill  for  the  validation  of  the 
act  of  the  legislative  assembly  authorizing  the  ra^ents  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  $25,000  for  the  construction  of  additional  buildings  has  been  a  disappointment  to 
the  regents  and  ofilicers  of  the  institute.  The  great  need  of  the  institution  now  is  an 
additional  building  which  will  increase  its  capacity.  So  many  county  cadets  are 
maintained  in  the  school  at  actual  cost  that  until  the  accommodations  are  increased  to 
the  extent  that  a  larger  number  of  paying  students  may  be  admitted  the  institution 
can  not  be  made  self-supporting. 

I  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  made  last  year,  that  the  law  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  Territorial  and  county  cadets  to  remain  m  the  institution  for  a  full  course 
of  four  years.  The  law  as  it  stands,  which  authorizes  the  governor  and  each  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly  to  appoint  a  cadet,  will  in  its  operation  turn  out  many  of 
the  cadets  at  the  end  of  a  two  years'  term. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Whiteman, 

A  djutarU'  General, 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW  MEXICO  LAW  LIBRARY. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  i,  190^. 

Sir:  Responding;  to  your  written  request  that  I  furnish  a  report  on  the  Territorial 
law  library,  showmg  the  number  of  volumes  therein  contained,  with  the  number 
added  during  the  present  year,  etc.,  for  incorporation  in  your  annual  report  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

The  total  number  of  law  books  in  the  law  librarj'  proper  and  in  the  capitol  building 
belonging  to  the  Territory  is  at  this  date  7,500,  of  which  1,939  have  been  added  by 
purchase  and  exchange  with  the  several  States  and  Territories  since  my  report  to  the 
last  legislative  assembly,  and  of  these  739  have  been  so  acquired  and  added  during 
the  year  last  past. 

After  encountering  and  overcoming  many  difficulties,  not  necessary  here  to  enu- 
merate, the  Territory  has  at  last  established  a  library  in  which  it  may  justly  take 
pride.  For  many  years  after  the  Territory  was  oi^ganized  the  library' consisted  of 
Buch  books  only  as  were  sent  to  the  various  Territorial  secretaries  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  who,  as  a  rule,  filed  and  preserved  the  same  in 
their  office.  These,  after  many  years'  accumulation,  were  at  length  recognized  by 
the  legislative  assembly  as  a  Territorial  library  by  passing  an  act  providinjj  for  the 
appointment  of  a  librarian  and  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  his  salary, 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  other  expenses.  The  appropriations  have  since  been 
repeated  by  every  subsequent  legislature,  and  on  so  liberal  a  scale  as  at  length  to 
establish  for  the  Territory  a  good  and  efficient  working  law  library,  with  commodi- 
ous and  convenient  quarters  in  the  capitol  building,  where  it  is  habitually  visited 
and  consulted  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  entire  Territory. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  Emmett,  Librarian. 
Hon.  M.  a.  Otero,  ^  j 
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JUDICIAL  AFFAIRS. 

united -errates  court  of  private  land  claims. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  United  States  Attorney, 

Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

Sania  Fe,  N,  Mex^y  July  19,  1902. 
Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  herewith,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  a 
report  on  the  business  of  the  Court  of  ftivate  Land  Claims  for  the  period  from  August 
10,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902: 

Very  respectfully.  Matt  G.  Reynolds, 

United  Slaie»  Attorney ,  Coxirt  of  Private  Land  Claims. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otkro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


Schedule  No.  1. — List  of  cases  in  New  Mexico  district  decided  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims  from  August  10,  1901  (the  date  of  the  last  report  to  the  governor  of  New  Mexico) , 
to  June  SO,  190iB. 


Private 
land 

claim 
No, 

Name  of  gT&nt. 

Claimed. 

Rejected. 

Remarks. 

6 

Sebastian  de  Vargas. . . 

Claim  for  money  damages  amilngt  the 
United  States  for  S876.26,  under  section 
14  of  the  land  court  act.  for  701.01  acres 
of  land  sold  by  the  United  States  within 
the  grant  as  confirmed.  Claim  disal- 
lowed and  petition  dismissed. 

Sameasabove.  Amountclaimed, $2,320.91, 

140 

Juan  Jose  TiObato .,..-.. 

279 

Joaqain  Mestas 

Total 

83,632.94 

13,632.94 

for  1.866.71  acres  sold.  The  Court  of  Pri- 
vate Land  Claims  entered  a  j  udgment  in 
favor  of  claimants  as  against  the  United 
States  for$2,320.91,  from  which  judgment 
the  United  States  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  result^ 
ing  in  a  reversal  of  said  judgment,  and 
the  case  was  finally  dismissed  by  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

3,682.94 

3,632.94 

Schedule  No.  2. — Grant  surveys  approved  in  New  Mexico  district  during  same  period. 


24 

55 

70 

74 

90-269 

91-183 

99-158 

283 

112 

138 

149 

151 

274-275 


Dona  Ana  Bend  Colony 

Ce  vllleta 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Lu2  de  las  Lagunitas 

Cafion  de  Carnue 

San  Antonio  de  las  Huertas 

Jaun  Salas  or  Alamitos 

|-LaPetaca 

Cuyamungue 

Jose  Manuel  Sanchez  Baca 

Fernando  de  Taos 

Mesilla  Colony 

Antonio  Gutierrez 

Total 


839.017 
,198.880 
,1»4.446 
,000.590 
,763.8:)0 
297.550 

,392.100 

604.270 
.^30.600 
,817.240 

,6i»8.oyo 

i.y20 


405,448.558 
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fjaus  on  docket  of  New  Mexico  district  not  finally  disposed  of;  also  status  of  each  case. 
A.— PENDING  FOR  PRIMARY  DETERMINATION. 


Wvate 
land     , 

rlaim    I 
No.      , 


Name  of  grant. 


Acreage 
claimed. 


280  Sanchez  land  gram t  4,428 

281  I  Barela  land  grant '  4,428 

Total 8,866 


B.— UNDER  ADVISEMENT  BY  THE  COURT. 


Private  i 

cto?m    '  Name  of  grant. 

Ko. 


67     Nicolas  Duran  de  Chaves  . . 


Remarks. 


This  is  a  claim  for  S613.62,  for  money  damaged  against  the 
United  States,  under  section  14  of  the  land  court  act,  for 
410.90  acres  of  land  sold  by  the  United  States  within  the 
grant  as  confirmed. 


C— PENDING  ON  APPEAL. 


Private  | 

cuSm    '                                         Name  of  grant. 
No. 

Area 
claimed. 

Acres. 
18,000 

By  whom 
appealed. 

278  '  Jose  de  Levba 

Claimant. 

D.— PENDING  ON  SURVEY. 


Private 

land 

claim 

No. 


16 

25 

107 

190-182 

134-181 


Name  of  grant. 


Gijoaa 

San  Miguel  del  Bado 

Canon  de  Chama 

Ojo  de  San  Joee 

lis  1**"®^^^  ^'  Santo  Domingo  and  Pueblo  of  San  Felipe  . 

137     Santo  TomajB  de  Iturbide 

150-193     RufogioColony 

1 68     Santa  Tereta , 

194     Santa  Cruz 

211  '  Santo  Domingo  de  Cundiyo , 

264  I  Bartolome  Sanchez , 

273     LodePadilla 


Total. 


Estimated 

acreage 

confirmed. 


15,540.97 
8.539.00 
2,736.00 
4,340.00 

1,200.00 

6,680.00 
15,000.00 

4,500.00 

2,000.00 
500.00 

5,000.00 
53,869.00 


114,904.97 


RECAPITULATION. 


Ctaea  pending  for  primary  determination  . 

C«*e8  under  advisement 

Cases  pending  on  appeal 

Ca»e»  pending  on  survey 


Total  pending  in  New  Mexico  district. 


Number. 


Area  in- 
volved. 


8,856.00 
(«) 
18,000.00 
12  '    114,904.97 


16       141.760.97 


o  Money  Judgment. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  19,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit 
report  of  the  doings  of  my  office  smce  the  date  of  ray  last  report,  July  12,  1901 : 

During  that  time,  at  the  request  of  different  Terntorial  officers,  boards,  and  com- 
missions, I  have  given  26  written  opinions,  applicable  to  their  several  duties  and 
functions,  besides  a  large  number  of  official  letters  giving  advice  and  directions  to 
public  officers  and  boards,  especially  on  the  construction  to  be  given  the' laws  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  amending  our  common-school  laws. 

I  prepared  deeds  for  the  reconveyance  of  property  donated  for  the  subagriculturai 
station  at  Aztec  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  last  legislature. 

I  advised  the  Territorial  board  of  eaualization  that  it  had  power  to  raise  the  assess- 
ment in  the  different  counties  by  uniform  per  cent  upon  personal  property  and  town 
or  city  lots.  This  was  done  by  the  board,  but  its  action  was  contestea  by  an  injunc- 
tion, resulting  in  the  district  court  overruling  my  position  and  denying  the  power  of 
the  board  to  make  such  rates.  At  your  request  I  prepared  letters  to  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners,  assessors,  and  treasurers  of  tne  various  counties,  urging  them 
to  a£»emble  at  the  capitol  in  January  last,  when  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization 
was  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  and  with  it  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  ways  and  means  to  bring  up  the  assessed  value  of  the  Territory  to  something 
near  a  reasonable  value  for  purposes  of  taxation.  All  of  the  counties  but  one  were 
represented  at  this  meeting,  and  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  between  the  mem- 
bers present  and  the  Territorial  board  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  to  our  assessed  value.  This  can  not  be  ascertained,  however,  until 
the  assessment  rolls  are  in  from  the  different  counties,  which  will  not  be  until  Sep- 
tember, but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  assessment  for  the 
present  year  will  show  a  substantial  increase  over  that  of  1901.  If  not,  there  must 
be  some  method  devised  to  compel  a  proper  assessment.  Our  present  law  is  an 
excellent  one  on  this  subject  if  it  were  obeyed,  but  for  years  its  provisions  have  been 
systematically  and  uniformly  disregarded,  wdth  the  evident  intention  of  each  county 
to  rival  the  other  in  the  smallness  of  assessed  values.  This  policy  results  in  a  mucn 
higher  rate  of  taxation  than  is  necessary,  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  few  counties 
which  return  something  approximating  a  fair  value,  and  results  in  unequal  and 
ununiform  taxation.  I  have  examined  and  passed  upon  a  number  of  requisitions 
for  the  extradition  of  criminals  to  different  States  and  Territories. 

On  April  28  last,  at  your  suggestion,  I  filed  a  petition  in  the  third  judicial  district 
court,  asking  leave  for  the  Territory  to  intervene  and  be  made  a  defendant  in  the  suit 
pending  in  that  court,  wherein  the  United  States  was  plaintiff  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  was  defendant.  This  was  done  on  account  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Government  that  any  dams  constructed  on 
the  Rio  Grande  or  any  of  its  tributaries  would  be  an  interference  with  the  flow  of 
that  river,  affecting  its  navigation  at  a  point  1,200  miles  below  the  New  Mexico  line. 
As  Congress  by  its  act  of  June  21, 1898,  had  donated  to  the  Territory  500,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  100,000  acres  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  surface  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande,  200,000  acres  of  which  former  donation  have 
already  been  selected  and  located  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  act,  which  would 
be  rendered  utterly  valueless  if  the  theory  of  the  plaintiff  were  sustained  in  this  case, 
I  consider  that  the  Territory  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  result  to  entitle  it  to  be 
made  a  party  to  the  suit,  so  that  its  rights  might  be  shown  and  protected.  This 
application  was  resisted  by  the  Government,  and  the  matter  was  submitted  to  Judge 
Parker  on  the  28th  of  June,  where  it  is  still  under  advisement. 

Application  was  made  to  me  to  allow  the  name  of  the  Territory  to  be  used  in  a 
writ  of  QUO  warranto  against  a  regent  of  the  agricultural  college,  which  I  declined  to 
grant.  Thereupon  the  applicant  filed  a  petition,  with  proposed  infonnation,  in  the 
district  court  of  Santa  Fe  County,  asking  leave  of  the  court  to  issue  the  suit.  The 
court  thereupon  made  an  order  lor  me  to  show  cause  why  I  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  applicant,  and  the  matter  is  set  down  for  hearing  on  the  23a 
instant.     These  are  the  only  two  cases  pending  in  the  district  court. 

At  the  last  term  of  the  supreme  court  1  argued  and  submitted  for  the  Territory  13 
cases — 6  for  murder,  1  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  2  for  larceny  of  sheep,  3  for  larceny 
of  cattle,  and  1  suit  on  bond.  Four  of  these  cases  were  dismissed  on  my  motion  for 
errors  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record  and  failure  to  file  the  same  in  the  supreme 
court  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  In  these  cases  motions  for  rehearing  were 
made  which  are  still  pending.  I  also  ai)peared  in  that  court  in  the  case  of  McLean 
<&  Co.  V.  The  Territory,  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  hide-inspection  law 
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passed  by  the  last  legislature.  Bat  the  argument  in  that  case  was  made  in  this  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  court  below,  by  Mr.  Spiess,  the  attorney  for  the  cattle  sanitary  board. 
This  case  as  well  as  six  others  are  hela  under  advisement  by  the  supreme  court  and 
will  probably  be  decided  at  its  session  in  August. 

In  the  case  of  Hagerman  v.  The  Territory,  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  which 
involved  the  question  of  whether  the  statute  of  limitation  runs  against  the  Territory 
in  a  suit  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  supreme  court  unanimously  affirmed  the 
pofiition  of  the  Territory  that  it  did  not  so  run. 

At  thjfi  time  all  cases  in  the  supreme  court  in  which  the  Territory  is  a  party  are 
disposed  of,  wdth  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  above  p€;nding  on  motion  for 
rehearii^. 

I  have  acted  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  commission  to  select  lands  for  the 
Territory  under  the  act,  June  21, 189d,  as  a  member  of  the  Territorial  board  of  public 
lands  to  lease  and  sell  the  lands  selected  and  located,  and  as  a  member  of  the  capitol 
custodian  committee,  having  the  care  and  control  of  the  capitol  building  and  grounds, 
each  of  which  has  held  a  regular  monthly  meeting  and  special  meetings  whenever 
they  were  necessary. 

I  desire  to  earnestly  renew  the  recommendation  made  by  me  in  my  last  report, 
that  Ck>ngre8B  pass  a  law  providing  the  time  within  which  Territorial  acts  should  go 
into  effect.  Under  the  present  law,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  act,  all  new 
laws  take  effect  thirty  days  after  their  passage.  But  the  custom  of  the  legislature 
for  many  years  past  has  been  to  provide  **That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  8dK;er  its  passage."  This  practice  works  a  great  hardship  and  injus- 
tice on  our  people  on  account  of  the  sparse  population,  great  area  of  territory,  and 
lack  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  as  well  as  delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
laws.  The  last  l^slature  passed  108  acts,  all  but  one  of  which  were  to  take  effect 
immediately.  The  l^slature  adjourned  on  the  21  st  of  March  and  the  laws  were  not 
printed  ana  ready  for  distribution  until  the  1st  of  Julv,  and  during  that  time  a  term 
of  court  had  been  held  in  every  county  in  the  Territory,  at  which  neither  judges, 
attorneys,  or  litigants  were  informed  of  the  laws  in  force — what  had  been  repealed  or 
amended  or  what  new  ones  liad  been  enacted.  And  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
that  no  new  act  of  the  legislature  should  be  in  force  until  thirty  days  after  its  publi- 
cation by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.  Consress  ought  to  provide  for  distriouting 
the  acts  of  Congress  to  the  different  Territorial  officials,  as  many  of  these  acts  affect 
directly  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Territory,  and  are  necessary  to  be  known  in 
order  to  comply  with  them,  and  at  present  even  our  judges  are  not  supplied. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edward  L.  Bartlett, 

SolicUoT'  GerwraL 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor, 

THE   SUPREME   COURT. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information  regarding  the  business  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully 
9abmit  the  following  statement  as  to  the  transactions  of  this  court  from  July  1, 1901, 
to  June  30.  1902: 

At  the  aate  of  my  last  report  to  you  the  court  had  several  cases  under  advise- 
ment, all  of  which  have  been  disposed  of  as  well  as  most  of  the  cases  filed  during 
the  year,  leaving  only  a  few  at  this  date  that  are  as  yet  undetermined.  I  would 
respec^uily  call  3rour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  this  court  has  mate- 
rially decreased  since  the  present  bench  has  been  acting,  which  shows  very  plainly 
the  satisfaction  that  the  present  judiciary  of  the  Territory  has  given  and  the  close 
attention  that  is  given  by  them  to  the  determination  and  final  decision  of  cases  in 
the  district  court,  thus  leaving  very  little  if  any  ground  for  appeal. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1902,  the  status  of  the  docket  of  this 
court  was  as  follows: 

Cases  under  advisement 21 

C^aee  pending  upon  motion 1 

Cases  continued  to  January  term,  1902 2 

Cases  returnable  to  the  January  term,  1902 5 

Cases  filed  during  the  fiscal  year 57 

T6tal 86 
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The  cases  above  enumerated  were  brought  into  this  court  as  follows: 


From  the-  \  %X 


By  writ     T^ 
of  error.     *"""■ 


First  judicial  district  court :              1                61  7 

Second  judicial  diHtrict  court I             4              19  23 

Third  judicial  dintrict  court 1                5|  6 

Fourth  judicial  district  court 9              20  29 

Fifth  judicial  district  court 3              15  i  18 

Original  in  supreme  court  (disbarment) I  3 


Total . 


The  above  cases  are  shown  on  the  docket  of  this  court  to  be  in  the  following  status 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  same  during  the  fiscal  year,  viz: 

Finally  determined  by  aflSnnance 25 

Finally  determined  bv  dismissal 17 

Reversed  and  remanrfed  to  district  court 9 

Under  advisement  by  the  court,  June  30,  1902 21 

Pending  determination  of  motion 1 

For  hearing  at  adjourned  session,  August  28,  1902 2 

Disbarment I 

Returnable  to  January  term,  1903 10 

Total 86 

Besides  the  above,  my  last  report  to  you  shows  that  at  that  date  there  were  pend- 
ing in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitea  States  three  appeals  taken  from  this  court. 
Of  these  the  toUowing  disposition  has  been  made: 

Affirmed 2 

Undecided 1 

Total 3 

During  the  fiscal  year  one  other  case  has  been  appealed,  leaving,  at  this  date  two 
cases  of  appeal  from  this  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  undetermined. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  last  regular  session  of  this  court,  which  was  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  Januarv,  there  were  examined  by  the  court  25  applica- 
tions then  on  file  in  this  court.  Of  tnis  number  24  persons  were  admitted  to  practice 
law,  and  one  was  granted  an  extension  of  his  temporary  license  for  one  year.  Besides 
this  one  extension,  7  other  extensions  were  granted  to  applicants  not  present,  upon 
proper  showing  having  been  made  to  the  court. 

Tne  papers  and  files  of  this  office  are  kept  in  very  good  shape  and  order  and  easy 
of  access.  The  records  of  this  court  are  written  by  typewriter,  giving  a  more  uniform 
and  neat  appearance  to  the  records  of  the  court. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Jose  D.  Sena, 
Clerk  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otebo, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY   OP   BAR   ASSOCIATION. 

Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  21,  190£. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  for  a  report  upon  the 
New  Mexico  Bar  Association,  to  be  used  in  your  report  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  it  is  a  fact  which  is  little  known  that  we  are  among  the  very  first 
of  the  State  or  Territorial  bar  associations  to  be  organized  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Of  the  38  State  and  Territorial  bar  associations  in  the  United  States,  19  were 
organized  before  ours  and  17  after.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  date  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  associations  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  although  I  have  written  to 
the  secretaries  for  the  same.  Our  work,  while  done  quietly,  has  been  valuable  and 
far  reaching,  not  only  for  the  profession,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  in  the 
Territory  generally.  The  money  which  we  have  contributed  has  been  expended  for 
necessary  printing,  the  purchase  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  fiowers  for  our  dead. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  association  may  he  interesting: 
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It  was  organized  at  Sante  Fe  January  19,  1886.  The  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted  were  based  upon  those  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  They  have  been  amended 
at  various  sessions  since  to  meet  changed  conditions. 

Hon.  William  A.  Vincent,  who  shortly  afterwards  was  chief  justice  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  the  first  president.  He  has  since  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  is  now  prac- 
ticing his  profession. 

At  the  session  of  1887  a  strong  memorial  was  addressed  to  Congress  urging  the 
passage  of  an  act  for  the  settlement  o/  land-grant  titles  in  the  Territory;  also  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Territorial  legislature  recommending  the  passage  of  various  laws  to  con- 
form to  modem  usage  and  practice.  Several  of  these  laws  recommended  by  the  asso- 
ciation were  enacted  by  the  legislatj^re.  The  report  was  prepared  by  Hon.  John  H. 
Knaebel,  and  is  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  document.  At  the  session  of  1888 
the  then  president,  Mr.  Field,  called  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  gross 
abuses  practiced  bjr  district  attorneys  and  clerks  of  the  court  in  the  matter  of  their 
fees  and  the  enormous  expenses  entailed  on  the  Territory  thereby,  upon  which  the 
association  took  such  prompt  action  that  the  flagrant  abuses  complained  of  were 
promptly  corrected  at  the  following  session  of  the  legislature.  At  this  session  dele- 
gates were  first  elected  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  we  have  continued  to 
elect  del^itee  since.  At  the  session  of  1889  this  association  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Bar  Association  and  elected  delegates  thereto.  It  prepared  and  recom- 
mended for  passage  a  number  of  important  bills,  all  of  which  were  enacted  into  laws 
by  the  l^slature,  among  them  the  act  to  correct  the  '*  omissions,  inconsistencies, 
and  contradictions"  in  the  compiled  laws  of  1884 — the  act  relating  to  probate  law, 
administration  and  wiUs,  the  assignment  law,  the  act  prescribing  form  of  acknowl- 
edgments to  deeds,  as  recommended  by  the  National  Bar  Association,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  of  less  importance.  The  committee  on  the  history  of  bench  and  bar 
was  created  at  this  session,  the  reports  of  which  have  been  an  uniaue  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  meetings  since.  At  the  session  of  1890  the  then  presiaent,  Mr.  Springer, 
in  his  address,  a^in  called  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  necessity  of  Con- 
gressional action  m  the  settlement  of  private  land  grants.  The  association  took  hold 
of  this  matter  with  such  vigor  that  its  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  was  acted 
upon  by  that  body  in  the  following  year  by  creating  the  Court  of  Private  Land  claims, 
embodying  in  the  act  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  association.  It  also 
memonalized  Coneress  for  the  creation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  judicial  districts,  which 
was  shortly  after  done.  At  the  session  of  1891,  in  his  address  to  the  association,  the 
then  preeident,  Mr.  Clancy,  used  the  following  language: 

''Before  concluding  I  must  con^rratulate  you  upon  what  the  association  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accompUshing  during  its  brief  existence.  It  is  but  five  years  since  our 
first  organization,  and  yet,  as  direct  results  of  our  exertions,  abuses  of  their  ofiScial 
powers  by  public  prosecutors  have  been  suppressed;  robbery  of  the  public  treasury 
oy  courts  and  court  officials  has  been  stopped;  beneficial  legislation  has  been  secured 
on  the  subject  of  wills  and  descents,  negotiable  paper,  acknowledgments  of  deeds, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  assignments,  pleading,  evidence,  and  others, 
including  the  passage  of  acts  to  remedy  numerous  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
in  our  statutes." 

At  this  session  bills  were  prepared  and  recommended,  which  were  enacted  into 
laws  by  the  legislature,  providing  for  the  summer  session  of  the  supreme  court, 
redistnrting  the  Territory  for  judicial  purposes  and  fixing  the  time  for  holding 
courts  in  the  several  counties,  relative  to  judgment  liens,  the  law  fixing  **  return 
days'*  and  relative  to  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  the  crimes  law,  defining  mur- 
der and  other  felonies^  and  taking  away  the  powers  of  juries  to  fix  punishments. 

In  1892  the  association  prepared  amendments  to  the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Pri- 
vate Land  Claims  and  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  them,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  present  and  urge  the  same  upon  Congress.  It  also  prepared,  printed,  and 
paid  for  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Private  I/and  Claims,  these  rules  being  adopted  by 
It  and  now  in  force. 

At  the  session  of  1893  the  a.«sociation  was  incorporated  under  the  Territorial  laws. 

A  crimplete  set  of  rules  for  the  supreme  and  district  courts  in  law  and  equity  was 
carefully  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  supreme  court,  then  in  session,  which  adopted 
and  promulgated  the  same.  The  association  paid  the  expense  of  proper  indexing  of 
the  same  and  assumed  to  pay  for  the  printing  if  it  should  be  necessary,  but  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  this  expense  could  be,  and  was,  paid  by  the  Territory. 

At  the  session  of  1894  the  matter  of  a  code  for  the  Territory  was  thoroughly  dis- 
ctuased,  and  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  code  by  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  hve  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  next  meeting  a  code  of  civil  practice. 

At  the  session  of  1895  this  committee  reported  a  proposed  code,  which  was  dis- 
'^ussed  for  several  days  and  nights,  section  by  section,  amended  and  changed,  and 
finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  31  ayes  to  15  noes,  and  recommended  to  th€>legislature, 
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then  in  session,  for  passage.'    This  bill  passed  the  council  at  that  session,  but  failed 
in  the  house. 

At  the  session  of  1896  the  matter  of  a  revision  of  the  laws,  which  had  not  been 
compiled  since  1884,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  association.  A  special  committee 
on  revision,  consisting  of  ten  members,  being  the  five  members  of  the  committee  on 
law  refonn  and  five  others,  one  from  each  judicial  district,  was  appointed  for  the 

Surpose  of  preparing  a  complete  revision  of  the  existing  laws,  and  performed  a  great 
eal  of  work  in  that  direction.  At  the  session  of  1897  it  was  reported  that  the  code, 
which  had  failed  at  the  previous  session  of  the  legislature,  had  been  passed  as  recom- 
mended by  the  association,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  August  of  that 
year.  The  legislature  also  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  recompilation  of  the  laws, 
appointing  a  commission  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  committee  on  revision  decided 
that  it  had  no  more  work  to  perform  and  its  labors  were  not  continued. 

By  request  of  the  supreme  court,  the  association  prepared  a  new  set  of  rules  for 
the  supreme  and  district  courts,  to  conform  with  the  practice  under  the  new  code, 
and  the  association  embodied  in  them  a  new  rule  for  the  admission  of  applicants  to 
practice  law,  based  upon  the  laws  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  on  that  subject,  and  being 
similar  to  the  bill  prepared  bv  the  association  at  its  session  of  1893.  These  rules 
were  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  court,  as  recommended  by  the  association,  on 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1897. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  none  of  the  laws  recommended  by  the  association  have 
been  repealed  or  altered  by  the  legislature,  and  that  all  of  them  have  stood  the  te^t 
of  investigation  by  the  courts. 

At  the  session  of  1898  a  strong  memorial  to  Congress  was  prepared,  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  court  of  appeals  for  the  three  Territories— Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona — and  similar  memorials  were  passed  at  subsequent  sessions, 
but  without  avail.  Our  constitution  provides  that  the  association  shall  not  indorse 
any  person  for  pubhc  oflfice.  But  from  our  membership  there  has  been  chosen  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  Porto  Rico,  a  judge  of  first  instance  in  the 
Philippines,  and  three  members  of  our  own  supreme  court  are  old  members  of  the 
association. 

In  1901  the  supreme  court  asked  the  association  to  take  charge  of  the  exercises  on 
John  Marshall  day,  which  it  desired  to  appropriately  observe;  this  was  done  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  The  legislature  being  m  session,  it  joined  with  the  supreme 
court  and  the  association  and  granted  the  use  of  the  splendid  hall  of  representatives 
for  the  occasion.  Admirable  addresses  were  made  by  the  chief  justice,  the  president 
of  the  council,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  presiclent  of  the  association,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  most  creditable  to  the  court,  the  legislature,  and  the  association 
which  had  it  in  charge,  and  compared  most  favorably  with  any  observance  of  the 
day  held  in  the  States. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  actual  results  accomplished  by  this  association, 
while  the  amount  of  work  involved  to  bring  them  about  has  been  enormous,  and  I 
believe  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  acx;omplishments  as  compared 
with  those  of  any  other  similar  association  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  meeting  without  earnest  work  for  the 
public  good  and  tangible  results  accomplished. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  L.  Babtlbtt, 

Secretary  New  Meonco  Bar  Association. 

Hon.  Miguel  Otero,  Governor. 

FIRST  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  COURT. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  7,  190S. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  business  transacted  in 
the  first  judicial  district  court  in  and  for  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  Rio  Arril>a, 
and  San  Juan  and  the  United  States  court  of  said  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1902. 

Out  of  the  251  cases  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  there  have  only  been  2 
appeals  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  both  of  these  being  from  the 
county  court. 

I  have  the  honor  to  Idc,  yours,  most  renpectfully, 

A.  M.  Bergere, 
Chrk  of  the  First  Judicial  District  Court. 
Hon.  M.  A,  Otero, 

(iovernor  of  Neic  Mexico. 
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United  States. 


CIVIL. 


Caoaee  pending  July  1, 1901 2 

Unses  instituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 0 

Causes  disposed  of 0 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 2 


CRIMINAL. 


Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 1 

Canses  institutetl  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 10 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial'  and  judgment 6 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 10 


UNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY  CASES. 


Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 2 

Causes  mstituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 2 

Causes  disposed  of 1 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 3 


Tehritoeial. 
santa  pb  county. 


Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 115 

Causesinstitutedfrom  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 101 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 32 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 66 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  veiiue 1 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1902 117 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 27 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 73 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissisd 31 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  docket 9 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 6 

Causes  disposed  of  by  plea  of  guilty 11 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 43 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 


Causes  pending  July  1, 1901 29 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 35 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 6 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 11 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 47 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 *. 21 

Causes  mstituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 22 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal  and  plea  of  guilty 10 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 3 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 4 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  the  docket 2 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 24 
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TA08  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1901 29 

Causes  instituted  from  Juljr  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 25 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 6 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 22 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1902 26 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  Jul v  1,  1901 5 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 16 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal , 6 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 1 

Causes  disposed  of  by  plea  of  guilty 2 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 1 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  the  docket 2 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 9 

SAN   JUAN   COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1901 12 

Causes  mstituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 16 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 3 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 9 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 16 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 13 

Causes  mstituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 0 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 0 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 0 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 13 

BUHMABY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  Julv  1,  1901: 

United  States 2 

Bankruptcy 2 

Santa  Fe  County 115 

Rio  Arriba  County 29 

Taos  County '. 29 

San  Juan  County 12 

Total 189 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902: 

United  States 0 

Bankruptcy 2 

Santa  Fe  County 101 

Rio  Arrilwi  County 35 

Taos  County 25 

San  Juan  County 16 

Total J79 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal: 

United  States i 0 

Bankruptcy 1 

Santa  Fe  County -^^S 

Rio  Arriba  County 6 

Taos  County 6 

San  Juan  CJounty 3 

Total __48 
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Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment: 

United  States 0 

Bankruptcy 1 

Santa  Fe  County .• 66 

Rio  Arriba  County 11 

Taos  County 22 

San  Juan  dounty 9 

Total 109 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue: 

Santa  Fe  County 1 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902: 

United  States 2 

Bankruptcy  cases 3 

Santa  Fe  County 117 

Rio  Arriba  Countv 47 

Taos  County 1 26 

San  Juan  dounty 16 

Total 211 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901: 

United  States 6 

Santa  Fe  County 27 

Rio  Arriba  County : 21 

Taos  County 5 

San  Juan  County 13 

Total 72 

Causes  filed  from  Julv  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902: 

United  States../ 10 

Santa  Fe  County 73 

Rio  Arriba  Countv 22 

Tao8  County .* 16 

San  Juan  County 0 

Total 121 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal: 

United  States 0 

Santa  Fe  County 31 

Rio  Arriba  County,  including  pleas  of  guiltv 10 

Taos  County ".../. 6 

San  Juan  County 0 

Total 47 

Causes  disposed  of  bv  trial  and  judgment: 

United  States...'. 6 

Santa  Fe  County 6 

Rio  Arriba  County 3 

Taos  County 1 

San  Juan  CJounty 0 

Total 16 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  the  docket: 

Santa  FeCounty 9 

Rio  Arriba  County 2 

Taos  County 2 

Total 13 
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Causes  disposed  of  by  pleas  of  guilty: 

Santa  Fe  County 11 

Rio  Arriba  County 0 

Taoe  County 2 

Total 13 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue: 

Rio  Arriba  County 4 

Taos  County 1 

Total 5 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902: 

United  States 10 

Santa  Fe  County 43 

Rio  .Arriba  County 24 

Taos  County 9 

San  Juan  County 13 

Total 99 

RECAPITULATION. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 189 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 179 

Total :,..  368 

Trials  and  judgments 109 

Dismissals 48 

Pending  June  30,  1902 211 

Total 368 

CBIXINA^L. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 - 72 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 121 

Total 193 

Trials  and  judgments 16 

Dismissals 47 

Dropped  from  the  docket 13 

Pleas  of  guilty 13 

Change  of  venue 5 

Pending  June  30,  1902 99 

Total 193 

SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  COURT. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mbx.,  July  $9,  190£. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  vour  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  business  transacted  in  the  second  judicial  district  court  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902,  from  a  summary  of  which  it  appears 
that  in  said  district  the  total  number  of — 

Cases  of  all  kinds  on  docket  June  30,  1901 606 

Cases  of  all  kinds  instituted  during  year 468 

942 
of  all  kinds  disposed  of  during  year 571 

Balance  caeesof  all  kinds  on  docket  June  30,  1902 ^.^ |. 371 
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DISTRICT  COURT,  BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1901 39' 

Crir  -'lal  cases  institutod  during  year  ending  June  30,  1902 73 

112 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 23 

Acquittals 15 

Dismissals 42 

90 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 22" 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1901 361 

Civil  actions  filed  during  year  ending  June  30,  1902 260 

621 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 260 

Dismissed 118 

378 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 243 

DISTRICT  COURT,  VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1901 21 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1902 30 

51 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 4 

Acquittals 4 

Dismissals 27 

35 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 16 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1901 50 

Civil  actions  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1902 32 

82 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 22 

Dismissed 6 

28 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 54 

DISTRICT  COURT,  M'KINLEY  COUNTY. 

Civil  actions  pending  Jmie  30,  1901 7 

Civil  actions  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1902 22 

29 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 12 

Dismissed 5 

17 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 12 

DISTRICT  COURT  (UNITED  STATEs),  SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1901 9 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1902 15 

24 
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Disposed  of: 

CJonvictions 12 

Dismissals 6 

18 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 6 

Civil  actions  pending  Jane  30,  1901 ^ 19 

Civil  actions  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1902 4 

23 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 4 

Dismissed 1 

5 

Balancecases  pending  June  30,  1902 18 

Respectfully, 

W,  E.  Dame,  Oerk. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

THIRD  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  COURT. 

BepoTt  of  business  transacted  in  the  third  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  A.  D.  190S. 

United  States. 

CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 3 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  80,  1902 ■. 10 

13 
Disposed  of: 

By  trial 1 

'  Dismissals 2 

3 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 10 

CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1901 6 

Oases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 12 

"Is 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals 2 

Convictions 6 

—  7 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 11 

Territorial. 

DONA   ANA  county. 
CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1901 27 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30, 1902 63 

80 
Disposed  of: 

Chan^of  venue 2 

Dismissals 16 

By  trial... 42 


Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 m^^^GoOgU 
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CRIMINAL. 

Oaaes  pending  June  30, 1901 32 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 118 

150 
Disposed  of: 

Change  of  venue 1 

Dropped  with  leave 3 

DismisBals 51 

Acqnittales 6 

Convictions 38 

—  98 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 52 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

crviu 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 83 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 76 

159 
Disposed  of: 

Chan^  of  venue 1 

Dismissals 29 

By  trial 52 

82 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 77 

•    CHANCBRT. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 11 

Disposed  of 1 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 10 

CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1901 70 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 133 

203 
Disposed  of: 

Change  of  venue 1 

Dropped  with  leave 38 

Dismiasals 36 

Acquittals 16 

Convictions 70 

161 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 42 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 7 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 10 

17 
Disposed  of: 

By  trial 1 8 

Dismissals - 4 

12 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 ^ 
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CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  .Tune  30,  1901 18 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 17 

35 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissals 3 

Acquittal 1 

Convictions 11 

15 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 20 

OTERO  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 22 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 32 

54 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissals 3 

By  trial 18 

21 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 33 

CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 22 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 38 

60 
Disposed  of: 

Dropped  with  leave 2 

Dismissals 13 

Convictions 14 

31 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 29 

LUNA  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Case  pending  June  30,  1901 1 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 23 

24 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissals 2 

By  trial 10 

12 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 12 

CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 6 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 32 

38 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissals .• 5 

Convictions :. 3 

S 

Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 .^^ 30 
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FOURTH  JUDICIAL   DISTRICT  COURT. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  July  1,  1902. 
Sib:  I  b^  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  business  transacted  by  the  district 
court  of  the  fourth  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  A.  D.  1902: 

GUADALUPE  COUNTY. 
CITIL  CASES. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 26 

New  cases  (since) 25 

Total 61 

Judgment  rendered 14 

Dismissed 1 

Stricken  from  docket 7 

Venue  changed 0 

Pending  June  30,  1902 29 

Total 51 

CRIMINAL  CASKS. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 47 

New  cases  (since) 83 

Total 130 

Convictions 10 

Acquittal 1 

Diemiased 18 

Stricken  from  docket 13 

Xo  true  bill 14 

Pending  June  30,  1902 74 

Total 130 

UNION   COUNTY. 
CIVIL  CASKS. 

Pending  June  30.  1901 42 

New  cases  (since) 51 

Total 93 

Judgment  rendered 31 

Dismissed 15 

Stricken  from  docket 3 

Venue  changed 0 

Pending  June  30,  1902 44 

Total 93 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 35 

New  ca^es  (since) 18 

Total 53 

Convictions 9 

Acquittals 0 

Diflmiased 6 

Stricken  from  docket 10 

No  true  bill 1 

Pending  June  30,  1902 27 

Total 53 
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MORA  COUNTY. 
CITIL  CASES. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 , 73 

New  cases  (since) 25 

Total 98 

JudfiTnent  rendered 23 

Dismissed 5 

Stricken  from  docket 13 

Venue  changed 0 

Pending  June  30,  1902 57 

Total 98 

CRIMIKAL  CASKS. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 35 

New  cases  (since) 41 

Total 76 

Convictions 7 

Acquittals 0 

Dismissed 17 

Stricken  from  docket 11 

Venue  changed 2 

No  true  bill 3 

Pending  June  30,  1902 36 

Total 76 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 
CIVIL  CASES. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 101 

New  cases  (since) '. 109 

Total 210 

Judgment  rendered 8.^ 

Dismissed 32 

Stricken  from  docket - 8 

Venue  changed 3 

Pending  June  30,  1902 84 

Total 210 

CRIMINAL  CASKS. 

Pending  June  30.  1901 62 

New  cases  (since) 54 

Total 116 

Convictions 18 

Acquittals 2 

Dismissed .' 30 

Stricken  from  docket 20 

Pending  June  30,  1902 46 

Total 116 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 
CIVIL  CASKS. 

Pendmg  June  30,  1901 247 

New  cases  (since) 166 

Total 413 
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8AN  MiQUBL  COUNTY — Continued. 

CIVIL  CASEB— contlnaed. 

Jndgment  rendered 124 

Diamiflsed 27 

Stricken  from  docket 36 

Venue  changed 0 

Pending  June  30,  1902 226 

Total 413 

CBIXINAL  CABE8. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 69 

New  cases  (aince) 73 

Total 142 

Convictions 23 

Acquittal 1 

Dismissed 41 

Stricken  from  docket 7 

No  true  bill 10 

Pending  June  30,  1902 60 

Total 142 

CIVIL  CABEB. 

Pending  June  30.  1901: 

Guadalupe  Oounty ^ 

Union  County 42 

Mora  County 73 

Colfax  County 101 

San  Miguel  County 247 

Total _ 489 

New  cases  (since  June  30,  1901) : 

Guadalupe  County 25 

Union  County 51 

Mora  County 25 

Colfax  County 109 

San  Miguel  County 166 

Total 376 

Judgment  rendered: 

Guadalupe  County 14 

Union  County 31 

Mora  County 23 

Colfax  County 83 

San  Miguel  County 124 

Total 1...  275 

DiflimsBals: 

Guadalupe  County 1 

Union  County 15 

Mora  County 5 

Colfax  County 32 

San  Miguel  County 27 

Total 80 
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Stricken  from  docket: 

Guadalupe  County 7 

Union  County 3 

Mora  County 13 

Colfax  County 8 

San  Miguel  County 38 

Total 67 

Venue  changed: 

Guadalupe  County 0 

Union  County 0 

Mora  County 0 

Colfax  County 3 

San  Miguel  County 0 

Total 3 

Pending  June  30,  1902: 

Guadalupe  County - 29 

Union  County 44 

Mora  County 57 

Colfax  County 84 

San  Miguel  CJounty 226 

Total 440 

CBIMINAL  CABES. 

Fending  June  30,  1901 : 

Guadalupe  County 47 

Union  County 35 

Mora  County 35 

Colfax  County 62 

San  Miguel  County 69 

Total 248 

New  cases  (since  June  30,  1901): 

Guadalupe  County 83 

Union  County 18 

Mora  County 41 

Colfax  County 54 

San  Miguel  CJounty 73 

Total 269 

Oonvictions: 

Guadalupe  County 10 

Union  County 9 

Mora  County 7 

Colfax  County 18 

San  Miguel  Ciounty 23 

Total 67 

Acquittals: 

Guadalupe  County 1 

Union  County 0 

Mora  County 0 

Colfax  County 2 

San  Miguel  County 1 

Total 4 
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DisfflisBals: 

Gofldalupe  County 18 

Union  County... 1 6 

Mora  County 17 

Colfax  Countv 30 

San  Miguel  dounty 41 

Total 112 

Sicken  from  docket: 

Guadalupe  County 13 

Union  County *10 

Mora  County 11 

Colfax  County 20 

San  Miguel  County — 7 

Total 61 

Venne  changed: 

Guadalupe  County 0 

Union  County 0 

Mora  County , 2 

Colfax  County 0 

San  Miguel  dounty 0 

Total 2 

No  true  bill: 

Guadalupe  County 14 

Union  County 1 

Mora  County .* 3 

Colfax  County 0 

San  Miguel  County 10 

Total 28 

Pending  June  30.  1902: 

Guadalupe  County 74 

Union  County 27 

Mora  County 36 

Colfax  County 46 

San  Miguel  County 60 

Total 243 

SUMMARY. 
CIVIL  CASES. 

Pending  June  30.  1901 489 

New  cases  (since) 376 

Total 865 

Judgment  rendered 275 

WfimisBals 80 

Stricken  from  docket 67 

Venue  changed 3 

Pending  June  30,  1902 440 

Totol 865 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Pending  June  30, 1901 248 

New  cases  (since) 269 

Total _517 
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suMMARY—continued. 

CRIMINAL  CASES— continued. 

Convictions 67 

Acquittals 4 

Dismissals 112 

Stricken  from  docket 61 

Venue  changed 2 

No  true  bill 28 

Pending  June  30,  1902 243 

Total 517 

Sbcundino  Bomebo,  Clerk. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

FIFTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  COURT. 

iSoooRRO^  N.  Msz.,  August  19,  190S. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request  I  submit  herewith  the  following 
report  of  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902: 

United  States. 

CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 11 

Causes  docketed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 3 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 1 

Judgments,  etc 2 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1902 11 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 6 

Docketed  during  year 11 

Dismissed *. 1 

Pleas  of  guilty 4 

Trials 1 

Pending  June  30,  1902 11 

Territorial, 
socorro  county. 

CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 96 

Docketed  during  year 61 

Dismisnds 11 

Trials  and  judgments 28 

Pending  June  30,  1902 118 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 72 

Docketed  during  the  year 66 

Dismissals - ...-.- .-.- -  42 

Pleas  of  guilty 29 

Conviction  by  trial 1 

Trial — acquittal 1 

Trial — disagreement  of  jury 1 

Pending  June  30,  1902 65 

UNCOLN  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 60 

Docketed  during  year 70 

Dismissals 23 

Trials  and  judgments 43 

Pendmg  June  30,  1902 f^ i. 64 
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CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 63 

Docketed  during  year 95 

Dismissals 35 

Pleas  of  guilty 35 

Convictions  by  trial 7 

Trials — not  guilty 2 

Pending  June  30, 1902 79 

CHAVBS  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,1901 31 

Docketed  during  year 48 

Dismissals 8 

Trials  and  judgments 17 

Pending  June  30, 1902 54 

CBIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 84 

Docketed  during  year 25 

Dismissed 25 

Pleas  of  guilty 21 

Disposed  of  by  trial 5 

Pending  June  30,  1902 38 

EDDY   COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 29 

Docketed  during  y«ir 29 

Disposed  of 27 

Pending  June  30,  1902 31 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1901 28 

Docketed  during  year 32 

Dismissals 5 

Convictions 9 

Acquittals 5 

Pending  June  30,  1902 41 

RBCAPITULATION. 

Total  causes  pending  July  1, 1901 460 

Total  causes  docket^  during  year , 440 

Total  causes  pending  during  year 900 

Total  causes  disposed  of  during  year 388 

Total  causes  pending  June  30,  1902 512 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  E.  Griffith,  ClerL 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

LAW  AND  ORDER  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 

I  invite  perusal  of  the  appended  reports  covering  the  five  judicial 
districts  or  the  Territory  by  the  prosecuting  attorneys  thereof.    The 

Sr.itection  accorded  life  and  property  to-day  under  the  law  in  New 
lexico  is  a  s  ur  e  of  pride  to  our  people.  All  personal  rights  are 
as  secure  here  and  a-^  much  respectea  generally  as  in  anv  of  the  old 
established  States.  In  themselves  our  laws  are  of  higli  character. 
The  general  assembly  has  of  late  years  taken  advanced  ground  on  all 
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subjects  relating  to  the  public  weal,  with  the  result  that  New  Mexico 
is  now  in  position  to  reap  the  advantage  thereof  in  a  most  substantial 
manner. 

Reports  by  Prosecuting  Attorneys. 

Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  August  SO,  1903. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  ^oar  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
following  rejKDrt  of  the  crimmal  business  in  my  hands  as  district  attorney  for  the  first 
judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cases  pending  June  30, 1901 16 

Number  of  cases  instituted,  September,  1901,  term 27 

Numl>er  of  cases  instituted,  March,  1902,  term 53 

Number  of  cases  dispofled  of,  September  and  March  terms 59 

Number  of  cases  pending  June  30,1902 37 

Pleas  of  guilty 11 

Convictions 4 

Nolle  prosequi :....     2 

Acquittals 1 

Dismissals 41 

Nature  of  accusations: 

Appeals  from  justice  of  the  peace 6 

Murder 5 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon 5 

Assault  and  battery 6 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 3 

Burglary 2 

ConveyiuK  weapon  into  penitentiary 1 

Carrying  deadly  weapon 4 

Drawing  pistol  in  settlement 1 

Larceny 4 

Larceny  of  horse 5 

Libel '. 4 

Rape 1 

Sodomy 3 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretense 1 

Violations  of  Sunday  and  fiquor  law 30 

The  number  of  dismissals  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  number  of  cases  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Sunday  law  and  liquor  law.  There  were  17  indictments  returned  against 
one  man  for  the  violation  of  the  Sunday  law,  and  these  were  all  dismissed  upon  the 
plea  of  guilty  in  one  case  with  a  fine  and  the  payment  of  costs  in  the  balance  of  the 


Two  of  the  murder  cases  were  carried  over  from  the  last  year  and  were  disposed  of 
by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi,  as  the  principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  become 
favorable  to  the  defense.  One  of  the  murder  cases  was  a  murder  committed  in  Taos 
County  and  brought  to  Santa  Fe  County  on  a  chanee  of  venue.  There  was  but  one 
killing  in  Santa  te  County  during  the  year  that  could  come  before  the  court,  and  the 
other  two  indictments  were  returned  upon  it.  The  balance  of  the  cases  were  upon 
minor  charges,  many  of  them  being  very  trifling. 

The  grand  juries  of  Santa  Fe  County  have  been  composed  of  men  who,  judging 
from  their  work,  have  the  good  of  the  community  at  heart  and  seldom  fail  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  court  to  the  letter. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cases  pending  June  30,  1901 22 

Number  of  cases  instituted,  Mav  term,  1902 22 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of,  Afav  term,  1902 26 

Number  of  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 •. 18 

Pleas  of  guilty 6 

Dropped  from  docket I 

Chan^  of  venue 4 

Conviction 1 

Acquittals 1 

Dismissed 13 
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Nature  of  accusations: 

Aaeault  and  battery 4 

Aflsaiilt  to  kill 4 

AjBsault  with  deadly  weapon 5 

Appeal  from  justice  of  peace 6 

Embezzlement 1 

Embezzlement  of  sheep 1 

Grand  larceny 1 

Larcenjr  of  sheep 1 

Neglecting  to  serve  criminal  warrant 1 

Peddling  without  license > 5 

Violation  of  gaming  laws 2 

Violation  of  liquor  laws 2 

\Vi f e  beating ..* 1 

Murdef 7 

Mayhem 1 

Stealing  cattle 2 

There  was  but  one  murder  committed  in  Rio  Arriba  CJounty  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1902,  that  an  indictment  was  returned  for.  That  was  the  murder  of  a 
Mexican  girl  by  a  Mexican  boy,  the  girl  having  refused  to  marry  the  boy,  who 
thereupon  killed  her.  An  assassination  took  place  in  the  month  of  March  in 
the  town  of  Monero.  The  boss  of  a  coal  mine  owned  by  J.  H.  Crist  was  killed  by 
unknown  parties  by  a  shot  while  on  duty.  The  grand  jury  were  unable  to  secure 
any  evidence  showing  who  the  murderer  was.  The  other  indictments  returned  for 
murder  were  arising  out  of  a  murder  committed  in  the  month  of  March,  1897.  A 
confession  was  made  by  one  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  murder,  which  confes- 
sion implicated  three  parties  who  had  never  been  indicted  for  the  crime.  Upon 
being  indicted  two  of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  third  will  be  tried  at 
the  next  term  of  the  court. 

There  was  convicted  at  the  last  term  of  the  court  a  defendant  who  was  indicted  in 
1897  and  who  fled  to  Colorado  and  remained  in  hiding  until  arrested  under  a  requi- 
sition issued  by  your  office  shortly  before  the  court  convened.  Another  party  was 
brought  back  from  Colorado  upon  requisition  and  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  cattle  after 
escaping  for  six  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  business  transacted  in  this  county 
for  tne  past  year  has  been  for  crimes  committed  several  years  back.  The  fact  that 
the  criminals  have  been  brought  to  justice  for  crimes  committed  in  the  past  and 
which  were  becoming  forgotten  by  many  speaks  well  for  the  activity  and  vigilance 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  unflinching  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  court,  and 
the  willingness  of  the  jurors  of  the  county  to  do  their  sworn  duty.  Crime  of  all 
kinds  has  decreased  in  the  last  five  years,  and  Rio  Arriba  County  is  now  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  law-abiding  counties  in  the  Territory.  But  one  term  of  court  was 
held  in  Rio  Arriba  County  during  the  past  3^ear,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  business 
to  justify  another  term,  tfiere  being  no  criminals  in  jail  awaiting  trial  by  the  district 
court. 

TAOS  COUNTY. 

Number  of  cases  pending  June  30,  1901 9* 

Number  of  cases  mstituted,  December,  1901,  term 14 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of,  December  term 9 

Number  of  cases  pending  June  30,  1902 14 

Nature  of  accusations: 

Assault  to  kill 1 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon 5 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 4 

Appeal  from  justice  of  peace 4 

Discharging  pistol  in  public  place 1 

larceny 1 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretense 1 

Murder 1 

Violation  of  liquor  law 5 

The  murder  case  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  in  which  the  defendant  was  compelled  to 
defend  himself.  There  have  been  no  cases  in  which  a  high  degree  of  crime  nas  been 
exhibited  in  Taos  County  for  several  years.  The  county  as  a  whole  at  this  time 
shows  a  marked  respect  for  the  law.  There  was  but  one  term  of  court  in  the  county 
during  the  year  past. 
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SAN  JUAN   CX)UNTY. 

There  has  been  no  term  of  court  held  in  San  Juan  County  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  business  to  justify  the  expense  of  a 
term  of  court.    San  Juan  is  the  most  peaceful  county  of  the  entire  district. 

The  so-called  Sunday  law  is  enforced  throughout  the  entire  first  judicial  district 
owing  to  the  hearty  cooperation  and  firm  position  taken  by  the  judge  of  this  district, 
Hon.  John  R.  McFie.*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  law  is  not  enforced  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities  of  Albuquerque  and  Las  Vegas  there  is  much  complaint  from  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  that  a  great  deal  of  trade  is  lost  to  them.  There  is 
•therefore  some  foundation  for  cotnplaint  and  their  demand  that  this  law  be  enforced 
over  the  entire  Territory.  The  officers  and  grand  juries  of  this  district  find  that  the 
Sunday  law  is  as  readily  observed  and  easily  enforced  as  any  other  law.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  the  district  generally  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law  provided 
that  it  is  enforced  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  the  other  judicial  districts.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  that  the  next  legislature  regulate  this  matter  so  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  entire  Territory. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  allowing  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory the  power  of  offering  rewards  for  tlie  arrest  of  crimmals  and  fufjitives,  as  crime 
could  then  be  made  still  more  unpopular.  There  is  one  defendant  mdicted  in  this 
district  for  whom  a  liberal  reward  should  be  ottered  for  his  arrest  and  he  could  be 
captured. 

The  petit  juries  of  this  district  are  laiigely  composed  of  citizens  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their  adherence  to  the  law  and  the  facts  as  shown 
by  their  verdicts. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  Abbott, 
District  Attorney  for  the  First  Judicial  District  of  Neic  Mexico, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


^  Albuquerque,  N.  Mbz.,  AugvM  91, 1909. 

Sir:  As  district  attorney  for  the  counties  of  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and  McKinley, 
in  accordance  with  ^our  direction,  I  submit  this  report  as  to  the  business  of  my  office 
durinff  the  year  which  ended  June  30,  1902. 

In  the  county  of  Bernalillo  the  criminal  business  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1901 38 

New  cases  during  year 67 

103 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissed  or  stricken  from  docket  with  leave  to  reinstate 44 

Convictions 21 

Acquittals 12 

77 

Pending  June  30,  1902 26 

The  67  new  cases  are  claasifiedas  follows: 

Murder 0 

Crimes  against  persons,  felonies 13 

Crimes  against  property,  felonies 32 

Assault  and  battery 7 

Offenses  against  revenue  laws 1 

Other  minor  offenses 1 14 

67 

^   In  Valencia  County  the  business  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Oases  pending  June  30,  1901 20 

New  cases  during  year 29 

-  49 
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Disposed  of: 

Dismissed  or  stricken  from  docket  with  leave  to  reinstate 35 

Convictions 3 

Acquittals 4 

—    42 

Pending  June  30,  1902 7 

The  29  new  cases  are  classified  as  follows: 

Murder 4 

Crimes  against  persons,  felonies ,  4 

Crimes  against  property,  felonies 5 

Ausault  and  battery 5 

Other  minor  offenses 11 

29 

In  McKinley  County  no  court  was  held  prior  to  June  30,  1902,  the  legislature 
having  failed  to  fix  any  regular  time  for  courts  in  that  newly  created  county. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  there  appear  to  be  4  new  murder  cases  in  Valencia 
County,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  but  1.  Of  the  4  cases,  2  were  new  indictments 
for  offenses  committed  long  before,  the  earlier  indictments  having  been  found  faulty, 
so  that  the  court  was  compelled  to  dismiss  them.  The  2  other^cases  were  both  for 
the  same  kUling  against  2  defendants,  drawn  so  as  to  charge  them  differently  and  to 
meet  any  possible  variation  in  the  evidence. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  figures,  when  we  consider  the  laree 
area  and  ^pulation  of  the  counties,  indicate  a  very  small  amount  of  crime,  especially 
in  Valencia  County.  In  Bernalillo  County  a  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  against 
property  were  committed  by  transient  people  paj«ing  through  or  staying  temporarily 
m  tne  city  of  Albuquerque,  and  not  members  of  our  resident  population. 

At  the  time  when  I  took  charge  of  the  oflBce  of  district  attorney,  in  the  early  part 
of  1901,  there  were  126  criminal  cases  on  the  dockets  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia 
counties,  and  on  June  30,  1902,  there  were  but  33  such  cases  pending. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Clancy,  District  Attorney. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 


Lascrucbs,  N.  Mex.,  August  8,  190S, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  district  attorney 
for  the  third  judicial  district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Otero,  Donna  Ana,  Sierra, 
Luna,  and  Grant,  covering  a  period  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902. 

COUNTY  OF  OTERO. 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1901 22 

Oyses  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 38 

Total 60 

Caaes  disposed  of: 

Dropped  with  leave 2 

Dismissals 13 

Convictions 14 

29 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1,  1902 31 

These  cases  pending  are  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault,  being  armed 1 

Contempt 1 

Drawing  deadly  weapon 2 

Discharging  a  pistol 1 

Forgery 1 

Insulting  while  armed 1 

Keeping  a  bawdy  house 1 

larceny  neat  cattle 3 

Larceny  horses -.^..  7j 
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Malicious  mischief 2 

Murder  1 

Permitting  lewd  women  to  drink  in  saloon 1 

Robbery 1 

Selling  liquor  to  minors 3 

Violation,  Sunday  law 5 

31 

The  cases  in  which  conviction  were  had  were  for  the  following  offenses: 

Carrying  a  deadly  weapon .- 1 

Forgery 1 

Keeping  a  bawdy  house 1 

Larceny  of  sheep 1 

Murder 3 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 1 

Selling  liquor  to  minors 1 

Violation  Sunday  law 5 

Total 14 

The  cases  in  which  dismissals  were  had  were  for  the  following  classes  of  crimes: 
Appeal  cases  from  juHtice  courts,  dismissed  on  account  imperfect  pleadings  and 

proceedings 5 

Forgery  (conviction  on  one  indictment) 1 

Munier  (defendant  convicted  on  other  indictment) 2 

Permitting  minors  to  enter  saloon 2 

Selling  liquor  to  minors 1 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses - 2 

Total 13 

Cases  dropped  with  leave  were  for  following  offenses: 
Larceny  of  sheep  (defendant  convicted  on  other  indictment  for  same  offense)  ..      1 
Obtaining  money  bv  false  pretenses  (defendant  convicted  for  same  offense  under 

other  indigtment) 1 

Total : 2 

DONA    ANA   COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1901 32 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 118 

Total 150 

Cases  disposed  of: 

Change  of  venue 1 

Dropped  with  leave 3 

Dismissals 51 

Acquittals 5 

Convictions .'.    38 

98 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1902 52 

These  cases  pending  are  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault,  being  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon 1 

Assault  and  battery ' 1 

Burglary \ 1 

False  pretenses 2 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle 20 

Larceny  of  horses 4 

Larceny  from  an  office 1 

Murder 5 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses 5 

Perjurj' 2 

Violation  of  Sunday  law 10 

^  52 
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The  cases  in  which  conviction  were  had  were  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault  with  a  deadly  weapon 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 4 

Assaultand  battery 1 

Buiy^lary 4 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle 4 

Larceny  from  a  dwelling 1 

Larceny  of  horses 3 

Murder 1 

Foreery 1 

Viouition  of  Sunday  law 15 

Unlawfully  discharging  deadly  weapon 1 

Total 38 

The  cases  in  which  dismissals  were  had  were  for  the  foUowing  class  of  offenses: 
Aj^peal  .cases  from  justice  of  the  peace  courts  and  were  dismissed  on  account  of 

unperfect  pleading  and  proceedings 6 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 4 

Assaultand  battery 3 

Boiglary 1 

Lar^y  of  neat  cattle 12 

Larceny  from  a  dwelling 2 

Larceny 10 

Larceny  of  horses 8 

Violation  of  Sunday  law 3 

Unlawfully  dischai^ng  deadly  weapon 1 

Total 51 

The  cases  in  which  acquittals  were  had  were  for  the  following  class  of  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Assault  and  battery 1 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle , 1 

Larceny 1 

Murder 1 

Total 5 

Gases  dropped  with  leave  to  reinstate: 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle 1 

Larceny '  1 


nv  ... 
vrully 


Unlawfully  hobbling  and  tying  calves 1 

Total 3 

Change  of  venue: 

Murder 1 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1901 •- 18 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 17 

Total 35 

Cases  disused  of: 

Dismissals 3 

Acquittals 1 

Convictions 11 

Total 15 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1902 20 

These  cases  pending  are  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Assault  with  a  deadly  weapon 1 

BuTglary 1 
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Criminal  contempt 1 

Drawing  deadly  weapon 2 

Carrying  a  deatily  weapon 2 

Killing  a  calf 1 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle 1 

Larceny  of  a  horse 2 

Murder 1 

Unlawfully  discharging  a  deadly  weapon 3 

Total 20 

The  cases  in  which  convictions  were  had  were  for  the  following  class  of  offenses: 

Bu  rglary 1 

Murder 1 

Violation  of  Sunday  law 9 

Total "n 

The  case  in  which  an  acquittal  was  had  was  for  the  following  offense: 

Larceny  of  a  horse 1 

The  cases  in  which  dismissals  were  had  were  for  the  following  class  of  offenses: 

Carrying  a  deadly  weapon 1 

Larceny  of  horses 2 

Total 3 

LUNA  COUNTY. 

'Cases  pending  July  1,  1901 6 

^Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 32 

Total 38 

Cases  disi)08ed  of: 

Dismissals 5 

Convictions 4 

Total 9 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1,  1902 29 

These  cases  pending  are  for  the  following  class  of  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 2 

Burglary 4 

Discharging  deadly  weapon 0 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle 2 

-Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses 3 

Rape 

Robbery 

Violation  of  Sunday  law 1 

Unlawfully  drawing  deadly  weapon 

Wife  beatfng 


Total. 


The  cases  in  which  dismissals  were  had  were  for  the  following  class  of  offenses: 

Assault  with  a  deadly  weapon 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses 1 

Violation  of  Sunday  law 1 

Total 5 

The  cases  in  w^hich  conviction  were  had  were  for  the  following  class  of  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Larceny  of  horses 1 

Discharging  deadly  weapon 1 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle 1 

Total 4 
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GRANT  COUNTY. 

CSases  pending  July  1,  1901 70 

Caaea  filed  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 133 

Total 203 

Cases  disposed  of: 

Change  of  venue  -• 1 

Dropped,  with  leare  to  reinstate 38 

Dismissals • 36 

Acquittals 16 

Convictions -^ 70 

161 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1,  1902 42 

Casein  which  change  of  venue  was  taken  was  for  murder 1 

The  cases  dropped  with  leave  were  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill ^ 4 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 1 

Accessory  to  drawing  and  flourishing  arms 1 

Larceny  from  person 2 

Unlawfully  penning  calves 4 

Embezzlement 2 

Violation  Sunday  law 24 

Total 38 

Cases  in  which  dismissals  were  had  were  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 5 

Assault  and  battery 1 

Larceny  of  horses 9 

Appeal  cases  from  justice  of  peace  court 1 

Carrying  deadly  weapon 4 

Larceny 3 

Driving  stock  off  range 1 

Violation  Sunday  law 12 

Total 36 

Cases  in  which  acquittals  were  had  were  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Larceny  neat  cattle 1 

Wife  beating 1 

Larceny  neat  cattle 6 

Larceny 2 

Violation  Sunday  law 5 

Total 16 

Cases  in  which  convictions  were  had  were  for  the  following  offenses: 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 6 

Carrying  deadly  weapon 1 

Larceny  of  gun ^ 5 

larceny  of  horse 1 

Larceny 6 

Murder 1 

Unlawfully  drawing  and  flourishing  weapon 1 

Carrying  deadly  weapon 2 

Unlawfully  tumins  out  cows  without  bulls 2 

Violation  Sunday  law ^ 

Total 70 

Cases  pending  are  for  the  following  offen^^. 
.AsBaui  b  TO  rape  .••»••>•••••••>•. ..•■••.^  ^••••■•••««»»*""^****'"'"*"  -i 

Assault  to  kill /'*•'"  , \ 

Aasault,  being  armed ^**v,''^^ . '""      ^ 

Embezzlement ^   *^n,'''    ----"«>*,   ,.""'"'"*'' 
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Killing  unbranded  cattle 1 

Larceny,  horse 4 

Larceny  by  embezzlement 1 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle 4 

Murder 6 

Unlawfully  branding  cattle 16 

Unlawfully  penning  calves 1 

Unlawfully  defacing  brands 1 2 

Turning  out  cows  without  bulls 2 

Total 42 

In  concluding  my  report  I  bee  to  call  the  attention  of  your  excellency  to  the  need 
of  a  reform  school  for  youthful  offenders.  At  the  last  term  of  court  at  Dona  Ana 
County  two  mere  youths  were  convicted  and  the  judge  was  compelled  to  send  them 
to  the  Territorial  prison,  where  they  will  come  in  contact  with  hardened  criminals 
and  doubtless  come  out  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  imprisonment  much  worse  men 
than  the^  were  when  they  went  in.  Law  and  order  prevails,  senerally  speaking,  in 
this  district.  Many  of  the  offenders  are  not  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  but  strangers 
from  other  States,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  most  shocking  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted by  citizens  from  Mexico,  men  who  have  fled  from  justice  in  that  Republic. 
Situated  as  this  district^  is  on  the  border  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  there  will  always  be 
a  large  number  of  crimmals  come  here  from  those  sections. 

Very  respectfully,  William  H.  H.  Llewbllyk, 

DiMrict  AUcnrney. 

CRIMINAL  DATA. 

Sib:  In  response  to  ^our  request  I  make  the  following  report  of  criminal  business 
coming  within  my  jurisdiction  during  the  past  fiscal  year: 

The  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Guadalupe  have  been  and  are  now  in 
exceedingly  good  condition,  the  people  peaceable,  laborious,  and  little  diBposed  to 
crime.  In  the  counties  of  Ban  Miguel  and  Mora  few  serious  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  new  indictments  shown  on  the  schedule  following  being  mostly  for 
minor  offenses,  assaults,  x>etty  thefts,  and  a  few  for  cattle  and  Sheep  stealins.  In 
Guadalupe  Ck)unty  the  large  number  of  new  indictments  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  construction  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  through  that  county,  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  a  class  of  persons  among  whom  disorder  is  always  prevalent.  The 
native  population  of  that  county  has  b^n  as  well  behaved  as  ever,  and  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  indictments  returned  were  against  actual  residents  of  the 
county.  There  has  been  no  term  of  court  in  Guadalupe  County  since  the  return  of 
these  indictments. 

The  dismissals  and  cases  stricken  from  the  docket  on  the  following  schedule  are 
almost  without  exception  cases  which  have  been  pendin^^  on  the  docket  for  years. 
In  many  of  them  the  defendants  are  now  in  the  penitentiary  under  long  sentences 
imposed  in  other  cases;  in  others  the  defendants  are  dead  or  have  left  the  country, 
all  trace  of  them  having  been  lost,  and  in  others  substantial  justice  demanded  such 
action.  The  lai^  number  of  convictions  in  cases  tried  indicates  the  good  character 
of  the  peoi>1e  who  make  up  the  juries  in  these  counties  and  demoni^rates  a  strong 
public  sentiment  against  lawbreakers  and  evil  doers. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  disposition  of  criminal  cases  during  the  last  fiscal 
vear.  I  have  not  included  cases  investigated  by  the  grand  jury  in  which  no  true 
Dills  were  returned: 

SAN  MiaUEL  COUNTY. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 69 

New  cases 63 

132 

Convictions 23 

Acquittal 1 

Dismissed  and  stricken  from  docket 48 

Pending  June  30,  1902 60 

132 

MORA  COUNTY. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 35 

New  cases 38 
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Convictions 7 

Aoqnittalfi 0 

Dismifleed  and  stricken  from  docket 28 

Venae  changed 2 

Pending  June  30,  1902 36 

73 

OUADALUPB  COUNTY. 

Pending  June  30,  1901 47 

New  cases i.    09 

116 

Convictions t 10 

Acquittal 1 

Dismissed  and  stricken  from  docket 13 

Pending  June  30,  1902 74 

116 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ohas.  a.  Spiess, 
DiOrict  Attorney  for  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Ouadalupe  CounHes, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otebo, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 


Seftembbb  1,  1902. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  official  report  of  the  condition  of  crimi- 
nal cases  in  Colfax  and  Union  counties  since  September  1,  1901,  the  date  of  my  last 
report,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

COLVAX  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  September  1,  1901 42 

New  indictments 64 

Total 96 

Cases  disposed  of 60 

Balance  pending 46 

Of  the  new  cases  returned  two  were  for  murder,  and  a  conviction  followed  in  one 
case  and  tiie  jury  disagreed  in  the  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  murder 
cases,  all  new  indictments  charged  minor  offenses,  and  of  the  cases  pending  the 
majority  are  for  old  offenses  wherein  no  arrests  could  be  made  because  of  the  cBsap- 
pearanoe  of  defendants.  But  very  few  cases  now  stand  for  trial,  and  crime  has 
decreased  laigely,  leaving  but  little  work  of  a  criminal  nature  for  the  prosecutor. 

•  UNION  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  September  1,  1901 29 

New  indictments 18 

Total 47 

Cases  disposed  of  during  the  year 20 

Balance  pending 27 

Of  the  cases  pending,  but  8  are  for  trial;  the  remainder  are  old  cases  where  no 
arrests  have  been  made  because  defendants  absconded  or  the  evidence  is  insufficient, 
bat  cases  are  allowed  to  stand  awaiting  developments. 

No  crime  of  a  serious  nature  has  been  committed  in  this  county  during  the  past 
year,  with  the  exception  of  one  alleged  manslaughter,  which  has  not  yet  come  before 
the  grand  jury.  Crime  has  also  decreased  materially  in  this  county^,  and  never  sinc^ 
itB  oi^ganization  have  so  few  offenses  been  committed.  The  criminal  cases  for  the 
coming  term  can  be  disposed  of  in  three  days. 
.\11  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Leahy, 
District  Attorney  for  Colfax  and  XMon  Counties, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otbbo, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
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White  Oaks,  N.  Mbx,,  September  6, 190S, 
Sik:  As  district  attorney  for  the  counties  of  Socorro,  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy, 
comprising  the  fifth  judicial  district  of  the  Territory,  I  submit  the  following  report 
toucning  the  business  of  th^  Territory  coming  to  my  hands  for  the  year  ending  «fune 
30,  1902: 

SOOORRO  COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  x>ending  June  30,  1902,  in  which  the  Territory  was  a  party 14 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  said  date 63 

Criminal  cases  filed  during  the  year  preceding  June  30,  1902 64 

Convictions  and  pleas  of  ^lilty  during  same  period 29 

Cases  dismissed 36 

Acquittal 1 

Mistrial 1 

LINCOLN  CX)UNTY. 

Civil  cases  pending  June  30,  1902,  in  which  Territory  was  a  party 10 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  said  date 85 

Criminal  cases  filed  during  the  year 96 

Convictions  and  pleas  of  guilty  during  same  period 33 

Cases  dismissed '. 31 

Acquittals 2 

Mistrials 2 

CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  x>ending  June  30,  1902,  in  which  the  Territory  was  a  party 11 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  said  date 39 

Criminal  cases  filed  during  the  year  preceding  June  30,  1902 24 

Convictions  and  pleas  of  guilty  during  same  period 24 

Acquittals None. 

Cases  dismissed 35 

EDDY  COUNTY. 

Civil  cases  pending  June  30,  1902,  in  which  the  Territory  was  a  party 5 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  said  date 29 

Criminal  cases  filed  during  the  year  preceding  Jime  30,  1902 27 

Convictions  and  pleas  of  guilty  during  same  period 10 

Cases  dismissed 5 

Acquittals 9 4 

In  my  last  report  I  showed  that  there  had  been  95  convictions  and  pleas  of  ffuilty 
in  this  district  for  the  year  preceding.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  shows  96  con- 
victions and  pleas  of  guilty.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  continues  a  healthy  sen- 
timent in  the  district  to  punish  the  violations  of  the  law. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  while  there  have  been  96  convictions  and  pleas  of  guilty 
for  the  year  just  ended,  there  have  been  only  7  acquittals  in  the  whole  district, 
including  the  four  counties  named.  It  is  very  doubtral  if  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  can  make  a  better  showing  than  this  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals.  While 
there  have  been  a  fewaggravatec  cases  that  have  arisen  in  this  district  within  the 
last  year,  still  there  is  a  material  decrease  of  petty  crimes.  The  larceny  of  stock, 
which  a  few  years  ago  threatened  to  destroy  many  stockmen,  is  not  nearly  so  gen- 
eral now.  A  number  of  cattle  thieves  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  from  this 
district  and  otherwise  punished  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  hence  we  do 
not  have  so  many  complaints  among  the  stock  owners  as  we  did. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Gi».  W.  Prichahd, 

DiBirid  Attorney. 
Hon.  M.  A,  Otsro, 

Qooemor  of  New  Mexico. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  30 ,  1902, 
Sib:  Replying  to  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of 
ray  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
jufit  closed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Morgan  O.  Llewellyn, 

U,  8,  Surveyor-General. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

United  States  Surveyor-General's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,y  June  SOy  190^^ 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  E,  dated  April  2?„ 
1902, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  in  duplicate  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1902,  with  tabular  statements,  as  follows,  viz: 

A.— Statement  showing  contracts  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  awarded  during- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

B.— Contracts  awaurded  for  the  survey  of  confirmed  private  land  claims  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

C— Surveys  returned  durinff  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  the  following  letters,  documents,  plats,  field  notes,  andf 
other  papers  have  been  prepared,  briefed,  and  recorded,  viz: 

Letters  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office S90 

Letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 10 

Letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 9 

Letters  to  deputy  surveyors  and  individuals 1,368- 

Office  letters  received  and  recorded 274 

Letters  indexed , 2,819" 

Transcripts  of  field  notes: 

Grant  (996  pages) 28 

Township  (334  pages) 17 

Mineral  (1,033  pages) 94 

Mineral  monuments  (36  pages) 6- 

Deputies  in  the  field  (886  pages) 60 

For  examiner  ( 563  pages) 24 

Total  (3,846) 229 

Township  plats 38 

Amendea  township  plats - 16 

Copies  of  township  plats 2 

Exterior  township  plats 4 

Mining  district  plats 10 

Mineral  monument  plats 12^ 

Grant  plats 36> 

Mineral  plats 134 

Diagram  plats  for  General  Land  Office 3^ 

Other  plats --w 5- 

Transcripts  corrected 2" 

Plate  altered  and  corrected 6- 

Oatline  plats  or  tracings  for  deputy  surveyors - 6- 

Diagrams  to  accompany  contracts,  special  instructions,  and  examinations 21 

Mining  claims  copies  for  use  of  deputies  in  the  field $ 

Recitals  and  descriptive  notes  for  patents  of  grants,  595  or  more  pages  of  type- 
written recitals  made  in  duplicate,  and  compared 18 

Notices  for  publication,  survey  of  private  land  claims,  in  English  and  Spanish 

languages,  made  in  triplicate  and  compared 14 

Spanish  and  Mexican  archives  and  documents  copied  and  compared  (110 

^  pages) 21 

Translations  ( 1.028  pa^) 83 

Copies  of  oertined  copies  of  notices  of  location,  amended  locations,  and  appli- 
cations for  the  survey  of  mining  claims  (285  pages) 108 
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Descriptive  lists  for  land  office  (50  pages) 25 

Annual  report,  estimates,  etc.  (46  pages )^  in  triplicate 4 

Semiannual  property  return  (36  pages),  in  duplicate 2 

Accounts  current,  in  duplicate 42 

Abstracts,  in  triplicate 84 

Vouchers,  in  duplicate,  for  all  accounts 214 

Contracts  and  bonds,  in  quadruplicate 4 

Special  instructions  for  the  survey  of  public  lands,  grants,  and  small-holding 

claims,  in  quadruplicate 12 

Total  number  of  typewritten  pages  contained  in  said  special  instructions 159 

Surveyor-General's  reports  to  Commissioner,  General  Land  Office,  on  grant 

surveys,  in  duplicate  (102  ^uiges) 10 

Special  instructions  for  exammation,  in  duplicate 14 

Official  orders  for  the  survey  of  mining  clamis 34 

Tracings  to  accompany  contracts 84 

Tracings  of  j^rants 7 

Tracings,  miscellaneous 45 

Books  of  field  notes  examined  and  corrected 156 

Books  of  field  notes  lettered 54 

Miscellaneous  papers  copied  and  compared  (1,300  pages) 215 

Placards  and  labels  lettered 4 

Deputy  surveyors'  commissions  lettered 8 

Recorded  mining  claims  in  miningdocket 85 

Protracted  mining  claims  on  mining  district  plats 89 

Docketing  and  filing  papers  in  grant  cases 145 

Latitude  and  departure  tables 188 

Copies  made  of  srant  decrees  and  orders  from  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims, 

and  compared. 12 

Applications,  approvals,  etc.,  for  extensions  of  time  on  contracts,  in  triplicate.  12 
Clerk's  certificate  and  orders  of  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  lettered  on  grant 

plats 15 

Miscellaneous  work  on  laige  Territorial  diagram,  one  draftsman days. .  2 

Miscellaneous  blue  prints  made  and  mounted 11 

Miscellaneous  plats  mounted 10 

Official  Territorial  maps  corrected  by  placing  thereon  the  land  districts,  forest 

reserves,  and  new  counties 24 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  the  following  lines  of  surveys  have  been  established, 
viz: 


Character  of  work. 


Measoiementi. 


Subdl visional  lined  reestablished 

Standard  lines  reestabliRhed 

Township  and  range  lines 

Township  and  range  lines  reestablished 

Subdiylsfonal  lines 

Meander  lines 

Grant  lines 

Grant  lines  reestablished 

Small-holding  claims 

Connecting  lines,  small-holding  claims 

Connecting  lines  of  public  surveys  with  grants  . 


MUet. 

CJu. 

Uta, 

3 

49 

57 

28 

31 

56 

76 

01 

60 

36 

05 

OS 

501 

08 

14 

38 

SO 

31 

98 

88 

91 

23 

60 

87 

101 

08 

19 

44 

49 

41 

26 

68 

45 

Total  . 


J      978       27 


04 


Durinar  the  past  fiscal  year  tracings  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to 
difitri(;t  land  offices  as  follows: 


Land  offices. 


Santa  Fe. 

Las 
Cruces. 

Roswell. 

Clayton. 

Total. 

Township  plats 

? 

17 
14 

1 

1 

S 

Fractional  township  plats 

8 

15 

Mining  plaui 

Descriptive  lii«t».  sheets 

Small-holding  plats' 

27 
2 

3 

47 

18 

34 

1 

Total 

41 

30 

n^A 

>o*^l7 

100 
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MINING  SURVEYS. 

Mineral  surveys  execated  daring  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902 75 

Surveys  ordered,  returns  not  fil«i 6 

Amended  surveys  ordered ^ 2 

United  States  mineral  monuments  established  and  approved 6 

Total ^ 88 

Durinff  the  said  fiscal  ^ear  there  has  been  deposited  on  account  of  surveys  and 
amended  surveys  of  mining  claims  the  sum  of  $1,545,  and  applications  were  made 
for  the  survey  of  48  mining  claims  and  the  amended  survey  of  2  mining  claims. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  docket  of  land  grants  on  file  in  this  office  shows  that  there  are  still  17  private 
land  claims  or  grants  pending  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  of  wnich  2 
cases  are  still  untried;  2  decrees  of  confirmation  not  yet  certified  to  this  office;  2  cases 
are  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  11  cases  are  still  pending  on 
fluvey.  Eleven  of  these  grants  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  6  private  land  claims  in 
this  district  to  be  surveyed.  In  addition  to  the  above  this  office  has  instructions  to 
contiact  for  the  survey  of  two  land'grants  which  were  confirmed  by  acts  of  Congress, 
the  same  having  been  surveyed,  but  the  surveys  were  never  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office.  Six  private  land  claims  have  been  surveyed 
onder  decrees  of  approval  and  confirmation  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
daring  said  fiscal  year,  and  three  grant  surveys  have  been  corrected,  as  follows: 


Reported 
Dumber. 


101 


142 


71 

109 


Private  land 
number. 


70 

180-182 

278 

264 

lM-184,185 

104 

211 

107 

16 


Name  of  grant. 


aNuestra  Sefiora  de  la  lux  de  Las  Lagunitaa 

OjodeSan  Jo8« 

«LodePadllla 

Bartolome  Sanchez 

PuebloB  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe. . 

Santa  Cru2 

Santo  Domingo  de  Cundiyo 

Caflon  de  Chama 

o01jo« 


Area. 


Acres. 
47,196.496 

4,340.278 
51.940.82 

4.469.828 
356.006 

4.561.60 

2,137.07967 

1.422.62 
16.865.45 


a  Corrected  guryey. 


SMALL-HOLDING  CLAIMS. 


There  have  been  4,489  small-h'olding  claims  filed  in  this  office  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  as  amended,  for  tracts  ot  land  not 
exceeding  160  acres  each. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  survey  of  some  1,200  to  1,500  small-holding 
claims.  Said  filings  cover  in  a  majority  of  instances  from  two  to  six  tracts,  and  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  tracts  embraced  in  these  small-holding  appli- 
cadons  still  to  be  surveyed  is  9,200.  Where  such  tracts  are  embraced  in  townsnipe 
to  be  surveyed,  the  surveys  of  such  small-holding  claims  situate  therein  are  executed 
at  the  time  of  extending  the  lines  of  public  surveys  over  such  townships,  and  where 
they  are  situate  in  townships  heretofore  surveyed  per  diem  contracts  for  such  sur- 
veys are  awarded.  The  time  limit  within  which  such  small-holding  filings  could  be 
filed  in  this  ofiice  expired  with  March  3,  1901. 

The  platting  of  these  small-holding  claims  is  very  complicated,  and  aside  from 
showing  the  same  on  the  township  plats  small-holding  plats  on  an  enlarged  scale  are 
made  in  triplicate,  showing  sometimes  only  one  or  two  sections,  which  often  neces- 
sitates the  making  of  twentynseven  to  thirty  small-holding  plats  for  one  township. 
When  small-holdmg  claims  are  situate  in  townships  to  be  surveved,  the  minimum 
rate  of  mileage  only  is  allowed  the  deputies  for  establishing  the  boundaries  of  such 
claims  and  connecting  the  same  to  comers  of  public  sur\'eys.  These  small  tracts 
CDtail  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  the  hauling  of  stone  for  monuments,  setting  and 
marking  comers  for  all  angles  of  such  irregular  tracts,  and  payment  is  allowed  for 
one  boundary  only  if  the  same  is  a  common  boundary  with  an  adjoining  small-hold- 
ing claim,  sur\'eyed  by  the  same  deputy,  and  by  reason  of  having  to  write  the  field 
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notes  complete  for  each  tract,  setting  and  marking  the  comers  for  same,  and  con- 
necting two  comers  thereof  to  a  comer  of  the  public  survey  the  deputies  complain 
that  they  can  not  make  living  wages  at  the  low  rates  of  mileage  now  paid,  ana  are 
loth  to  accept  contracts  for  this  class  of  work.  The  law*  in  this  case  should  be  changed 
to  allow  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  all  small-holding  surveys  at  per  diem  rates, 
whether  the  same  be  in  townships  heretofore'surveyed  or  in  townsnips  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  this  embarrassment  removed. 

Payment  for  the  execution  of  small-holding  surveys  is  made  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  survey  and  resurVey  of  public  lands,  and  for  that  reason  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  to  be  apportioned  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  should  be  increased. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  of  grant  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  field  as  follows: 

Dona  Ana  Bend  Colony  (reported  No.  85,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  24),  situate  in 
Dona  Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Jay  Turley,  deputy  surveyor,  under 
contract  No.  362. 

Jose  Manuel  Sanchez  Baca  (reported  No.  128,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  138),  situate 
in  Dona  Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Jay  Turley,  deputy  surveyor, 
under  contract  No.  350. 

Mesilla  Civil  Colony  (reported  No.  86,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  151),  situate  in  Dona 
Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveved  by  Jay  Turley,  deputy  sur\'evor,  under  con- 
tract No.  350. 

.Santo  Tomas  de  Iturbide  Colony  (reported  No.  139,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  137), 
situate  in  Dona  Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Jay  Turley,  deputy  sur- 
vevor,  under  contract  No.  350. 

Fernando  de  Taos  (reported  No.  125,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  149),  situate  in  Taos 
County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Jav  Turley,  deputy  surveyor,  under  contract  No. 
350. 

Cuyamungue  (reported  No.  54,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  112),  situate  in  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Jay  Turley,  deputy  surveyor,  under  contract  No.  350. 

Pataca  (reported  No.  105,  P.  L.  C.  docket  Nos.  99.  153,  and  233),  situate  in  Taos 
County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  bv  Jay  Turley,  deputy  survejror,  under  contract  No.  350. 

Santo  Domingo  de  Cunaiyo  (r.  L.  C.  docket  No.  211),  situate  in  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Joseph  F.  Thomas,  deputy  surveyor,  under  contract  No.  353. 

Santa  Cmz  (P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  194),  situate  in  Santa  Fe  and  Rio  Arriba  counties, 
N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Joseph  F.  Thomas,  deputy  surveyor,  under  contract  No.  353. 

Bartolome  Sanchez  (corrected  survey)  (P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  264),  situate  in  Rio 
Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveved  bv  William  McKean,  deputy  surveyor,  under 
contract  No.  346. 

Cafion  de  Chama  (reported  No.  71,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  107),  situate  in  Rio  Arriba 
County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Joseph  F.  Thomas,  deputy  surveyor,  under  contract 
No.  355. 

Ojo  de  San  Joee  (P.  L.  C.  docket  Nos.  130  and  182),  situate  in  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  John  H.  Walker,  deputy  surveyor,  under  contract  No.  32/. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Luz  de  las  Lagunitas  (corrected  survey)  (reported  No.  101, 
P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  170),  situate  in  Bemalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  John 
H.  Walker,  deputy  surveyor,  under  contract  No.  319. 

Pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe  (P.  L.  C.  docket  Nos.  134,  184,  and  185), 
situate  in  Bemalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Joseph  F.  Thomas,  deputy 
surveyor,  under  contract  No.  355. 

Gijosa  (corrected  survey)  (reported  No.  109,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  16),  situate  in 
Taos  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Jay  Turlev,  deputy  surveyor,  imder  contract 
No.  356. 

Field  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  public  surveys  under  the  following 
contracts:  Nos.  306,  330,  and  349. 

Field  examinations  have  also  been  made  of  the  reestablishment  of  public  land 
lines  in  connection  with  contracts  for  crant  surveys,  and  reestablishing  lK>undaries  of 
old  grants  found  necessary  to  be  established  in  order  to  show  proper  connections  and 
areas  to  be  excluded. 

The  corrected  survey  of  the  Oaflon  de  Chama  grant  (reported  No.  71,  P.  L.  C. 
docket  No.  107),  situate  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  is  the  only  grant  survey 
now  complete  and  requiring  a  field  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Morgan  O.  Llewellyn, 

Vniled  Staies  Surveyor- General. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D,  C 
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Exhibit  A. — Statement  of  contracts  awarded  under  ajmropriaHons  for  the  survey  of  public 
lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1909. 

[NoTK.— Oontnct  No.  857  was  canceled.] 


Xo.     Date. 

Surveyor. 

UabUity. 

Description. 

SS8 

7!^ 

19Q2. 
Apr.    8 

Apr.    4 

John  H.  Walker 

Jay  Torley 

91,000 
8,900 

All  the  townshjp,  range,  section,  and  connecting 
lines  necessary  to  complete  the  surrey  of  Ts.  20. 21, 
and  22  N..  R.  14  E.;  T.  21  N.,  R.  12  E.,  and  T.  18  N., 
R.  15  E.,  as  also  all  valid  small-holding  claims  in 
said  townships. 

All  the  township,  range,  section,  and  connecting 
lines  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  of  Ts.  16  and 
17  S..  R.  11  E.;  T.  8  N., R.  10  E.;  T.  20  S.,  R.  80  E.; 
T.  17  S.,  R.  13  E.,  and  T.  19  N.,  R.  10  E..  as  also  all 
valid  small-holding  claims  in  said  townships. 

Exhibit  B. — Tabular  statement  of  contrads  awarded  under  appropriations  for  the  survey 
of  cof^rmed  private  land  daimSf  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190fS. 


No. 

Date. 

Surveyor. 

LiabiUty. 

Description. 

RM 

1901. 
July  15 

1902. 
Apr.  29 

Apr.    8 

Jay  Turley  ........... 

S435 

The  eTterior  boupriiiry  ant^  ponT^AOt-ing  iin<»s  nf  thA 

(a) 

Qeoxge  H.  Pradt 

Gijosa  grant  (reported  No.  109.  P.  L.  C.  docket 
No.  16),  situate  in  Taos  County,  N.  Hex.,  as  also 
the  retracement  and  reestablishment  of  such  ad- 
joining lines  of  grant  surveys  as  were  found  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Corrected  survey  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  Lo  de 
Padilla  grant  (P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  278),  situate  in 
Bernalillo  and  Valencia  counties,  N.  Mex. 

Corrected  survey  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  Caflon 

(a) 

Joiieph  F.  Thomas.... 

de  Chama^gnkut  (reported  No.  71,  P.  L.  C.  docket 
No.  107),  situate  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 

a  Special  instractions. 

Exhibit  G. — TabuUxr  statement  showing  surveys,  returns  for  which  have  been  filed  during 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1909, 


Kg.  I    Date. 


Surveyor. 


Liability. 


Description. 


I     1880. 
819  ;  Haj  12 


327    Aug.    9 


330    Apr.  12 


....do 


ZSi 


HA 


Apr.  25 

1900. 
Aug.  80 


George  H.  Pradt. 
George  Lynch... 


346    SeptlO 


William  MoKean. 


•600.00 


800.00 


8,000.00 


675.00 
2,000.00 


177.50 


Corrected  survey  of  the  NuestraSefiorade  laLus  de 
las  Lagunitas  grant  (reported  No.  101,  P.  L.  C. 
docket  No.  70),  situate  in  Bernalillo  County.  N. 
Mex. 

The  survey  of  the  exterior  boundary  and  connecting 
lines  of  the  OJo  de  San  Joi^  grant  (P.  L.  C.  docket 
Nos.  180  and  182).  situate  in  Bernalillo  County,  N. 
Mex.,  as  also  the  retracement  and  reestablishment 
of  such  township,  range,  subdivisional  lines  in 
townships,  and  grant  lines  as  were  found  to  be 

,  absolutely  necessary. 

The  survey  of  the  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines 
of  fractional  Ts.  16  N.,  Rs.  4,  5,  and  6  W.,  and  T. 
13  N.,  R.  1  W.;  as  also  the  retracement  and  rees- 
tablishment of  such  township,  ranee,  subc^lvl- 
sional  lines  in  townships,  and  grant  lines  as  were 
found  to  be  absolutely  neceasary.  Returns  for 
the  remainder  of  the  contract  are  not  yet  filed. 

Corrected  survey  of  the  Lo  de  Padilla  grant  (P.  L. 
C.  docket  No.  273),  situate  in  Bernalillo  and  Va- 
lencia counties,  N.  Mex. 

For  the  survey  of  the  exterior  and  subdivisional 
lines  of  fractional  T.  2  8.,R.1  E.,T.8  S..R.  1  E., 
and  T.4  6.,R.1  £.,  together  with  all  valid  small 
holding  claims  in  said  townships.  Returns  for 
the  remainder  of  the  contract  not  yet  filed. 

Corrected  survey  of  the  Bartolome  Sanchez  grant 
(P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  264),  situate  in  Rio  Arriba 
County,  N.  Mex. 
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Exhibit  C. — Tabtdar  gtatemerU  showing  surveys,  etc, — Continued. 


No. 


Date. 


Surveyor. 


Liability. 


Description. 


356 


1901. 
Mar.    9 


May  15 


Joseph  F.  Thomas . 


.do. 


9178.18 


962.00 


856 


849 


July  16 


1900. 
Sept  17 


Jay  Turley . 


Leslie  J.  Otto. 


425.00 


2,888.00 


The  exterior  boundary  and  connecting  lines  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  de  Cundiyo  grant  (P.  L.  C.  docket 
No.  211),  situate  in  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.,and 
the  Santa  Cruc  grant  (P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  194),  sit- 
uate in  Santa  Fe  Countv,  N.  Mex.,  as  also  the 
retracementand  reestablishmentof  all  township, 
subdivisional,  and  grant  lines  as  are  found  to  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  exterior  boundary  and  connecting  lines  of  the 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe  grant 
(reported  No.  142,  P.  L.  C.  docket  Nos.  134, 184,  and 
185),  sittute  in  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and 
the  Cafion  de  Chama  grant  (reported  No.  71,  P. 
L.  C.  docket  No.  107),  situate  in  Rio  Arriba  Countv, 
N.  Mex..  as  also  the  retracement  and  reestablish- 
ment  of  all  adjoining  township,  subdivisional. 
and  grant  lines  as  were  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  exterior  boundary  and  connecting  lines  of  the 
Gijosa  grant  (reported  No.  109,P.  L.  C.  docket 
No.  116),  situate  in  Taos  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  also 
the  retracement  and  reestabllshment  of  all  adjoin- 
ing township,  subdivisional  and  grant  lines  as 
were  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Corrected  survey  of  the  township  lines  between  Ts. 
1  and  2  N.,  R.  4  W.;  the  fractional  township  line 
between  Ts.  1  and  2  N.,  Rs.  8  and  6  W.;  fractional 
range  line  between  Rs.  2  and  8  W.,  T.  1  N.:  ranze 
line  between  Rs.  8  and  4  W.,  Ts.  1 S.  and  2  N.;  sud- 
divisional  lines  of  fractional  T.  2  N.,  Rs.  4  and  5 
W.,  fractional  T.  1  8.,  R.  4  W..  and  of  T.  1  N.,  Rs. 
8  and  4  W.;  establishment  of  the  exterior  bound- 
ary and  connecting  lines  of  all  small  holding 
claims  situate  therein,  as  also  the  retracement  and 
reestabllshment  of  such  adjoining  lines  of  public 
surveys  as  shall  be  found  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 


NEW  MEXICO  PENITBNTIABY. 

Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  June  SOy  190£, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  New 
Mexico  penitentiary  for  the  fifty-second  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  average  cost  of 
maintenance  per  man  per  day,  per  month,  and  per  year  from  June  ^,  1901,  to  June 
30,  1902. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ohedient  servant, 

H.  0.  BuRSUM,  Superintendent. 
Hon.  MiouBL  A.  Otero, 

Oavemor  of  New  Mexico, 

MnancuU  stcOement  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  for  fifty-second  fisocd  year. 
general  maintenance  fund. 

December  1,  to  balance  fifty-first  fiscal  year ^16.73 

To  apportionment: 

December  1 207.81 

December  21 380.37 

January  19 6,182.44 

January  31 9,765.74 

March  2 4,033.19 

May  31 942.50 

June  28 447.07 

July  5 674.56 

July  29 2,900.52 

Au(?ust  30 2,159.41 

September  30 254.25 

October  30 800.14 

November  30 408.48 
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From  pennanent  imprnvemfint  Jhind  to  reimburse  general  maijitenance 

fund $4,987.48 

34,460.49 

Disbursements: 

December 501.67 

January 15,760.90 

February 3,685.83 

March 2,957.62 

April 149.86 

May 3,174.07 

June 1,951.18 

July 2,121.50 

August 751.87 

September 1,835.40 

October 792.19 

November ^ 878.40 

34,460.49 
convicts'  barninos. 

December  1.  To  balance  fifty-first  fiscal  year $39.31 

To  amount  paid  the  treasurer  during  the  year 14, 825. 92 

14,865.23 

To  balance 175.67 

Disbursements: 

December 1,030.84 

January 1,354.70 

February 636.79 

March 374.17 

April 1,306.81 

May 791.95 

June 831.50 

July 1,616.70 

August i 1,261.16 

September 1,071.27 

October 870.31 

November 3,544.36 

November  30,  to  balance 175.67 

14,865.23 

PBRMANENT  IMPROVEMBNT  FUND. 

May  1.  To  apportionment $14,519.46 

Dec  1.  To  balance 3,402.59 

Disbursed: 

June 7,880.88 

July 1,739.79 

August 271.86 

September •. 600.00 

November j 624.34 

November  30.  To  balance 3,402.69 

1'4,519.46 

PENITENTIARY  SALARY   FUND. 

December  1  to  balance  fiity-first  fiscal  year $299.75 

To  apportionment: 

December  1 66.22 

December  21 127.35 

January  19 2,069.86 

January  31 3,269.52 

March  2 1,360.29 

May  31 ^  314.85 

July  5 .Hg+tee(^feyLjOCl91.W 
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June  28 $149.41 

July  29 969.05 

August  30 721.24 

September  30 84.92 

October  30 287.19 

November  30 138.89 

10,020.47 

Paid  on — 

November  pay  roll 495.32 

December  pay  roll 834.99 

January  pay  roll 834.99 

February  pay  roll 834.99 

March  pay  roll 834.99 

April  pay  roll 834.99 

May  payroll 834.99 

June  pay  roll 834.99 

July  pay  roll '. 834.99 

August  vouchers 275.83 

August  vouchers 834.99 

September  vouchers 834.99 

October  vouchers 759.99 

November  vouchers, 141.43 

10,020.47 

DiatrUmtum  of  funds  for  fifty-second  fiscal  year,  December  i,  1900,  to  November  SO,  190L 

convicts'  earnings. 

Salaries $4,615.21 

Brickyard  and  plant 2,676.85 

Electric  lights  and  fuel 1,311.17 

Limekiln 188.00 

Convicts'  clothing  and  shoes 187.90 

General  expense 1,392.80 

Stable  and  blacksmith  shop 444.02 

Tin  shop 3.60 

Commissioners'  expanses 744.75 

Hospital  and  medicines 177.76 

Books  and  stationery 236.53 

For  contingent  expenses 1,076.14 

Improvements 413.84 

Reward  for  capture  and  return 150.00 

Rations  and  provisions 1,070.99 

14,689.56 

OBNBRAL  MAINTENANCE. 

Rations,  provisions,  and  tobacco $12,397.45 

Convicts'  clothing  and  shoes 2,277.89 

Stable  and  blacksmith  shop 2,871.22 

Clothing  for  discharged  convicts 299.83 

Beds  and  bedding 337.15 

Stationery  and  books 26.85 

Electric  lights,  fuel,  oil,  etc •..  2,515.87 

General  improvements 225.52 

General  expenses , 1, 111.74 

Hospital  and  medicines 647.58 

Garden 63.36 

Printing 68.60 

Reward  for  capture  and  return 40.00 

Arms  and  ammunition 41.70 

Water  service 625.00 

For  continent  expense 317. 29 

For  commissioners'  expenses 133.70 

Brickyard  and  plant  (running  expenses) 2,658.72 

Brick  plant  (improvements  only) 2,813.54 
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PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Brickyard  and  plant $7,886.70 

Stable  and  blacksmith  shop 1,068.70 

New  dwelling  (yardmaster  s) 172. 81 

New  cell-house  material 399. 80 

Real  estate 1,057.50 

Beds  and  bedding 72.65 

Kitchen  and  utensils 271.86 

Stonemason's  tools 40. 58 

Garden 63.51 

New  lime  house 82. 96 


11, 116. 87 

RECAPITULATION. 

Convicts'  eaniings $14,689.56 

General  maintenance 29,473.01 

Permanent  improvement 11, 116. 87 

Salary  fund 10,020.47 

65, 299. 91 
By  balance,  surplus  all  funds 3, 578. 26 


68, 878. 17 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  AND  SUBDIVISION  OF.  SAME. 

Salaries 14,615.21 

Brickyard  and  plant  (total  expenditure) 16,035.81 

Electric  lights,  fuel,  oil,  etc 3,827.04 

Umekiln 188.00 

Convicts'  clothing  and  shoes 2,465.79 

ijeneral  expense 2,504.54 

Stable  and  blacksmith  shop 4,383.74 

Tin  shop 3.60 

Commissioners'  expenses 878.45 

Hospital  and  medicines 825.34 

Books,  stationery,  etc 263.38 

For  contingent  expense 1, 393. 43 

For  reward  and  capture,  escaped  convicts 190.00 

Rations,  provisions,  and  tobacco 13,468.44 

Clothing  tor  discharged  convicts 299. 83 

Beds  and  bedding 409.80 

(General  improvements 639.36 

Garden 126.87 

Printing .• 68.60 

Aitnsand  ammunition 41.70 

Water  service 625.00 

New  dwelling  ( yardmaster's ) 172. 81 

New  cell  house  (material) 399.80 

Keal  estate '. 1,057.50 

Kitchenand  utensils 271.86 

Stonemason '  s  tools 40. 58 

New  lime  house 82.96 


55, 279. 44 


Recapitulation: 

Total,  convicts'  earnings,  general  maintenance,  permanent  improve- 
ments       55,279.44 

Salary  fund 10,020.47 

65, 299. 91 
By  balance,  surplus  all  funds 3, 578. 26 

Total. •• Di§itis9d.by 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts: 

General  maintenance $29, 473. 01 

Convicts*  earnings 14,865.23 

Permanent  improvement 14, 519. 46 

Penitentiary  salaries 10, 020. 47 

68,878.17 

To  balance 3,578.26 

Expenditures: 

,  General  maintenance .29, 473. 01 

Convicts'  earnings 14, 689. 56 

Pennanent  improvement 11, 116.87 

Penitentiary  salaries 10, 020. 47 

To  balance  from  all  funds 3,578.26 

68, 878. 17 
C<M  of  mainlerumce  per  man  from  Jolt/  i,  1901  ^  to  June  30,  190^. 

Average  number  fed  per  month 8, 087. 40 

Average  cost  per  man  per  day  (cents) *. 16. 18 

Average  cost  per  man  per  month $4. 93} 

Average  cost  per  man  per  year $59.25 

THE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 

Santa  Fe,  July  SI,  1902, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

The  board  for  the  past  year  consisted  of  Granville  Pendleton,  first  district;  Alfred 
Grunsfeld,  second  district;  Joseph  W.  Bible,  third  district;  William  B.  Bunker, 
fourth  district,  and  Jose  E.  Torres,  fifth  district.  The  oflBcers  are:  William  B.  Bun- 
ker, Las  Vegas,  president;  Granville  Pendleton,  Aztec,  vice-president;  Alfred  Gruns- 
feld, Albuquerque,  treasurer;  and  Max.  Frost,  Santa  Fe,  secretary.  The  board  is 
nonpartisan,  consisting  of  three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats,  and  the  secretary, 
under  the  law,  is  not  a  member  of  it. 

During  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  report  is  made  bulletins  upon  the  resources, 
climate,  and  conditions  of  several  of  the  counties  were  prepared,  printed,  and  partly 
distributed  as  follows: 

Bernalillo,  5,000,  illustrated;  Chaves,  10,000,  illustrated;  Colfax,  5,000;  Dona  Ana, 
5,000,  illustrated;  F^dy,  5,000,  illustrated;  Grant,  5,000,  illustrated;  Lincoln,  5,000, 
illustrated;  Luna,  5,000,  illustrated;  Otero,  5,000,  illustrated;  San  Juan,  15,000, 
illustrated;  San  Miguel,  10,000,  illustrated;  Santa  Fe,  3,000,  unillustrated,  5,000,  illus- 
trated; Socorro,  5,(XX),  illustrated.  There  are  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  to 
be  issued  within  the  next  two  months,  bulletins  on  the  eight  remaining  counties, 
namely:  Guadalupe.  McKinley,  Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  Sierra,  Taos,  Union,  and  Valencia. 
Of  the  bulletins  puolished  the  editions  are  nearly  exhausted  and  new  and  revised 
editions  will  be  needed  within  the  next  three  months.  These  bulletins  are  of  a  very 
handy  form  and  of  a  size  sufficiently  small  to  be  placed  into  a  No.  6J  letter  envelope 
for  nmiling.  They  have  been  distributed  by  the  passenger  departments  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Toi)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  and  the  Pecos  Vallev 
and  Northeastern  Railway,  V)y  many  citizens  of  the  counties  named,  and  by  this 
bureau.  The  editions  of  3,500  copies  of  the  pamphlet  **  Climate  is  Fate  "  and' 3,000 
copies  of  "Mines  and  Minerals  of  New  Mexico,"  prepared  and  printed  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1901,  have  been  exhausteci.  Until  a  new  edition  of  the 
pampnlet  "Climate  is  Fate"  can  l)e  prepared,  copies  of  a  bulletin  printed  by  the 
passenger  department  of  the  Atchison,  Topjeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  entitled  **New 
Mexico  Health  Resorts,"  have  been  distributed  to  the  number  of  1,500,  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  ende<l. 

The  business  of  the  bureau  is  instantly  on  the  increase  and  the  correspondence 
growing  right  along. 

The  counties  that  have  attracted  the  most  attention  and  concerning  which  most 
inquiries  are  made  are  San  Juan,   Chaves,  Otero,  Sante  Fe,  Sqcorro,  Dona  Ana, 
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Grant,  and  Eddy.  A  special  article  estimating  the  influx  of  population  into  New 
Mexico  since  June  1,  1900,  the  date  of  the  census,  has  been  prepared  and  has  been 
submitted  to  you  separately  for  your  report  for  1902. 

The  bureau  had  a  commi^ioner  present  during  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  and  during  the  exposition  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  hundreds  of  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  on  the  resources,  climate,  and  conditions  of  the  Territory  were  dis- 
tributed at  these  fairs. 

The  bureau  was  represented  by  a  delegate  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  at  the 
International  Mining  Congress,  and  at  toe  National  Irrigation  Congress  held  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Pamphlets  and  bulletins  descriptive  of  New  Mexico,  its  counties, 
and  resources  were  distributed  at  the^e  gatherings. 

I  have  submitted  to  you  a  separate  report  upon  the  railroad  building  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  therefore  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  subject  here  and  its  effect  upon 
immigration. 

Among  the  literature  distributed  were  500  copies  of  the  report  of  Governor  M.  A. 
Otero  to  the  Secretaey  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901.  These 
were  purchased  by  this  bureau  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  proved  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  appreciated  publications  ever  sent  out  by  the  bureau.  The 
demand  for  this  report  exhausted  the  supply  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  suggested  here 
that  Hon.  B.  S.  Rodey,  delegate  from  New  Mexico,  procure  the  printing  of  5,000 
copies  of  the  report  of  Governor  M.  A.  Otero  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
1902  for  distribution  by  this  bureau.  These  reports  contain  a  rnass  of  most  valuable 
infonnation  to  the  investor,  to  the  capitalist,  to  the  health  seeker,  to  the  tourist,  and 
to  the  immigrant  who  desires  to  come  to  this  Territory,  and  hence  too  many  of  them 
can  not  be  distributed.  The  funds .  appropriated  for  the  bureau  did  not  allow  the 
pun*hase  of  more  than  500  copies  of  ttie  report,  although  nbout  2,500  copies  were 
absolutely  necessai^'. 

This  bureau  received  great  aid  in  the  distribution  of  printed  matter  from  the  pas- 
senger departments  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railroad,  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway,  an^  its  thanks  are  due  to 
these  corporations  for  most  timely  and  generous  aid. 

The  pereonnel  of  the  bureau  was  changed  during  the  vear  by  the  resignation  of 
A.  G.  Hood,  of  the  third  district,  who  removed  from  the  'Territory,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Joseph  W.  Bible  on  October  30, 1901,  of  the  same  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  records  show  that  about  2,500  letters  and  postal  cards  asking  for  information 
concerning  New  Mexico  have  been  received  during  the  year.  The  applicants  for 
?uch  information  are  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  many  have 
been  received  from  various  European  countries.  Every  application  is  answered  as 
fally  as  possible,  and  whenever  deemed  proper  printed  matter  is  sent  to  the  person 
mating  the  application.  The  appropriation  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau  should 
be  increased,  and  a  stenographer  should  be  allowed  the  secretary.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  man  to  do  the  work  required  by  the  bureau  without  stenographic  help,  and 
during  the  past  two  years  the  secretary  has  employed  a  stenographer,  paying  same 
from  nifl  own  salary,'  which  in  justice  and  in  fairness  should  not  be  the  case.  The 
preparation  of  copy  for  bulletins  and  pamphlets  takes  up  much  time,  and  the  proof 
reading  adds  to  the  work.  The  literary  part  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the 
bm-eau  would  be.  performed  much  better  and  to  greater  advantage  to  the  Territory 
were  he  given  t;he  necei^ary  clerical  assistance.  The  progress  of  the  Territory, 
judging:  by  the  information  received  by  this  bureau  from  every  county,  every  town, 
and  nearly  every  precinct  in  the  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  has  cer- 
tainly been  very  gratifj^ing;  especially  has  this  progress  been  noticeable  in  the 
counties  of  Guadalupe,  Lincoln,  Otero,  eastern  Valencia,  and  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  in 
Luna  and  Grant,  where  much  railroad  building  has  been  in  progress. 

The  stock  interests,  despite  the  drought,  have  done  fairly  well,  and  although  agri- 
cultural crops  are  expected  to  be  rather  short,  nevertheless  on  account  of  the  large 
flums  of  money  expended  on  the  construction  of  railroads  during  that  time  the  people 
areprosperous  and  contented. 

The  assessment  of  taxable  property  for  this  year,  according  to  advance  reports 
received  by  the  bureau,  has  been  mcreased  about  $2,000,000.  Assessors  and  county 
commissioners  are  understanding  their  duties  better,  and  are  carrying  them  out  very 
efficiently  and  thoroughly.  The  meeting  of  assessors,  collectors,  and  county  com- 
mi.«w '^nefs  with  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  in  this  city  during  the  April, 
1902,  session  of  the  board  has  proved  very  effective  and  beneficial. 

Not  many  serious  crimes  have  been  committed  during  the  year,  and  convictions  in 
the  courts  for  crimes  have  been  swift,  and  show  a  high  percentage  to  the  number  of 
indictments  presented. 
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Territorial  officials  have  performed  their  duties  well  and  efficiently,  and  as  a  rule 
the  counties  have  been  enjoying  clean,  honest,  and  economic  governments. 

From  information  received  by  this  bureau,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  every  respect  is  constantly  improving  in  every  section  of  the 
Territory. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Max  Frost, 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

New  Mexico  Board  of  Health, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Alhuqaerque^  N.  Mex.,  June  30,  190S. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  department  of 
public  health. 

Respectfully, 

W.  G.  Hope,  Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


This  Territory  may  wpll  claim  full  credit  before  the  world  at  large  for  its  excellent 
system  of  laws  on  the  public  health  and  our  facilities  for  caring  properly  for  any  sort 
of  contagion  or  infection.  Under  existing  laws  two  Territorial  boards  are  now  work- 
ing most  satisfactorily. 

One  of  these  laws  is  known  as  the  Cruickshank  law,  entitled  **An  act  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  C.  B.  No.  19,  approved  March  8,  1901."  The  other  is  known  as 
the  Harrison  law,  entitled  **An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  provide 
for  a  board  of  health  in  New  Mexico.'*  Appended  is  a  synopsis  of  the  CruicKshank 
law: 

Section  1 :  County  commissioners  of  each  county  to  constitute  a  board  of  health. 
Probate  clerk  to  keep  record  of  proceedings. 

Section  2:  Each  justice  of  the  peace  a  health  officer;  duties. 

Sections  3  and  4:  Board  of  health  to  make  regulations;  penalties  for  \Tiolation8. 

Section  5:  Causes  of  sickness  to  be  prevented,  removed,  or  destroved. 

Sections  6  and  7:  Owners  or  occupants  of  property  to  remove  filth;  penalty  for 
refusal  or  neglect. 

Section  8:  For  purposes  of  examination  any  building  or  car  may  be  entered. 

Section  9:  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  issue  warrants  for  enforcement  of  board's 
orders. 

Section  10:  Permits  for  removal  of  infected  articles  or  sick  or  infected  persons  may 
be  granted. 

Sections  11  and  12:  Persons  infected  with  contagious  diseases  to  be  removed  to  sep- 
arate buildings. 

Section  13:  Regulating  travel  from  infected  counties.  States,  and  Territories;  pen- 
alties. 

Section  14:  Justices  of  the  peace  to  remove  and  care  for  persons  infected  with  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Section  15:  Baggage,  clothing,  or  other  goods  suspected  of  infection  to  be  secured 
and  placed  under  guard. 

Section  16:  Quarantine  to  be  established. 

Section  17:  Justices  of  the  peace  to  eradicate  and  prevent  spread  of  disease. 

Section  18:  Meeting  of  board  of  health  to  be  called  upon  presentation  of  signed 
statement. 

Sections  19  and  20:  Physicians  and  other  persons  shall  notify  health  authorities  of 
existence  of  disease  or  nuisance  dangerous  to  public  health;  penalty. 

Section  21:  Penalties  to  be  collected  by  suit. 

Se(!tion  22:  Counties  shall  pay  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  law. 

Sec^tion  23:  Members  of  board  of  health  to  receive  mileage. 

Section  24:  Provisions  to  be  made  for  vaccination. 

Section  25:  Boards  of  health  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities;  how  constituteil; 
powers  conferred;  infected  persons  may  be  removed;  quarantine  and  regulations. 

Section  26:  School  superintendents  to  enforce  vaccination;  penalty  for  refusal  of 
parents;  provisions  of  section  applicable  to  incorporated  cities  and  towns  and  boards 
of  education.  ^  i 
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Section  27:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  vaccination. 

Section  28:  Adults  to  be  vaccinated;  penalty  for  refusal  or  neglect;  county  com- 
miseioners  to  provide  vaccine  matter  an(l  appomt  physician;  county  to  bear  expense 
of  vaccinating  )X)or  persons. 

Section  29.  Health  authorities  to  establish  quarantine  to  prevent  spread  of  disease; 
notice  of  quarantine  to  be  published;  powors  of  municipal  corporations  to  punish 
infractions  of  quarantine  regulations. 

The  other  law,  known  to  the  medical  profession  as  the  Harrison  law,  has  to  do 
wholly  with  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  Mexico.  However, 
this  board  does  much  work  in  the  way  of  preparing  and  distributing  literature  on 
sanitation,  prevention  of  contagious  disease,  and  pays  for  same  out  of  its  own  fund, 
which  consists  only  of  license  fees.  The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  this  law: 
The  Territorial  board  of  health,  comprised  of  four  regular  physicians,  two  homeo- 
paths, and  one  eclectic,  appointed  \)y  the  governor,  have  charge  of  admissions  to 
practice  medicine,  power  to  revoke  licenses,  and  to  regulate  generally  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  New  >iexic«. 

The  board  shall,  upon  evidence  satisfarrtory  to  it,  license  any  person  to  practice 
medicine  in  New  Mexico  who  is  the  holder  o{  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college  in 
good  standing,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  and  shall  require  all  persons  not  the  holders 
of  such  diplomas  to  pass  such  examination  as  to  the  board  may  seem  proper.  **Its 
[the  board's]  members  shall  be  sole  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  a  person  desiring 
to  practice  medicine  in  New  Mexico,  and  shall  determine  what  are  and  what  are  not 
meSiical  colleges  in  good  standing  for  the  purposes  herein  provided. 

"Everyone  holding  a  license  certificate  shall  have  it  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
probate  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  the  licentiate  resides  within  thirty  days  after 
said  certificate  is  issued.  It  must  again  be  rec!orded  in  any  county  to  which  the 
practitioner  may  move  permanently.  The  fact  that  no  certincAte  is  found  registered 
as  above  indicated  shall  be  accepted  by  the  court  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  no 
rach  certificate  has  been  issued,  and  will  put  the  burden  of  pr6^^ng  that  he  has  a 
certificate  upon  the  defendant  in  any  suit  or  prosecution  begun  a^inst  him  for  the 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  words 
'practice  of  medicine'  shall  mean  to  open  an  office  for  such  purpose,  or  to  announce 
to  the  public  or  to  any  private  individual  in  any  way,  a  desire  or  willingness  or 
readiness  to  treat  the  sick  or  afflicted,  or  investigate  or  diagnose,  or  offer  to  investi- 
gate or  diagnose,  any  physical  or  mental  ailment  or  disease  of  any  person;  or  to  sug- 
gest, recommend,  prescribe,  or  direct,  for  the  use  of  any  person,  any  drug,  medicine, 
appliance,  or  other  agency,  whether  material  or  not  material,  for  the  cure,  relief,  or 
jKilliation  of  any  ailments  or  disease  of  the  mind  or  body,  or  for  the  cure  or  relief  of 
any  wound,  fracture,  or  bodily  injury  or  deformity,  after  having  received,  or  with 
the  intent  of  receiving  therefor,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  bonus,  gift^  or  com- 
pensation: Provided y  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  constnied  to  prohibit  gratui- 
tous aerxnce  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  the  domestic  administration  of  family  remedies, 
or  women  from  practicing  midwifery;  and  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  surgeons  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties." 

During  the  year  18  physicians  were  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  New  Mexico, 
2  were  deferred  (since  licensed),  and  1  refused  license. 

Several  thousand  copies  of  circulars,  printed  in  Spanish  and  English  (in  parallel 
columns),  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  Territorv.  These  circulars  were  pre- 
pared by  our  board  and  gave  instructions  in  regard  to  tlie  prevention  and  disinfec- 
tion of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  This  literature  on  sanitation  and  preven- 
tion of  disease  has  been  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  l)oard  of  health  to  physicians 
residing  in  communities  where  epidemics  were  prevailing  and  the  local  physicians 
flaked  to  distribute  same  among  the  people.  We  solicit  applications  for  this  printed 
matter  and  advise  the  posting  of  same  in  post-ofiices-,  public  buildings,  ana  other 
places  where  the  people  may  read  it.  We  have  received  many  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion of  this  literature  from  physicians  living  in  localities  affected  with  epidemics, 
signifying  that  our  efforts  in  this  line  have  l)een  appreciated.  Our  stoi^k  of  litera- 
ture of  this  nature  on  tuberculosis  has  l)een  exhausted,  but  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  board  of  health  is  now  preparing  more  matter  on  this  disease  for 
distribution,  which  will  be  available  soon.  I  have  received  more  applications  for  this 
literature  from  our  Spanish- American  than  from  our  American  population. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  health  will  send  to  any  address  printed  matter  of  this 
kind,  upon  reouest  for  same,  free  of  charge. 

The  TOard  oi  health  has  not  heard  of  a  case  of  smallpox  in  New  Mexico  since  1900. 
There  was  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  and  near  San  Marcial  during  the  autumn 
of  1901.  Tuberculosis  was  practically  unknown  in  New  Mexico  until  it  was  propa- 
gated among  our  people  by  health  seekers  from  other  States  suffering  from  the 
aisease.    Our  Spanish-American  people  are  noW  su^^^^^^g  ^^^^  ^^  ^  some  extent, 
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and  on  account  of  their  not  guarding  against  its  contagion  it  generally  infects  the 
whole  family,  if  one  member  nas  acquired  the  disease. 

During  this  year  our  board  intends  to  place  printed  information  among  the  people 
to  the  full  extent  that  the  funds  at  our  command  will  permit.  It  is  now  everywhere 
recognized  that  tuberculosis  (consumption)  is  a  preventable  disease,  and  education 
and  conwientiousness  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  stamp  it  from  the  world. 

The  financial  report  of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 1902,  is  appended: 

RECEIPTS. 

For  fees $835.00 

For  fines 50.00 

1885.00 

1)I8BI:R8EAIENT8. 

Remitted  treasurer * 820. 00 

Refunded  fees 15. 00 

Stationery,  postage,  telegrams,  etc 21. 25 

856.25 

To  balance  on  hand 28. 75 

NEW  MEXICO   BOARD   OF   PHARMACY. 

Silver  Gity,  N.  Mex.,  August  Sly  1902. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  New 
Mexico  board  of  pharmacy  covering  the  period  from  August  31,  1901,  to  August  31, 
1902. 

Since  date  of  last  report  the  board  has  held  two  meetings,  the  first  being  at  Albu- 
querque, October  18  and  19,  1901.  At  this  meeting  there  were  present,  B.  Ruppe, 
president;  E.  G.  Murphev,  A.  J.  Fischer,  P.  Moreno;  and  W.  C.  Porterfield,  secre- 
tary. At  this  meeting  four  applicants  appeared  for  examination,  two  of  whom 
passed,  namely,  Jacob  L.  Jacobson,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  and  B.  H.  Briggs,  M.  D., 
Albuquerque.  * 

Mr.  Ruppe,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  complaints  and  grievances,  reported 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  histructions  of  the  board  he  had  visited  the  towns  of  Carls- 
bad, Lincoln,  Alamogordo,  Capitan,  Florence,  and  Clayton.  On  this  trip  a  few 
irregularities  were  corrected,  but  as  has  usually  been  th(^  case  on  thorough  investiga- 
tion, no  serious  infractions  of  the  pharmacy  laws  were  apparent.  The  total  bill  of 
■expenses  incured  by  this  trip  was  $145. 10. 

In  the  matter  of  complaint  in  reference  to  one  Dr.  Waggoner,  of  Aztec,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  withhold  the  matter  until  after  the  medical  board,  which  was 
investigating,  had  passed  on  the  matter. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  B.  Rupj^e,  president,  and 
W.  C.  Porterfield,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Boani  adjournal  to  meet  at  Lascruces,  January  15,  1902. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Lascruces  January  15,  1902.  Present:  B.  Ruppe, 
president;  A.  J.  Fischer,  P.  Moreno;  and  W.  C.  Porterfield,  secretary. 

Bliss  Freeman,  Lascruces,  and  H.  B.  Hayes,  San  Marcial,  passed  by  examination. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  list  of  the  registered  pharmacists  ana  minor  pharmacists  on 
our  register  at  this  date;  also  financial  statement  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Summary  of  register. 

Number  of  registered  pharmacists  at  last  report 98 

Number  registereil  since  last  report: 

Registered  pharmacists 15 

Minor  pharmacists 7 

22 

Total 120 

•Canceled  for  nonpayment  of  dues  and  other  causes 24 

Total  registered  at  this  date 96 

Showing  a  decrease  of  two  since  last  annual  report. 

liespectfully  submitte^l, 

[seal.]       '  W.  C.  Porterfield, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer ^  Ncir  Mexico  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
Hon  J  Mkjuel  A.  Otero, 

.  Governor,  Santa  Fc  (^ r^r^ri]r> 
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Akin.ClydeL 

A>ni>.Sam  W 

Bii^man,  Alex 

Becker.  John 

B(  »m>wdale,  W.  M 

Byron,J.  P 

Bohn.C.M 

Bttrson,  Chafi.  F 

B'.iuhofoky,L.M 

BriKg-.BertH 

BjTiiii,  Ralph  L 

CU  ri-nensen,  Chris 

('ondit,E.G 

Crawford,  B.  L 

rharlton.N.E 

I)nvcwl,  \Vm 

IVwey.SethN 

FiH'her,  Adolph  J 

Foryyth.J.  R 

Freeman,  Bliss 

Go<)dan,K.D 

(Jcie>*el,  Oscar 

Gnndle,Mark  R 

laven.Frankl 

Howell,  A.E 

Howard,  John 

HuT)er,Sainl 

Hilton.  E.K 

Hod«f,J.R 

Hubberd.J.R 

Hoffman,  C.O.F 

Hay.John  M 

Haye«,H.B 

Hamilton.J.J 

Ireland,  A.  C 

lrvine,J.E 

Jack}ion,  W.  L 

Jones,  Victor  H 

jMcobfon,  Jacob  L 

Kinnear.  Jas.  A 

Kremmi«,W.H 

Kemper,  W.J 

KilifDre,E.B 

Kinsinger,E.D 

Lane,  A. O 

Laudenslacrer,  A.  E 

Une,H.B 

Une.B.E 

Luckrlt2.  Herman  £ 

Murphey.E.G 

Malette.J.R 

Miller.C.C 

Mopeno,P 

Myhre.O.G 


Crenco,  Iowa. 

Silver  City. 

Farmington. 

Belen. 

Magdalena. 

Deming. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fierro. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Albuquerque. 

Deming. 

Las  Vega.s. 

Aztec. 

Albuquerque. 

Clayton. 

Socorro. 

Albuquerque. 

Santa  Fe. 

Albuquerque. 

Las  Cruces. 

East  Las  Vegas. 

Belen. 

Raton. 

Hillsboro. 

S<K'orro. 

Mogollon. 

I^awton,  Okla. 

Socorro. 

Roswell. 

Keystone,  W.  Va. 

Curlsbad. 

East  Las  Vegas. 

San  Marcial. 

Albuquerque. 

Santa  Fe. 

Deming. 

Silver  City. 

Alamogordo. 

Fort  Bayard. 

Deming. 

Springer. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Albuquerque. 

Roflwell. 

White  Oaks. 

Albuquerque. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

I-as  Crucej*. 

Chicago,  111. 

East  Las  Vegas. 

Albuquerque. 

Hillsboro. 

Las  Cruces. 

Silver  City. 


Moore,  G.  8 

McNatt.E.E 

Markhim,A.J 

Miller.J.A 

McMahan.J.P 

McCracken.M 

Nowers,  L.  E 

Nesbet,  R.J 

Orton,L.R 

O'Rielly.J.H 

Porterfield,W.C 

Porterfleld, M. W  .... 

Prewltt,F.E 

Pring.E.J 

Payton.B.D.W 

Paden.M.G 

Priest,  EHC 

Packert.H.M 

Page,  Edwin  A 

I  Reiling.A.B 

Ruppe,  B 

Robinson,  Dr.  L.  B  . . . 

Roland,  F.  C 

Roseberry,  H.  E 

Sehroeder,J.  B 

Salisberry,  H.  L 

Small.  W.  H  , 


Schaefer,  O.  G 

Schmalmitack,  F.  W  . 

Sanders,  Isidore 

Smith,  A.R 

Slack.J.C.M.D 

Tomlinson.J.A 

Thomas,  J.  C 

Van  Petten.H.S 

Wegman,  Martin 

Winters,  I).  C 

Walton,  W.Y 

Williams,  Geo.  B 

Warren,  W.E 

White.  M.M 

Warring,  T.A 


Roswell. 

Do. 
East  Las  Vegas. 
Sullivan.  111. 
Elizabcthtown. 
Farmington. 
Douglass,  Ariz. 
San  Marcial. 
Taos. 

Albuquerque^ 
Silver  City. 

Do. 
Farmington. 
Tucumcari. 
El  Paso.  Tex. 
White  Oaks. 
Rincon. 
Albuquerque. 
Girard,  Ohio. 
Silver  City. 
Albuquerque. 
Pinos  Altos. 
Alamogordo. 
San  Marcial. 
Raton. 

Do. 
Lordsburg. 
East  Las  Vegas. 
Albuquerque. 
Trinidad.  Colo. 
Carlsbad. 
Clayton. 
Tucumcari. 
Santa  Rasa. 
East  Las  Vegas. 
Chloride. 
Las  Vegas. 
Albuquerque. 

Do. 
Alamogordo. 
Silver  City. 
Gallup. 


MINOR  CERTIPICATfB. 


I   Anderson,  R.  C 

t   Pulliman,T.S 

I  Davenport,  M.  C 

Hodge.  W.«J 

Connolly,  Otis 

,1  White.  ll.N 

!|  Rellihan.J.P 

Stark.John  P 


Central. 
Tularosa. 
Santa  Fe. 
Alamogordo. 
Tucumcari. 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
Hampton.  Iowa. 
Carlsbad. 


1901. 


linancUd  report. 


Aujf.  31.  Balance  on  hand  last  report |141. 34 

1902. 
Aaje.  31.  Received  renewal  and  registration  fees 299. 00 


440.34 


1901. 
Oct.  19. 
^>ct  19. 
Oct.  19. 
Oct.  19. 
Oct.  19. 
Oct.   28. 

1902. 
Jan.  9. 
Jan.  9. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  15. 
Mar.  31. 


DISBURSED. 


B.  Ruppe,  per  diem $10. 00 

E.  G.  Murphey,  per  diem  and  mileage 15. 60 

P.  Moreno,  per  diem  and  mileage 21. 35 

A.  J.  Fischer,  per  diem  and  mileage 14. 90 

\V.  C.  Porterfield,  per  diem  and  mileage ^.  26. 15 

Postage 5.0O 

Postal  cards  and  printing 2. 50 

Postage 5.0O 

W.  C.  Porterfield,  mileage  and.  per  diem 16. 80 

P.  Moreno,  mileage  and  per  diem 5. 00 

B.  Ruppe,  mileage  and  per  diem 25. 15 

A.  J.  Fischer,  mileage  and  per  diem 32.^        , 

Postage ^i§iti?edby^d(®OglC 
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Apr.  17.  Postage 15.00 

Apr,  30.  Postage 2.50 

J  line  19.  Postage 5 .  00 

July     9.  Printing  receipts 6. 00 

Aug.  24.  Type  paper  and  carbons  .• 2. 00 

$205. 15 

Aug.  31.  Balance  on  hand 235.19 


BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  2S,  1902, 

Sir:  I  have  tiie  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  New 
Mexico  board  of  dental  examiners. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  president  at  Albu- 
querque on  March  24  and  25,  1902. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  Laa  Vegas,  being  unable  to  attend  meetings  of  the  board,  resijjned, 
and  Dr.  F.  E.  Olney,  formerly  a  member  of  the  board  for  six  years,  was  appomted 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

There  was  one  applicant  for  examination  who  passed  satisfactorily  to  the  board 
and  was  granted  a  certificate. 

Tiiere  were  21  applicants  for  registration,  gradates  of  colleges  re^^ognized  aa  reputa- 
ble by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners.  Of  these,  18  were  granted  cer- 
tificates and  three  refused,  they  having  left  the  Territory  and  their  addresses 
unknown. 

There  was  one  application  from  a  reputed  graduate  of  an  alleged  college  once 
located  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  known  to  the  board  to  be  thoroughly  disreputable.  The 
application  was  denied  and  the  fee  returned. 

.No  violation  of  the  law  was  reported  during  the  year. 

RECEIPTS. 

Re(^ived  from  21  applications  for  registration ^105. 00 

Received  for  one  application  for  examination 25. 00 

Cash  with  treasurer 61. 25 


191.  25 

EXPENDITURES. 

L.  H.  Chamberlin,  traveling  expenses $17. 00 

B.  M.  Williams,  travelmg  expenses 12. 00 

F.  E.  Olney,  traveling  expenses 12.  75 

D.  W.  Manley,  traveling  expenses 9. 90 

Attorney  fee 5.00. 

Engrossing  and  issuing  19  certificates  a 19. 00 

New  Mexican  Printing  Company 13. 00 

Typewriting  annual  report 1. 00 

Cash  with  treasurer 101. 85 


191.  25 
Respectfully, 

D.  W.  Manley,  Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

(lOreitior  of  New  Mexico. 

THE  PUBLIC    DOMAIN. — VAST   AREAS  AWAITING   SETTLERS. 

SANTA    FE    LAND   DISTRICT. 

The  area  of  the  Santa  Fe  land  district,  which  comprises,  approxi- 
mately, three-eighths  of  all  New  Mexico,  is  31,408,590  acres,  of  which 
13,098,541  acres  have  thus  far  been  appropriated  by  homesteadei-s 
and  others  under  the  various  Federal  land  laws,  an  area  three  times 
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that  of  New  Jersey,  more  than  twice  that  of  New  Hampshire,  more 
than  twice  that  of  Maryland,  almost  three  times  that  of  Massachusetts, 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Hawaii,  five  times  that  of  Connecticut, 
eleven  times  that  of  Delaware,  more  than  twice  that  of  Vermont,  and 
more  than  twenty  times  that  of  Rhode  Island. 

Reservations,  land  grants,  Indian  lands,  etc.,  cover  5,364,662  acres, 
leaving  the  vast  territory  of  over  13,000,000  acres  still  subject  to  entry 
within  this  district  alone.  During  the  past  year  a  total  of  101,325 
acres  were  entered  upon,  and  the  cash  receipts,  fees,  and  commissions 
of  the  Santa  Fe  land  office  were  ^29,062.01.  Appended  is  a  statement 
of  the  business  transacted  at  the  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1902: 

Area  in  acres  entered  under  the  homeBtead  laws,  96,874;  under  the  desert-land 
laws,  4,805  acres;  mineral  entries,  189  acres;  coal  lands  sold,  515  acres;  lieu  selec- 
tions, 933  acr^. 

The  following  have  been  the  entries  by  counties: 

Bernalillo:  Uoine8t«ads,  5,427  acres;  desert  lands,  240  acres;  coal  lands  sold,  155 
acres;  mineral  lands,  35  acres — a  total  of  5,856  acres. 

Colfax  County:  Homesteads,  9,343  acres;  desert  lands,  80  acres;  total,  9,423  acres. 

Guadalupe  County:  Homesteads,  26,582  acres;  desert  lands,  280  acres;  lieu  selec- 
tions, 373  acres;  total,  27,235  acres. 

McKinley  County:  Homesteads,  720  acres;  coal  lands  sold,  280  acres;  total,  1,000 
aires. 

Mora  County:  Homesteads,  4,343  acres;  desert  lands,  726  acres;  total,  15,105  acres. 

Rio  Arriba  County:  Homesteads,  3,039  acres;  mineral  lands,  106  acres;  total,  3,145 
acres. 

San  Juan  County:  Homesteads,  3,482  acres:  desert  lands,  2,920  acres;  coal  lands 
sold,  80  acres;  lieu  selections,  40  acres;  total,  6,522  acres. 

San  Miguel  County:  Homesteads,  19,742  acres. 

Santa  Fe  County:  Homesteads,  4,298  at^res;  desert  lands,  524  acres;  mineral  lands, 
40  acres;  lieu  selections,  160  acres;  total,  5,022  acres. 

Socorro  County:  Homesteads,  1,240  acres;  lieu  selections,  120  acres;  total,  1,360 
acres. 

Taos  County:  Homesteads,  519  acres;  mineral  lands,  17  acres;  total,  536  acres. 

Valencia  County:  Homesteads,  8,410  acres;  lieu  selections,  240  acres;  total,  8,650 
acres. 

LAS  CRUCKS   LAND    DISTRICT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Las  Cruces  Federal  land  office  for  the 

eist  fiscal  .year  indicates  that  there  are  still  60,000,000  acres  of  public 
nd  in  Dona  Ana,  Grant,  Otero,  Sierra,  the  southern  part  of  Socorro, 
and  Luna  counties  subject  to  entry.  This  is  an  immense  domain,  equal 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  larger  than  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  suppoii®  over 
6,IK)0,000  people.  For  the  3''ear  ending  June  30  last  the  total  entries 
of  land  in  this  district  were  25,786  acres.  Following  are  figures  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  office: 

Dona  Ana  Ck)nnty:  Surveyed  land,  1,439,122  acres;  unsurveyed  land,  528,347  acres; 
total  open  to  entrv,  1,967,469  acres;  reserved,  335,378  acres';  approi)riated,  144,153 
acres;  land  entered  during  the  fiscal  year  under  homestead  law,  11  entries,  1,133  acres; 
act  of  June  4,  1897,  80  acres;  mineral  entry,  46  acres. 

Grant  C.'ounty:  Surveyed,  3,210,532  acres;  unsurveyed,  860,882  acres;  total  subject 
to  en trj',  4,071,^14  acres;  reserved,  7,414  acres;  appropriated,  785,372  acres;  42  entries 
during' the  fiscal  year  under  homestead  law,  6,1^  acres;  under  desertrland  act,  520 
acres;  under  act  of  June  4,  1897,  520  acres;  mineral  entries,  530  acres. 

Luna  County:  Surveyed,  1,058,000  acres;  unsurveyed,  616,000  acres;  total  subject 
to  entry,  1,674,000  acres;  appropriated,  42,000  acres;  land  entered  during  the  fiscal 
year  under  homestead  law,  22  entries,  2,980  acres;  under  desert-land  act,  1,480  acres; 
under  act  of  June  4,  1897,  200  acres, 

Otero  County:  Surveyed,  1,380,167  acres;  unsurveyed,  1,196,000  acres;  total  sub- 
ject to  entry,  2,576, 167' acres;  appropriated,  155,833  acres;  entered  during  the  fiscal 
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year  under  the  homestead  law,  49  entries,  6,684  acres;  under  the  desert-land  law,  160 
acres;  under  the  ac*t  of  June  4,  1897,  200  acres. 

Sierra  County:  Surveyed  land,  1,514,204  acres;  unsurveyed,  274,379  acres;  still  sub- 
ject to  entry,  1^788,583  acres;  reserved,  74,875  acres;  appropriated,  109,542  a<Tes;  19 
entries  during  the  fiscal  year  under  the  homestead  law,  2,187  acres;  under  the  desert- 
land  law,  160  acres;  under  the  act  of  June  4, 1897,  80  acres;  mineral  entries,  89  acres. 

Socorro  County:  Surveyed,  5,102,461  acres;  unsurveyed,  2,017,050  acres;  total  sub- 
ject to  entry,  7,119,511  acres;  reserved,  278,008  acres;  appropriated,  140,481  acres; 
19  entries  under  homestead  law,  2,370  acres;  under  desert-land  law,  40  acres;  under 
act  of  June  4,  1897,  280  acres. 

In  addition  to  these  entries  there  were  made  in  the  district  during  the  fiscal  year 
finAl  homestead  entries  on  7,080  acres;  final  desert  land  entries,  880  acres;  cash 
entries  on  1,361  acres,  making  a  total  of  final  entries  on  9,321  acres. 

CLAYTON   LAND   DISTRICT. 

The  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Cla^^ton,  Union  County, 
have  made  the  following  report  of  the  business  of  the  Cla^^ton  land 
district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

Colfax  County:  460,547  acres  still  subject  to  entry  and  surveyed;  169,453  acres 
appropriated;  homestead  entries  during  the  year,  25,187  acTes. 

(iruadalupe  County:  2,269,969  acres  subject  to  entry;  2,604,148  acre^  surveyed; 
92,821  acres  unsurveyed;  245,031  acres  appropriated;  41,325  acres  homestead  entries 
during  the  year;  320  acres  entered  as  desert  land;  240  acres  entered  under  act  of 
June  4,  1897. 

Mora  County:  308,623  acres  subject  to  entry,  all  surveyed!;  30,377  acres  apj)ro- 
priated;  4,161  acres  homestead  entnes  during  the  year;  405  acres  desert-land  entries. 

San  Miguel  County:  722,491  acres  subject  to  entry,  all  surveyed;  73,507  acres  appro- 
priated; 2,636  acres  homestead  entries  during  the  year. 

Union  County:  3,607,625  acres  subject  to  entry,  of  which  3,281,042  acres  are  sur- 
veyed and  326,583  acres  unsurveyed;  522,375  acres  are  appropriated;  65,044  acres 
were  homesteaded  during  the  year;  8,882  acres  entered  as  desert  land,  and  1,195  acres 
under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897. 

The  total  number  of  acres  homesteaded  during  the  year  in  the  district  was  138,353 
acres;  entered  under  the  desert-land  act,  9,607  acres,  and  selec;ted  under  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897,  1,435  acres. 

Colfax,  Guadalupe,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel  counties  are  only  in  part  in  the  district. 

There  are  no  Mexican  or  other  land  grants  in  the  district,  and  no 
land  reserved  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

While  until  recently  the  practice  has  been  to  locate  only  watered 
land,  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  lands  for  grazinof  purposes 
are  those  where  the  rolling,  slightly  broken  country  furnishes  shelter 
for  stock  during  the  winter  storms.  Water  can  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance at  depths  of  from  50  to  150  feet,  and  in  many  places  at  much 
less  depth. 

W^th  wells  and  windmills,  every  acre  of  land  in  northeastern  New 
Mexico  can  be  pastured  to  advantage,  and  the  millions  of  acres  of 
unsettled  land  there  made  to  produce  large  returns  upon  the  capital 
invested.  Thus  12,400  square  miles  of  land  in  the  district,  with  725 
square  miles  of  school  land  excepted,  is  open  to  settlement  under  the 
present  land  laws. 

ROSWELL   LAND   DISTRICT. 

The  Government  lands  in  the  Roswell  land  district  cover  15,287,801 
acres,  equal  to  2,400  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  500  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of 
Delaware.  The  number  of  homestead  entries  made  in  the  entire  dis- 
trict during  the  fiscal  3"ear  was  836,  covering  130,030  acres;  of  desert- 
land  entries  there  were  171,  covering  29,7()()  acres;  mineral  entries  2, 
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•covering  105  acres;  forest  lieu  selections  20,  covering-  2,013  acres,  a 
total  of  161,914  acres.  Appended  figures  are  from  the  report  June 
30,1902: 

Chaves  County:  4,728,712  acres  surveyed;  2,120,353  acres  unj«urveyed;  total  sub- 
ject to  entry,  6,849,066  acres;  3,280  acres  reserved;  676,655  acres  appropriated. 

Eddy  County:  1,769,410  acres  surveyed;  2,252,741  atrres  unsurveyed;  total  subject 
to  entrv,  4,022,151  acres;  area  reservea,  6,300  acres;  appropriated,  291,549  acres. 

Guadalupe  County,  of  which  only  a  small  part  is  in  the  district:  6,930  acres  still 
subjeit  to  entry,  all  surveyed;  appropriated,  1,280  acres. 

Lincoln  County:  2,596,667  acres  surveyed;  110,670  acres  unsurs-eyed;  total  still  sub- 
ject to  entry,  2,707,337  acres;  area  reserved,  106,924  acres;  area  appropriated,  361,739 
acres. 

Otero  County,  which  is  only  partly  in  the  district:  Sur\^eyed,  50,192  acres;  unsur- 
veyed,  1,377,549  acres;  total  subject  to  entry,  1,427,747  acres;  area  reserved,  208,440 
acres:  area  appropriated,  15,183  acres. 

Valencia  County,  only  in  part  in  the  district:  Still  subject  to  entry,  145,200  acres, 
all  surveyed;  area  appropriated,  12,800  acres. 

This  land  is  to  be  had  by  complying  with  the  United  States  land 
laws,  much  of  it  bein^  contiguous  to  water  and  desimble  for  coloniza- 
tion purposes  when  ditches  and  water  storage  reservoirs  are  provided. 
The  land-grant  question  is  no  longer  a  bugaboo  in  New  Mexico,  and 
through  the  action  of  the  land  court  titles  to  vast  tracts  have  been 
cleared  up  and  settled.  Something  over  a  million  acres  have  been  con- 
firmed b}'  the  courts  to  private  ownership,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
much  larger  acreage  has  been  rejected,  so  far  as  the  grant  claimants 
are  concerned,  and  the  land  added  to  the  public  domain  subject  to  entry. 

Timber  lands  in  New  Mexico  are  what  might  be  called  dirt  cheap, 
fbey  can  be  purchased  from  $1.50  to  %S  per  acre.  In  California  tim- 
ber lands  are  now  worth  $18  per  acre.  In  a  decade  New  Mexico  timber 
lands  will  be  quadrupled  in  price. 

UNITED  STATES   LAND   DISTRICTS. 

New  Mexico  is  divided  into  four  Government  land  districts,  as 
follows: 

/.  Santa  Fe  dUtrlct. — OflSce  at  Santa  Fe,  comprising  the  country 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Arizona,  on  the  north  oy  Colorado,  on  the 
south  by  the  base  line  of  the  Territory,  on  the  east  by  the  range  line 
between  ranges  24  and  25  east,  of  the  principal  nieridian  of  New 
Mexico. 

2,  Clayton  dutrict. — Office  at  Clayton,  Union  Countv,  comprising 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Territory  north  of  the  base  fine,  and  from 
the  above  range  line  east  to  the  boundary  of  the  Territory,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Colorado  and  on  the  east  by  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

S,  Las  Cruces  district, — Office  at  Las  Cmces,  Dona  Ana  County,  com- 
prising the  countr}'^  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  base  line,  on  the 
west  by  Arizona,  on  the  south  by  Mexico  and  Texas  to  the  range  line 
between  ranges  14  and  15  east,  on  the  east  by  the  old  western  boundary 
of  Lincoln  County. 

4.  Rosicell  district, — Office  at  Roswell,  Chaves  County,  comprising 
the  remaining  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  south  of  the  base  line, 
and  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

HOW  TO   MAKE   LAND   BNTRIEft. 

To  acquire  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  for 
fanning  purposes  a  person  must  possess  certain  qualifications.    He  or 
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she  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized;  must  ■ 
be  over  21  years  of  age  and  either  unmarried  or  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  must  not  have  previously  made  an  entry  of  the  kind  desired.  The 
first  thing  requireci  to  accomplish  this  object  is  to  go  on  the  public 
domain  and  select  the  tract  desired.  The  tract  must  be  examined  and 
aflSdavit  made  that  the  land  is  not  of  a  mineral  character,  which  aflSda- 
vit  is  always  required.  There  are  two  laws  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment permits  the  filing  upon  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  desert 
land  and  the  homestead  act. 

If  a  tract  of  desert  land  can  be  found  which  can  be  made  productive 
by  leading  to  it  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  it  a  map  shoula  be  made 
showing  tne  proposed  ditch  and  the  source  from  wnich  water  is  to  be 
obtained.  Application  must  then  be  made  before  the  local  land  office, 
or  the  county  clerk  or  United  States  court  commissioner  in  the  county 
in  which  the  land  lies,  for  40  to  320  acres,  as  may  be  desired,  and  25 
cents  per  acre  as  a  first  payment  is  then  required.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  from  the  application  there  must  be  filed  in  the  local  land  office 
proof  of  the  expenditure  in  reclaiming  and  improving  the  land  of  a 
sum  equal  to  $1  per  acre.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  there  must 
have  been  expended  a  like  sum  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  year 
another  like  sum,  making  $3  per  acre  that  the  law  requires  to  be 
expended  on  the  land.  Final  proof  can  then  be  made  that  the  law  as 
to  reclamation  has  been  complied  with,  and  on  paying  the  Government 
$1  per  acre  more,  title  to  the  land  will  be  given. 

A  homestead  entry  can  be  made  by  a  person  qualified  as  before 
stated  and  can  not  be  for  more  than  160  acres.  It  can  be  made  before 
the  same  officers  as  a  desert  land  entry.  The  land  office  fees  and 
commissions,  payable  when  application  is  made,  are  as  follows:  On 
lands  within  the  rail roAd  limits,  ?22  for  160  acres,  $19  for  1^0  acres, 
$11  for  80  acres,  $8  for  40  acres.  Without  railroad  limits  the  land 
office  fees  and  commissions  for  a  homestead  entry  are  as  follows:  160 
fecres,  $16;  120  acres,  $14.50:  80  acres,  $8 ;  40 acres,  $6.50.  The  appli- 
cant must  in  every  case  state  in  his  application  his  place  of  actual 
residence,  and  the  post-office  address  to  which  notices  relative  to  his 
entry  shall  be  sent,  and  his  full  name.  The  entryman  must  establish 
his  residence  in  a  house  to  be  built  on  the  land  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  entr}^  and  must,  in  order  to  maintain  his  entry,  reside 
on  and  cultivate  the  tract  for  five  years,  unless  he  desires  to  commute 
and  pay  for  the  land  in  cash  or  equivalent,  which  can  be  done  after 
fourteen  months  actual  residence  on  and  cultivation  of  the  tract. 
Entries  under  the  homestead  law  can  be  completed  after  five  years' 
actual  residence:  but  the  applicant  is  required  to  file  with  the  register 
his  notice  of  intention  to  make  proof,  with  the  required  fee  for  pub- 
lication, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  register  to  have  said  notice  published, 
when  the  applicant  will  appear  with  two  witnesses  named  in  the 
notice  and  make  proof  on  dav  named,  and  before  officer  mentioned. 
By  the  act  of  June  3,  11)00,  any  person  who  before  that  time  had, 
from  anv  cause,  lost  or  forfeitecl  a  previous  entry  was  given  the  right 
to  make  a  new  entry. 

LAND    AND   WATER   POSSIBILITIES. 

The  total  area  of  New  Mexico  is  78,197,005  acres— 122,510  square 
miles — equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mavssachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  NewTork,and  New 
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Jersey.  The  census  figures  show  the  average  size  of  the  irrigated 
fann  to  be  about  30  acres,  but  ''  10  acres  are  enough  "  for  any  one  man 
to  undertake  to  cultivate  properly.  The  average  first  cost  of  bringing 
land  under  water  in  New  Mexico  is  $5.58  per  acre  as  against  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  arid  region  of  the  West  in  general  of  $7.80.  Taken 
altogether,  the  Territory  haa  at  this  tinie  about  20,000,000  acres  of 
agricultural  land  to  offer  for  settlement.  The  creek  and  river  bottoms 
atfoi-d  about  2,000,000  acres  of  easily  irrigated  land,  of  which  about 
1,000,000  acres  are  now  under  ditch,  and  most  of  it  under  cultivation. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  include  what  is  available  for  irrigation  if 
large  water-storage  reservoirs  are  constructed,  such  as  are  just  now 
being  so  earnestlj'  considered  by  the  Federal  Government.  By  the 
carrying  out  of  such  enterprises  perhaps  not  less  than  10,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  this  Territorj',  at  present  chiefly  valuable  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses, could  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  providing  homes 
for  thousands  of  settlers.  But  with  existing  conditions  New  Mexico 
affords  a  rare  field  for  the  establishment  of  colonization  enterprises, 
with  her  1,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  now  lying  practically 
idle  to  invite  them.  These  opportunities  are  certainly  not  going 
"abegging,"  and  unaccepted  much  longer.  The  verj'  theory  of 
'* expansion"  which  now  seems  to  have  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
people,  especially  the  agriculturists  of  the  central  Western  States, 
makes  this  quite  clear.  So,  also,  do  the  records  of  our  land  oflices,  show- 
ingas  thevuo  that  nearly  1,115,000  acres  have  been  entered  under  the 
homestead  and  other  land  laws  during  the  past  two  years,  and  if  we 
allow  lt)0  acres  to  each  locator  and  figure  his  famil}"  at  five  persons, 
this  would  represent  a  total  new  population  of  land  owners  and  home- 
builders  of  85,000.  And  so  little  nas  been  known  of  New  Mexico's 
resources  that  it  is  only  of  very  recent  years  that  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  manifold  advantages  presented  here  for  horticultural 
and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  foundation  and  building  up  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  arid 
region  detail  a  most  romantic  stor\^  First,  nature,  and  then  the 
Indian,  onl}'  less  pitiless,  had  to  be  subdufed;  but  civilization,  armed 
with  steaai  and  electricitv,  has  circumscribed  the  desert  that  in  Fre- 
mont's time  was  supposed  to  stretch  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific 
to  a  few  small  tracts  like  Death  Valley.  Irrigation  forces  a  common 
and  combined  effort  of  communities  and  not  of  individuals.  Capital 
and  American  energy  have  been  wielded  with  all  their  concentrated 
power,  until  to-day  even  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  deserts  and  kindred 
wastes  have  been  made  to  yield  tributes  of  corn  and  wine  to  the 
dominion  of  man. 

No  one  reasonably  well  informed  now  dares  venture  his  reputiition 
in  the  assertion  that  an^^  particular  area  of  the  great  West  is  hopelessly 
sterile  or  arid.  Where  the  pioneer  has  gone  and  died,  the  engineer 
follows,  "^  opens  rivers  in  high  places,"  science  smiles,  and  the  desert 
blooms.  A  new  condition  has  entered  into  American  life.  The  West, 
so  little  known,  so  much  disfigured  in  Eastern  literature,  now  teaches 
the  fanners  of  the  older  States  the  art  of  crop  manufacture.  The 
averages  are  always  higher  than  in  the  East. 

A    WELCOME  TO   HOME   SEEKERS. 

New  Mexico  offers  a  wide  field  to  choose  from  and  a  cordial  welcome 
to  those  who  are  seeking  fanning  and  f ruit-gvovving  locations  in  the 
far  West.     Our  soil  and  clime  are  far  more  fruitful,  far  more  attractive 
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in  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  living  than  the  Indian  lands  just  beyond 
our  eiistern  border  recently  so  greatly  sought  for  by  thousands  of  home 
seekers.  It  is  said  that  not  one  in  fourteen  of  the  150,000  men  and 
women  engaged  last  year  in  that  mad  rush  for  Western  homes  succeeded 
in  securing  a  location.  To  the  unsuccessful  ones  let  it  be  known  that 
New  Mexico  has  land  and  water  and  sunshine  in  abundance,  practically 
free  for  their  taking,  and  that  the  good  people  of  this  Territory  stand 
ready  to  welcome  them  with  open  arms  as  friends  and  neighbors. 
These  especialh'  we  invite  to  come  and  inspect  our  valley  and  foothill 
districts,  marked  with  their  rich  foliage,  fruit,  grain,  and  garden  areas, 
and  become  convinced  of  the  ability  of  this  soil  to  abundantly  rejmy 
the  honest  industr}"  of  the  fruit  grower  and  the  husbandman.  Let 
them  come  and  critically  examine  into  the  splendid  fruit,  melon,  sugar- 
beet,  and  vegetable  farms  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  the  beautiful  orchards 
and  vast  stretches  of  alfalfa  in  the  San  Juan  country,  the  Mimbres 
Valley,  Mora,  and  Canadian,  and  the  garden-like  valleys  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  in  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  San  Miguel,  Valencia,  Otero,  and  Rio 
Arriba  counties,  wherever  water  can  be  developed,  and  they  will  be 
assured  that  here  the  promise  of  the  future  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  region  of  the  country  east  or  west. 

SOURCES  OP   WATER  SUPPLY. 

It  may  here  be  asked  that  if  there  is  so  large  a  percentage  of  sun- 
shine in  New  Mexico  as  the  statistics  indicate,  from  whence  does  the 
water  come  to  irrigate?  The  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  all  well 
sheltered.  The  summer  precipitation  thereon  is  the  only  rainfall  that 
is  important.     It  averages  about  12  inches  per  year.     The  water  sup- 

Ely  is  drawn  from  the  rivers  filled  by  the  slowly  melting  snows  of  the 
igh  mountain  chains  that  everywhere  inclose   the   irrigable  lands. 
The  snow  usually  lies  from  8  to  14  feet  on  the  level,  and  the  deep 

fulches  and  canons  are  tilled  with  packed  and  frozen  masses  iiun- 
reds  of  feet  deep.  These  are  nature's  own  storage  reservoirs.  The 
snow  melts  slowly  during  'the  irrigation  months  and  keeps  up  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  streams  that  feed  the  fruitful  valleys. 


COMMUNITY   OP   INTERESTS. 


Irrigators  live  in  compact  communities  on  small  farms.  Their  profits 
are  large  and  they  enjoy  from  the  start  greater  comfort  and  compan- 
ionship than  their  brethern  in  nonirrigated  agricultural  district?. 
Pioneer  farm  life  loses  its  lonely  terrors,  and  women  especially  need 
fear  none  of  the  hardships  so  often  and  so  graphically  described.  The 
community  itself  may  be  isolated,  but  the  individual  never.  Yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  irrigation  is  not  farming  made  easy;  it  is 
farming  made  sure.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  a 
drone. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  census  figures  dealing  with  the  agricultural  wealth  of  New 
Mexico  are  as  true  an  index  of  its  growth,  prosperity,  and  permanence 
as  any  other  figures  that  could  be  given.  They  show  the  average  value 
of  all  farm  land  in  the  Territory,  including  the  great  live-stock  ranches, 
where  little  or  no  land  is  under  ditch,  to  be  ^3.35  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age value  of  irrigated  farm  land  is  $29.26  per  acre,  andacgarding  to 
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this  same  authority,  the  census  report  for  1900,  the  value  of  farm 
property  in  each  county  in  the  Territory  was  as  follows: 

Chaves $5,572,000 

Grant 5,051,000 

rnion 4,664,000 

San  Miguel 4,301,000 

Colfax 4,164,000 

SiKorro 3,603,000 

¥AdY 3,184,000 

Santa  Fe 2,782,000 

Bernalillo 2,650,000 

Mora 2,581,000 

Rio  Arriba 2,566,000 

Valencia 2,173,000 

^iuadalupe 2,143,000 

fc^ierra 1,829,000 

Dona  Ana 1,563,000 

Lincoln 1,400,000 

San  Juan 1,282,000 

Taoa 892,000 

Otero 548,000 

These  figures  include  the  value  of  live  stock  in  each  count}'.     The 

value  of  the  farm  products  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  are  given 
as  follows: 

Live  stock  sold $8,740,000 

Wool 1,954,000 

Hay  and  forage 1,427,000 

Aninaalp,  slaughtered (K)5, 000 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 500,000 

Com 420,000 

Wheat 391,000 

Orchard  fruit : 197,000 

MiHcellaneous  vegetables 180, 000 

Eggs 157,000 

Oati? 154,000 

Poultr>'  90,000 

Drvljeans 73,  GOO 

Potatoes 50,000 

Forest  products 34,000 

Grapes 34,000 

Mohair  and  goat  hair 30,000 

Onions 28,000 

Drv  pease 20,000 

Sugar  beets 17,000 

Honev  and  wax 14, 000 

Barley 12,000 

Smalf  fruits 6,000 

Nurserv  products 6, 000 

8weet  potatoes '.  5,000 

Flowers  and  plants 4, 400 

Kaffir  com 1,900 

^^rghum  sirup 1, 600 

Rye 700 

Sugar  cane 700 

Hfjrghum  cane 360 

Clover  seed 320 

Tolacco 170 

Nuts 160 

Sugar-cane  seed 70 

Buckwheat 50 

Peanuts 12 

Fla.x«eed 3 

Fi^ 1 

Mi««llaneous 60 

Total  of  farm  products  for  the  Territory -^10,155,000 
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These  figures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  Territory.  A  census  bulletin  issued  a  lew 
months  since  places  the  value  of  all  farm  property  in  New  Mexico  at 
over  $51,000,000,  a  remarkable  showing  for  a  country  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  boast  chiefly  of  its  mining,  vast  live  stock,  and  wool  indus- 
tries. 

NOTABLE   RESULTS. 

New  Mexico  has  taken  first  prize  for  wheat  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
the  second  for  oats,  Russia  alone  surpassing  this  Territory. 

According  to  an  official  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  New  Mexico's  yield  of  cereals  average  and  compare  as 
follows  with  the  States  named: 


States. 

j              Average  yield  per  acre. 

Wheat. 

Oata.     '  Barley.  .  ^^^i 

New  Mexico '. . . 

I  Bwhcls. 
16.8 

Btuhelff.  1  Bushds.     BuifhcU. 
29.2  !          21.6  '               95 

Kansas 

«.  4 

18.1              8.1  '               fi7 

Colorado 18 

26.7    '               88 

Commenting  on  the  above  showing,  the  Irrigation  Age  says: 

New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  Western  communities  which  has  probably  surprised  the 
public  bv  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  quality  of  her  products.  She  claims  480  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  75  of  oats,  and  27  of  rye,  and,  God  bless  her.  she  puts  aloft  the  inscrip- 
tion, **All  raised  by  irrigation."  The  samples  of  these  grains  are  of  the  highest 
quality. 

These  results  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  New  Mexico  every 
stream  is  a  Nile,  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos  each  carry  more 
rich  sediment  (nature's  own  fertilizer)  in  their  flood  waters  than  even 
the  famous  river  of  Egypt. 

YIELD  OP  CROPS. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  productive  possibilities  of  this  country 
would  be  to  undertake  an  almost  endless  task.  For  two  reasons  New 
Mexico  has  superior  advantages  to  California  and  Colorado,  its  prin- 
cipal rivals.  It  has  an  earlier  season  by  three  or  four  weeks  than 
Colorado,  and,  becau.se  of  its  more  central  location,  commands  the 
attention  of  Western  market  centers  two  weeks  ahead  of  California  in 
disposing  of  all  hardy  fruits.  Fruit  plucked  in  New  Mexico  one 
morning  will  be  in  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo  and  on  the 
breakfast  table  next  morning.  It  reaches  Kansas  City  in  thirty -six 
hours,  Chicago  in  forty-eight,  and  New  York  in  seventy-two  hours. 
Another  decided  advantage  exists  in  this,  that  in  this  Territory  the 
fruit  remains  on  the  tree  until  fully  ripe;  the  consuming  centers  are 
so  near  at  hand  and  the  railway-  facilities  so  excellent  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  plucked  green  and  left  to  "^  ripen  "  in  its  long  transit,  destroy- 
ing its  flavor  and  injuring  it  as  healthful  food.  For  these  reasons  New 
Mexico's  fresh  fruit  commands  30  per  cent  more  in  the  consuming 
markets  of  the  country  than  the  California  product.  An  instance  may 
be  cited:  New  Mexico  prunes  of  the  Prince  Engelbert  variety  were 
sent  to  the  markets  of  Santa  Fe,  Denver,  and  Chicago  this  past  year 
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and  sold  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  the  California  article.  These  prunes 
averaged  40  to  the  pound,  as  against  the  California  standard  of  50  to 
the  pound.  The  small  French  prunes  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  be  *'  stand- 
ard fruit"  must  run  80  to  100  to  the  pound,  while  the  New  Mexico 
product  requires  but  60  to  65  to  make  a  pound.  Another  instance  may 
be  given:  During  the  past  two  j^ears  parties  at  Roswell  entered  the 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis  markets  in  competition  with  the 
famous  Rockj'ford,  Colo. ,  cantaloupe,  with  the  result  that  their  melons 
were  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Rockyford  melons.  Their  fruit 
was  equally  good,  if  not  superior,  and  thus  they  were  able  to  command 
the  highest  market  prices  for  melons  two  weeks  before  the  Rockyford 
product  was  on  the  market.  Another  point  that  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  regard  to  New  Mexico  is  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  high  and  likely  to  so  continue  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact  that  adjacent  to  every  farming 
community  is  a  growing  mining  district,  and  this  tends  to  raise  prices. 
An  instance  is  recalled  where  a  young  man  planted  as  an  experiment 
near  one  of  the  mining  camps  an  eightli  of  an  acre  of  onions  and  cleared 
in  net  profits  therefrom  $125.  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre.  Grapes 
range  from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound;  apples,  1^  to  4  cents;  peaches,  3  to 
7  cents.  Baled  alfalfa  sells  at  $8.50  to  $15  per  ton  and  ranges  from 
that  up  to  $18. 
Appended  is  given  the  wholesale  prices  of  produce  in  season: 

Alfalfa perton..  $8.50  to  $12. 00 

Maneel-wurtzel  beets do 7.00  9.00 

Tumipe do 6.00  9.00 

Wheat per  hundredweight. .     1.25  1.50 

Corn do 1.30  1.40 

Oata do....     1.30  1.40 

Barley do....     1.10  1.50 

Onions -. do 1.50  2.50 

Beans do 4.00  5.00 

Potatoes do 1.00  1.50 

Turnips  (table) do 2.00  3.00 

Carrots do 2.00  3.00 

Beets do 2.00  3.00 

Cabbage do....     1.00  2.50 

Lettuce per  dozen  bunches. .      .25  .40 

Lettuce  (early  hotbed) do .50 

Radishes  .--.' do .25 

Radishes  (early  hotbed) do .40 

Celery do 40  .60 

Pease'. per  pound. .       .02  .05 

Beans  (table,  fresh) do 02  .08 

Cauliflower do 05  .08 

Apples do Oli  .04 

Peaches do 02  .08 

Grapes do 02  .05 

Watermelons Ho 01 J  .02 

Cantaloupes do 03  .05 

THE  MARKET. 

Judging  from  these  figures,  it  would  seem  that  the  fruit  grower  or 
farmer  who  could  not  make  money  in  New  Mexico  would  prove  a 
worthless  drone  in  any  country.  And  yet  with  water  and  land  and 
sunshine  going  to  waste,  the  products  of  the  soil  here  outside  of  fresh 
fruits  ana  garden  produce  are  not  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  home 
demand.  As  before  stated,  the  local  demand  from  the  mining  camps 
and  from  the  great  cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  where  the  soil  is  not 
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tilled,  serves  to  keep  prices  up  and  these  consume  more  than  we  at 
present  produce.  Throughout  most  of  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  United  States  the  farmer  has  great  difficulty  in  tinding  some 
article  which  he  can  raise  at  a  profit  and  with  which  the  market  is  not 
already  greatly  overstocked,  and  after  a  year  of  toil  is  liable  to  find 
the  general  supply  of  his  produce  so  great  and  the  price  consequently 
so  low  that  he  receives  little  or  nothing  for  his  labor  and  the  use  of  his 
land.  Here  the  market  is  ready  and  ample  and  only  awaits  greater 
energy  on  the  part  of  those  already  here  and  the  influx  of  intelligent 
and  industrious  producers  to  supply  it.  Nowhere  is  the  reward  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  enterprises  so  great  and  so  certain.  But 
the  fact  is  that  every  day  in  the  year  tmins  of  cai*s  roll  into  the  Terri- 
tory through  the  Raton  tunnel  and  across  the  desert  from  the  Pacific 
coast  laden  with  the  products  of  other  States  which  we  are  to  consume 
and  for  which  we  are  to  pay,  while  all  such  products  could  be  produced 
in  great  abundance  and  of  better  quality  by  practical  farmers  in  New 
Mexico.  This  would  be  a  sad  fact  if  caused  by  any  lack  of  capacity  for 
production  in  New  Mexico;  as  it  is,  it  is  simply  suggestive  and  instruct- 
ive. Thus  we  are  now  importing  from  neighbormg  States  much  poul- 
try and  butter,  ha3%  fruit,  and  even  vegetables,  all  of  which  should  be 
supplied  bj'  home  producers.  This  is  an  ideal  country  for  truck  gar- 
dening; everyone  engaged  in  it  finds  it  highly  pr  fitable.  With  our 
vast  stretches  of  unoccupied  alfalfa  land  w^e  should  not  buy  a  pound 
of  hay  from  Kansas  or  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  Colorado;  yet  10,000 
tons  a  year  must  be  shipped  in  for  home  consumption.  Similar  sta- 
tistics might  be  presentea  showing  the  enormous  profits  that  await  the 
establishment  of  dairy  and  poultry  farms  in  this  Territory;  and  as  for 
fruit,  we  ought  to  export  enough  te  pay  for  all  our  imports  of  every 
kind,  for  the  finest  apples  in  the  world  are  produced  here  and  as  cheaply 
as  anv  in  the  orld.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  market  could  lx» 
found  in  Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  and  Texas  for  500,000  barrels  of 
New  Mexico  apples  annuall}',  and  that  such  fruit  produced  in  northern 
and  central  New  Mexico  would  command  a  better  sale  than  most  others 
because  of  its  freedom  from  disease,  and  because,  also,  it  keeps  better 
and  longer  than  apples  liaised  in  other  States.  These  are  but  examples. 
The  same  genei-al  tacts  exist  as  to  other  soil  products. 


IRRIGATION  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

The  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  yet  man}-  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  irrigation  projects  which  can  not  fail,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, to  prove  highly  profitable  to  the  projectors.  More  than  3,(MH) 
miles  of  irrigation  ditches  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory,  the 
cost  of  which  was  over  $0,000,000.  In  the  northwest  is  the  Springer 
system  of  irrigation,  with  50  miles  of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs,  cov- 
ering 22,000  acres.  The  Vermejo  system  in  the  same  region  controls 
57  miles  of  ditches,  having  ten  rcservoirH,  and  supplies  water  for  30,(K)0 
acres.  In  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are  250  miles 
of  ditches,  watering  75,000  acres. 
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The  Territorial  legislature  has  wisely  encouraged  this  class  of  enter- 
prises by  giving  special  privileges  to  persons  or  corporations  under- 
taking the  reclamation  of  territorial  lands  in  tracts  of  any  quantity  up 
to  50,000  acres,  and  ten  such  enterprises  are  now  in  hand  which  con- 
template the  bringing  under  ditch  of  261,000  acres  of  land.  Also  exten- 
sive ditch  systems  are  in  opemtion  in  the  Mimbres  region  of  Grant 
County,  while  toward  the  southeast,  in  Eddy  and  Chaves  counties,  is 
the  great  Pecos  Valley  irrigation  system,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
beyond  all  question  the  largest  in  America,  and  the  immense  sums 
that  have  been  expended  on  it  make  it  the  most  complete  as  well.  In 
Eddy  County  there  are  two  large  artificial  lakes,  covering  a  superficial 
area  of  some  10,000  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  acre-feet — that 
is  to  say,  holding  suflScient  water  to  place  1  foot  of  water  on  100,000 
acres  of  land.  There  are  now  in  active  operation  40  miles  of  canals 
and  main  laterals,  so  arranged  that  at  any  time  they  can  be  extended 
in  any  direction.  The  mam  canals  are  from  30  to  45  feet  in  width, 
and  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  annual  wator 
rent  imposed  by  the  irrigation  comjMiny  of  $1.25  per  acre  is  said  to  be 
the  smallest  fee  for  similar  service  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  far 
in  its  history  this  company  has  never  caused  a  dollar  in  loss  to  its 
customers  by  a  failure  to  supply  them  when  needed. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  meantime  the  ^reat  central  portions  are  receiving 
attention,  more  than  fifty  companies  having  been  organized  for  irri- 
gation projects,  and  several  having  plants  m  operation,  affording  to 
tike  home  seeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opportunity  for  settlement 
and  reclamation.  Detailed  information  of  tne  more  recently  inaugu- 
rated enterprises  of  this  character  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
being  included  in  the  report  of  the  Territorial  commission  on  irriga- 
tion and  water  rights. 

The  valley  of  tne  Rio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  water 
which  flows  so  abundantly  from  the  north  and  is  now  allowed  to  be^ 
wasted.  A  few  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly  to 
run  away  utilized  to  the  highest  degree,  and  enlarging  the  area  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  land  to  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile,  individual  enterprise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  by 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills,  pumping  from  artesian  wells 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  These  prove  tne  existence  ofgreat 
bodies  of  water  underlying  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory.  TS  the 
settler  this  means  much,  and  will  add  in  a  great  measure  to  the  future 
possibilities  of  production. 

THE  NORTHWEST  RF^KR  SECTION. 

The  San  Juan  River  country,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  offers  a  splendid  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  production 
of  cereals,  but  also  for  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  vine 
thrives  to  perfection.  The  valleys  of  the  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  and 
Los  Linos,  all  tributaries  to  the  San  Juan,  are  also  capable  of  render- 
ing large  amounts  of  produce.  The  valley  of  the  Chama  River,  espe- 
cially in  its  upper  part  from  Chama,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Kailway,  to  below  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba,  is 
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one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  country,  and  highly  productive.  And, 
again,  the  yalleys  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Chama,  the  Brazos,  Nutri- 
tas,  Gallinas,  Puerco,  El  Rito,  Ojo  Caliente,  Bear  Creek,  and  others 
are  all  highh^  susceptible  to  cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Puerco  of 
the  East,  and  the  Rio  Jemez  with  its  many  tributaries,  aiford  fertile 
lands,  already  for  centuries  under  cultivation. 

THE  CANADIAN   RIVER  SECTION. 

This  agricultural  district  lies  between  the  Raton  Mountains  on  the 
north  and  the  Pecos  River  on  the  southwest.  The  Canadian  flows 
through  it  for  about  150  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  near  old 
Fort  Sascom,  and  from  there  easterly  (a  little  north  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude)  for  about  50  miles.  Most  of  its  tributaries 
flow  in  from  the  west.  As  the  western  part  of  this  entire  section  has 
a  slope  toward  the  east,  with  a  general  descent  to  the  southward,  the 
highest  localities  are  in  the  northwest  corner  and  the  lowest  in  the 
southeast,  with  a  falling  altitude  of  from  5,000  to  3,000  feet.  Some 
portions  of  this  river  have  a  fall  of  9  feet  per  mile.  Of  its  tributaries 
the  Little  Cimarron  and  Verniejo  creeks  afford  considerable  breadth 
of  arable  land,  the  former  having  a  valley  from  25  to  30  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  6  miles  wide,  and  the  Vermejo  one  of  the  same  length 
and  about  2  miles  wide.  Both  of  these  valleys  are  very  fertile,  with 
plent\^  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  Rayado  Creek  has  a  good  valley, 
but  it  is  subject  to  overflows.  Ocate  Creek  Valley,  formed  bj^  erosion, 
is  also  very  good  agricultural  land.  The  Mora  River  Valley  is  doubt- 
less the  finest  in  this  section.  It  has  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  miles 
and  a  breadth  of  about  4i  miles.  Its  upper  portion,  from  8  to  10  miles 
in  length,  is  about  3  miles  wide. 

GILA   AND  COLORADO    RIVER  SECTION. 

This  section  embraces  a  belt  of  land  of  from  50  to  100  miles  wide 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West  and  the  Zuni  River  in  the  north,  and  by 
the  Gila  and  its  manv  tributaries  and  the  Rio  San  Francisco  in  the 
south.  .  There  are  rich  and  extensive  valley  lands  along  the  bottoms 
of  these  rivei^s,  the  most  fertile  being  that  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco. 

The  Rio  Grande,  or  central  riv  er  section  of  the  territory,  and  the 
southeastern  and  Rio  Pecos  sections  are  more  particularly  described 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

NEW   MEXICO   SOIL. 

The  soils  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  different  from  the  soils 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  possess  many  advantages  not  possessed  by 
the  latter. 

The  power  of  the  soils  to  produce  plants  depends  upon  many  con- 
ditions, among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
proper  control  of  the  moisture,  the  climate,  and  the  amount  of  avail- 
able plant  food  present. 

In  regard  to  moisture  control,  soils  depending  on  irrigation  for  their 
moisture,  as  do  those  of  New  Mexico,  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
soils  depending  solely  upon  rainfall.  While  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico 
have  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  probably  some  10  or  12  inches,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  this  usually  comes  in  the  summer  during  the  grow- 
ing reason,  it  is  still  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  ordinary  farm 
crops,  which  must  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  their  moisture  upon 
irrigation.  The  supply  of  moisture  to  irrigated  soils  is  under  almost 
absolutely  perfect  control,  provided  the  water  supply  is  constant. 
The  advantages  of  such  control  of  the  moisture  must  be  apparent  to 
anyone. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  IRRIGATION. 

When  the  Eastern  farmer  sees  all  the  work  entailed  in  lajdng  out  a 
wheat  field  for  irrigation  and  the  subsequent  labor  of  applying  the 
water,  he  is  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "If  all  that  work  is  necessary,  I 
have  no  use  for  irrigation."  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  irrigation  entails  much  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  crops. 
Of  course,  that  expense  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop  raised;  but  the 
ouestion  may  be  asked  whether  the  value  of  the  extra  quantity  pro- 
duced is  not  in  excess  of  the  extra  expenditure. 

Let  us  take  the  cai^e  of  alfalfa.  The  yearly  expense  per  acre  for 
irrigation  is  J2.15;  but  four  crops  of  hay  are  raised  in  the  year  in  lieu 
of  one  without  irrigation,  or  say  3i  tons  instead  of  li  tons.  The 
fanner  therefore  gets  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay  for  an  expenditure  of 
>^2.1b  in  water.  Add  $2  for  the  cost  of  harvesting  these  2  tons,  and 
rou  have  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay,  costing  $4.15,  or  $2.08  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  crop  it  is  not  easy  to  give  exact  figures,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crop  will  be  double  what  it  is  in 
countries  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  and  where  fertilizers  are 
not  used.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
river  water,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  which  insures 
the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil.  One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  wheat  and  almost  all  farm  products  are  worth  more  in  the 
iiTigated  districts  of  the  West  than  they  are  farther  east. 

No  farmer  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  money  to  put  10  tons  per 
acre  of  barnyard  manure  upon  his  land  everj^  year,  even  though  it  cost 
him  $6.  For  half  this  expense  he  can,  where  the  river  water  is  of  the 
i<ame  quality  as  that  which  irrigates  the  Mesilla  Valley,  not  only  apply 
fertilizers  equal  to  the  contents  of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  but  he 
^'vps  the  crop  the  exact  amount  of  water  required  for  a  full  jneld, 
insures  it  against  loss  by  drought,  and  gets  a  better  price  than  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

NOT  A   COSTLY    ART. 

So,  then,  considering  this  feature  of  insurance  and  double  the  aver- 
aore  of  crops  in  the  States,  irrigation  is  not  a  costly  art.  As  showing 
what  may  be  done  by  colonies,  the  following  figures  are  given  on  the 
cost  of  irrigation  canals  in  New  Mexico: 

Per  acre, 

('on?traction  of  main  canals,  laterals,  etc $5. 58 

Average  annual  rental 1. 54 

Average  coBt  of  cleaning,  fencing,  and  first  cost  of  cultivation 11.  71 

Value  of  water  right 18.30 

Increase  in  value  of  irrigated  land 50. 58 

Cort  per  mile  of  ditches  5  feet  wide 310. 00 

Coet  per  mile  of  ditches  10  feet  wide 581. 00 

Average  size  of  irrigated  farm,  30  acres. 
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A  farm  devoted  to  fomge,  root,  and  cereal  crops  will  here  vield 
annually  over  Jj50  per  acre,  while  a  bearing  orchard  or  vineyard  will 
^ield  gross  from  $150  to  $600  annually,  according  to  the  thoroughness 
of  cultivation.  From  10  to  30  acres  of  fruit  land  carefully  cultivated 
will  comfortably  support  any  family  and  leave  leisure  for  its  enjoy- 
ment. Broad  acreage  is  not  what  tells  in  irrigation  farming,  but  the 
amount  of  intelligent  effort  that  is  used  to  assist  nature  in  forcing  the 
crop  is  what  swefls  the  profits. 

PCLFILLING   A    PROPHECY. 

And  again,  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  irrigation  system  of  farming, 
so  wholly  misunderstood  by  many  people  at  the  East,  they  are  so 
manifest  that  the  unknown  author  of  Vestiges  of  Civilization  predicted 
many  years  ago  that  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Rockies  would 
one  day  flourish  the  most  potent  and  civilized  race  the  world  has  ever 
known.  This  prophecy  has  been  in  part  realized,  and  each  passing 
day  is  now  adding  to  its  certainty  of  fulfillment.  Nowhere  on  earth 
to-day  does  man  live  in  more  ease  and  comfort  than  in  parts  of  this 
vast  irrigated  region.  Wherever  irrigation,  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  development,  life  is  in  its  highest  sense  worth  living.  Bowering 
orchards  and  wavy  fields  contrast  in  high  lights  and  shadows  with  the 
blue  mountains  and  bluer  skies  above.  Plenty  and  prosperity  abide 
with  the  irrigation  farmer,  and  these  are  known  not  to  be  the  fortu- 
nate accident  of  a  good  season;  but  until  the  mountain  streams  run 
dry  it  is  assured  that  crop  will  follow  crop  as  certainly  as  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  return.  The  farmer  has  no  fear  of  devastating 
and  mud-making  floods  in  the  spring  to  interfere  with  his  plowing- 
and  planting;  he  is  not  menaced  with  hot,  dry  winds  in  summer; 
drought  has  no  terrors  for  him,  nor  does  he  fear  that  his  labors  will 
be  fruitless. 

NONIBRIGATBD  CBOP8. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  crops  may  not  be  matured  in 
New  Mexico  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Along  the  western  and 
eastern  slopes  of  the  continental  divide  a  good  harvest  may  be  had 
ordinarily  without  the  artificial  application  of  water.  Such  is  the 
€ase  also  in  the  foothills  of  many  of  the  mountain  spurs,  especially 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of  the  Territory.  In  Colfax 
Clounty,  the  Johnson  Mesa,  some  8  miles  from  Raton,  an  elevated 
plateau  having  no  flowing  streams,  is  famous  as  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict; also  the  Barela  Mesa,  in  the  same  neighborhooa,  and  in  Otero 
County  excellent  crops  are  vearly  produced  in  the  Sacramento  Moun- 
tains without  irrigation.  The  fruit  grower  and  farmer,  however,  will 
quickly  learn  that  it  pays  a  big  profit  to  insure  his  crop  by  expending 
the  average  cost  of  irrigation,  which  is  usually,  as  before  stated, 
about  J1.5()  per  acre  annually.  As  a  general  proposition  the  farmer 
of  the  East  who  realizes  from  $18  to  $20  per  acre  on  the  ordinary 
crops  raised  in  his  section  would  be  willing  to  pay  any  insurance  com- 
pany $1.50  per  acre  that  would  assure  him  his  crop.  Then,  too,  the 
true  science  of  irrigation  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  intense  culti- 
vation. As  yet  it  must  be  said  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
this  feature  by  the  soil  tillers  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  consequent 
result  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  water.    Perhaps  twice  the  area 
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now  under  cultivation  could  be  made  to  produce  crops  from  the  irri- 

fation  systems  already  in  operation  were  this  subject  given  proper 
eed.  Too  often  water  is  applied  to  growing  crops  when  a  thorough 
harrowing  would  produce  lar  better  results.  But  this  merely  illus- 
trates the  need  of  ordinary  good  sense  to  be  successful  in  horticulture 
and  agriculture  in  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  a  feature  which  is  now,  I  am 
happy  to  SB.y,  beginning  to  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  more 
intelligent  fiusbandmen.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  num- 
ber of  flourishing  orchards  in  the  Santa  Fe,  Mesilla,  Mimbres,  Tula- 
rosa,  San  Juan,  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  Pecos,  Vermijo,  and  other 
valleys,  where  the  use  of  the  plow  and  harrow  in  keeping  the  top  soil 
in  ''condition"  has  practically  supplanted  the  need  of  irrigation, and  in 
such  orchards  two  or  at  most  three  floodings  a  season  are  all  that  are 
required  to  bring  the  fruit  crop  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

Given  four  months  of  constant  sunshine  and  water  at  the  right  time 
and  the  exact  and  best  conditions  exist  for  the  manufacture  of  food. 
With  such  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  farmer  losing  his  crop  than 
there  is  of  the  manufacturer  losing  a  lot  of  cloth  after  the  material  has 
actually  entered  the  loom.  If  a  constant  supply  of  food  is  assured  a 
community  its  success  in  the  other  avocations  of  life  is  a  cei-tainty. 
For  this  reason  the  monuments  of  antiquity  are  often  its  waterworks. 
Such  is  the  case  in  New  Mexico.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  the  people, 
and  hence  most  carefully  looked  after.  Thev  assure  a  constant  food 
supply.  It  was  upon  ttis  foundation  that  the  olden  nations  builded 
their  greatness. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNDERFLOW. 

New  Mexico  is  a  country  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  storage  of  water. 
Along  the  beds  of  the  streams  occur  with  great  f  requeue}^  large  natu- 
ral b^ins  to  which  the  water  can  be  inexpensively  diverted  and  there 
held  without  danger  of  the  dam  breaking.  Colonists  will  find  numer- 
ous opportunities  of  this  sort  open  to  them  in  almost  any  district  they 
may  seek  to  settle  in.  Such  a  proposition  is  usually  practical  with 
ordinary  engineering  and  need  not  here  be  described  in  extenso.  But 
there  Ls  a  new  method  of  water  development  and  irrigation,  the  con- 
sideration of  which,  it  occurs  to  me,  is  of  the  highest  importance  at 
this  time  to  the  entire  Western  country,  and  that  is  the  restomtion  to 
the  surface  of  the  underflowing  waters. 

The  value  of  this  means  of  water  supply  has  been  tested  in  Finney 
and  Kearny  counties,  Kans.,  and  in  this  Territory  to  some  extent  at 
Silver  City  and  along  the  Mimbres  Valley  in  Grant  County.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  along  the  central  and  upper  Pecos  regions, 
the  Puerco,  Taos,  and  other  sections  this  theor}^  might  be  advanta- 
geously followed.  This  water  wherever  it  occurs  may  be  raised  in 
various  ways,  the  most  expensive  of  which  is  the  submerged  bed-rock 
dam,  but  the  simplest  and  cheapest  is  the  gravity  canal  run  back  into 
the  water-bearing  strata.  With  all  the  assistance  that  the  National 
^lovemment  is  likely  to  render  in  cooperating  with  the  Territorial 
administration  in  the  establishment  of  storage  reservoirs,  thousands 
of  acres  now  nonproductive  are  likely  to  be  brought  under  irrigation 
within  the  coming  few  years;  but  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  stor- 
age feature  has  reachea  its  limit  still  many  other  valuable  tracts  will 
be  reclaimed  and  converted  into  fruitful  homes  by  resort  to  this  system 
of  developing  the  undei"flow.  ^  , 
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Since  culling  attention  to  the  possibilities  in  this  line  of  water  devel- 
opment in  my  report  of  one  year  ago,  I  am  gratified  to  state  that  most 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  experiments  that  have  fol- 
lowed throughout  various  sections  of  New  Mexico.     I  consider  the 
subject  of  such  paramount  import  to  the  Western  home  seeker  in  gen- 
eral that  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  gather  from  reliable  sources  all 
Eossible  available  data  thereon,  and  incoiporate  the  same  here  in  the 
ope  that  the  facts  therein  set  forth  and  the  surprising  results  obtained 
in  the  short  space  of  one  year  may  serve  to  .stimulate  others  settling 
upon  lands  where  the  surface  flow  ing  waters  are  scarce  and  irregular 
to  undertake  this  method  of  supplying  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
As  an  example,  since  the  coming  of  the  Rock  Island  Kiiilroad  the  his- 
toric Staked  Plains  in  central-eastern  New  Mexico  has  given  wonder- 
ful response  to  the  courage  of  the  inmiigrant  in  search  of  water,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  everybodv  hundreds  of  windmills,  lifting  water  40 
to  HO  feet  for  irrigation  and  stock  purposes,  now  dot  that  w^hich  was 
hitherto  regarded  a,s  an  everlasting  barren  waste,  while  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  this  vast  plain,  in  Union  County,  artesian  water  has  recently 
been  encountered  at  a  depth  of  only  86  feet.     In  portions  of  the  Rio 
Gmnde   basin   the   development  of    the   underflowing  currents   has 
reached  a  veritable  boom  within  a  few  months  past,  and  horse,  wind, 
and  gasoline-engine  power  are  now  being  successfully  employed  for 
irrigation  purposes  at  a  cost  in  some  instances  of  not  exceeding  11 
cents  per  acre  for  each  irrigation,  or  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  acre  per 
year.     As  agriculture  was  long  since  acknowledged  to  be  ^'  the  motner 
of  all  wealth,"  and  as  in  this  country  wat«r,  not  land,  is  the  basis  of 
values,  we  can  afford  to  boast  of  such  enterprises  as  these,  well  realiz- 
ing the  enduring  foundation  that  irrigation  fanning  constitutes  upon 
which  must  be  builded  all  other  industrial  undertakmgs  in  a  serai-arid 
country  like  this,  possessing  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own. 

IN    THE    RIO   GRANDE   VALLEY. 

From  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  up  to  a  point  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Albuquerque  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  now 
regularly  disappears  every  summer,  and  for  at  least  two  months  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  absolutely  dry,  except  in  years  of  unusual  rain- 
fall. This  stream  is  the  only  available  source  of  supply  for  irrigation 
water  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  district  named,  and  since 
that  part  of  the  year  during  which  the  river  is  dry  is  the  time  when 
more  water  is  needed  for  irrigation  than  at  any  other  season  or  all 
other  seasons,  the  disappearing  of  the  stream  at  that  time  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  for  all  the  people  living  in  the  district  named,  which  is 
the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  Territorv.  This  ''summer  dry 
spell,"  which  is  now  a  regular  occurrence,  is  tte  result  of  conditions 
that  have  grown  up  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  chief  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  denudation  of  the  timber  lands  of  the 
Colorado  mountains,  among  which  the  river  takes  its  rise,  and  the 
construction  of  great  irrigation  canals  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  taking 
their  waters  from  the  stream  before  it  enters  this  Territory.  Each  of 
these  two  principal  causes,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  exercises  a  very 
powerful  influence  to  the  end  of  diminishing  the  regular  summer  flow 
of  the  stream,  and  since  both  occur  within  the  limits  of  a  neighboring 
State,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  prevent 
or  modify  them.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico 
is  thoroughly  dry,  so  far  as  surface  appearanees  indicate,  there  is  an 
underflow  not  only  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  proper,  but  extending 
under  all  the  lands  of  the  valley,  seveml  miles  in  width.  This  under- 
flow is  tapped  for  domestic  •  purposes  by  driven  wells  at  all  poiiits  in 
the  valley,  and  no  shortage  of  water  has  ever  been  reported  by  those 
who  depend  upon  such  wells  or  pumps  for  their  supplies.  In  addition 
to  domestic  use,  the  same  source  of  supply  is  also  relied  upon  at  a 
number  of  places  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  though  necessarily  in  a 
small  way,  as  such  works  thus  far  have  all  been  of  a  private  character, 
those  of  the  greatest  capacity  being  a  pumping  plant  relied  upon  by 
market  gardeners  in  tne  vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  and  a  plant  set  up 
this  season  at  the  United  States  experiment  station  near  Las  Cruces. 
At  both  these  points  considerable  quantities  of  water  are  raised  during 
the  time  the  pumps  are  in  operation,  and  so  far  as  is  known  there  has 
never  been  any  appreciable  diminution  of  the  supply.  The  only  limit 
to  the  quantity  that  may  be  obtained  appears  to  be  the  capacity  of  the 
pumps. 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  given  some  attention  to  the  matter, 
that  b^'  making  open  cuts  in  the  same  manner  that  the  acequias  are 
taken  from  the  river  this  underflow  might  be  led  into  reservoirs  and 
from  there  be  drawn  off  in  ditches  and  canals  for  irrigating  purposes. 

There  are  four  distinct  strata  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
varying  in  depth  according  to  the  topography  of  the  country.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque  the  first  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
about  8  feet,  and  the  vein  of  gravel  in  which  it  flows  has  an  average 
thickness  of  about  3  feet.  Then  comes  a  vein  of  hard,  tough  clay 
about  10  feet  thick,  which  seems  to  be  wholly  impervious  to  water, 
and  after  passing  through  this  the  second  vein  or  layer  of  water- 
bearing gravel  is  encountered.  This  is  about  6  feet  in  thickness,  and 
following  it  comes  another  stratum  of  clay,  this  time  from  15  to  18 
feet  thicK,  and  after  passing  through  this  the  *' third  water"  is  encoun- 
tered in  a  vein  of  gravel  about  10  feet  thick.  This  has  for  its  floor  a 
stratum  of  clay  about  the  same  in  thickness  as  the  one  which  forms  its 
roof,  and  after  passing  through  this  we  come  to  the  '^fourth  water," 
which  flows  in  a  12  to  15  foot  layer  of  gravel.  This  is  underlaid  with 
about  20  feet  of  day,  and  then  comes  quicksand  to  an  unKnown  depth. 
These  figures  are  only  approximate,  and  vary  with  the  contour  of  the 
surface,  but  they  are  nearl}'  all  corn^ct  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  In 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  the  first  water  is  found  to  a  depth  of  6 
to  8  feet,  the  second  at  20  to  24,  the  third  at  40  to  45,  and  the  fourth 
at  60  to  65. 

The  largest  volume  of  water  is  in  the  lowest  stratum,  and  the  quan- 
titv  diminishes  gradually  in  each  stratum  as  we  approach  the  surface. 

When  a  "  well  point "  is  driven  into  any  of  the  lower  strata  of  gravel 
the  water  rises  in  the  pipe  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  upper 
stratum,  and  a  pump  taking  water  through  a  pipe  standing  in  the 
lowest  stratum  has  no  greater  lift  than  one  taking  water  through  a 
pipe  standing  in  the  upper  stratum.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the 
watei-s  of  the  three  lowest  strata  are  properl}^  artesian,  and  hence  all 
calculations  pertaining  to  leading  off  the  underflow  by  means  of  open 
cuts,  as  has  been  suggested,  maj-  be  based  upon  the  depth  of  the  first 
water,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  through  the  intervening  layers 
of  clay  to  lead  all  the  others  into  this  by  gravity. 
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and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  pumping  plants  were  found,  a  goodly  number  of 
which  were  in  successful  oi)eration,  only  a  few  having  been  abandoned*  for  various 
reasons.  Two  of  the  pumping  plants  we're  shown  to  be  capable  of  producing  upward 
of  8,800  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour  (2.44  cubic  feet  i>er  second),  and  of  irrigating 
from  90  to  150  acres.  One  plant  furnished  water  for  36  acres  and  another  for  20  acres. 
Several  other  small  plants  were  used  for  irrigating  from  5  to  8  acres.  All  of  these 
plants  were  in  operation  only  while  the  river  was  dry  each  season,  with  one  excep- 
tion. In  this,  irrigation  was  done  exclusively  by  pumping,  but  was  not  considered 
profitable  for  very  evident  reasons.  The  crops  grown  on  the  farms  visited  were 
principally  fruit  and  vegetables,  only  one  farmer  pumping  exclusively  for  alfalfa. 
Various  pumps  were  used — suction,  centrifugal,  pulsometer,  and  endless  chain-bucket 
pumps,  and  both  steam  and  gasolene  engines  were  used  for  power. 

The  data — water  levels,  methods  of  sinking,  and  quality,  quantity,  and  distribution 
of  water — secured  from  the  investigation  of  plants  used  for  other  than  irrif^tion  pur- 
poses, of  which  there  were  a  large  number,  is  not  of  so  much  immediate  interest  to 
the  question  in  hand,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  valuable  for  the  aid  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  develop  water  in  these  sections  in  future  for  irrigation  or  for  stock.  The 
water  table  in  these  wells  range  from  12  feet  to  65  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  in  86  jHjr  cent  of  the  wells  it  was  not  to  exceed  'SO  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
water  was  pronounced  good  in  73  per  cent  of  these  wells,  fair  in  18  per  cent^  and 
poor  in  only  9  per  cent  of  them. 

EXPERIMENT  AT  THE   AGRICULTURAL    STATION   FARM. 

The  work  at  the  experiment  station  was  undertaken  with  the  three  following 
points  in  view: 

First.  The  development  of  a  water  supply  from  the  underflow  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  irrigation  purposes. 

Second.  A  test  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  different  makes  of  pumps. 

Third.  The  determination  of  the  cost  of  irrigating  different  crops  by  pumping 
under  varying  conditions  of  drought 

The  first  proposition  was  thought  to  be  one  of  difficult  solution,  the  one  upon 
which  the  whole  question  of  pumping  for  irrigation  in  this  section  depended. 

It  was  known  that  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  was  underlaid  by  sand  with  some  gravely 
although  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  gravel  was  considered  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. This  under  stratum  of  sand,  in  which  the  water  is  found,  being  very  fine,  does 
not  permit  water  to  pass  rapidly  through  its  interstices.  Therefore,  to  secure  water 
from  such  a  stratum  in  sufficiently  large  volume  at  a  cost  anvwhere  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  fanner  seemed  a  problem  of  very  doubtful  solution.  Information 
gained  from  the  investigation  of  wells  that  had  been  sunk  at  various  points  in  the 
valley  lead  to  the  belief  that  gravel  would  be  found  in  sufficiently  thick  layers  to 
form  water-l>earing  strata  that  would  permit  the  rapid  passage  of  water  through  its 
interstices,  thereby  making  possible  the  development  of  water  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  irrigation.  THis  supposition  proved  to  be  true.  One  6-inch  well,  48  feet  deep, 
with  a  slotted  strainer  located  in  a  12-foot  gravel  stratum,  furnished  over  800  gallons 
per  minute,  or  something  over  6,400  cubic  feet  per  hour.  At  the  end  of  a  thirty-hour 
continuous  run  there  was  no  sign  of  a  diminution  of  water.  During  this  run  6.3  acres 
of  alfalfa  were  irrigated  in  twenty-three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  at  acostof  about 
$1.30  an  acre  for  fuel.  This  fieUl  had  been  irrigated  on  June  5  with  river  water,  but 
had  received  no  water  from  that  time  until  irrigated  by  pumping  on  July  30,  fifty-five 
days  later.  At  this  season  of  the  year  alfalfa  is  irrigated  once  in  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  days.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  twice  the  quantity  of  water  was 
rec^uired  for  this  irrigation  than  would  have  been  require,d  under  normal  conditions. 
Taking  this  as  a  basis  for  computation,  the  cost  of  irrigating  alfalfa  would  probably  be 
about  65  cents  i)er  acre  when  irrigated  every  two  or  three  weeks.  The  cost  of  the 
well,  including  material,  labor,  etc.,  was  not'to  exceed  $150,  a  sum  quite  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer. 

The  comi)utations  from  the  data  so  far  obtained  (the  text  being  incomplete)  are 
given  below: 

Cost  of  fuel  for  irrigating  alfalfa,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground —  Per  acre. 

1  inch  deep 1 $0. 19} 

2  inches  deep 39 

2J  inches  deep 49 

3  inches  deep oSj 

3i  inches  deep 65 

6  inches  deep 1. 17 

6J  inches  deep 1. 30 
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Area  that  could  be  irrigated  in  twenty-four  hours,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
ground —  "  Acres. 

1  inch  deep 42 

2  inches  deep 21 

2i  inches  deep 16^ 

3  inches  deep 14 

3}  inches  deep 12? 

6  inches  deep 7 

6?  inches  deep SjV 

Size  of  farm  that  could  be  irrigated  by  running  twenty-four  hours  each  day  if 
an  irrigation  be  given  to  the  successive  fields  every  fourteen  day.--,  covering 
the  suriface  of  the  ground — 

2  inches  deep 294 

2J  inches  deep 235j^ 

3  inches  deep 196 

3J  inches  deep 176? 

6  inches  deep 98 

^  inches  deep 881 

Size  of  farm  that  could  be  irrigated  by  ninning  ten  hours  each  day  if  an  irri- 
gation be  given  to  the  successive  lields  every  fourteen  days,  covering  the 
surface  of  ground — 

2  inches  deep 122  J 

2\  inches  deep <i. 98 

3'inches  deep 81} 

3J  inches  deep 73  J 

6  inches  deep 40| 

6|  inches  deep 36jV 


Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  experiment  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  time.  Many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  work  have  been  received  from 
improvement  companies,  chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers  of  engines  and 
pumping  machinery,  and  from  farmers  and  ranchmen  throughout  the  country.  The 
matter  of  pumping  for  irrigation  purposes  is  being  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
people  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  Territory. 

POSSIBILITIES. 

The  results  of  the  experimental  work  thus  far  completed  indicate  great  possibilities 
awaiting  development. '  In  order  to  place  the  matter  of  pumping  for  irrigation  upon 
an  eminently  paying  basis  the  writer  believes  that  some  system  ot  cooperation  should 
be  devised  and  carried  out.  A  system  of  isolated  pumping  plants  on  each  farm  seem» 
to  be  entirely  feasible,  but  the  efficicjncy  and  economy  which  could  be  obtained  by 
cooperation  would  hardly  be  reached  in  this  way.  Two  lines  of  cx>operatioQ  present 
themselves:  First,  a  large  pumping  and  power  plant  located  at  the  head  of  a  main 
acequia,  and,  second,  a  small  and  inexpensive  pumping  plant  located  on  each  farm 
or  portion  of  the  farm,  operated  by  a  central  electrical  power  plant,  the  power  to 
be  transmitted  bv  wires  to  the  farm  scattered  over  the  valley  for  miles  in  every 
direction.  In  eitfier  case  the  eflSciency  and  economy  of  a  central  power  plant  under 
competent  management  would  be  secured,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation. The  latter  plan  seems  the  more  feasible  for  several  reasons:  First,  all  the 
difficulties  relating  to  the  division  of  water  would  be  obviated;  second,  misappropri- 
ation of  water  would  be  impossible;  third,  there  would  be  no  cost  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  main  acequia;  fourth,  each  farmer  would  pay  only  for  the  power  he 
received  as  measured  by  the  meter;  and,  fifth,  harmony  would  prevail. 

The  river  must  necessarily  remain  the  cheapest  source  of  water  for  irrigation,  and 
therefore  reservoir  systems'  for  the  impounding  of  the  waste  waters  of  winter  and 
flood  seasons  must  he  confidently  looked  forward  to  as  the  only  available  means  of 
saving  these  waste  waters  and  making  possible  a  continuous  flow  by  their  appropria- 
tion for  irrigation  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  J.  Vernon,  AgriculturigL 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Garemor  of  New  Mexico. 
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deming's  subterranean  lake. 

Sir:  One  of  the  most  remarkable  resources  of  New  Mexico  is  the  great  subter- 
ranean lx)dy  of  water  in  Luna  County,  of  which  Deming  is  the  center.  The  water 
is  held  in  a  large  bed  of  gravel  and  sand.  There  is  no  flowing  water  above  ground 
nearer  than  25  miles  north  on  the  Mimbres  River,  and  that  is  gene  rail  v  all  tSed  up 
by  the  farms  and  orchards.  The  empty  bed  reaches  Deming  and  about  15  miles 
beyond,  but  never  contains  water  except  in  a  flood.  All  the  gulches,  shown  on  the 
accompanying  plat,  are  dry,  but  there  nuist  be  underflow  from  all  of  them  to  account 
for  what  we  may  safely  estimate  400  square  miles  of  an  underground  lake  proved  by 
numerous  wells.  The  Mimbres  is  dry  from  Old  Camp  to  the  border.  The  water 
finds  its  way  into  an  underground  gravel  and  sand  bed,  and  thus  becomes  thoroughly 
filtered.  At  and  around  Deming  this  gi-avel  bed  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  cement 
to  within  6  or  8  feet  from  the  surface.  (See  the  sketch  of  a  Deming  well  on  the  plat. ) 
Anyone  who  wants  a  home  in  Deming  or  vicinity  can  find  the  material  for  an  adol^e 
house  on  the  premises,  can  use  the  excavation  for  a  cellar,  can  dig  a  well  to  water 
ffenerallv  withm  40  feet  and  less  than  60.  A  windmill  will  give  him  plenty  of  water 
for  famflv  use,  stock,  lawn,  or  garden.  It  is  flowing  water,  and  travels  that  same 
way  south,  gradually  rising  again  to  the  surface  until  it  forms  Lake  Polomas,  just  over 
the  frontier  m  Mexico.  On  the  latter  part  of  its  journey  it  has  lost  its  cement  covering 
and  the  alkali  could  reach  it  there.  A  compensation  is  ^ood  duck  shooting  on  Lake 
Polomas.  Down  to  Deming,  as  aforesaid,  ana  about  14  miles  east  and  southeast,  there 
is  a  river  bed  on  the  surface,  but  thencie  south  there  are  only  depressions,  the  old  bed 
having  l>een  buried  west  of  the  Floridas  in  and  by  deep  sand  hills,  yet  the  underflow 
is  there  all  the  same.  No  body  of  water  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Texas  can  be 
compared  to  this.  The  flow  of  this  water  is  naturally  slow,  each  grain  of  sand 
absorbing  some,  each  pebble  an  obstacle.  It  must  have  taken  hundreds  of  years  to 
fill  this  great  basin,  which,  accounting  for  space  occupied  by  the  mountains^  prob- 
aV)ly  underlies  400  square  miles  of  the  county.  All  the  gulches  and  draws  from 
Silver  City,  Central,  Hanover,  Santa  Rita,  Cooks  Peak,  Victoria,  and  Cedar  Grove 
seem  to  lie  feeders.  In  dry  seasons  and  periods  the  lake  shows  in  the  wells  a  sink- 
ing of  a  foot  or  two,  and  that  time  is  generally  applied  to  enlarging  depth  or  breadth 
of  well  at  the  bottom.  As  a  rule,  the  lake  resumes  its  level,  although  there  are  peri- 
odical exceptions.  The  majority  of  wells  in  Deming  are  from  40  to  60  feet  deep. 
Beyond  and  around  Deming  the  depth  of  a  number  of  wells  is  markeii  on  the  plat. 
A  verj'  shallow  shaft  is  that  of  the  China  (xarden,  formerly  the  premises  of  the  canai- 
gre  works.  It  is  20  feet  deep  and  supplies  all  the  water  required  for  irrigating  a  20- 
acre  orchard  and  vegetable  garden.  There  is  a  windmill  to  a.ssist,  but  the  chief 
pumping  is  done  by  steam  power.  The  fuel — mesquite  roots — costs  alK>ut  $400  yearly, 
or  $20  per  acre,  which  is  too  much  for  a  white  man,  although  this  Chinese  does  very 
well  financially.  He  raises  apples,  pleaches,  small  fruit,  j)otatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
beans,  i)ease,  turnips,  melons,  corn,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  ^tc.  He  has  something 
to  sell  all  the  time.  For  general  imitation  the  cost  of  fuel  is  too  high.  Coal  by  the 
carload  is  $5.50  per  ton  on  the  car.  The  Southern  Pacific  contemplates  the  ere<*tion 
of  large  oil  storage  tanks  here,  and  if  the  railroad  could  be  made  to  see  any  revenues, 
it  might  be  induced  to  deliver  the  oil  here  at  the  El  Pfuso  price,  which  would  be  just 
and  right,  because  there  is  no  differential  rate  on  any  thing  in  favor  of  Deming  from 
points  west  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  El  Paso  having  the  same  rate.  What  a  fanning 
country  this  would  l>ecomeI  Immense  crops  of  alfalfa  and  grain  could  be  raised 
here.  The  soil  is  excellent.  This  can  be  seen  at  the  many  beautiful  homes  where  a 
sufficiency  of  water  for  a  limited  acreage  is  KUpT)lied  by  one  or  two  windmills  and 
here  and  there  helped  by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  gardens,  lawns,  and  orchards  of 
J.  A.  Mahonov,  B.  A.  Knowles,  and  P.  R.  Smith,  as  well  as  the  residences  of  Judge 
Field,  Clark,  fiurdick,  Wamel,  Merrill,  and  others  demonstrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  larjfest  well  now  used  is  that  of  the  Santo  Fe  at  the  round  house  1  mile  west 
of  the  union  depot.  It  fills  all  the  requirements  of  the  company's  yanls  and  tanks, 
the  depot  and  Harvey  house,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Bisliee  conipanv's  tanks, 
and  a  good  deal  is  shfpi>ed  to  stations  that  have  no  water.  The  well  is  90  feet  deep, 
12  feet  in  diameter.  It  had  a  great  deal  of  water  at  70  feet,  but  during  a  dry  spell 
was  lowered  to  IK)  and  line<l  with  boiler  iron  below.  There  is  occasionally  a  little 
sand  in  the  valve,  but  not  enough  to  interfere.  The  pump  throws  3^  gallons  of 
water  a  second  or  al)out  200,000  gallons  in  the  average  shift  of  fifteen  hours.  The 
fuel  used  is  about  1,800  pounds  of  coal.  Including  pay  of  engineer  and  oil,  the  c<^st 
is  aV)out  $^(>  i)er  day.  T^nless  oil  in  paying  quantity  shall  reward  the  pros|HH*ting  for 
the  same  12  miles  north  of  Deming,  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  make  us  a  rate  that  can  establish  Luna  County  as  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
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al&Ifa  and  grain  in  the  Territory.     Theie  are  about  150  wells  in  Deming  and  about 
60  more  in  the  county.     The  possibility  of  using  this  under  i3ow  for  irrigation 
depend?  entirely  upon  cheap  fuel. 
Respectfully, 

D.  Bacman. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Oteho, 

Governor  of  Neiv  Mexico. 

TUCUMCARl'S   UNDERFLOW. 

From  Tucumcari,  a  new  settlement  on  the  Rock  Island  road  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  Staked  Plains,  a  correspondent  writes: 

The  greatest  problem  which  has  heretofore  militated  against  the  growth  of  the 
town  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  good  water  in  art«sian  wells  at  a  depth  of 
150  to  400  feet. 

A.  B.  Simpson  was  the  first  person  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  water  speculation,  and 
at  a  depth  of  136  feet  he  struck  a  lai^  flow  of  water,  clear,  soft,  and  pure,  which  has 
continued  flowing  ever  since. 

Encouraeed  by  Mr.  Simpson's  success,  the  Blanken ship  Brothers,  contractors,  sunk 
a  well,  ana  at  t^e  depth  of  200  feet  struck  a  flow  of  good  soft  water.  The  water  in 
these  wells  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  wind  power. 

The  Tucumcari  Electric  Li^ht  and  Water  Company  sunk  a  300-fo6t  well  and  the 
water  raised  175  feet  in  ten  minutes.  A  10-horsepower  gasoline  engine  will  be  used 
to  raise  the  water  from  this  well. 

The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company  struck  an  extraordinarily  large 
flow  of  fine,  soft  water  at  a  depth  of  349  feet  A.  steam  pump  has  been  connected  with 
this  well  which  hoists  water  into  a  tank  at  the  rate  of  65  gallons  per  minute. 

A  SOOORKO  COUNTY  SUCCESS. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  August  f,  190iB. 

Sib:  You  ask  me  what  success  I  am  haying  in  pumping  the  underflow  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  cost  of  same. 

My  well  is  about  13  or  14  feet  deep  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  brick  laid 
on  a* solid,  round  framework  of  plank  nailed  together,  the  bricks  being  laid  on  the 
framework  so  that  the  inside  of  the  well  is  a  smootn  surface.  Then,  by  pumping 
and  taking  out  the  quicksand  on  the  inside,  this  framework  with  the  brick  on  it 
sinks  down,  and  no  quicksand  comes  in  from  the  side. 

This  plan  has  proved  a  great  success  where  trouble  haa  been  encountered  with 
quicksand.  The  water  raises  about  5  feet  in  the  well.  I  use  a  5-inch  pipe  and  an 
8-inch  cylinder  to  raise  the  water  and  run  the  pump  by  horsepower,  using  one  animal 
to  do  the  pumping.  This  5-inch  pipe  flows  full  of  water  when  the  pump  is  in  oper- 
ation. I  am  watering  about  2,000  fruit  trees  and  running  the  pump  about  halt  of 
the  time.  The  flrst  4  feet  of  water  in  the  well  when  we  commence  pumping  in  the 
morning  is  pumped  down  in  about  two  hours,  but  the  last  foot  holds  just  about  the 
same  all  day,  and  we  can  pump  a  5-inch  stream  all  day  from  this  small  well,  and  if 
we  should  sink  it  deeper,  which  I  could  easily  do,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could 
exhaust  the  w^ater  at  all,  so  great  is  the  underflow  at  11  and  12  feet  in  depth;  and  in 
many  places  here  we  can  get  the  same  flow  at  5  or  6  feet. 

THis  pumping  of  the  great  underflow  of  water  where  evaporation  does  not  reach  it 
in  the  great,  rich  valleys  of  New  Mexico  will  do  more  to  build  up  her  people  and 
develop  her  great  resources  than  any  one  thing  I  know  of  to-day.     All  expenses  of 
my  well  and  plant  will  not  exceed  $300. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  Byrrtb. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

A  PAYING   PROPOSITION, 

Speaking  of  similar  successes  in  another  locality  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  a  correspondent  says  five  or  six  more  enterprising  citizens, 
Americans  and  Germans,  have  put  down  modern  wells  and  raise  water 
with  pumps  of  various  patterns,  using  gasoline  engines  for  power. 
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These  men  have  been  farsighted  enough  to  even  borrow  money  on 
what  they  considered  a  safe  venture.  And  the}'  have  shown  and  are 
showing  that  they  made  no  mistake.  The  experiment  of  a  pioneer 
valley  farmer,  James  Smith,  is  referred  to  in  detail.     Says  the  writer: 

I  first  measured  the  water  he  was  pumping  from  his  well  by  gasoline  engine.    His 

Eump  was  throwing  just  over  400  gallons  a  minute  and  producing  quite  a  respectable 
ead  of  water  in  the  ditch,  which  wa.s  then  irrigating  a  fine  healthy  orchard  bearing 
more  than  abundance  of  fruit. 

This  amount  of  water  cost  in  gasoline  10  cents  per  hour — i.  e.,  an  acre-inch  of 
water  would  cost  about  11  cents.  A  very  full  annual  supply  of  3  feet  would  thus  cost 
^.50  per  acre — this  entirely  under  your  own  control  and  no  paying  if  you  do  not  use 
the  water.  This  is  as  inexpensive  as  the  water  rented  from  most  irrigation  com- 
panies, where  the  water  is  not  under  your  own  control  and  where  you  quite  fre- 
•quently  can  not  get  it  just  when  you  want  it  most. 

The  well  of  Mr.  Smith  is  59  feet  deep  and  the  water  rises  to  within  13  feet  of  sur- 
face. It  has  fullv  irrigated  without  help  from  river  or  rain  since  last  October  35 
^u;res  of  land,  in  fruit  trees,  vines,  (and  these  are  a  beautiful  sight,  laden  with  grapes), 
■strawberries,  general  truck,  and  alfalfa. 

The  well,  under  proper  management,  running  night  and  day,  should  be  able  to 
take  good  care  of  100  acres,  and  if  a  reservoir  were  built  and  w^orked  in  connection 
with  it,  more  than  this  could  easily  be  handled.  This  allow^s  for  6-inch  irrigations 
once  a  month,  which  is  ample  for  almost  all  crops  on  an  average,  most  taking  less 
with  proper  cultivation. 

ARTESIAN    DEVELOPMENT. 

Artesian  water  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  factor  in  the  work 
of  reclaiming  the  arid  West,  and  as  capital  and  energy  extends  the 
field  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
great  work  of  converting  the  desert  into  smiling  farms  and  fruitful 
orchards.  In  many  places  where  reservoirs  are  not  practicable  arte- 
sian water  is  easily  and  comparativel}'  cheaply  to  be  had,  and  in  such 
places  the  wa\'  of  the- agriculturist  is  easy.  (5nce  put  down,  the  land- 
owner draws  his  wealth  from  the  well,  being  exempt  from  water  rent 
(and  the  necessity  of  labor  on  the  community  ditches,  where  that  sys- 
tem prevails),  lie  need  not  wait  for  his  turn  to  be  named  by  the 
mayordomo;  whenever  his  crops  need  it  he  has  only  to  turn  the  flow 
into  the  ditches  and  the  vegetable  world  is  his. 

In  New  Mexico  artesian  flows  have  thus  far  been  tapped  in  five 
widely  separated  districts.  Outside  of  the  great  spouters  in  *'the 
Roswell  country "  such  flowing  wells  have  been  opened  during  the 
past  year  near  I^^ngle,  in  Sierm  County,  and  near  the  village  of  Mineral 
on  the  east  line  of  Union  Count}'.  "There  are  two  small  flowing  wells 
in  South  Santa  Fe  County,  and  near  Springer,  in  Colfax  Counts',  is  a 
flowing  well  of  delicious  mineral  water  200  feet  in  depth. 


But  at  no  point  in  the  Southwest  is  this  feature  of  irrigative  farm- 
ing so  marked  as  in  Chaves  County,  where  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  wells  has  spread  the  area  of  tilled  land  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
ditches,  and  is  working  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  metamor- 
phosis such  as  the  worm  never  knew  before. 

The  first  of  these  flowing  wells  was  encountered  purely  by  chance 
in  18i)0,  and  at  that  time  the  irrigated  area  was  confined  solely  to  the 
zones  of  the  irrigation  systems  supplied  by  the  Spring  rivers,  the 
North  and  South  Berrendos  (spring  creeks),  and  the  Pecos  River. 
While  these  streams  afforded  a  perpetual  supph'  of  water,  all  of  the 
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water  was  even  at  that  time  appropriated,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  finest  fanning  land  in  the  Territory  were  useless  for 
want  of  water.  The  coming  of  the  artesian  well  has  changed  all  of 
this.  In  a  great  zone  9  miles  wide  by  50  long  the  presence  of  arte- 
sian water  has  been  proved,  and  the  land,  once  abandoned  to  rough 
^i*a8ses  and  mesquite^  is  rapidl}^  being  put  under  cultivation  and  prov- 
ing the  most  fertile  in  New  Mexico.  Even  this  vast  area,  however, 
Ls  being  constantly  extended  as*  the  more  speculative  farmers  and 
ranchmen  try  for  flowing  waters  in  localities  before  considered  out 
of  the  water  belt.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  drawn  to  this  artesian  field,  the  area  will  be  extended 
beyond  the  expectations  of  even  those  best  acquainted  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  region.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  series 
of  experimental  wells  would  extend  the  moist  belt  and  thereby  add 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  taxable  acreage  of  the  community. 
Water  has  been  encountered  in  many  places  where  expert  observer 
deemed  it  impossible,  so  with  the  skill  and  experience  of  trained  Gov- 
ernment scientists  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  the  boundaries 
of  the  artesian  district  may  be  outlined.  Nor  does  the  possibility  of 
benefit  from  these  artesian  wells  end  with  the  matter  of  water.  At 
various  points  in  the  artesian  field  beds  of  pure  rock  salt  over  100  feet 
in  thickness  have  been  drilled  through  and  several  veins  of  absolutelv 
pure  sulphur  have  been  encountered.  These  deposits,  together  with 
the  immense  quantities  of  gypsum  everywhere  encountered  in  the  val- 
ley, makes  the  resemblance  to  the  formation  of  the  Beaumont  oil  fields 
most  remarkable.  At  several  points  are  marked  oil  seeps  and  many 
geologists  claim  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  heavy  flow 
of  petroleum  would  be  encountered  by  deep  borings.  Even,  however, 
were  these  mineral  riches  not  encountered  the  mapping  of  the  artesian 
area  would  be  of  vast  value  both  to  the  General  Government  and  to 
that  of  the  Territory  as  well.  Of  course,  in  the  progress  of  time  the 
work  will  doubtless  be  accomplished  by  private  capital,  but  the  system- 
atic and  trained  investigations  of  the  Government  would  achieve  in 
a  seiison  what  ungeneraled  private  means  would  take  years  to  determine. 

THE   IRRIGATED  AREA. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  artesian  strata  the  irrigated  area  of  Chaves 
County  has  increased  over  500  per  cent,  and  the  spread  is  unceasing. 
There  are  now  over  126,000  acres  under  irrigation  from  wells,  making 
the  grand  total  irrigated  nearl}'^  400,000  acres.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passmg  that  the  great  majority  of  the  artesian  land  is  in  such  shape 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  canals,  even  were  all  the  water  not  appro- 
priated, so  that  each  one  of  these  wells  practically  opens  up  an  area 
that  would  otherwise  never  be  of  use  to  man.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer a  large  number  of  wells  have  been  drilled,  and  water  was  aeveloped 
at  many  points  not  dreamed  of  bv  the  original  prospectors. 

The  geological  formation  in  this  field  is  most  interesting,  showing 
constantly  proofs  of  volcanic  as  well  as  oceanic  periods.  Upon  both 
of  these,  however,  the  sedimentation  has  been  heavy  and  of  varying 
character. 

The  wells  are  bored  by  the  common  churn  drill,  water  being  encoun- 
tered at  some  places  in  so  little  a  depth  as  150  feet.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  are  two  artesian  flows,  the  fii-st  being  often 
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encountered  at  the  depth  named.     This  is,  however,  of  light  volume, 
and  is  genei'ally  cased  out,  the  drill  going  on  down  to  the  second  flow, 
usually  encountered  at  about  200  feet.     Both  flows  are  found  in  a  very 
porous  though  extremely  hard  limestone.     The  water  though  "  hai-d ''  is 
remarkably  clear  and  pure,  tests  by  the  scientists  on  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  showing  but  100  parts  of  impurities-  to  the 
100,000,  a  ratio  approached  nowhere  else  in  the  Territory,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Grant  County.    *The  temperature  of  tne  water  is, 
of  course,  the  same  the  year  round— not  far  from  4:6^\     The  wells  are 
of  varying  size  and  consec^uently  varying  flow.     The  majoritv  of  them 
are  fitted  with  6f -inch  casing,  and  these  wells  average  very  closely  600 
gallons  per  minute — a  volume  so  vast  that  it  is  apt  to  stagger  the  new- 
comer.    Many  of  the  wells  have  been  flowing  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
and  there  is  not  the  least  decrease  in  volume,  the  very  strongest  guar- 
anty that  the  wells  are  tapping  a  perpetual  deposit  of  water  whose 
source  no  man  knows  or  can  do  more  than  guess  at. 

One  well  of  the  size  named  is  amply  sufficient  to  irrigate  160  acres 
of  land  planted  in  any  of  the  grains,  orchards,  or  alfalfa,  the  latter 
forage  staple  here  attaining  as  much  as  six  crops  a  year,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  water  can  always  be  applied  at  the  roots  at  exactly  the 
right  moment,  a  happy  condition  that  is  possible  nowhere  else.  The 
artesian  productiveness,  however,  is  not  limited  to  forage  crops.  All 
of  the  cereals  and  root  crops  thrive  and  produce  enormously,  many 
farms  producing  the  first  year  of  croppage  100  per  cent  per  acre  more 
than  its  pro  rata  cost  of  drilling  the  well.  Besides  the  irrigation  of 
the  soil  these  wells  furnish  ample  water  for  all  sorts  of  vegetation  and 
for  stock,  and  the  pressure  is  even  sufficient  to  run  ail  sorts  of  light 
machinery,  feed  cutters,  churns,  saws,  cider  and  saw  mills.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  the  wells  are  hardly  touched  upon  in  this  line. 

A  JOY  FOREVER, 

The  artesian  well  in  Roswell  has  wrought  a  transformation  such  as 
the  Southwest  never  knew.  There  are  over  a  hundred  of  these  peren- 
nial fountains  in  the  town  limits,  making  possible  beautiful  lawns,  fine 
shade  trees,  and  fruitful  gardens.  The  town  is  studded  with  cotton- 
woods,  and  the  sea  of  vegetation  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  brown 
sea  of  the  open  range  that  lies  all  around.  The  wells  furnish  ample 
water  for  this  ornamental  irrigation,  and  in  addition  scores  of  houses 
are  supplied  with  their  own  water  systems  with  the  same  never-failing, 
crystal-pure  source  of  supply.  Enteric  diseases  are  unknown  in  Ros- 
well and  all  the  artesian  region.  The  purity  of  the  water,  which  is 
absolutely  free  from  all  surface  contamination,  is  guaranty  of  that. 
Also  the  fine  sewerage  system  in  Roswell  is  supplied  with  water  for 
flushing  the  mains  from  two  artesian  wells,  put  down  and  owned  by 
the  city.  Artesian  water  is  also  a  feature  of  the  fire  protection  of 
the  town,  some  40  fire  plugs  being  attached  to  artesian  wells,  and 
although  the  city  fire  department  has  one  machine  capable  of  throw- 
ing over  700  gallons  a  minute,  the  supply  can  never  be  drawn  to  its 
limit.  For  domestic  and  constructive  purposes  Roswell  has  a  world  of 
water,  and  the  amount  is  constantly  increasing  as  more  wells  are  put 
down.  The  gutters  running  brimming  full  are  a  guaranty  of  that, 
along  with  tne  flashing  fountains  on  the  grounds  of  many  private 
residences. 
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Any  mention  of  the  artesian  region  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
outline  of  the  three  distinct  irrigated  belts  of  which  it  forms  the  center. 
Along  the  Pecos  and  Spring  rivers  is  the  primary  area,  which  was  in 
tillage  long  before  the  presence  of  artesian  water  was  dreapaed  of. 
This  area  now  comprises  several  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  has 
about  reached  its  limit,  except  at  points  along  the  Pecos.  The  land  in 
this  belt  is  a  deep,  rich  alluvium,  excelling  in  the  chemical  qualities 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  heavy  forage  and  root  crops.  Next  comes 
the  artesian  belt,  which  is  of  lighter  soil,  absolutely  adapted  to  fruit, 
melons,  celery,  and  tomatoes,  the  great  truck  staples,  and  a  wide  range 
of  farm  products.  The  area  of  this  belt  is  constantly  increasing  and 
will  never  be  exactly  known  until  tests  covering  a  king's  domain  have 
been  made. 

The  mesa  and  uplands  are  not  without  bright  hopes  of  agricultui-al 
usefulness,  and  lie  above  the  two  named.  Unlike  both  primary  and 
secondary  belts,  at  any  point  of  which  artesian  water  is  obtained,  the 
development  of  the  land  depends  upon  the  use  of  pumps,  and  the  use 
of  this  aid  has  been  widely  extended.  In  this  belt,  which  includes  the 
underlay  of  the  great  Hondo  reservoir,  there  is  upward  of  1,000,000 
acres,  and  no  better  land  lies  out  of  doors.  The  Hondo  reservoir 
named  is  as  yet  but  projective.  Its  site  is  12  miles  southwest  of  Ros- 
well,  and  is  absolutely  ideal  as  a  means  toward  a  great  irrigation  enter- 
prise. Conserving  tnfe  waters  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  a  watershed  extend- 
ing far  into  the  White  Mountains  is  drawn  upon,  and  the  extent  of 
the  area  is  suflBcient  to  insure  a  supply  ample  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  time  to  come.  The  site  itself  is  ideal,  and  a  corporative  effort  is 
already  being  made  to  develop  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  practically  all  of  the  land  of  the  tillable  area' 
comes  in  one  of  the  three  belts  named,  either  one  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  make  the  future  of  Chaves  County  one  of  the  wonders 
of  arid  America.  Great  as  are  the  present  forms  of  development,  they 
are  but  the  beginning  of  the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  artesian 
region,  which  will  in  time  doubtless  be  extended  far  beyond  its  pres- 
ent limits,  to  the  verv  edge  of  the  vast  rich  mesas,  where  the  pumps 
of  the  future  will  help  to  make  the  empire  of  green  continuous. 

COMMISSION   OF  IRRIGATION. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  5,  JBOIB. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  full  report  on  the  bueinees  transactions 
of  the  coiDinisidon  of  irrigation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  this  commis- 
sion has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  make  certain  grants  of  land  to  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  21,  189S,  there 
wag  granted  to  the  Territory  among  other  lands,  "for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purooses,  600,000  acres  of  land;  and  for  the  imnrove- 
ment  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  increasing  of  the  surface  now  of 
water  in  the  bed  of  said  river,  100,000  acres."  Under  the  same  act  there  was  "appro- 
priated from  the  unexpended  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  110,000,  or 
80  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purposes  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  selection  and 
eegre^tion  of  said  respective  bodies  of  land."  *  «  *  This  appropriation  and  any 
additional  appropriation  for  like  purpose  that  may  have  been  made  have  been 
(exhausted. 

The  poM'ers  and  duties  of  the  commission  of  irrigation  are  defined  under  section 
15  of  cnapter  69  of  the  session  laws  of  1901  of  the  Territory,  and  in  regard  to  such 
duties  it  is  provided,  among  other  duties  under  that  section,  as  follows: 

''  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  investigate  and  select  the  most  suitable 
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sites  for  permanent  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  also  to  desiniate  such  tracts  of  publiic  land  capable  of  irrigation 
from  such  reservoirs  as  it  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  advisable  to  locate  and  select 
for  the  Territory  under  said  act  of  Congress  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  lands  resulting  from  the  establishment  and  construction  of 
such  reservoirs,  for  which  purpose  said  commission  may  employ  all  necessary  expert 
assistants."     *    *    * 

The  Territorial  act  above  referred  to  contemplated  that  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  coininission  of  irrigation,  and  for  the  employment  of  '^all  necessary 
assistants"  to  "investigate  and  select  the  most  suitable  sites  for  i>ermanent  reser- 
voirs for  irrigation  purposes,"  would  be  derived  from  tlie  sales  of  the  500,000  and 
additional  100,000  acTes  of  land  granted  for  such  purpose,  but  unfortunately  no 
appropriation  whatever  was  made  in  anticipation  of  such  sales,  and  therefore,  for 
want  of  funds,  it  has  been  impossible  for  this,  commission  thus  far  to  comply  with 
its  duties  as  defined  above,  and  for  this  reason  and  for  the  further  reason  the  appro- 
priation by  the  United  States  for  the  segregation  of  the  lands  has  been  exhausted 
and  no  further  appropriation  for  such  puri)ose  will  be  made,  the  commia«ion  has 
been  and  still  is  seriously  obstnicted  aiui  impeded  in  the  performance  of  its  duties; 
but  notwithstanding  these  obstacles  to  the  usefulness  of  the  conmiission,  it  has 
received  several  applications,  under  the  Congressional  and  Territorial  acts  mentioned, 
for  the  establishment  of  permanent  reservoirs,  the  applications  thus  far  re<*eived 
l>eing  as  follows: 

1.  From  Amos  R.  Burkdoll,  of  Fay  wood.  Grant  County,  X.  Mex.,  for  himself  and 
associates,  for  the  reclamation  of  50,000  acres  of  arid  lands  in  the  counties  of  Grant 
and  Luna.  A  contract  ^ith  Mr.  Burkdoll  and  associates,  under  this  application, 
has  been  entered  into  with  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  of  the  Territory,  duly 
approved  by  the  commission  of  irrigation  as  provided  by  the  Territorial  law,  and 
Mr.  Burkdoll  and  associates  are  proceeding  under  sucb  contract  to  establish  per- 
manent reservoira. 

2.  American  Valley  Water  Storage  Company,  by  John  Owens,  for  the  reclamation 
of  15,000  acres  of  ari<l  lands  in  Socorro  County.  This  application  is  still  pending 
before  the  commission,  no  contract  having  been  as  yet  made. 

3.  Ballard  &  Goodrich  and  associates,  jfor  the  reclamation  of  45,000  acres  of  arid 
lands  in  sections,  townships,  etc.,  specifieil  in  the  application.  This  application  is 
also  still  pending  ai)proval  of  contract. 

4.  E.  A.  Cahoon  and  others,  for  the  reclamation  of  50,000  acres  of  arid  lands  in 
Chaves  County.    This  application  is  also  still  pending. 

5.  U.  S.  Bateman,  for  himself  and  associates,  for  the  reclamation  of  1,000  acres  of 
arid  lands.     Still  pending. 

6.  Edward  Hatton  and  others,  for  the  reclamation  of  30,000  acres  of  arid  lands  in 
Taos  County.     A  contract  for  these  lands  has  been  entered  into. 

7.  Joseph'  M.  Cimningham,  for  the  right  of  pasture  of  36,680  acres  of  land  in  So- 
corro County,  from  the  100,000  acres  of  land  granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio 
Grande.     Still  pending. 

8.  The  Abo  Land  Company,  for  the  reclamation  of  about  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
section,  townships,  etc.,  specified  in  the  application,  the  county  not  stated.  Still 
pending. 

9.  L.  Wallace  Holt  and  associates,  for  the  reclamation  of  50,000  acres  of  arid  land, 
20,000  acres  of  which  to  be  from  the  100,000  acres  granted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Rio  Grande.     In  Eddy  County.     Still  pending. 

10.  White  Mountain  Irrigation  Company,  for  15,000  acres  of  arid  land.  County 
not  stated.     Still  pending. 

11.  E.  A.  ]Sf  iera,  for  right  of  pasturage  on  25,000  acres  of  land  from  grant  of  100,000 
acres  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  situate  in  the  Nacimiento  Mountains. 
Still  pending. 

The  land  comprehended  under  the  eleven  above  applications  aggregates  261,000 
acres  of  arid  lands  of  the  500,000  granted  as  stated  and  81,680  acres  from  the  100,000 
acres  granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

All  of  the  applicants  mentioned  express  willingness  to  advance  the  nec^essary  ex- 
l>en8es  to  the  I.  nited  States  land  commission  for  the  segregation  of  the  lands  and 
expenses  of  this  commission  of  irrigation,  with  the  understanding  the  applicants 
shall  be  re]>aid  bv  the  Territory  when  moneys  are  in  the  Territorial  treasury  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  tfie  last^namecf  commission.  This  willingness  strongly  evidences  the 
great  demand  for  the  aid  of  the  Territory  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  water 
reservoirs  for  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  acreage  of  arid  lands  within  its  boniers, 
and  were  it  made  possible,  by  sufficient  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Territory,  for 
this  commission  to  perform  its  duty  in  investigating  and  selecting"  the  most  suitable 
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sites  for  permanent  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes,"  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
the  remaining  lands  granted,  as  above  mentioned,  would  soon  be  applied  for  and 
great  demand  made  for  hund  reds  of  thousands  of  acres  more.  Thus  far  the  commission 
of  irrigation — ^that  it  to  say,  the  members  thereof — have  advanced  out  of  their  own 
pockets  the  traveling  and  other  expenses  in  attendinc  the  meetings  had,  and  re- 
spectfully requests  your  excellency  in  your  message  to  the  next  legismture  to  urge  an 
appropriation  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  commission  and  to  enable  it  to 
perform  its  full  duties  under  the  Territorial  law  establishing  it,  such  appropriation 
to  be  repaid  into  the  miscellaneous  fund  from  moneys,  when  sufficient,  tnaX  may 
hereafter  be  in  the  fund  expected,  derived  from  the  sales  of  such  arid  lands. 
In  this  connection  the  commission  at  its  last  meeting  adopted  the  following: 
"Upon  consideration  of  various  applications  for  aid  to  reservoir  enterprises,  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  commission  that  there  ought  to  be  more  definite  information  at  ita 
disposal  showing  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  plans  for  storage  and  irrigation,  and 
that  whenever  the  commission  has  funds  to  employ  an  engineer  there  should  be  a 
report  by  such  engineer  in  each  case  before  final  action,  but  that  in  the  absence  of 
piu'h  engineer  there  should  be  evidence  on  the  subject  from  some  competent  engineer. 
It  was  merefore,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Miera,  seconded  by  Mr.  Springer, 

''Remlved,  That  until  this  commission  shall  have  means  to  employ  its  own  engi- 
neer it  shall  be  required  of  every  applicant  for  a  contract  for  aid  to  a  reservoir  enter- 
prise that  he  file  with  the  secretary  of  this  commission  before  final  action  is  taken 
the  affidavit  of  a  competent  civil  engineer,  showing, that  from  personal  examination 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  proposed  plan  for  storage  reservoir  is  feasible — that  there  is 
drainage  area  and  reservoir  capacity  sufificient  to  impound  and  store  water  for  the 
reclamation  and  irrigation  of  the  quantity  of  land  specified  in  the  application,  and 
that  there  is  such  quantity  of  unoccupied  public  land  capable  of  irrigation  under  the 
proposed  reservoir." 

As  your  excellency's  forthcoming  report  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  lie  in  great  demand,  and  as  this  report  of  the  commission  of  irrigation  will  be 
incorporated  in  such  report,  for  the  information  of  the  general  public  there  is  made 
a  part  hereof  the  following  *' statement  to  the  public'*  in  regard  to  the  proper  mode 
of  procedure  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Territory  in  the  reservoir  enterprises  mentioned — 
in  connection  with  which  the  above-quoted  resolution  should  be  considered: 

"By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  21, 1898,  there  was  donated  to  the  Territory  of  New 
3fexico  among  other  lands,  as  follows: 

**  *  For  the  establishment  of  permanent  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  500,000 
acres.* 

"By  the  act  of  the  l^lslative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  approved 
March  20,  1901,  authonty  was  vested  in  the  commission  of  irrigation  to  select  sites 
for  permanent  reservoirs,  to  advise  the  United  States  commission  for  the  selection  of 
the  donated  lands  as  to  the  location  of  tracts  of  said  lands  to  be  located  which  may 
be  irrigated  by  means  of  such  permanent  reservoirs,  and  to  approve  contracts  to  lie 
made  oy  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  such  irrigation 
enterprises. 

"  By  the  same  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  provided  that  contracts  may  be  made  by 
the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  commission  of  irriga^ 
tion,  by  which  there  shall  be  given  to  the  person  or  corporation  who  shall  construct 
a  reservoir  for  permanent  water  supply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  land 
90  located,  and  which  may  be  reclaimed  to  permanent  irrigation  by  means  of  such 
oonrtruction — the  quantity  of  land  to  be  so  selected  not  to  exceed  50,000  acres  for 
any  one  enterprise. 

"The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  purpose  intended  to  be  subserved  by 
the  act  ol  Congress  was  to  promote  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  irrigation  where 
there  is  no  sufficient  flow  of  water,  and  that  the  enterprises  to  be  encouraged  thereby 
are  not  those  which  simply  construct  canals  from  flowing  streams  to  distribute  upon 
landn,  but  are  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  conservation  and  storage  of 
water  from  flood  waters,  or  from  streams  whose  regular  flow  is  insufficient  for  irri- 
gating any  considerable  quantity  of  lands.  This  commission  will  therefore  only 
entertain  propositions  for  the  location  of  reservoir  sites  of  the  latter  character. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  these  enterprises  should  not  be  limited 
to  those  of  a  laiige  and  expensive  character,  but  that  the  aid  promised  by  the  act  of 
the  legislature  should  also  be  extended  to  those  embracing  mo<lerate  areas  of  land, 
and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  consider,  as  soon  as  the  means  at  its 
disposal  will  enable  it  to  do  so,  reservoir  enterprises  of  the  latter  kind  from  all  parts 
of  the  Territory. 

"Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  above  laws  should  forward  to  the 
commisBoner  of  public  lands,  for  the  commission  of  irrigation,  an  application  for 
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the  selection  of  a  resen'oir  site  and  location  of  lands  thereunder,  such  application  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  complete  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  enterprise,  ita 
approximate  cost,  the  exact  location  of  the  reservoir,  its  size,  the  quantity  of  water 
it  will  store,  the  source  of  supply,  the  water  rights  that  have  or  can  be  secured  by 
the  applicant,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  works  to  be  constructed  in  connection 
therewith,  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  reservoir  and  lands  which  can  be  irri- 
gated therefrom  by  government  subdivisions,  and,  where  practicable,  a  report  of  a 
civil  engineer  containing  the  above  details." 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  W.  Knaebel,  Secretary,  etc. 

IFon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

A   WONDERFUL   FORAGE    PLANT. 

The  remarkable  development  in  the  West  of  the  speeies  of  hay 
known  as  alfalfa  within  tne  pa«t  four  j^ears  can  not  tail  to  interest 
the  fanner  immigmnt.  Special  attention  is  now  given  throughout 
New  Mexico  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  It  has  proved  a  pro- 
nounced success  for  years;  indeed,  New  Mexico  may  justly  lay  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  introduced  this  wonderful  forage  plant  to  West- 
ern husbandmen,  for  the  earliest  record  of  its  production  in  this  Ter- 
ritory dates  back  more  than  fifty  years,  the  seed  being  imported  from 
France  through  a  French  firm  then  doing  business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
at  a  cost  of  %b  per  pound,  by  Elias  T.  Clark,  a  pioneer  whose  individ- 
uality has  been  indelibly  stamped  on  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
life  of  New  Mexico  since  1842.  At  the  old  Clark  homestead,  some  50 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe^  this  seed  was  sown.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in 
passing,  to  state  that  this  alfalfa  field  is  as  flourishing  to-day,  after 
more  than  fifty  years  of  cropping,  as  any  in  the  land,  and  has  since 
the  year  following  its  seeding  3'ielded  steadil}'  three  to  four  cuttings 
of  hay  per  year. 

Alfalfa  is'a  plant  of  remarkable  power  and  growth.  As  a  rule  three 
cuttings  a  season  are  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  and 
five  in  the  southern  part,  which  will  average  li  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
to  eacth  cutting.  It  is  a  species  of  lucern,  a  perennial,  an  enormously 
prolific  grower,  containing  a  very  high  percentage  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  is  of  such  a  hard}^  aggressive  character  that  once  it  is  fimily 
rooted  it  requires  little  attention  other  than  an  occasional  irrigation 
and  harvesting  of  the  heavy  crop  of  hay  which  it  produces.  It  is  the 
fodder  plant  of  this  region  and  the  one  factor  that  will  permit  stock 
raising  and  fattening  to  be  successfully  carried  on  upon  modern  scien- 
tific principles  in  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  ''arid  region." 
It  is  diflScult  to  say  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  continue  the  same  field 
in  alfalfa,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  land  that  has  borne  alfalfa 
for  thirty  years,  and  even  for  a  longer  period,  without  showing  any 
signs  of  depreciation. 

AS  A   PRODUCER  OF   MEAT. 

Formerlv,  from  want  of  some  cheap  fattening  food,  the  far  West 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  States  for  its  fattened 
beef.  Cattle  were  shipped  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  or  Missouri, 
fed  there  on  corn,  ana  then  sent  back  as  beef  in  refrigerator  cars,  to 
be  eaten,  perhaps,  close  to  the  pla<*e  in  New  Mexico  from  which  a  few 
months  previously  the  thin  ox  had  l)een  shipped,  thus  necessitating  a 
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double  journey  of  600  to  1,000  miles  and  an  additional  expense  of  4 
to  6  cents  per  pound  for  carriage  alone.  To-day  a  good  percentage 
of  the  beef  eaten  in  New  Mexico  is  fattened  here  on  alfalfa,  and 
in  the  future,  as  more  land  is  placed  under  irrigation,  the  proportion 
will  be  largely  increased,  for  the  profits  are  necessarily  large,  the  cost 
of  the  double  journey  of  the  corn-fed  beef  being  so  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  New  Mexico  fanner. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  revolution  is  being  brought  about 
by  alfalfa,  enabling  New  Mexico  farmers  to  breed  high-grade  and 
thoroughbred  bulls.  Foi-merly  ranchmen  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Middle  States  for  the  large  number  of  high-class  bulls  they  required 
for  the  iniprovement  of  their  herds.  The  acclimatization  of  these 
upon  the  Western  plains  was  accomplished  by  enormous  loss,  chiefly 
owing"  to  the  great  diflPerence  in  chmate  and  pasture.  To-day,  with 
the  aid  of  alfalfa,  breeding  such  cattle  is  fast  becoming  an  important 
industry  in  New  Mexico.  The  climate  here  beinff  the  same  and  the 
grass  similar  to  that  upon  the  great  cattle  ranges,  the  mortality  during 
acclimatization  is  slignt,  and  cattlemen  willingly  give  a  higher  price 
for  a  New  Mexico  than  for  an  Eastern  bred  bull. 

Another  important  consideration  to  the  advantage  of  this  grass  is 
that,  a**  cattle  can  largely  depend  upon  the  nutritious  native  grasses 
during  the  winter,  the  New  Mexico  farmer  has  three  great  factors  in  his 
favor:  First,  a  higher  value  for  what  he  raises;  second,  less  cost  of 
production;  and  third,  a  practically  unlimited  market  at  his  door,  with 
no  heavy  freight  charges  to  pay  when  shipping  to  the  buyer — a  com- 
bination of  advantages  that  must  soon  drive  Bis  Eastern  competitor 
out  of  the  market  and  leave  alone  in  his  hands  a  large  and  profitable 
business. 

For  all  these  reasons  there  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  an 
immense  demand  for  alfalfa  for  cattle-raising  purposes. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  hog  raising,  and  with  equal  force.  It 
will  doubtless  sound  strangely  to  the  Eastern  farmer  to  be  told  that  hogs 
are  here  fattened  for  the  market  on  alfalfa  hay,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  the  meat  thus  produced  is  fully  equal  to,  if  not  better  than, 
corn-fattened  pork.  It  seems  to  be  as  good  for  hogs  as  for  cattle.  It 
is  V)ecoming  tne  rule  here,  and  such  hogs  command  high  prices,  as 
**hog  cholera"  is  not  known  in  these  mesa  regions. 

Wherever  alfalfa  can  be  raised  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  pork 
and  bacon  can  be  produced;  for  alfalfa  gives  growth  to  the  muscle, 
making  the  lean  meat  that  is  the  best  and  sells  the  best.  And  while 
CTowing  in  the  alfalfa  fields  the  hogs  get  the  exercise  needed  for 
nealthy  development.  Wherever  it  wfll  grow  it  may  be  made  a  highly 
profitable  crop,  and  one  that  will  get  out  of  the  swine  industry  its 
biggest  possible  results. 

THE  SEEDING   AND  THE   CROP. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  February,  on  land  already  seeded  to 
wheat,  and  oats  are  also  f requentl}"  sown  with  the  alfalfa  in  order  to 
act  as  a  shade  to  the  young  plants.  But  quite  as  good  results  have 
l>een  obtained  by  sowing  the  alfalfa  alone.  The  seed  may  also  be  put 
in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  September.  The  youn^  plants  will  soon 
appear  above  the  ground  and  will  continue  to  grow,  in  roots  if  not  in 
leaf,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
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The  cost  of  seeding  an  acre  of  land  with  alfalfa,  from  an  estimate 
made  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  and  harrowing $5. 00 

Drilling  see<l 1. 25 

Making  borders  for  irrigation 2. 50 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed,  at  8  cents 2. 00 

Total 10.75 

The  annual  expenses  will  be: 

Cutting,  raking,  gathering,  and  stacking  3i  tons,  at  $1 $3. 50 

Irrigating  six  times,  at  15  cents 90 

Water  per  acre 75 

Cleaning  lateral  ditches 50 

Baling  3J  tons,  at  $1.35 4.72 

Hauling  to  railroad  3J  tons 3. 50 

Total 13.87 

This  makes  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  the  stack  $1.60  per  ton,  and  not 
quite  $4  baled  and  delivered  on  cars.  Hitherto  most  of  the  alfalfa 
has  been  sold  as  hay,  but  much  better  returns  are  obtained  bv  feeding 
it  to  live  stock,  for  raising  hogs  and  dairy  produce,  which  undoubtedly 
constitute  the  best  products  to  the  farmer.  Alfalfa  usually  gives  four 
cuttings  in  the  3'ear,  but  with  care  and  plentv  of  water  it  would  be 
possilne  to  get  five  cuttings,  yielding  altogether  5  or  6  tons  of  hay. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  somewhat  slovenly  method  of  farming  and  the 
occasional  lack  of  water,  the  writer  places  the  average  yield  in  the 
valleys  at  Si  tons  per  acre. 

SOME  GOOD  THINGS  ABOUT  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  benefits  lands  for  cultivation  by  opening  up  channels  through 
compact  substrata  to  a  considerable  depth,  allowing  the  entrance  of 
water  and  air.  The  roots  have  penetrated  the  most  compact  soil ,  and  their 
power  to  enter  through  clay  and  hard  streaks  is  great  enough  to  make 
them  excellent  subsoilers.  The  soil  of  a  field  which  has  been  planted  to 
alfalfa  has  practically  been  deepened  for  subsequent  sowing  in  wheat. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  observations  having  been  made  upon  the  root 
development  of  wheat  in  prairie  soils,  nor  as  to  the  depth  to  which 
thev  penetrate  in  the  virgin  soil,  where  there  is  a  very  fine,  compact, 
and  tough  substratum,  the  result  of  settling  and  compacting  of  ages. 

To  plant  such  soil  to  alfalfa  is  to  perforate  this  compact  subsoil  with 
numerous  channels  forthepassageof  water  and  air  and  for  the  entrance 
of  other  roots  when  those  of  alfalfa  have  rotted.  The  work  done  by 
alfalfa  roots  in  accomplishing  this  is  very  great,  but  this  work  is  to 
benefit  the  soil,  to  the  advantage  of  the  succeeding  crops  and  to  the 

Srofit  of  the  owner,  being  the  cheapest  labor  as  well  as  the  best 
irected  and  most  efficient  of  any  w^hich  he  can  employ.  The  great 
benefit  accruing  to  worn-out  w  heat  fields  by  being  sown  to  alfalfa  is  a 
matter  assumed  to  be  a  fundamental  fact  of  New  Mexico  farming. 

RATION   VALUE   OF  ALFALFA. 

As  showing  the  digestible  nutriments  contained  in  alfalfa  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  here  given  from  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

The  sypteniatic  fetnler  no  lonj?er  trustn  to  haphazard  methods  hi  feeding,  but  takes 
any  amount  of  trouble  to  systematize  his  methods  and  bring  them  up  to  a  paying 
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basis.  He  no  longer  feeds  at  random,  but  knows  why  and  how.  He  is  a  student, 
in  a  sense,  and  makes  himself  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  animal  and  with 
methods  for  compounding  and  figuring  rations. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the  necessary  available  literature  the 
method  of  figuring  rations  is  illustrated  below. 

Chemists,  by  numerous  analyses,  have  found  that  100  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
contains: 

Pounds. 

Dry  matter 95 

Protein 15.5 

Crude  fiber 28.2 

Nitrogen-free  extract 40. 1 

Ether  extract 1.9 

Numerous  digestion  experiments  in  New  York  and  other  States  have  shown  that 
of  the  amounts  given  above  there  are  actually  digestible  by  the  animal: 

Per  cent. 

Protein 74 

Crude  fiber 43 

Nitrogen-free  extract 66 

Ether  extract 39 

By  multiplying  these  two  columns  we  may  determine  the  pounds  of  digestible 
nutriments  contained  in  100  pounds  of  alfalfa: 

Protein 15. 5X0.  74=11. 47  protein. 

Crude  fiber 28. 2X  .43=12. 13=38.60  carbohydrates. 

Nitrogen-free  extract.  40. 1 X  .  66=26. 17=38. 60  carbohydrates. 
Ether  extract 1.9X  .39=     .  74  fat. 

In  the  same  way  the  digestible  matter  in  the  bran  and  other  feeds  may  be  found. 

PROFIT   IN   ALFALFA. 
[Carlsbad  Argnis.] 

Alfalfa  (lucem  or  Spanish  clover)  is  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  crop  grown 
in  the  West.  This  remarkable  plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  products. 
Once  successfully  planted  there  is  no  termination  to  its  wealth-producinc  life.  Its 
characteristics  are  as  follows:  The  roots  penetrate  to  the  lower  stratum  of  tne  soil  and 
put  it  in  excellent  physical  condition  for  (x>rn,  wheat,  and  any  succeeding  crop,  pota- 
toes especially,  besides  acting  the  part  of  a  fertilizer,  similar  to  red  clover  as  used  bv 
all  dinners  in  the  East.  The  com,  wheat,  and  potato  crops  are  almost  doubled,  it 
is  easy  to  raise  and  secure  a  fine  stand  of  plants  if  the  soil  be  put  in  proper  condition. 

Its  staving  qualities  are  good,  as  the  oldest  fields  show  no  diminution  of  yield; 
neither  does  it  die  by  winter  exposure.  The  quantity  produced  by  the  many  cut- 
tings malces  it  much  more  valuaole  than  other  clovers  or  grasses,  it  is  as  digestible 
as  clover  hay,  taking  constituent  by  constituent.  Its  chemical  composition  shows 
that  it  is  a  nch,  strong  food  when  properly  cured.  Its  feeding  qualities  are  excellent, 
being  relished  by  all  mrm  animals.  It  is  also  strong  food  when  properly  cured.  Its 
bealthlulness  as  a  steady  diet  for  work  horses  and  mules  is  another  of  its  strong 
points.     The  long  life  of  work  animals  has  no  parallel  in  clover  or  timothy  regions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  growing  alfalfa:  One  is  to  irrigate  freely  and  cut  exclu- 
sively for  hay,  whereby  four  and  sometimes  five  cuttings  are  harvested  in  a  eea.*3on, 
the  total  pro&uct  being  an  average  of  about  5  tons  an  acre,  worth  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton 
in  the  stack.  Owing  to  the  heavy  yield  of  hay  the  total  cost  of  producing  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  stack  do€«  not  exceed  $1.25  a  ton,  leaving  a  net  income  of  from  $10  to 
$25  an  acre.  The  other  method  of  growing  alfalfa  is  to  cut  one  crop  for  hay  and  one 
crop  tor  seed.  The  yield  of  the  hay  crop  in  this  instance  will  average  IJ  tons  an 
acre.  The  average  yield  of  the  seed  crop  is  5  bushels  an  acre.  The  largest  yields 
of  seed  have  been  from  fields  which  have  been  pastured  during  the  spring  months. 

The  seed  h  worth  from  $3  to  $7  a  bushel  of  60  pounds.  The  total 
cost  of  producing  alfalfa  seed,  including  harvesting,  thrashing,  and 
deanine,  does  not  exceed  $1.50  a  bushel.  In  addition  to  the  crop  of 
hay  ana  seed,  the  alfalfa  straw  and  pasture  remaining  always  sell  at 
12  an  acre,  net,  making  a  total  net  annual  income  of  $10  to  $20  an  acre. 
When  a  stand  of  alfalfa  is  acquired  it  will  last  a  lifetime;  but  where  it 
has  been  produced  a  number  of  years  it  is  frequently  plowed  unc^r  as 
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a  fertilizer,  and  lands  so  treated  yield  enormous  crops  of  all  kinds.  In 
the  irrigated  districts  of  both  Europe  and  America  the  demand  for 
alfalfa  seed  is  constantly  increasing  for  reseeding  land  exclusively  for 
its  fertilizing  qualities. 

RANGE   GRASSES. 

There  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  plants  indigenous  to 
New  Mexico  that,  curing  on  the  stalk,  without  cutting  or  labor  of  man, 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  valuable  fattening  food  for  range  stock. 
A  short  description  of  each  is  given  below. 

The  majority  of  the  native  uncultivated  forage  plants  of  New  Mexico 
are  grasses,  and  the  others,  such  as  sotol  and  prickly  pear,  impress  one 
as  rather  queer  stock  foods.  The  grasses  of  this  class  belong  to  two 
different  groups — those  which  grow  in  the  moist  and  alkaline  soils  of 
the  valle3's  and  those  which  are  found  on  the  mesas,  and  whose  only 
supply  of  moisture  is  the  little  rain  that  falls  during  the  year.  Where 
irrigation  is  possible  the  best  of  all  forage  plants — alfalfa — can  be 
raised  in  such  great  abundance  that  the  cultivation  of  few  other  haj'  or 
fodder  crops  is  attempted. 

Hilarla  mutiea  (Galleta  grass). — This  grass  is  found  principally 
upon  the  high  plains  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
also  known  in  localities  as  ''black  gramma;"  is  "a  perennial  grass, 
spreading  by  means  of  thick,  scaly,  underground  stems,  the  roots  of 
which  are  very  nutritious,  and  stock  seem  Xjo  relish  them. 

Faspalwn  dutichurn  (joint  grass). — This  grass  is  also  known  as 
"  knot  grass"  in  some  localities.  It  is  adapted  to  warm,  moist  soils 
of  akalme  tendency,  and  in  New  Mexico  is  most  abundant  on  low- 
lands that  are  flooded  occasionally,  and  upon  the  ditch  banks  late  in 
the  season.  It  is  cut  by  the  natives,  to  be  fed  green  to  stock  before 
corn  has  matured.     This  grass  is  said  to  have  some  medicinal  qualities. 

Eriochloa  punctata  (Hamil). — Irrigated  but  uncultivated  fields  usu- 
ally produce  an  abundant  crop  of  the  above-named  ^rass  each  season. 
After  the  corn  is  'Maid  by,"  or  during  what  little  ram  we  have  in  the 
summer,  this  grass  appears  in  the  cornfields,  along  the  ditch  banks 
and  the  fence  rows,  ana  makes  very  rapid  growth  during  the  hot  days 
of  August  and  September.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  seed,  and 
will  reseed  the  ground  each  year.  Land  once  seeded  with  it  would 
produce  a  crop  of  fair  hay  after  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken  off, 
and,  so  far  as  judged  from  an  analysis,  should  be  a  valuable  foi-age 
plant. 

Pimleurn  cru^-galli  (barnyard  grass). — ^This  rapidly  growing  annual 
is  widely  naturalized  over  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  As  is  indicated  by  its  great  geographical  range,  it  has  great 
powers  of  adaptation  to  climatic  condition  and  is  very  variable,  two 
well-marked  varieties  being  recognized.  It  varies  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  5  feet  and  over,  but  the  usual  height  is  3  feet.  The  natives 
cut  this  grass  and  feed  it  to  their  stock  while  green,  before  the  corn 
matures.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  grass 
as  a  hay  crop.  Some  think  it  very  valuable,  while  others  think  it 
worthless.  It  would  be  excellent  to  feed  with  alfalfa,  and  the  two 
properly  mixed  would  make  a  first-class  combination. 

Panloiim.  nbtmmm  (grapevine  mesquite). — This  is  one  of  the  native 
Southwestern  grasses,  found  generally  in  the  rich,  loamy  bottoms  of 
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the  river  courses,  very  rarely  appearing  on  the  mesas.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial which  spreads  i-apidly,  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  produces  a 
rather  strict  panicle  ot  flowers.  Stock  seem  to  relish  it.  It  does  not 
grow  tall  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would  make  a  very  fine  pasture 
gra.ss  if  supplied  with  water:  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  great  vitality 
would  tend  to  prevent  its  being  tramped  out  by  stock. 

Muhlenbergia  te^rwna  (Texas  drop-seed  grass). — This  is  a  perennial^ 
growing  upon  the  mesas  and  the  dry,  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  "gramma  ^rass,"  and  is  probably  a^s  valuable  as  any  of 
the  true  gramma  gi*asses;  it  is  also  called  "  mesquite  grass."  This  plant 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  but  it  is  a  grass  that  is  much  relished 
by  stock  on  the  range.  Occasionally,  when  the  summer  rains  have 
been  heavy,  it  is  cut,  cured,  and  balea  along  with  the  gramma  grasses 
and  others,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  hay. 

Lycuntii  phcdaroidea. — This  is  a  common  grass,  and  is  usually  found 
on  the  rocky  ridges  and  hills  of  the  j)lain8,  and  not  rarely  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  has  been  collected  at  an  altitude  in  New  Mexico  of  over  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  grows  in  bunches  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  a  height  of  18  inches.  It  would  only  be  valuable  for  stock 
when  fed  with  something  containing  much  protein  and  fat. 

Sporoiolv^  atrotde*'<  {hunch  grass). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
all  tne  native  grasses  in  the  western  United  States,  and  is  found  in  all 
arid  portions  of  the  Rockv  Mountain  region  from  Montana  to  Texas 
and  west  to  California.  It  is  perennial,  forming  dense  tussocks  on 
flat,  dry,  alkaline  plains.  While  it  is  of  no  value  as  hay,  it  is  con- 
sidered a^good  pasture  grass  in  some  sections,  and  it  certainly  is  of 
great  value  upon  those  alkaline  "flat«,"  which  will  support  few  other 
kinds  of  vegetation,  since  it  flourishes  in  such  localities,  and  stock 
relish  it. 

Dr.  Rothrock  says  that  this  grass  and  another  closelv  related  species 
{S.  cryptandrus)  furnish  a  fiber  which  might  be  utilized  in  making 
paper  or  cordage. 

BoutdmiaoligostdchyaiyAxx^i  gramma). — ^This  is  the  commongramma, 
and  is  also  known  as  "mesquite  grass,"  and  is  freaiientlj^  mis^ken  for 
the  **'buflFalo  gXBss^^  (BitcAwe  dactyloides)^  with  wnich  it  at  one  time 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  pasturage  upon  the  Western  plains  and  ranges. 
With  the  increased  number  of  animals  upon  the  ranges  these  gi'asses 
are  being  somewhat  killed  out,  since  thev  are  very  rarely  allowed  to 
seed,  and  thus  few  new  plants  are  produced  each  season.  It  is  a 
perennial,  growing  in  small,  dense  clumps.  It  is  not  considered  a 
very  ^ood  grass  for  hay,  but  it  is  frequently  cut  and  cured  when  stand- 
ing* with  otner  grasses;  but  as  a  pasture  grass  it  is  probably  the  best 
of  all  native  grasses.  It  is  not  easily  tramped  out  and  requires  only  a 
small  amount  of  water.  It  grows  rapidly  and  cures  standing,  and  stock 
prefer  it  to  almost  any  other  rough  food,  even  when  dry. 

Bmitdoua  polystdcnya  (six- weeks  gramma). — ^This  is  a  common  name 
applied  to  two  species  of  the  genus  Bouteloua,  which  are  quite  com- 
mon and  similar  in  character,  and  the  two  usually  appear  together. 
Both  are  annuals,  and  spring  up  in  the  open  mesa  just  after  the  sum- 
mer rains,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  maturing  in  about  six  weeks.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  grasses  plains  that  were  entirely  bare  will  turn 
green  and  become  valuable  pasture  land  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
considered  a  very  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

Boutdaua  ef*ipoda  (woolly  jointed  gramma). — ^This  gi-ass  is  also 
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known  as  the  "  black  gramma,"  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
forage  of  this  district.  It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  peren- 
nial grammas  in  habit,  growing  more  like  the  six-weeks  grammas.  It 
does  not  grow  in  bunches  or  clumps,  but  is  rather  diffuse.  It  gets  the 
name  of  "woolly  jointed  gramma  from  the  fact  that  the  internodesor 
''joints"  of  the  stems  are  thickly  covered  with  silvery  white  hairs. 
Late  in  the  season  the  stems  become  dark  colored,  and  from  this  it  gets 
the  name  of  "black gramma."  The  analysis  of  this  grass  indicates  that 
it  is  not  so  good  a  food  as  most  of  the  other  grasses,  since  it  is  particu- 
larW  poor  in  protein. 

Bouteloua^  uriipvndula  (tall  gi*ammia). — The  tall  gramma  or  "hairy 
mesquite  grass"  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  of  the 
gl*amma  grasses,  being  reported  from  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  from  several  east  of  it.  It  is  usually  found 
on  rocky  hillsides  and  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  vertical  range  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet.  It  cures  as 
other  native  grasses  do,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  by  stock- 
men. Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  readily.  It  is  frequently  cut  with  other 
Srasses  by  those  who  use  and  sell  wild  hay  in  this  Territory.  It  has 
een  recommended  by  good  authority  as  an  addition  to  the  pa^^ture 
grasses  of  Tennessee,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
the  Southern  States  and  to  be  much  prized. 

Ei^eniochloe  kingii  Watson. — ^This  is  a  small  grass.  It  seems  to  be 
well  fitted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  high,  dry,  and  hot  plains.  It 
produces  a  crop  every  season,  no  naatter  how  little  rain  falls.  Its 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  11.6  is  much  better  than  that  of  corn  stover,  and 
indicates  that  it  may  be  a  moderately  good  food.  The  plant  is  small 
and  tough;  and  stock  seem  to  eat  it  only  when  there  is  nothing  else 
left.  Its  main  value  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  sure  to 
produce  a  crop  when  otner  grasses  fail. 

D  1st! child  spicata  (salt  grass). — This  is  the  true  salt  grass  (also  known 
as  alkaline  grass),  and  it  certainly  deserves  either  name,  since  it  forms 
a  thick  sod  over  these  marshy,  alkaline  "flats"  and  "draws"  which 
are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Western  countrv. 
It  ^rows  well  where  alkali  covers  the  surface  of  the  land  with  a  thick, 
white  crust,  provided  there  be  sufficient  water  to  supply  its  needs. 
It  is  cut  in  some  localities,  making  a  poor  hay,  but  in  tins  Territory, 
as  far  as  is  known,  it  is  only  used  for  a  pasture  grass.  Animals  eat  it 
readily  while  it  is  green,  but  it  should  not  be  fed  by  itself. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  forage  plants  might 
be  given  if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  space,  and  I  will  only  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Milo  maize  and  Kafir  corn,  Italian 
millet,  pearl  millet,  alfalfa  (on  which  quite  an  article  appeara  in  this 
report),  mesquite,  tornillo,  prickly  pear,  and  sotol. 

1  mention  these  grasses  more  fully  than  I  would  do,  because  in  many 
instances  the  newcomer  in  New  Mexico  is  impressed  by  the  apparently 
barren  stretches  of  mesa  which  surround  the  valleys.  He  is  told  that 
stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  our  Territory,  and  he 
immediately  wonders  where  the  food  of  all  these  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  is  obtained.  But  the  dry,  barren  mesa  produces  much  valuable 
forage,  and,  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  stock  upon  the  range, 
the  animals  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  anvthing  in  the  way  of 
vegetable  matter  which  is  at  all  digestible  or  nutritious. 
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ASYLUM  FOR  THE   INSANE. 

Messrs.  Jefferson  Raynolds,  president,  and  Marcus  Brunswick,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  of  the  board  of  directors  New  Mexico  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  located  at  Las  Vegas,  report  on  that  institution  as  fol- 
lows for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1902: 

Number  of  patients  May  31,  1901 97 

AdmisEdons 29 

Total 126 

Recovered :. 9 

Improved 1 

Died 6 

Total 15 

Number  of  patients  May  31,  1902 Ill 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year 106. 2 

The  percentage  of  recoveries  based  on  admissions  for  the  period  was  about  31  per 
cent,  and  about  3.9  per  cent  of  deaths  on  the  total  numl)er  treated. 

Of  the  total  numtier.  111  patients,  remaining  in  the  asylum  May  31,  1902,  65  were 
males  and  46  were  females;  of  this  number  over  90  per  cent  may  be  classed  as 
incurables. 

From  a  recovery  percentage  of  16  the  medical  superintendent  has  been  able  to 
raise  it  to  almost  45  per  cent. 

The  steward  has  kept  the  average  cost  of  food  supplies  for  each  patient  to  less  than 
5  cents  per  meal.  The  patients  are  well  fed  on  the  best  of  good  substantial  food,  and 
the  total  daily  expense  lor  the  care  and  maintenance  of  each  patient  averages  less 
than  55  cents. 

The  matron's  report  for  the  last  six  months  of  last  year  shows  1,042  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  made  and  6,970  pieces  mended  in  the  sewing  room. 

The  management  believes  it  beneficial  to  the  patients,  alike  in  body  and  mind, 
that  they  should  to  a  limited  extent  be  engaged  in  labor,  the  amount  performed 
and  the  time  devoted  to  it  depending  entirely  upon  the  condition  and  the  desire  of 
the  patient.  They  are  not  compelled  to  work  and  are  not  permitted  to  do  so  to  the 
extent  of  fati^rue  or  when  not  in  proper  physical  condition.  The  patients  look  upon 
work  as  a  privilege.  They  enjoy  it  and  are  happier  when  assigned  to  any  duty. 
Over  65  per  cent  of  the  patients  do  something  toward  their  own  maintenance.  In 
four  years  the  work  of  the  men  has  been  something  like  $11,500,  not  counting  their 
converting  a  barren  hillside  into  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Territory.  The 
patients  are  at  present  employed  in  constructing  a  lake  for  the  better  irrigation  of  the 
S5-acre  farm  purchased  last  year.  This  lake  will  be  156  feet  long  by  loO  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  deep.    The  total  value  of  the  property  is  about  $100,000. 

We  wish  to  speak  of  the  needs  of  the. institution:  A  building  having  a  capacity  of 
not  less  than  100  patients  opened  to-day  would  be  filled  in  a  few  months,  the  best 
informed  fully  agreeing  that  this  number  is  scattered  throughout  the  different  coun- 
tie«  of  the  Territory,  the  greater  number  being  confined  in  the  jails  in  truly  pitiable 
condition.  This  increase  would  necessitate  two  new  dining  rooms,  a  new  heating 
plant,  the  present  one  being  equal  only  to  its  present  use.  A  laundry  is  imperative, 
as  hand  washing  has  already  reached  its  limit. 

The  need  of  a  separate  building  for  the  female  patients  is  becoming  more  pressing 
as  the  institution  enlarges. 

When  the  south  wing  was  completed  in  1898,  the  quota  for  each  county  was  doubled, 
and  while  it  contained  82  rooms  for  the  patients  and  attendants,  besides  six  dormi- 
tories and  the  necessary  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  it  was  almost  instantly  filled  by  the 
large  number  then  confined  in  the  jails.  No  one  can  spend  a  day  in  contemplation 
of  the  patients  now  in  our  institution,  comparing  their  surroundings  with  their  previ- 
ous condition  and  the  present  condition  of  many  of  these  unfortunate  ones  confined 
in  the  damp,  dark  cells  of  county  jails  with  no  ventilation,  filthy  and  featen  by  vermin, 
and  not  feel  how  much  more  could  and  should  be  done. 

We  are  informed  by  our  medical  superintendent  that  there  are  many  cases  now 
confined  in  the  jails  which  are  acute.  By  transferring  these  patients  to"  the  asylum 
with  proper  treatment  and  care  thev  could  perhaps  be  cured,  and  many  of  them 
discharged;  otherwise  they  become  chronic  cases  and  permanent  charges  on  the 
Territory.     This  institution  stands  on  a  basis  occupied  by  no  other  in  the  Territory. 
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It  should  not  be  made  a  refuge  for  the  chronic  and  incurable  cases  only,  placing 
them  where  they  enjoy  good  clothing,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  abundant  food,  and 
the  care  their  demented  condition  demands — a  tax  upon  the  Territory  as  long  as  they 
live — but  it  has  a  higher  purpose,  viz:  To  take  the  recent  or  ac^ute  cases,  treat  them 
scientifically,  and  restore  many  of  them  to  sanity.  Only  a  small  numl^r  of  acute 
cases  have  been  admitted,  for  the  capacity  of  the  institution  has  been  taxed  with 
those  that  have  become  chronic  waitmg  in  the  jails  until  there  was  a  vacancy  by 
death  in  the  quota  of  the  county  where  they  belong. 

The  failure  of  the  passage  bv  Congress  of  the  bill  authorizing  us  to  sell  our  public 
lands  or  issue  bonds  secured  ty  the  same  has  defeated  our  plans  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  and  the  care  of  the  msane  people  of  the  Territory.  Our  estimate  is  that 
on  the  present  levy  we  will  not  be  able  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  to  accommo- 
date the  100  additional  patients  now  confined  in  the  county  jails  throughout  the 
Territory.  We  believe  that  funds  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a 
crying  necessity,  and  $100,000  judiciously  expended  would  acconnnodate  all  the 
insane  people  in  the  Territory.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  Territory'  would  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  proper  disposition  of  the  insane  people,  we  believe  they  would  be 
willing  to  have  an  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose;  but  we  are  not  willing  to 
recommend  it  unless  tne  other  institutions  throughout  the  Territory  consent  to  an 
appropriation  without  asking  for  a  like  appropriation  for  each  institution  in  the 
Territory.  No  worse  policy  can  be  pursued  than  by  making  incurables  by  delay  in 
making  appropriations  for  this  most  humane  project. 

THE   PUBLIC   HOSPITALS. 

The  humane  disposition  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  is  at  once 
indicated  by  the  fostering  care  and  attention  given  to  all  sick,  crippled, 
and  other  unfortunates.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  patients  aamit- 
ted  to  the  public  hospitals  of  the  Territory  are  '•strangers  within  our 
gates/'  aa  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  pride  among  our  citizens  to  care 
and  provide  individually  eacn  for  the  afflicted  among  their  own  friends 
or  neighbors,  and  they  very  seldom  resort  to  the  hospitals  for  aid. 
No  distinction  as  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  sect  is  ever  made  in  the 
admission  of  patients  to  these  hospitals.  Aside  from  the  many  rail- 
road, coal  camp,  and  private  hospitals,  there  are  seven  institutions  of 
the  kind  conveniently  located  at  various  points  throughout  New  Mex- 
ico which  are  maintained  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  Territorial  treasury. 
Reports  on  these  are  appended: 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Juiif  31  y  190S, 
Charity  patients: 

Number  treated 14 

Died 1 

Dischar^d 5 

In  hospital S 

Pay  patients: 

Number  treated 36 

Died 6 

Discharged 25 

In  hospital 5 

Receipts: 

Cash  on  hand |0.  75 

Pay  patients 1,297.59 

Territory 448.25 

Donations 164. 00 

Total 1,910.59 

Expenditures 1,856.62 

Balance  August  1,  1902 53.97 

Respectfully, 

Sisters  of  Ch.\rity. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  ^^  I 
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GRANT  COUNTY  CHARITY   HOSPITAL. 

Silver  City,  N.  Mbx.,  June  SO,  1902. 
Receipts : 

From  Territory ^ 11,679.84 

From  pay  patients 1, 312. 15 

Other  sources 49.82 

Total 3,041.81 

Disbursements: 

(jroceries - 935. 85 

Drugs 199.20 

Fuel. 134.29 

Laundry 127.30 

>Iatron'fund 57.60 

House  furnishings 147. 90 

Telephone 36.00 

Insurance 30. 00 

Ice 32.65 

Salaries 1,327.05 

Bylialance 13.97 

Total 3,041.81 

Pay  patients: 

"  Number  treated 75 

Numberdied 3 

Days  treated 794 

Charity  patients: 

Number  treated 41 

Number  died 3 

Days  treated 993 

Cora  Jones,  Pregident. 
Lela  Manvillb,  Secretary, 

ST.  Joseph's  hospital,  silver  city,  n.  mex. 

[From  July  1, 1901,  to  June  30, 1902.] 
Receipts: 

July  1,  1901,  cash  on  hand $23.03 

Receiyed  from  Territorjr 1,163.74 

Receiyed  from  pay  patients 2,316.00 

Total 3,502.77 

Disbursements 3,392.77 

Cash  on  hand 110.00 

Total 3,502.77 

Charity  patients: 

Patients  treate<l 53 

Total  number  of  days 771 

Patients  discharged 51 

Patients  died 8 

Patients  in  hospital 2 

Pay  patients: 

'  Patients  treated 94 

Total  number  of  days 2,089 

Patients  dischai^ged •. 86 

Patients  died 3 

Patients  in  hospital 8 

Sisters  of  MERcy. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
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ladies'   HOSPITAL. 

Dbming,  N.  Mex.,  JuneSOf  190S. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following 
report  of  the  Ladies'  Hospital  at  Deming:  * 

Financial  statement: 

June  30, 1901.  Balance  on  hand $75.98 

Aug.  14, 1901.  Received  from  Territorial  auditor,  warrant  No. 

8100  on  Territorial  treasurer 1290.74 

Dec.  21, 1901.  Received  from  Territorial  auditor,  warrant  No. 

8292 on  Territorial  treasurer 192.57 

Jan.  22, 1902.  Received  from  Territorial  auditor,  warrant  No. 

8384  on  Territorial  treasurer 404. 41 

June    6, 1902.  Received  from  Territorial  auditor,  warrant  No. 

8610 on  Territorial  treasurer 231.55 

Total  amount  received  from  Territory 1, 119. 27 

June  24, 1902.  Received  from  pay  patients  during  past  year 632. 70 

1,827.95 
Paid  out  from  June  30,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  as  per  117  vouchers  on 
hosi)ital  treasurer,  numbered  from  280  to  397,  signed  by  secretary  and 
president 1 ,  557. 35 

Balance  on  hand 270. 60 

Patients  treated 62 

Patients  died 5 

Patients  di  schar^d 54 

Patients  in  hospital 3 

We  have  labored  under  great  disadvantages  in  the  past  owing  to  insufficient  funds 
and  a  very  poor  hospital  building,  but  we  feel  that  even  under  adverse  circumstances 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  afflicted.  We 
are  better  situated  now,  having  rented  a  much  better  building.  We  are  hoping  to 
be  able  to  build  our  own  hospital  building,  and  are  working  with  that  end  in  view. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  building  fimd  now  on  hand: 

CONDITION  OP  BUILDING   FUND. 

June  30, 1901.  Amount  contributed  from  citizens  of  Deming  to  date $652. 50 

June  30, 1902.  Amount  contributed  from  citizens  of  Luna  County  past  year. .     260. 00 

Total 912.50 

Julv  15, 1901.  Paid  for  4  lots  from  town-site  company ^  $80. 00 

Mar.  29,1902.  Paid  for  2  lots  adjoining 60.00 

Total  cost  of  6  lots 140.00 

Balance  in  hands  of  trustee 772.50 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  P.  Byron,  Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  oj  New  Mexico, 

•  EDDY   COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  call  for  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Eddy  County 
Hospital  Association,  at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  for  the  past  year,  the  following  report 
is  submitted,  viz:  • 

Financial  gtatemenl, 

receipts. 

July,            1901.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8027 $62.86 

Proceeds  of  supper  given  bv  ladies 89. 40 

Territorial  warrant  No.  8067 29.85 

For  care  of  pay  patients 10.00 


Total 192.11 
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Angust,       1901.  For  care  of  pay  patients $68.30 

September,  1901.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8111 32.50 

Territorial  warrant  No.  8160 62.50 

For  care  of  pay  patients 28.00 

Total 123.00 

October,       1901.  For  care  of  pay  patients 91.20 

November,  1901.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8213 93.15 

For  care  of  pay  patients 10. 00 

Total 103.15 

December,  1901.  For  care  of  pay  patients 75. 41 

January,      1902.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8349 189.10 

From  Eddy  Ck)unty 55.20 

Membership  fees 81. 00 

Total 325.30 

February,    1902.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8428 100.90 

Membership  fees 10. 00 

Total 110.90 

March,         1902.  Membership  fees 10.00 

Territorial  warrant  No.  8463 102.25 

For  care  of  pay  patients 65. 00 

Donation  from  P.  V.  &  N.  E.  Railway  Company 40. 00 

Total 217.25 

April,            1902.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8520 121.00 

From  Eddy  County 54.00 

From  pay  patients 52.00 

Total 227.00 

May,             1902.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8570 115.42 

June,            1902.  From  pay  patients 10.00 

Territorial  warrant  No.  8622 93.95 

Total 103.95 

Grand  total  of  all  receipts  for  year  ending  June 

30,  1902 1,752.99 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

July,           1901.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 163. 85 

Paid  on  hospital  building,  etc 100. 00 

August,       1901.  Expended  in  care  of  patients 67.50 

October,      1901.  Expended  in  care  of  patients 59. 55 

Xovember,  1901.  Expended  in  care  of  patients 112. 55 

Paid  on  hospital  buildiujg 100.00 

December,  1901.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 113. 80 

January,      1902.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 80.00 

Paid  on  hospital  building 218.70 

February,    1902.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 83. 20 

March,        1902.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 120.65 

April,          1902.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 117. 45 

May,            1902.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 62. 40 

June,           1902.  Expended  in  care  of  patients  in  hospital 138. 62 

Grand  total  of  all  moneys  expended  during  year 

ending  June  30,  1902 /T:  J.438.27 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP   RESULTS  OF   YEAR*S  OPERATIONS. 

The  association  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  it  has  afforded  comfortable 
quarters,  good  nursing  and  attention,  and,  in  tact,  everything  that  could  be  expected 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  patients  who  have  been  cared  for  by  it. 

The  number  of  patients*  in  the  hospital  being  cared  for  has  varied  from  7  to 
none,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  the  sum  of  the  number  of  days  that  each  patient 
was  cared  for  during  the  year  is  707,  thus  showing  that  the  average  number  lor  the 
whole  time  was  2.21. 

The  total  cost  of  caring  for  patients  was  $1,103.07,  or  a  daily  average  of  $1.56. 

The  association  has  paid  $418.70  on  its  property  during  the  year,  which  leaves  a 
balance  of  a  little  over  $300  yet  to  be  paid  thereon,  which  the  association  feels  confi- 
dent of  being  able  to  pay  off  before  the  1st  of  January,  1903. 

Mary  J.  Kerr,  President. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  Ne^v  Mexico. 

Attest: 

Martha  M.  Brown,  Secretary, 

CHARITr   WORK   AT   LAS  VEGAS. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  ^Mex.,  September  i,  1902. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  work  done  by  the  Ladies'  Relief 
Society  of  this  city  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

During  the  year  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  society  have  been  largely 
increased  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  more  charitable  patients  received  and 
cared  for  than  during  any  previous  year  since  the  organization  of  the  society.  It 
has  also  been  necessary  to  expend  quite  a  sum  of  money  for  improvements  and 
repairs  on  the  property  of  the  society  in  the  way  of  refurnishing  rooms  and  painting 
both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  buildings. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  received  into  the  home  99  charitable  patients  who 
required  3,601  days*  care,  making  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  9  patients  per 
day  throughout  the  entire  year.  These  patients  received  medical  attendance  from 
the  society's  physician,  and  were  attended  bv  competent  nurses.  Some  of  the  cases 
required  only  a  few  days'  treatment  while  others  required  several  months'  treatment 
before  being  discharged;  one  patient  remaining  throughout  the  entire  year.  Assist- 
ance has  also  been  rendered  to  sick  and  destitute  persons  outside  the  home. 

Eleven  deaths  occurred  at  the  institution  during  the  year,  of  which  5  died  from 
tuberculosis,  3  from  old  age,  and  1  from  a  gunshot  wound.  A  number  of  those  who 
died  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  and  are  now  under  way,  for  the  furnishing  of  a  complete 
operating  room  at  the  home,  which  will  in  the  future  be  of  much  benefit  to  patients 
requiring  surgical  operations. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  society  has  done  much  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  destitute  in  this  part  of  our  Territory. 
Very  respectfully, 

Annie  Hartman,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  Nev  Mexico. 

ST.    VINCENT   HOSPITAL  AND  ORPHANAGE. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Jum  SO,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  St. 
Vincent  Hospital  and  St.  Vincent  Orphanage  and  Industrial  School  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

Referring  to  the  hospital  account,  I  beg  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
charity  patients  have  been  given  medical  treatment,  services  of  experienced  nurses, 
clothecl  and  fed  at  an  average  expense  of  63  cents  per  day  for  each  patient.  This 
has  been  accomplished  through  a  most  careful  and  economical  management  on  the 
part  of  the  sisters,  whose  extensive  experience  in  hospital  work  enable  them  to 
produce  great  results  with  a  comparatively  small  fund.  This  institution  is  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  i>atients  from  a  vast  section  of  the  Territory,  and  is  therefore 
crowded  the  entire  year. 

In  the  orphanage*  we  have  an  average  of  50  voung  indigent  or  orphan  girls  the 
year  arouncl,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered  at  an  average  cost  of  33J  cents  per 
Say.  These  girls  are  trained  to  perform  household  work  m  all  its  departments; 
they  are  also  required  to  s])end  an  allotted  portion  of  each  day  in  the  schoolroom, 
where  the  usual  branches  of  common-school  studies  are  taught. ^4jii'l8  coming  here 
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helpless  and  destitute  are  thus  e<juipped  with  practical  knowledge  and  training, 
enabling  them  to  engage  in  various  occupations  to  make  an  independent  and 
honorable  livelihood. 

While  the  Territorial  appropriation  is  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  our  work,  you 
will  notice  that  it  does  not  even  approach  the  actual  expenses  of  these  institutions, 
and  that  private  donations  come  to  the  rescue.  I  may  aiso  add  that  the  services  of 
the  sisters  as  nurses,  teachers,  etc.,  in  these  institutions  are  absolute  contributions. 

Itemized  and  detail  statements  of  the  expenditure  and  disbursement  of  the  Terri- 
torial appropriation  are  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Territorial  auditor  at  the  times 
prescribed  by  law,  and  are  of  course  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  We 
cordially  invite  all  those  interested  in  our  work  to  pay  a  visit  to  these  institutions, 
look  into  our  methods,  examine  the  records  which  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  public, 
and  see  for  themselves  what  is  being  done  and  accomplished  by  the  means  at  hand. 
Our  hospital  building  is  far  too  small  and  our  resources  at  i>resent  too  limited  to 
permit  us  to  take  charge  of  all  the  patients  who  make  application  from  nearly  every 
point  in  New  Mexico  for  admission. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  again  express  our  appreciation  to  your  excellency  and  to 
the  legislators  of  the  Territorv  for  tne  invaluable  assistance  extended  us  in  the  past 
and  to  solicit  a  continuance  of  such  kind  offices  in  our  behalf  in  the  future. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sister  M.  Ubsula, 
Superioress,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

St.  Vincent  Hospital,  report  ending  June  SO,  1902. 

Patients  in  hospitalJune  30,  1901 27 

Patients  received  during  year 90 

Patients  dismissed 68 

Patients  died 29 

Patients  in  hospitalJune  30,  1902 30 

Total  number  days 8, 140 

FINANCIAL  OTATEMENT. 

Territorial  appropriation $2, 975. 15 

Pav  patients ". 105.00 

Accounts  payable 1,061.83 

Total 4,142.18 

Si.  Vincent  Orphan  and  Industrial  Scfiool. 

Children  in  orphanage  June  30,  1901 42 

Children  received  during  year 35 

Children  taken  by  parents  and  guardians 12 

Children  died  during  year 1 

Children  in  orphanage  June  30,  1902 64 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Territorial  appropriation 1 $3, 901. 86 

Parents  and  guardians 370. 00 

Accounts  payable 1, 385. 01 

Total 5,656.87 


COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS — SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands, 

Santa  Fey  N.  Mex.,  December  31,  1901. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  acts  of  the  thirty-third 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  following  annual  report  of  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  year  end- 
inK  December  31,  1901. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Alpheus  a.  Keen,  Commissioner, 
His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 


Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
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Leases  of  common-school  lands. 
[Approved  by  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1901.] 


County. 

Numbei 
•f  leaaes. 

Amount 
of  rental. 

County. 

Number 
of  leases. 

Amount 
of  rental. 

Bernalillo 

2 
16 
11 

2 
10 

6 

7 
11 

$25.60 
276.20 
465.60 
64.30 
242.00 
516.00 
192.00 
210.80 

Mora 

8 
8 
9 
4 

28 

1 

$124.40 

Chaves                 .       

San  Juan 

135.22 

Colfax 

San  Miguel 

236.80 

Donfl.  And                       «       ... 

Socorro 

220.00 

Eddy 

Union 

711.00 

Grant                   .           .        . 

Valencia 

25.60 

Total 

Lincoln 

116 

3,451.52 

Leases  of  common-school  lands  unapproved. 
[On  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  D.  C] 


211 


Number  of  leases 

Representing  a  rental  of $6,240.4^ 

Applications  to  lease  atoarded. 

[Not  yet  completed  by  applicant.] 

Number  of  applications 27 

Representing  a  rental  of $709.20 

Apportionment  of  common-school  income  fundy  March  j^,  1901. 

[By  Hon.  M.  C.  de  Baca,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  according  to  the  pro  rata  enumeration 
of  school  children  in  each  county  last  returned  by  the  county  superintendents.] 


County. 

Number 

children 

school 

age. 

Appor- 
tion- 
ment. 

County. 

Number 

children 

school 

age. 

ment. 

Bernalillo 

7,616 
1,420 
2,839 
3.119 
1,017 
3,572 
1,669 
1,749 
1,018 
1.624 
3,781 

$138.30 
24.  a5 

San  Juan 

962 
7,567 
4,386 
1,119 
4,216 
1.603 
1,798 
2,018 

821.  Jvi 

Chaves 

San  Miguel 

i:f2.  +5 

Colfax 

49.70  1 
54.60 
17.80 
62.35  1 
29.25  1 
80.65  ' 
17.75  1 
28.45  , 
62.20 

Santa  Fe 

76. 75 

Dona  Ana 

Sierra 

19.  .v.) 

Eddy 

Socorro 

73.  ^0 

Qrant 

Taos 

2h  25 

Gaudalui)e 

Unioa 

31.  W 

Lincoln 

Valencia 

35  S?> 

Mora        

Otero 

Total 

53,006 

930  S5 

Rio  Arriba 

Apportionment  of  common-school  income  fnndy  December  Hy  1901. 
[By  Hon.  J.  Francisco  Chavez.] 


County. 


Bernalillo . 

Colfax 

Chaves  

Dona  Ana . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 
Lincoln  ... 

Luna 

McKinley  . 

Mora 

Otero 


Number 

children 

school 

age. 


Appor- 
tion- 
ment. 


I 


8,134   $1,403.27 


3,087 

525.70  ' 

1,240 

214.64 

3,119 

539.90 

1,124 

194.56 

3,597 

622.64 

1,671 

289.25 

1,739 

805.01 

336 

68.25 

660 

114.25 

1,013 

176.35 

962 

166.46 

County. 


Rio  Arriba . 
San  Juan... 
San  Miguel 
Santa  Fe... 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia... 

Total.. 


Number '  .  ^,^, 

children.  ^.V^^' 

school  !  >;v°: 

age.     I  ^*'^^' 


1,901 
7.892 
5,600 
1,162 
4,145 
3,480 
1,798 
8.347 


59.843 


Guo^lt 


1672.67 
329.06 
1,366.«» 
9n9.S6 
201.14 
717.  W) 
602.39 
311.  i> 
5T9.S7 


10.3.'vs.(»9 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Apportionment  March  27, 1901 8930. 35 

ApportioomeDt  December  14, 1901 10, 368. 09 

Total  apportionment  1901 11,288.44 

Total  amount  available  deposited  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  (1901)  with  the  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer,  as  shown  by  his  official  receipts  on  file,  together  with  unapportioned 
balanceiSWl.Tl)  January- 1,1901 12,683.41 

Amount  unapportioned 1, 394. 97 

The  higtoriml  building  hioum  as  the  palace  j'n  the  city  of  Santa  Fe^  and  lands  connected 

therewith. 


11,896.50 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1901 $972.50 

N.  B.  Lanphlin,  twelve  months'  rent  from  January  1,  1901 156. 00 

D.  M.  White,  twelve  months'  rent  from  January  1 ,  1901 156. 00 

Simon  Nusbaum,  postmaster,  twelve  months*  rent  from  January 

1,1901 600.00 

M.  Delgado,  alfalfa  crop  KTOwn  in  1901 12.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

February  18,  1901,  E.  L.  Wheeler,  repairs $0. 95 

September  18,  1901,  I*.  Wunschmann  &  Co.,  insurance  premium        37.50 

September  18,  1901,  W^ilcox  &  Harvey,  insurance  premium 37. 50 

November  8,  1901,  Lorenzo  &  Digneo,  painting  and  repairing. ..  1, 418.  75 

1,494.70 

401.80 

Fire  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  imthin  the  Territory  by  the 

United  States. 

[To  be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  sball  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  within.the  Territory.    (Section  4,  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21, 189S;  Stat., 

April  12,  1901,  received  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900 $1,291.12 

Land  sales  belonging  to  institutions  named. 


Name. 


Normal  schools 

Institute  for  the  blind  . 

Military  institute 

School  of  mines 

Penitentiary 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Total 


Acreage. 


7,438.981 
120.00 
2,280.00 
4,565.44 
4,949.101 
4,338.19 


Amount 
paid. 


$22,316.95 
360.00 
6,840.00 
13,696.82 
14,847.32 
13,014.57 


23,691.72    71,075.16 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

United  States  land  office  fees,  account  Territorial  selections. 
[As  evidenced  by  receipted  vouchers  on  file.] 


Institutions. 


I    Amount 


A<='«'«<'-  i     of  fees." 


Water  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes |  49.846.94  , 

rnlveraitv  of  New  Mexico 18,817.93 

Institute  tor  the  blind !  10,922.88  ' 

Miners' hospital 10,851.96  , 

Penitentiary I  10,379.73  ; 

MUitary  institute 10,376.72 

Normal  schools ,  21,342.72  ' 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 10, 918. 08  ! 

Insane  asvlum 11 ,  208. 08  ' 

R*»fonn  school ■  10, 698. 83  , 

School  of  mlne« 10,985.02 


Purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  at  the  capital  . 
Agricultural  college . 


Total. 


999.00  i 
7,037.56  I 


$624.00 
2:J8.00 
136.00 
136.00 
130.00 
130.00 
268.00 
138.00 
140.00 
134.00 
138.00 
14.00 


184,385.45  |   2,226.00 
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Commmioner* s  office  expense  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1901. 

[As  evidenced  by  receipted  vouchers  on  file  showing  itemized  expenditures.] 

Books,  stationery,  printed  reports,  and  circulars  of  instructions  to  appli- 
cants   $708.05 

Express  charges,  telegrams,  advertising,  certified  copy  of  H.  B.  218 62.72 

Government  stamped  envelopes,  postage,  and  post-office  box  rent 133. 46 

Clerical  assistance 369. 20 

Commissioner's  traveling  expenses  during  1901 78. 55 

Commissioner's  salary 2. 500. 00 

3,851.98 

Moneys  deposited  with  the  Territorial  treasurer  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  for  the 
year  ending  December  31  f  1901. 

[As  shown  by  hia  receipts  on  file.] 

May  13,  1901.  ^Normal  school.  Silver  City,  permanent  fund $10, 830. 61 

School  of  mines,  Socorro,  permanent  fund 13, 368. 46 

Penitentiary,  Santa  Fe,  permanent  fund 14, 519. 46 

May  22,  1901.  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas,  permanent  fund 10, 830. 62 

Military  institute,  permanent  fund 6, 512. 14 

Blind  asvlum,  permanent  fund 32. 11 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  permanent  fund 12, 686. 74 

July  13,  1901.  Five  per  cent  United  States  land  sales,  permanent  fund . .  1, 291. 12 

Common  school,  income  fund 2, 204. 48 

October  31,  1901.  Common  school,  income  fund 8, 331. 81 

January  6,  1902.  Common  school,  income  fund 1, 165. 41 

Total .* 81,812.96 

RECAPITULATION. 
RECEIPTS. 

Leases  of  common  school  lands  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 

the  Interior $3,454.52 

Leases  on  file  in  Department  of  Interior  awaiting  approval 6, 240. 45 

Incomplete  applications 709. 20 

Rentals  of  palace  building 401. 80 

Five  per  cent  proceeds  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  Territory  by  the 

United  States 1 1,291.12 

Advance  payment  for  the  lease  and  sale  of  lands 2, 500. 00 

Land  sales 71,075.16 

University,  account  United  States  land  office  fees 334. 00 

Territorial  tax  levy  funds  for  reimbursing  board  public  lands  account 

United  States  land  office  fees 1,566.00 

Deferred-payment  notes,  series  1900-1901-2-3-4 10, 284. 51 

Interest..; 21.23 

Additional  payments  on  approved  applications 38. 40 

Total 97,916.39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

United  States  land  office  fees  account  selections $2, 226. 00 

Commissioner's  office  expense 3, 851. 98 

Territorial  treasurer 81,812.96 

Cash  on  hand,  in  banks 10, 025. 45 

Total 97,916.39 

IN   CONCLUSION. 

The  past  year  has  been  very  gratifying  when  one  considers  the  number  of  applica- 
tions received  and  leases  awarded  for  school  sections  16  and  36,  particularly  so  when 
results  thus  far  attained  are  compared  with  statistics  of  corresponding  years  of  other 
States  and  Territorial  land  boards. 
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There  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington  211  leases  await- 
ing the  approval  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  representing  a  rental  of 
$6,240.45,  and  there  are  27  incomplete  applications  on  file  in  this  office,  represent- 
ing a  rental  of  $709.20,  making  an  a^regate  unapplied  rental  of  $6,949.65.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  as8ures  us  that  same  will  be  promptly 
acted  upon  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  Territory  that  the  present  Congress  should  be 
appealed  to  for  additional  grant  of  land  and  the  eliminatmg  of  certain  administrative 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Congressional  act  of  June  21,  1898,  as  follows: 

First.  The  maximum  amount  of  land  which  may  be  sold  or  leased  to  one  individ- 
ual should  be  elinainated. 

Second.  The  restrictions  relating  to  the  sale  of  university  lands  should  be  abol- 
ished. This  worthy  institution,  like  other  educational  institutions,  should  receive 
the  immediate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  to  the  Territory 
for  its  use,  as  its  demands  for  available  funds  are  as  urgent  as  other  Territorial  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Third.  The  down,  matiu-e,  and  large  growth  timber  on  any  of  sections  16  and  36, 
and  other  Territorial  lands,  should  be  subject  to  sale,  under  like  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  Interior  Department,  which  govern  the  cutting  of  timber  on  Govern- 
ment sections  adjoining  and  surrounding  our  Territorial  lands. 

Fourth.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  about  55,000,000  acres  of  public  land 
within  our  Territory,  and  the  large  tracts  of  land  grants,  and  lands  disposed  of  b^ 
the  Government,  both  being  necessarily  the  best  of  our  Territorial  lands,  and  at  this 
time,  when  large  companies  are  petitioning  Congress  for  millions  of  our  acres  near 
the  Texas  border,  together  with  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  create  forest  reser\'ations  and  extend  their  limits  so  as  to  include  large 
areas  of  grazing  lands  without  a  vestige  of  timber  thereon,  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  following  increase  of  the  grant  of  June  21,  1898,  that  New  Mexico,  as  a 
State,  will  then,  at  least,  receive  the  same  generous  treatment  that  our  more  fortu- 
nate neighbors  experienced  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  statehood: 

Acres. 

University 1,500,000 

Agricultural  college 1,000,000 

W  ater  reservoirs,  for  irrigating  purposes 5, 000, 000 

Improvements  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  for  irrigating  purposes.  1, 000, 000 
Improvement  of  the  Pecos  River  in  New  Mexico,  for  irrigating  purposes .  1, 000, 000 
Improvement  of  the  San  Juan  River  in  New  Mexico,  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses       500,000 

Insane  asvlum 500,000 

School  of'mines 500,000 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 500,000 

Reform  school 500,000 

Normal  schools 1,000,000 

Institute  for  the  blind ^ 500,000 

Miners*  hospital ; 500,000 

Military  institute 500,000 

Penitentiary 500,000 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of 

New  Mexico,  when  said  Territory  shall  become  a  State 500, 000 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory 2,000,000 

In  addition  to  school  sections  16  and  36  already  granted,  two  additional  sections 
should  be  granted,  namely,  sections  13  and  33. 

Fifth.  The  Gila  Forest  Reservation  created  ten  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
Congressional  act  of  June  21,  1898,  granting  lands  to  the  Territory,  includes  202 
school  sections,  16  and  36,  many  of  which  have  been  leased  by  this  board,  the 
majority  of  the  lessees  having  pafd  their  five  years*  rental  in  advance.  The  Depart- 
ment requested  this  board  under  date  of  January  4,  1900,  to  relinquish  these  scnool 
sections,  that  the  reservation  would  then  contain  a  compact  body  of  land.  This  we 
declined  to  do  on  the  grounds  that  the  rights  of  the  lessees  of  said  school  sections 
had  intervened  and  such  action  would  be  doing  them  an  injustice.  It  has  very 
recently  come  to  the  attention  of  your  commissioner  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  recommended  in  December,  1901,  that  all  persons  who  have  leases  of 
school  lands  within  forest  reserves  be  required  to  secure  a  permit  to  cross  the  reserves 
to  these  leased  school  sections  with  stock.  The  enforcement  of  these  Department 
rules  would  deprive  the  public  school  fund  of  a  large  revenue  and  defeat  the  object 
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of  the  grant  of  June  21,  1898,  inasmuch  as  the  above  regulations  would  pi-event  this 
board  from  leasing  additional  school  sections  in  this  forest  reserve. 

Sixth.  The  Congressional  act  of  June  21, 1898,  section  11,  appropriate<l  "ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  selection  and  segregation  of  said 
bodies  of  land,  including  such  compensation  to  said  commission  as  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  mav  deem  proper.** 

This  appropriation  was  exliausted  August,  1901,  and  the  United  States  land  com- 
mission was  directed  to  cease  making  any  further  selections  of  lands  on  Ijehalf  of 
the  Territory  for  the  use  of  Territorial  institutions.  The  expense  attending  the  selec- 
tion of  lands  thus  far  incurred,  including  salaries,  clerk  hire,  and  salarv  and  traveling 
expenses  of  the  locating  agent,  stationary,  was  about  1  cent  per  acre.  Some  provision 
should  be  made  for  immediate  additional  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the 
selections  of  land  panted  and  to  be  granted;  or,  the  commission  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  its  duties,  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  from  the  sales  and 
leasing  of  such  selected  lands. 

The  demands  for  the  coming  year  for  the  leasing  of  school  sections  16  and  36,  and 
other  Territorial  institution  lands,  will  equal  if  not  greatly  exceed  the  previous  two 
years,  as  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  are  becoming  more  generally  known 
throughout  our  Territory. 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  GRANTING  LANDS  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

[June  21, 1898.1 

[Public— No.  150.] 

AN  ACT  to  make  certain  grants  of  land  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresetUatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled:  That  sections  numl>ered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  every  town- 
ship of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  where  such  sections,  or  any  parts  thereof, 
are  mineral  or  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  bv  or  under  the  authority  of 
any  act  of  Congress,  other  nonmineral  lands  equivalent  thereto,  in  legal  subdivisions 
of  not  less  than  one-quarter  section,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be  to  the  section  in 
lieu  of  which  the  same  is  taken,  are  hereby  grant^  to  said  Territory  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  such  indenanitv  lands  to  be  selected  within  said  Territory  in  such 
manner  as  is  hereinafter  provdded:  Provided,  That  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  embraced  in  permanent  reservations  for  national  purposes  shall  not  at  any 
time  be  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act,  nor  shall  any  lands  embraced  in  Indian, 
military  or  other  reservations  of  any  character  be  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act, 
but  such  reservations  shall  be  subject  to  the  indemnity  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  fifty  sections  of  the  unappropriated  nonmineral  lands  within  said  Ter- 
ritory, to  be  selected  and  loca,ted  in  legal  subdivisions  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
act,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  granted  to  said  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
public  buildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  when  saicl  Territory  shall 
become  a  State  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  when  said  capital  shall  be  penna- 
nently  located  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
purposes. 

Sec.  3.  That  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  townships,  in  quantity  authorized  by  the 
sixth  section  of  the  act  of  July  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  to  be 
reserved  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  New  Mexi(;o,  are  hereby  granted  to 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  university  purpases,  to  be  held  and  used  m  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section;  ana  any  portions  of  said  lands  that  may  not 
have  been  heretofore  selected  by  said  Territory  may  be  selected  now  by  said  Terri- 
tory. That  in  addition  to  the  above,  sixty-five  thousand  acres  of  nonmfueral,  unap- 
propriated and  unoccupied  public  land,  to  be  selected  and  located  as  hereinafter 
provided,  together  with  all  salme  lands  in  said  Territory,  are  hereby  granted  to  the  said 
Territory  for  the  use  of  said  university,  and  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  to  l>e  in  like 
manner  selected,  for  the  use  of  an  agricultural  college.  That  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  constitute  permanent  funds,  to  be 
safely  invested,  and  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpoA»s  of 
such  university  and  agricultural  college,  respectively. 

SEt\  4.  That  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  imblic  lands  lying 
within  said  Territory  which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to  the  same,  shall  1^  jiaid  to 
the  said  Territory,  to  be  used  a.*'  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall 
be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  within  said  Territory. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universitv  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  for- 
ever remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  said  l?erritory,  and  no  part  of  the  pro- 
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cee<is  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for  educational 
purposes,  or  of  the  income  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  sui)p<)rt  of  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  school,  college,  or  university. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  lieu  of  the  grant  of  land  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
made  to  new  States  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  September  fourtn,  eighteen 
hnndred  and  forty-one,  which  section  is  hereby  repealed  as  to  New  Mexico,  and  in 
lieu  of  any  claim  or  demand  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  under  the  act  of  Septeml)er 
twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  section  twenty-four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  making  a  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands, 
which  grant  it  is  hereby  declared  is  not  extended  to  said  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
following  grants  of  nonmineral  and  unappropriated  land  are  hereby  made  to  said 
Territory  for  the  purpose  indicated,  namely: 

For  the  establishment  of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  five 
hundred  thousand  acres;  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  increasing  of  the  surface  flow  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  said  river,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  asvlum  for  the 
insane,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of 
mines,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  asylum  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
reform  school,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  nonnal 
schools,  one  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  a  miners*  hospital  for  disabled 
miners,  fiftv  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  military 
institute,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  the  Territorial 
penitentiary,  fifty  thousand  acres.  The  building  known  as  the  Pala<*e,  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  all  lands  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set  apart  and 
used  therewith,  are  hereby  gnmted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  is  mtended  only  as  a  partial  grant  of  the  lands  to  which  said 
Territory  may  be  entitled  upon  its  admission  mto  the  Union  as  a  State,  reserving  the 
question  as  to  the  total  amount  of  lands  to  be  granted  to  said  Territory  until  the 
admission  of  said  Territory  as  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  by  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  grants  of  land  made  in  quantity  or  as  indemnity  by  this  act  shall 
be  .selected  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  surveyor-general  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  solicitor-general  of  said  Territory,  acting  as  a 
commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  unappro- 
priated public  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Territory  of 
New  Mexico. 

Sec.  9.  That  said  commission  shall  proceed,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  select 
said  lands,  for  each  purpose  as  hereinbefore  designated,  m  legal  sulxiivisions,  of  not 
less  than  one-guarter  section,  and  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
selections,  desi^ating  in  such  report  the  purpose  for  which  such  ])odies  of  land  as 
selected  are  to  oe  respe<!tively  used  as  provided  above  in  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  lands  reserved  for  university  purposes,  including  all  saline  lands, 
and  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  reserved  for'public  schools,  may  be  leased  under 
such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly 
of  said  Territory;  but  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature  of  said  Territory  the 
covemor,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  solicitor-general  shall  constitute  a  fioard 
for  the  leasing  of  said  lands;  and  all  necessary  expenses  and  costs  incurre<l  in  the 
leasing,  management,  and  protection  of  said  lands  and  leases  may  l)e  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  derived  from  such  leases.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  cut,  remove,  or  appro- 
priate in  anv  way  any  timber  growing  upon  the  lands  leased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act^  and  not  more  than  one  section  of  land  shall  be  leased  to  any  one  person,  cor- 
poration, or  association  of  persons,  and  no  lease  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years,  and  all  leases  shall  terminate  on  the  admission  of  said  Territory  as  a  State; 
and  all  monej-s  received  on  accoimt  of  such  leases  in  excess  of  actual  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  connection  with  the  execution  thereof  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  separate  funds  for  the  use  of  said  institutions,  and  shall  be  paid  out  only  as  directed 
by  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory,  and  for  the  purposes  indicated  herein. 
Tne  remainder  of  the  lands  granted  by  this  act,  except  those  lands  which  may  be 
leased  only  as  above  providecf,  may  be  sold  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  in  ay 
be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory;  and  all  such 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  in  the  management,  protection,  and 
sale  of  said  lands  may  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sales;  and  not 
more  than  one-quarter  section  of  land  shall  be  sold  to  any  one  i>erHon,  corporation,  or 
association  of  persons,  and  no  sale  of  said  lands  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  l)e  made 
for  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  all  moneys  received  on 
account  of  such  sales,  after  deducting  the  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  thereof,  shall  be  placed  to  the  cre<iit  of  separate  funds 
created  for  the  respective  purposes  named  in  this  act,  and  shall  be  usea  only  as  the 
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11.  The  saline  lands  granted  bv  section  3  of  the  act  must  be  selected  in  the  same 
manner  as  agricultural  lands,  and  all  selections  of  saline  lands  must  be  accompanied 
with  satisfactory'  evidence  that  lands  so  selected  are  in  fact  saline  in  character.  The 
bare  return  by  the  surveyor-general  of  land  as  saline  will  not  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive in  classifying  them  as  saline,  the  returns  of  the  deputy  surveyors  as  to  the 
character  of  the  land  surveyed  having  been  found  in  many  instances  to' be  indefinite 
or  erroneous. 

12.  Section  10  of  said  act  provides — 

First.  For  the  leasing  of  the  lands  reserved  for  **  university  purposes,  including 
saline  lands,  and'sections  16  and  36,  reserved  for  school  purposes.'* 

Second.  For  the  sale  of  "the  remainder  of  the  lands  granted  bv  this  act  except 
those  lands  which  may  be  leased  only  as  above  provided,  '  or  for  their  leasing  when 
provided  for  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory. 

Third.  That  *'all  leases  ma^ie  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  investments  made  or  securities 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  leases  of  lands  provided  for  by  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  like  approval  by  the  Secretary." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  all  leases  of  lands,  whether  of  lands  **  reserved 
for  university  purposes,  including  all  saline  lands,  and  sections  16  and  36,  reserved  for 
school  purposes,"  or  of  "the  remainder  of  the  lands  granted  bv  this  act,  except 
those  lands  which  mav  be  leased  only  as  above  provided,"  when  tlie  leasing  of  such 
remaining  lands  may  have  been  provided  for  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  all  investments  made  or  securities  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  sales 
or  leases  of  such  lands,  must  be  sub»nitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his 
approval. 

13.  All  lists  of  selections  under  the  several  grants  should  have  a  regular,  but  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  series  of  numbers,  commencing  with  No.  1. 

14.  The  fees  required  by  the  seventh  proviso  of  section  2238,  United  States  Revised 
Statutes,  must  in  every  instance  accompany  ail  lists  of  selections,  except  for  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  the  payment  of  the  leesmust  be  noted  on  the  several  lists. 

Approved. 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary, 


TERRITORIAL   SELECTIONS — FEES — NEW   MEXICO. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

In  making  selections  under  the  act  of  June  21,  1898,  the  fees  required  by  law  to  be 
paid  to  the  register  and  receiver  should  be  paid  by  the  Territory,  and  not  from  the 
appropriation  made  in  section  11  of  said  act 

Secretary  Bliss  to  the  Conimisshiier  of  the  General  Land  Office,  July  S6,  1898. 
(W.  V.  D.)  (J.  I.  P.) 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  office  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  asking  instnictions  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  act  approved  June  21,  1898  (Public,  No.  150),  making 
grants  of  various  bodies  of  public  lands  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  so  far  as 
said  act  relates  to  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  made  by  section 
11  thereof.     You  asked: 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  have  to  respectfully  ask  for  instruction  whether  any 
portion  of  the  $10,000  appropriated  will  be  available  for  the  payment  of  fees,  or 
whether  such  fees  uuist  be  paid  by  the  Territory,  and  the  appropriation  use*l 
exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  and  compensation  of  the  commission 
and  its  employes.  If  the  former,  I  would  further  ask  whether  this  office  shall  pro- 
ceed to  aaminister  the  grant  to  the  extent  of  the  appropriation,  or  suspend  action 
until  the  attention  of  Congress  can  Ije  called  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  is 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

The  *'fees"  referred  to  are  those  to  be  paid  to  the  registers  and  receivers,  namely, 
$1  for  each  final  location  of  160  acres  (except  for  agricultural  colleges),  as  required 
by  section  2238,  Revised  Statutes,  and  mentioned  m  i)aragraph  14  of  the  circular 
approved  July  20,  1898  (27  L.  D.,  281),  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  fees  re<iuired  by  the  seventh  proviso  of  section  2238,  United  States  Revises! 
Statutes,  must  in  every  instance  accompany  all  lists  of  selections,  except  for  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  must  be  noted  on  the  several  lists." 
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The  appropriation  in  question  wan  ma<le  *'for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  selection  and  segregation  of  said  respective  b(Klies  of  land,"  including  compen- 
sation to  the  coniniiHfion  provide<i  for  in  the  act. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  brief  computation  that  the  "fees"  referred  to,  if  considered 
as  part  of  the  "expenses"  provided  for  in  the  appropriation,  would  recjuire  for  their 
payment  alone  a  greater  amount  of  money  than  the  $10,000  appropriated.  This  was 
manifest  to  Congress  when  the  act  was  passed,  and  in  view  thereof,  and  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  commission  expre«5lv  enumerated  as  part  of  the  "expenses"  pro- 
vided for  in  the  appropriation,  and  for  the  further  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
always  large  expenses,  strictly  so  called,  attending  the  selection  and  logation  of  lands 
ander  such  grants,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  within  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  "fees"  to  the»local  otiicers  should  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  (26  L.  D.,  536)  it  was  held, 
in  regard  to  the  fees  provided  for  in  section  2238  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  are 
gimiiar  to  those  under  consideration,  that  the  Territory  was  required  under  said 
section  to  pay  said  fees.  The  Department  knows  of  no  reason  for  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
matter  of  the  payment  of  said  fees,  or  for  applying  a  rule  to  the  one  that  should  not 
be  applied  to  tne'  other.  The  act  of  Congress  not  expressly  requiring  a  different  rule 
a.«?  to  New  Mexico,  the  same  rule  must  be  applied  to  it  as  in  other  ca^HJs. 

It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that  the  fees  required  by  law  to  be 
paid  the  register  and  receiver  should  be  paid  by  the  Territory,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  of  $10,000  should  be  subjected  to  that  expense. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  proceed  to  administer  the  grant  to  said  Territory 
under  the  act  of  June  21  (supra)  m  accordance  with  the  view  herein  expressed. 


ACT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ESTABLISHING  A  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
L4NDS,  PRESCRIBING  ITS  DUTIES,  AND  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SALE, 
LEASING,  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
CHAPTER    69,    LAWS   1901. 

Chapter  LXXIV.— An  act  establishing  a  board  of  public  lands,  asslgninR  their  duties,  and  for  leas- 
ing and  managing  public  lands  and  funds.    C.  B.  51,  approved  March  16, 1899. 

Be  it  enacted  by  die  legislative  assetnhly  of  the  Territory  of  New  ^fe.rico: 

Sbction  1.  That  the  j^ovemor,  solicitor-general,  and  commissioner  of  public  lands 
shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  constituted  a  lx)ard  of  public  lands  for  the  leasing,  sale,  and 
general  management  and  control  of  all  public  lands  or  public  funds  that  have  been 
^nted  or  shall  hereafter  \ye  granted  for  any  purpose  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico, or  to  the  State  when  it  shall  become  a  State,  and  for  the  inve.'^tment  of  any  public 
funds,  as  the  best  interest'^  of  the  Territory,  or  State,  when  it  shall  become  a  State, 
shall  require,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  this  act. 

8ec.  2.  The  office  of  commissioner  of  public  lands  is  hereby  created;  and  the  gov- 
ernor shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  a  duly  Qualified  person 
to  fill  said  office,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualified.  Said  commissioner  of  public  lands  shall  receive  for  his 
salarj-  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  all  of  which  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds' from  the  rents  and  sales  of  the  lands  hereinafter  referred  to 
and  shall  l)e  payable  monthly.  Said  commissioner  of  public  lands  shall  qualify  by 
taking  the  usual  oath  of  office  and  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  board  and  tiled  with  the  secretarv  ot  the  Territory, 
who  shall  reconl  and  safely  keep  the  same.  Said  commissioner  of  public  lands  shall 
be  the  secretary  of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  governor  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board  when  present,  and  may 
call  meetings  of  the  same  whenever  the  business  of  the  office  demands  or  at  the 
request  of  two  members  of  the  boanl;  that  two  members  of  the  board  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  solicitor-general  shall  be  the 
legal  advisor  to  said  Ixmrd. 

^EC.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  to  keep  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  board;  to  keep  all  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the 
leasing  or  sale  of  land,  or  investment  or  collection  of  funds;  to  receive  all  moneys 
derived  from  leasing  or  sale  of  any  land  or  investment  or  collection  of  funds,  and  to 
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disburse  the  same  as  directed  by  the  board,  to  receive  and  pass  on  all  applications 
for  land  and  to  make  out  proper  leases  and  notes  for  the  same  and  to  present  the 
same  to  the  board  with  his  recommendation;  to  furnish  lists  of  vacant  lands  to  all 
applicants;  to  keep  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  his  official  acts;  that  the  said 
commissioner  shall  prepare  each  year  a  report  for  publication  bearing  date  of  the 
last  day  of  December  containing  a  statement  of  the  business  of  his  office,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  board  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  several  funds  or  institutions  of 
the  Territory;  the  amount  of  laud  leased,  the  amount  sold,  if  any,  the  receipts  from 
all  sources,  the  expenses  connected  with  the  transactions  of  the  office,  and  the 
amount  turned  over  by  him  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  each  fund 
or  institution;"  also  such  recommendations  as  he  may  desire  to  make  and  any  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  deem  worthy  of  publication. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  board  of  public  lands  shallbe  allowed  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
annually  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  and  leases  in  this  act  referreil  to,  for  the 
employment  of  such  clerical  assistants  and  agents  as  the  business  of  said  board  may 
require  and  for  contingent  expenses;  the  duty  of  said  clerks  and  agents  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  shall  keep  by  sections,  townships, 
and  ranges  separate  tract  V>ooks  of  all  lands  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
different  institutions,  and  expiration  of  lease  and  numl:>er  of  cash  payment  receipts 
and  registered  uumbers  of  all  notes  and  payments  thereof.  That  he  shall  record  and 
numl^r  consecutively  all  leases  approved  by  the  board,  and  shall  record  in  series  ac- 
cording to  date  of  maturity  and  fund  to  which  they  belong  all  notes  given  for  de- 
ferred payments  under  said  leases,  and  in  like  manner  shall  record  and  numl:>er 
consecutively  by  series  all  pavments  made  on  registered  notes,  and  post  the  same  to 
the  register  of  notes  received..  That  he  shall  keep  a  cash  book  in  which  he  shall 
each  day  record  all  moneys  received  by  him  from  whatever  source,  showing  by  whom 
paid  and  note  or  cash  payment  number.  That  he  shall  also  keep  by  series  a  record 
of  all  notes  canceled  on  account  of  new  notes  taken  in  case  of  transfer  of  lease  to 
another  party,  or  which  mav  bv  the  board  be  ordered  canceled  for  any  other  cause. 
That  he  shall  keep  a  re<;ord  of  all  expenditures;  he  shall  keep  a  copy  of  all  letters 
received  or  mailed  affecting  the  status  of  leases. 

(a)  That  he  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed,  receive  and  accept  or  reject  all  appli- 
cations for  leases,  and  give  notice  of  his  action  to  the  applicant. 

(6)  That  he  shall  rejKjrt  to  the  board  for  cancellation  of  leases  all  delinquent 
lessees  or  those  in  anv  manner  violating  the  essential  condition  of  their  leases,  or 
leases  executed  on  false  or  erroneous  information. 

(c)  And  he  shall  do  all  other  necessary  work  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  duties  of  the  board  of  public  lands. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  shall  keep  separate  accounts  of  all 
moneys  received  from  lands  reserved  for  common  schools,  a  university,  an  agricul- 
tural college,  a  school  of  mines,  normal  schools,  a  military  institute,  a  reform  school, 
an  institution  for  the  blind,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nermanent  water  res- 
ervoirs for  irrigating  purposes,  improvement  of  the  Rio  Granae,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  a  miners'  hospital  for  disabled  miners,  public  buildings  at  the  capital.  Terri- 
torial penitentiary,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  for  any  other  purpose;  and  the 
said  moneys  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  to  the  credit  of  the  several  funds,  respectively,  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
make  a  report  for  the  preceding  month  in  writing,  to  the  board,  showing  cash  received 
and  from  what  source  and  how  disbursed,  the  number  of  applications  received  and 
accepted,  leases  executed  and  notes  taken,  transfers  made,  mail  received  and  answered^ 
and  such  other  useful  information  as  may  by  him  be  deemed  necessary  or  may  be 
requested  bv  the  boartl  or  any  member  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands 
may  appeal  to  the  board,  or  the  boarcl  may  review  the  action  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  lands  in  any  case  on  the  request  of  any  member. 

Sec.  10.  All  lands  granted  to  the  Territory  by  Congress,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be 
granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  or  the  State  of  New  Mexico  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  21,  1898,  entitled  **An  act  to  make  certain  grants  of  land  to 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  for  other  purposes,"  or  by  any  other  act  which  may 
hereafter  be  passed  by  Congress  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  similar  purposes  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  Congress  before  referred  to,  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  mar- 
ket, and  the  sale  thereof  is  hereby  prohibited  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  board  of  public  lands  may  grant  the  right  of  way  across  or  upon 
any  portion  of  the  Territorial  lands,  upon  such  terms  as  the  board  may  determine,  for 
any  ditch,  reservoir,  railroad,  public  highway,  or  telegraph  line,  and  may  grant  land 
for  the  purpose  of  building  schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  and  for  cemetery  purposes. 
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and  raav  direct  the  governor  and  commissioner  of  public  lands  to  execute  and  sign, 
on  behalf  of  the  Territory,  a  proper  deed  or  other  instrument  of  writhig  for  such  right 
of  way  or  grant:  Provided^  That  this  section  shall  not  be  consftrued  to  grant  author- 
ity to  convey  anv  such  land  except  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth,  and  no  such 
grant  or  sale  shall  be  made  for  less  than  the  appraised  value  of  the  said  land  nor  for 
less  than  three  dollars  per  acre. 

Sec.  12.  That  anv  portion  of  the  lands  now  subject  to  lease  or  that  may  hereafter 
be  subject  to  lease  by  the  board  of  public  lands  shall  be  subject  to  lease  at  an  annual 
rental  of  not  less  than  two  cents  per  acre  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years. 
But  not  more  than  one  section  of  land  shall  be  leased  to  any  one  person,  corporation, 
or  association  of  persons.  That  rentals  must  be  paid  in  advance,  but  part  of  an 
annual  rental  may  be  deferred  until  the  first  of  October  of  the  then  current  year, 
pro\-ided  said  deferred  payment  is  secured  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  board. 
That  in  each  lease  the  board  shall  make  provisions  against  permitting  the  lessee  to 
remove  or  use,  or  to  allow^  anyone  to  remove  or  use,  in  any  way  any  timber,  stone,  or 
mineral  found  or  in  the  lands  leased  to  said  lessee,  unless  such  removal  or  use  is  pro- 
vided for  in  said  lease.  The  board  shall  also  make  provision  in  the  lease  that  the 
lessee  will  surrender  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  whenever  a 
leasee  shall  fail  to  pay  a  rental  or  any  part  thereof  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  from 
tne  time  said  payment  was  due,  his  fease  may  be  forfeited  and  fully  set  aside.  That 
any  rental  or  part  thereof  that  shall  not  be  paid  when  due  shall  become  a  first  lien 
on'  all  improvements  and  grown  crops  on  the  land  for  which  the  lease  was  given, 
and  the  lessee  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remove  such  improvements,  or  harvest  or 
remove  said  crops  until  said  rental  has  been  paid  together  with  all  interest,  costs, 
damages,  and  attorneys'  fees  arising  from  the  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease. 
And  said  improvements  and  crops  may  be  attached  and  sold  according  to  the  Terri- 
torial laws  relating  to  first  liens  on  property.  The  board  is  hereby  authorized  to 
sell  the  down,  mature,  and  large  growth  timSer  on  any  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  of  said  land  granted  as  school  lands  at  a  price  not  less  than  two  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  not  less,  m  anv  event,  than  the  market  value  thereof  in  the  local- 
ity of  the  same;  but  shall  not  sell  any  of  such  timber,  or  authorize  the  cutting  or  use 
tliereof,  except  upon  application,  duly  sworn  to,  describing,  by  Government  sub- 
divisions, or  by  metes  and  bounds  in  case  the  land  is  unsurveyed,  the  tract  upon 
which  the  applicant  desires  to  cut  timber,  and  the  number  of  acres  from  which  he 
desires  to  cut  the  same,  with  an  estimate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  amount  of 
timber  thereon,  and  the  character  and  quality  thereof,  which  estimate  of  timber  on 
said  land  shall  be  verified  by  affidavits  of  two  disinterested  persons  familiar  there- 
with. Before  any  permit  to  cut  or  remove  any  of  said  timber  from  said  land  shall 
be  given  the  board  shall  require  the  applicant  to  give  bond  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  in  such  sum  as  the  board  may  determine, 
to  the  effect  that  in  case  said  permit  is  granted  the  person  so  applying  therefor  will 
not  cut  or  remove  any  timber  hereby  prohibited  to  be  cut  or  removed  from  the 
Isuid  described  in  his  application,  or  any  timber  growing  on  any  other  lands  than 
that  described  therein.  And  no  timber  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  shall  be 
cut  and  sold  from  said  lands  except  such  as  is  suitable  only  for  fuel  and  fences.  Any 
person  removing  or  cutting  any  timber  from  or  on  any  such  school  lands,  belonging 
to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  without  first  having  received  authoritv  as  herein 
provided,  or  from  or  on  any  other  lands  belonging  to  said  Territory  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  six  months  nor  to 
exceed  one  year  or  by  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  to  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  addition  thereto  an  amount  double  the  value  of  the  said 
timber  so  cut  and  removed,  and  said  fine,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  by  the  offi- 
cer collecting  the  same  to  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  and  by  him  be  credited 
to  the  institution  or  purpose  for  which  the  land  from  which  such  timber  so  cut  and 
removed  was  selected. 

Sec.  13.  That  when  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  public  lands  it  shall  be  deemed 
advisable  that  any  lands  should  be  appraised,  from  one  to  three  appraisers  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  public  lands,  to  appraise  said  land.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  appraiser 
or  appraisers  to  inspect  said  lands  personally  and  to  describe  carefully  such  lajids  and 
to  appraise  them  on  a  cash  basis,  according  to  instructions  from  tfie  board.  That 
the  appraiser  or  appraisers  shall  describe  and  appraise  all  grazing  lands  in  tracts  not 
to  exceed  one  section,  all  agricultural  lands  in  tracts  of  not  to  exceed  forty  acres,  and 
all  timber  lands  in  tracts  not  to  exceed  forty  acres.  And  said  descnptions  and 
appraisement  shall  be  sworn  and  subscribed  to  under  oath  by  said  appraiser  or 
appraisers  and  promptly  forwarded  by  them  to  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  who 
snail  preserve  tne  same  and  enter  them  on  books  kept  for  the  purpose.    That  such 
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descriptions  and  appraisements  shall  be  subject  to  revision  and  reappraisement  by 
the  board  at  any  time. 

Sec.  14.  That  any  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  ape  or  the  head  of  a  family  and 
not  in  any  manner  in  default  in  fulfilling  any  contracts  heretofore  made  for  leasing 
school  lands  shall  be  qualified  lessee. 

Sec.  15.  That  any  les.see  may,  upon  pavment  of  all  that  was  due  or  to  become  due 
within  sixty  days,  relinquish  to  the  Territory  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  said 
lease  upon  condition  that  a  new  lease  be  granted  to  any  responsible  person  named 
by  the  leasee,  but  such  relinquishment  shall  not  operate  to  discharge  tne  lessee  from 
any  obligations  under  the  lease,  nor  relieve  him,  or  any  joint  principal  or  suretv, 
from  payment  of  any  notes  given  for  rental  of  the  land  until  the  person  named  in 
the  relinquishment  shall  have  executed  a  lease  for  the  unexpired  term  and  made 
good  and  satisfactory  notes  for  all  deferred  pavments. 

Sec.  16.  That  no  assignment  of  a  lease  shall  be  valid  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  consented  to  by  the  board  through  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  shall 
have  been  entered  of  record  in  his  office  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  all  leases  shall  be  the  first  day  of 
Oct<3ber  of  the  year  said  lease  is  to  expire.  All  unpaid  rentals  of  any  one  year  shall 
become  due  aud  payable  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  that  year. 

Sec.  18.  That  any  lessee  desiring  to  renew  his  lease  for  another  term  must  make 
application  in  w^riting  to  the  board  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  lease  and  in  such  application  must  state  clearly  and  precisely — 

First.  The  number  of  acres  in  actual  cultivation. 

Second.  The  manner  in  which  the  land  was  cultivated  during  the  term  of  his  lease. 

Third.  The  kind,  character,  and  value  of  the  improvements  thereon,  sei^arately 
stating  the  value  of  the  movable  and  pennanent  improvements  he  has  made. 

Fourth.  What,  if  any,  timber  there  is  growing  on  such  tract. 

Fifth.  What,  if  any,  water  there  is  on  such  tract.  Which  application  shall  l)e 
verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  applicant,  and  in  case  such  application  is  not 
so  fixed  as  herein  provided,  the  lessee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  pref- 
erence right  to  the  renewal  of  his  previous  lease,  and  the  board  shall  proceed  to 
lease  the  same  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  board  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  list  of  lands  upon  which  leases 
are  about  to  expire,  and  the  board  mav,  in  its  discretion,  forthwith  cause  the  same  to 
be  appraised,  which  appraisement  shall  be  under  oath  of  the  appraiser  or  appraisers, 
and  shall  state  the  natural  character  of  the  land  and  the  cash  value  thereof  and  shall 
give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  improvements  thereon  by  items,  with  the  value  of 
each  item,  which  appraisement  shall  be  subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the  boani. 

That  upon  the  return  of  such  appraisement  each  lessee  shall  be  notified  of  the 
appraised  rental  value  of  the  tract  leased  to  him  and  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
improvements,  notice  to  be  by  mail  to  the  recorded  address  of  such  lessee,  ane.i  if  he 
has  any  objection  to  said  appraisement  or  complaint  to  make,  he  must  notify  the 
board  within  twenty  days,  stating  his  objections  and  making  his  complaint  under 
oath,  supported  by  the  affidavits  of  at  least  two  reliable  persons  who  know  the  land 
and  the  improvements  thereon. 

Sec  20.  That  upon  the  return  of  such  appraisement  the  board  shall  cause  to  l>e 
published  a  circular  for  free  distribution  showing  tracts  for  lease,  appraised  rental 
value,  and  value  of  improvements,  and  shall  give  notice  by  publication  for  three  (con- 
secutive weeks,  in  some  newspaper  in  the  counties  where  such  lands  are  situate<l,  of 
the  leasing  of  said  land,  and  shall  require  of  all  applicants  other  than  the  lessee  a 
reasonable  deix)sit  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 

Sbc.  21.  That  the  board  shall  immediately  proceed  with  said  bids  as  follows: 

First.  In  all  cases  where  the  applicant  other  than  the  lessee  shall  have  offered  a 
sum  in  excess  of  the  appraised  rental  value  of  the  land  and  shall  offer  to  i)ay  to  the 
board  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  lessee  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  the 
lessee  shall  be  notified  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  lease  the  land  at  the  price  offered 
by  said  applicant;  if  within  twenty  days  after  the  mailing  of  said  notice  the  lessee 
shall  notify  the  lx)ard  of  his  intention  to  lease  said  land  at  the  bid  of  said  applicant 
or  its  equivalent,  the  land  shall  be  awanled  to  the  said  lessee;  otherwise  it  shall  l)e 
aw^arded  to  the  highest  bidder  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

Second.  All  lands  not  leased  under  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  awardeii  to 
the  lessee  if  he  shall  have  made  application  therefor  at  a  price  not  less  than  the 
minimum  rental  value. 

Sec.  22.  That  all  lands  not  disposed  of  under  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be 
advertised  for  lease  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  the  rental  accepted  shall  be  in  no  ca.«e 
below-  the  minimum  price. 

Sec.  23.  That  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  or  in  any  man- 
ner use  for  agricultural,  grazing,  or  other  purposes  any  lands  that  are  or  that  siiall  be 
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under  the  control  of  the  board  of  public  lands,  and  all  persons  will  take  notice  that 
any  such  trespass  will  be  promptly  prosecuted  and  the  trespasser  held  liable  in  dam- 
ages, and  that  unless  prompt  settlement  is  made  suit  will  be  instituted  by  the  board. 
The  board  may,  however,  agree  with  any  person  or  persons  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  damages  caused  any  such  lands  by  grazing  thereon  and  upon  payment 
thereof  such  person  or  persons  shall  thereby  be  released  from  any  further  claim  for 
jiamages;  ana  the  board  shall  also  have  the  right  to  grant  the  right  of  pasturage 
upon  such  amount  of  unleased  lands  as  it  may  in  each  instance  determine,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  at  not  less  than  two  cents  per  annum  per  a<.Te.  Any 
and  all  fences  or  other  movable  fixtures  erected  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  such 
pasturage  right  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  person  erecting  the  same,*  and  mav 
be  removed  therefrom  before  or  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  sucn 
right,  but  if  not  removed  within  such  last-named  period  shall  remain  and  be  a  part 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  same  may  be  situated. 

Sec.  24.  That  upon  the  nonpayment  of  the  rent  on  anv  land  so  leased  when  the 
same  is  due  and  payable  or  upon'failure  or  refusal  of  the  lessee  to  furnish  additional 
surety  for  any  deferred  payments  when  re<)uested  so  to  do  by  the  l)oard,  or  if  the 
leasee  shall  fail  in  any  manner  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  his  lease,  or  violates 
any  of  the  conditions  thereof,  the  board  may,  at  its  option  declare  such  lease  forfeited 
ani  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  or  any  person  by  him  authorized  mav  take 
immediate  possession  thereof,  together  with  all  the  improvements  thereon  and  relet 
the  same  as  other  vacant  lands  are  leased. 

Sec.  25.  That  any  lessee  may  at  the  termination  of  his  lease  remove  any  or  all 
improvements  of  a  movable  character,  including  buildings  and  fences  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  leased  premises  by  him,  or  any  person  having  transferred  to  him,  and 
ne  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  thereon  to  harvest  or  remove  any  growing  crop 
thereon  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease:  Provided,  however ,  That  in  case  the  lessee  is 
in  default  for  nonpayment  of  rent  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remove  such  improve- 
ments or  make  such  entry  to  secure  crops  until  all  arrearage  of  rent  is  fully  paid: 
And  provided  further.  That  such  improvements  and  growing  crops  shall  be  removed 
within  sixty  (fays  after  the  termination  of  such  lease  and  not  thereafter. 

Sec.  26.  That  all  bids  or  applications  for  leases  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
commissioner  of  public  lands,  who  shall  file  said  bids  or  applications  for  leases  in  his 
office.  That  the  board  of  public  lands  shall  provide  for  tne  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  receiving  such  bids  or  applications. 

Sec.  27.  That  all  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  sale,  leasing,  managing,  and 
control  of  said  lands,  or  in  investing,  managing,  and  collecting  any  permanent  fund 
or  income  thereof  under  the  control  of  said  board  of  public  lands  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  or  income  derived  from  the  same,  and  shall,  unless  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  some  particular  fund,  be  charged  to  the  different  objects  to  which  said 
lands  or  permanent  funds  belong  in  proportion  to  the  rentals,  interest,  income,  or 
payments  received  therefrom  during  the  then  current  or  next  preceding  quarter. 

Sec.  28.  All  funds  belonging  to  the  Territory  for  any  of  the  purposes  ror  which  the 
donations  were  made  by  the  said  act  of  Congress,  or  any  similar  act  of  Congress 
which  may  hereafter  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory^ or  of  the  State  of  New  Mextco,  are  hereby  pledged  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created,  and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  but  they  shall  be  expended  or  invested  for  the  respective  purposes  for 
which  the  same  were  created,  in  the  manner  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  29.  That  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  or  leasing  of  said  lands,  receipts  from 
pasturage,  or  from  the  investment  or  loaning  of  the  funds  belonging  to  any  of  the 
mstitutions  or  objects  mentioned  in  this  Act,  less  the  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion therewith  as  provided  by  section  twenty-seven,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  institution  or  object  for  w^hich  such 
lands  were  selected,  and  shall  be  paid  out  to  or  for  such  institution  or  object,  or 
invested  according  to  law:  I^ovided,  That  the  Territorial  treasurer  shall  quarterly, 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  make  a 
complete  exhibit  of  all  moneys  applicable  to  the  use  and  support  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  Territory  and  shall  deliver  the  same  duly  certified  to  the  Territorial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and  within  twenty  days  thereafter  the  Terri- 
torial superintendent  shall  make  the  apportionment  of  said  moneys  to  the  various 
counties  according  to  the  pro  rata  enumeration  of  school  children  in  each  county  last 
returned  from  the  county  superintendent,  and  shall  certify  the  apportionment  of 
each  county  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  and  Territorial  auditor,  and  to  the  treasurer 
and  superintendent  of  each  county,  and  the  Territorial  auditor  shall  draw  his  order 
on  the  Territorial  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  each  county  for  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  county;  and  said  moneys  so  apportioned  shall  be  apportioned 
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and  distributed  in  said  county  according  to  the  provisions  governing  the  apportion- 
ment and  distribution  of  other  Territorial  funds. 

Sec.  30.  That  whenever  any  school  section,  that  is,  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six, 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  public  domain  which  may  be  selected  or  segregated  for 
the  purpwDses  of  this  act,  is  occupied  by  any  person  or  persons,  such  person  or  persons 
havmg  made  improvements  thereon,  such  person  or  persons  shall  have  the  preference 
right  to  lease  such  section  of  a  part  thereof  so  occupied  and  improved,  ana  when  the 
same  may  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  such  person  or  persons  shall  have  the  preference 
right  of  purchase  thereof:  Provided j  A  claim  for  such  rights  shall  be  fileu  with  the 
commissioner  of  public  lands  within  ninety  davs  from  the  date  of  the  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  selection  of  said  land,  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  in  case  of  school  sections:  And  provided  further^ 
Whenever  any  school  section,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  public 
domain  which  may  be  selected  and  segregated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  which 
may  be  occupied  or  used  as  a  cemetery  or  burial  ground  by  any  person  or  persons 
or  community,  such  persons  or  community  shall  have  the  preference  right  to  pur- 
chase the  same  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  said  section  or  parts 
thereof  so  used  shall  not  be  leased  under  the  provision  of  the  act,  except  for  cemetery 
purposes  to  the  persons  or  community  occupying  the  same  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  31.  The  said  board  hereby  created  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in 
order  to  immediately  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  secure  the  lands  already  donated  to 
the  Territorjr  by  the  act  of  Congress  herein  mentioned,  it  being  impossible  for  the 
Territory  to  imiuediately  provide  the  same  owing  to  its  financial  condition,  to  con- 
tract for  a  sale  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  of  the  lands 
authorized  by  the  said  a(;t  of  Congress  before  mentioned  to  be  sold  and  disposed  of 
for  the  best  price  obtainable,  and  for  a  sum  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  acre,  sufl5- 
cient  to  realize  the  amount  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  out  of  which  amount  when 
so  realized  the  fees  of  the  ofiices  of  the  various  land  offices  where  anv  of  the  lands  so 
donated  by  said  act  of  Congress  may  be  situate,  shall  be  paid,  and  the  remainder 
thereof,  if  any,  mav  be  used  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  auditor 
of  this  Territory  shall  make  a  levy  each  year  hereafter  on  all  taxable  property  in 
this  Territory  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  to  the  institution  or  the  beneficiaries  in  the  act  of 
Congress  provided  for  the  amount  of  money  which  shall  be  realized  upon  the  lands 
of  any  such  institution  or  beneficiaries,  which  may  be  sold  as  provided  for  in  this 
section,  and  such  levy  shall  continue  from  year  to  year  until  tiie  total  amount  so 
realized  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  without  interest. 

Sec.  32.  Said  board  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  contract  for  sale,  sell  for 
cash,  and  to  sell  for  part  cash  and  for  part  deferred  payments,  and  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  sell,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  upon  such  notice  as  the  board 
may  prescribe,  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  centum  of  all  the  lands  granted  to  the  Territory'  of 
New  Mexico,  which  are  saleable  under  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  granteti  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  at  the  best  price 
obtainable,  which  shall  in  no  instance  be  less  than  three  dollars  per  acre  for  timber 
or  agricultural  land,  nor  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre  for  grazing  land  upon  which 
there  is  permanent  water,  nor  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  for 
dry  grazing  land  ui>on  which  there  is  no  permanent  water:  Provided^  That  no  deed 
shall  in  any  case  issue  until  the  entire  purchase  price  has  been  paid.  And  the  said 
board  is  erupowered  and  directed,  before  any  further  sales  are  made,  to  classify  all 
lands  selected  under  said  act  of  Congress  as  timber  lands,  agricultural  lands,  or' dry 
grazing  lands,  such  classification  to  be  based  upon  information  obtained  from  the 
surveyor-general's  office,  or  from  the  locating  agent  selecting  such  lands  under  said 
act  of' Congress.  All  moneys  received  on  account  of  sales  of  such  lands,  after  deduct- 
ing all  neces.*«ary  costs,  salaries,  and  expenses  that  may  have  been  incurred  in  the 
management,  protection,  and  sale  of  said  lands,  shall  be  deposited  w^ith  the  Territorial 
treasurer,  and  by  him  placed  as  separate  funds  for  the  benefit  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
respective  institutions  and  purposes  for  which  said  lands  were  granted.  Except 
where  some  other  provision  nas  been  made  for  the  disposal  of  funds  arising  ft*om  the 
sale  of  said  lands,  such  funds  are  herebv  made  available  for  the  use  of  such  of  said 
institutions  as  has  been  created  and  located  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
equipment  or  improvement  thereof,  or  for  investment,  and  may  be  drawn  in  the 
manner  now  provided  by  law  for  drawing  other  funds,  upon  resolutions  of  the  board 
of  regents  or  other  governing  body  of  the  institution  requiring  the  same,  stating  that 
the  money  is  required  for  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  purposes  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  resolution,  and  no  part  of  the  principal  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for 
current  expenses,  salaries,  or  any  other  form  of  maintenance,  but  the  income  derived 
from  the  investment  of  such  funds  may  be  so  used.  When  two  such  institutions  are 
included  in  the  same  designation  in  said  act  of  Congress,  the  fund  appertaining  to  the 
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in-atitations  so  designated  shall  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and  the  lands  so 
gmnted  shall  be  held  for  their  benefit  in  like  proportidn. 

Sec.  33.  The  said  board  of  public  lands  shall  aaopt  a  seal,  and  all  contracts,  leases, 
and  deeds  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  signed  by 
the  jjovernor  and  attested  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  with  the  sealof  said 
hoard  affixed,  and  all  suclT  contracts,  leases,  ana  deeds  heretofore  or  hereafter  so 
executed  shall  be  entitled  to  record  without  acknowledgment,  and  the  record  thereof 
in  the  county  in  which  the  land  affected  thereby  is  situated  shall  constitute  construct- 
ive notice  to' all  persons  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Sbc*.  34.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  of  irrigation,  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  le^slative 
council,  to  serve  for  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Said  com- 
misBion  shall  elect  from  among  their  members  a  president  and  secretary'.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  investigate  ana  select  the  most  suitafile  sites  for 
permanent  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  also  to  designate  such  tracts  of  public  land  capable  of  irrigation  from 
such  reser\-oir8  as  it  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  advisable  to  locate  and  select  for 
the  Territory  under  said  act  of  Congress,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  lands,  resulting  from  the  establishment  and  construction  of  such  reser- 
voirs, for  which  purposes  said  commission  may  employ  all  necessary  expert  assist- 
ants; and  such  'commission  shall  notify  the  commission  authorized  to  select  such 
lands  of  the  location  of  such  reservoir  sites  and  public  lands  available  for  irrigation 
thereunder.  And  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  lands  donated  to 
the  Territory  under  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  referred  to,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  reservoirs  and  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  shall  be 
expended  or  invested  by  the  Territorial  treasurer  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  said  irrigation  commission,  for  the  pur- 
vf)ee  of  aiding  and  securing  the  establishment  of  permanent  water  reservoirs,  as 
herein  or  her^ter  prescribe  by  law.  Whenever  any  person,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration shall  have  obtained  the  right  to  appropriate  ana  acquire  the  lawful  use  and 
ownership  of  water  sufficient  for  the  permanent  cultivation  and  irrigation,  by  means 
of  reservoirs,  of  lands  belonging  to  this  Territory  which  may  have  been  selected  for 
the  establishment  of  permanent  water -reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes  under  the 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  and  shall  satisfy  the  irrigation  commission  of  their  good 
faith  and  ability  to  so  construct  the  same  if  aided  and  assisted  by  a  contract  for  the 
?ale  of  a  portion  of  said  lands  so  belonging  to  said  Territory  for  said  purpose,  then  it 
nhall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  said  irri- 
gation commission,  to  contrtwjt  with  such  person,  association,  or  corporation  that  in 
the  event  of  the  construction  of  such  reservoir  or  reservoirs  whereby  sufficient  water 
for  the  permanent  irrigation  and  cultivation  of  said  lands  shall  be  secured,  the  Terri- 
tory will  pay  to  such  person,  association,  or  corporation  so  constructing  such  reservoir 
or  reservoirs,  in  aid  of  such  construction,  and  after  the  same  shall  have  been  con- 
i^tnicted  and  completed  to  the  satis^tion  of  said  irrigation  commission,  such  propor- 
tion, not  exceeding  seventy-five  per  centum,  as  said  board  may  deem  advisable,  of  the 
proceeds  of  leases  and  sales  of  such  of  said  lands  granted  and  located  for  reservoir 
purposes  as  may  be  rendered  capable  of  permanent  irrigation  and  cultivation  by 
means  of  such  construction,  or  which  may  be  necessary  for  right  of  way  or  occupa- 
tion for  such  reservoirs  and  the  structures  appurtenant  thereto,  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  all  for  any  one  irrigation  enterprise,  and  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
the  amount  of  money  actually  expended  for  such  construction.  And  upon  the  due 
completion  of  said  construction,  to  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  to  that  effect  by  the 
irrigation  commission,  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  public 
lands,  in  such  form  and  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
«id  commissioner  of  public  lands,  the  person,  association,  or  corporation  so  con- 
structing such  reservoir  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Territorial  treasurer  out 
of  the  fund  appertaining  thereto,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor,  such  agreed  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  of  lands  as  aforesaid,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  acres  for 
any  one  enterprise,  as  in  such  contract  provided,  as  and  when  the  said  proceeds  may 
he  realized.  Said  irrigation  commission  shall,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  embracing  all  available  infor- 
mation concerning  the  best  method  of  improving  the  Rio  Grande  and  increasing  the 
surface  flow  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  also  concerning  the  subject  ofirri- 
gation  and  water  supply,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  Territory  cultivated  by  means 
of  irn^tion,  the  extent  of  the  present  and  proposed  system  of  storage  reservoirs,  the 
conditions  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  with  reference  to  irri^tion  and 
water  rights,  and  such  other  facts  as  they  may  deem  proper,  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  needed  legislation  on  any  of  such  subjects.    The  members  of  said 
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irrigation  commission  shall  each  be  entitled  to  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per 
day  for  each  day  actually  niBcessary  to  perform  the  duties  herein  required,  not 
exceeding  twenty  days  in  any  one  year,  and  their  necessary  expenses,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  services  herem  required  to  be  performed  by  them.  All  expenses 
incurred  by  the  commission,  to  be  certified  by  the  secretary  thereof  and  approved 
by  the  president,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  leased  and  sold  under 
this  act  which  are  credited  to  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  reser- 
voirs for  irrigating  purposes  and  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

CHAPTBR  SIXTY-NINE,    LAWS   NINETEEN   HUNDRED   AND   ONE. 

Sec.  16.  The  said  board  of  public  lands  is  authorized  to  pav  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  the  public  lands  heretofore  made  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
services  of  attorneys  at  Washington,  rendereil  and  to  be  rendered,  employed  under 
direction  of  said  board  in  securing  action  on  the  approval  of  land  selections  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  20,  1901. 

supplemental  report. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Landh, 

Sfinta  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  18,  190^. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  following  transactions  of  this  office 
for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1902. 
Respectfully  submitted.  Alpheus  A.  Keen, 

Vomml».noi\er. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Leases  of  common  school  lands, 
[Approved  by  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1902.] 


County. 

Number 
of  leases. 

Amount 
of  rental. 

• 
1                   County. 

Number  |  Amount 
of  leases,  of  rental. 

Bernalillo 

4 
50 
12 

1 
25 

6 
62 
16 

1 
11 

S89.60 

Otero 

6 
15 
2 
4 

7 
1 

$89.60 

Chaves .       

1,484.80 

I  San  Miguel 

436.40 

Colfax 

362.40 
25.60 

716.80 

318.80 
1,678.75 

623.95 
12.80 

271.80 

!  Santa  Fe 

25.60 

Dona  Ana 

Sierra : 

64.00 

Eddy  

1  Socorro 

259.20 

Grant                  

1  Taos 

:v>  no 

Guadalupe 

■  Union 

52  '     1,250.00 

Lincoln 

!  Valencia 

6^         115.20 

1          Total 

Mora  *.!'.!*.*.'..!'.!!!!.!!!.!..... 

281        7.8.^17.30 

Unapproved  leases  of  common  school  lands. 
[On  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  D.  C] 
Number  of  leases,  47;  representing  a  rental  of  $848. 

Applications  to  lease  awarded,  'not  yet  completed  by  applicants. 
Number  of  applicants,  58;  representing  a  rental  of  $970.74. 

Apportionment  of  common  school  income  fund,  April  15,  IBO'^. 

[By  Hon.  J.  Francisco  Chavez,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  according  to  the  pro  rata  enu- 
meration of  school  children  in  each  county  last  returned  by  the  county  superintendent.] 


County. 


Bernalillo . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana  . . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Gaudalu|>e  . 

Lincoln 

Luna 

Mora 

McKinley  .. 
Otero 


Number 

children 

of  school 

age. 


7,952 

1,706 

'S,(m 

3.119 

1,184 

3,597 

1,671 

1,739 

759 

3,943 

616 

962 


Appor- 
tion- 
ment. 


8520. 13 
111.67 
198.50 
204.13 

77.50 
235. 46 
109.38 
113. 86 

49.08 
258.11 

40.32 

62.97 


County. 


Number 

,  children 

of  school 

age. 


Rio  Arriba.. 
San  Juan  ... 
San  Miguel. 
Santa  Fe  . . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia  ... 


3,886 
1,296 
7,892 
5,600 
1,162 
4.145 
3,480 
1,774 
3,347 


Total  . 


JiQitizorl  hy 


Gbogl< 


Appor- 
tion- 
ment. 


84.  S3 
516. 51 
3tk>..>8 

Tt;.  IX". 
2n.42 
227.  S) 
116.13 
221. 10 


4,116.51 
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Apportionment  of  common  school  income  fund,  June  19, 1902. 
[By  Hon.  J.  Francisco  Chavez.] 


Bernalillo 

7,952 

1,706 

3,034 

8,119 

1,184 

3,597 

1,671 

1,739 

759 

8,943 

616 

%2 

«602.30     Rio  Arriba 

131.36     SanJuan 

3,886 
1,296 
7,892 
5,600 
1,162 
4,145 
3,480 
1,774 
3,347 

9299.22 

rbftvea 

99.79 

Colfax 

283.02  1   San  Misruel 

597.68 

Dona  Ana 

240.16     SanUiFe 

426.40 

Eddv 

91.17  .   Sierra  

89.47 

Grant 

276. 97      Socorro 

819. 17 

GHudalnpe 

128.67      Tao« 

267.96 

Lincoln 

133.90  ''  Union 

136.60 

Luna 

58.44     Valencia 

257. 72 

More 

303.61 
47.43                Total 

McKinley 

62,864 

4, 815. 71 

Oteru 

74.07   , 

RECAPITULATION. 

Apponlonment  April  15,1902 $4,116.51 

Apportionment  June  19, 1902 4,815.71 


Total  apportionment  for  six  months  ending  June  30, 1902 8, 932. 22 

Total  amount  available  deposited  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  (1902)  i>vith  the 
Territorial  treasurer,  as  shown  by  his  official  receipts  on  flle,  together  with  unapportioned 

btJance($1.394.97),  January  1,1902 9,150.41 

Amount  unapportioned 218. 19 

F\rt  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  Territory  by  the 

UniUd  States. 

[To  be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  within  the  Territory,  section  4,  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21, 1899.    (Stat., 

Ma)'  14,  1902.  Received  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1901 $2,530.45 

Land  sales,  belonging  to  the  following  institutions. 

Name:  Insane  asylum;  acreage,  908.59;  amount  paid,  $2,725.68. 

Territorial  selections. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

["Chapter  G9,  laws  1901,  board  of  public  lands,  is  authorized  to  pav  out  of  the  aroceeds  of  sales 
of  the  public  lands  heretofore  made  the  sum  of  Sl.OUO  for  services  of  attorneys  at  Washington,  ren- 
'lered  in  securing  action  on  the  approval  of  land  selections  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  as 
evidenced  by  receipted  voucher  on  nle.] 

March  3,  1902.  Alphonso  Hart -^ $500 

The  historical  building  knofm  as  "  The  Palace,^*  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  lands 

connected  therewith. 


RECEIPTS. 

Jan.  1, 1902.  Cash  on  hand $401.80 

N.  B.  Laughlin,  six  months'  rent  from  Jan.  1,1902 78.00 

l>.  M.  WWte,  six  months'  rent  from  Jan.  1,1902 78.00 

Simon  Noshaum,  postmaster,  six  months'  rent  from  Jan.  1, 1902 300. 00 

F.  Andrews  &  Co.,  alfalfa  crop  grown  in  1902 16. 25 

874.05 

DISBITWEMENTS. 

W2,  E.  J.  Post  &  Co.,  lock,  and  express  charges  on  same 10. 11 

863. 94 
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The  Agricultural  College  (of  New  Mexico)  exhibit  showed  a  peach 
weighing  lOi  ounces,  and  a  Pride  of  the  Rio  Grande  weighed  lOi 
ounces. 

A  bunch  of  Muscat  gi'apes,  grown  as  far  north  as  Espanola,  weighed 
25  ounces,  though  not  ripe,  and  Stanwick  nectarines  from  the  same 
locality  reached  6f  ounces  in  weight. 

Practically^  all  the  .irrigated  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  ,  The  soil  of  the  Rio  Gmnde  and  Pecos  valleys,  for 
instance,  is  highly  fertile,  and  irrigation  has  demonstrated  its  adapt- 
ability to  both  viticulture  and  horticulture.  A  good  quality  of  wine 
could  be  produced  by  care  in  selecting  the  proper  species  of  grapes. 
This  has  already  been  shown  by  what  has  been  achieved  in  that  direc- 
tion. Altogether,  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  w^ork  of  enomious  value 
to  the  Territory. 

VITICULTURE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  New  Mexico  is  splendidl}^  adapted 
to  the  production  of  grapes. 

There  is  wide  opportunity  in  this  line  of  industry  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  winery  at  some  central  point  in  the  Rio  Grande,  such 
as  Belen.  Tne  present  wine  production  is  far  .below  the  demand. 
Parties  having  experience  in  modern  methods  will  here  discover  an 
inviting  field  for  exploitation,  and  the}'  will  find  the  native  grape 
growers,  who  produce  the  Mission  grape  almost  exclusively,  ready  to 
welcome  them  and  to  cooperate  with  them. 

SUPERIORITY   IN   FLAVOR. 

The  chief  gi'ape-growing  sections  are  throughout  the  Rio  Grande 
Vallev  from  Espanola  south,  along  some  parts  of  the  Pecos,  in  the 
Mesilla  Valle}-,  and  in  parts  of  San  Juan  Countj',  the  largest  produc- 
tion being  in  the  central  Rio  Grande  region;  and  the  flavor  of  the 
better  varieties  grown  here  is  so  fully  pronounced  that  a  Colorado 
authority  on  viticulture,  writing  of  grape  culture  in  New  Mexico,  has 
been  moved  to  declare  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  Ter- 
ritory will  be  supplying  the  connoisseurs  of  California  cities  with  their 
choicest  grapes  for  table  use.  This  would  indeed  be  "carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle,"  but  the  peculiarly  delicate  flavor  and  high  gi'ade  of  the 
New  Mexico  table  grape  would  seem  to  justify  so  extravagant  a 
prophecy. 


IN   THE   MESILLA   VALLEY. 


Among  the  natives  the  grape  is  the  principal  fruit  raised  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley,  although  many  of  the  American  farmers  own  good 
vineyards.  The  former  grow  the  Mission  grape  almost  exclusively, 
whereas  the  latter  mostly  raise  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Ham- 
burg, Gros  Colmar,  and  other  so-called  California  varieties,  all  of 
which  thrive  perfectly. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  the  shipping 
season  usually  lasts  till  about  the  last  week  in  October.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made,  but  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  sell  the  fruit  for 
table  use.     During  the  season  large  quantities  are  shipped,  mostly  in 
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l(>-pound  baskets,  to  all  the  towns  in  New  Mexico  and  to  many  of  the 
markets  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Texas,  Louisiana,  etc. 

WINE  INDUSTRY   IN    NEW   MEXICO. 

On  this  subject,  "The  wine  industry  of  New  Mexico."  I  am  in- 
debted to  Judge  J.  F.  Weilandy,  of  Santa  Fe,  an  authority  on  gmpe 
culture,  for  the  following: 

The  \'ariety  of  grape  cultivated  in  New  Mexico  by  the  ancient  Spanish  settlers,  and 
in  cultivation  to  this  day  by  their  descendants,  is  known  commonly  as  the  Mission 
grape,  and  was  originally  brought  to  the  new  continent  from  Spain. 

This  name  was  very  pirobably  given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  aft«r  the  occupation  of 
California  by  the  Americans  it  was  found  by  them  growing  on  the  missions  estab- 
lished hy  Franciscan  monks  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  first  of  which,  San  Diego,  was 
erected  m  1769.  This  variety  of  grape  is  not  known  to  the  Mexicans  by  the  name 
above  mentioned,  being  simply  called  by  them  "la  uva  del  pais,"  the  grai)e  of  the 
country.  It  is  in  all  likelihood  the  same  kind  of  grape  met  in  all  the  Spanish- 
American  states  of  South  America  as  far  south  as  Argentina  and  Chile,  wnere  it 
seems  to  be  cultivated  under  the  local  designation  of  **uva  de  pescado,"  fish  grape. 
The  plant  belongs  botanically  to  the  order  '*  li^ar^/r,"  and  is  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Old  World  grape — the  **  VUxh  vinifera^^ — which  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars from  the  northern  fox  grape,  the  summer  grape,  and  other  indigenous  wild 
grapes  found  in  the  forests  of  North  America. 

Although  perhaps  not  material  to  the  purpose  for  which  this  short  monograph  is 
written,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  botanists  seem  to  agree  that  this  climbing 
vine  came  originally  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  earliest  times,  not  to  the  Asiatics  only,  but  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  the  other 
nations  of  southern  Europe. 

As  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  our  common  ancestor,  Noah,  who 
was  the  earliest  patron  of  husbandry  of  whom  history  makes  mention,  planted  a 
rineyard  some  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  made 
wine  which  he  api)ear9  to  have  used  rather  injudiciously  when  he  drank  of  it  for  the 
first  time. 

While  it  is  not  now  possible  to  definitely  ascertain  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
grape  culture  in  New  Mexico,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  introducetl  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  long  before  the  first  grapevines  were  planted  in  California,  and  that 
it  Is  to  the  monks,  who  were  the  first  to  plant  grapes  and  make  wine  in  n^any  parts 
of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  that  America  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  gift. 

There  are  no  data,  at  least  no  reliable  data,  given  through  which  the  values  of  the 
wine  product  of  New  Mexico  could  be  ascertained;  for  exaggerations,  such  as  that  an 
acre  of  vineyard  will  yield  1,360  gallons  of  wine  on  an  average,  are  not  deserving  of 
notice.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  does  not  amount  to  one  tithe  of  the  production  of 
wine  in  California,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  reached  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
eallons  in  addition  to  other  products  derived  from  her  grapes,  such  as  vinegar, 
bnmdj,  etc.  Fifty  years  ago  the  only  wine  fomid  in  California  consisted  of  small 
'Quantities  made  by  the  **  fathers"  for  their  own  use  on  the  missions. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   NEW   VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES  IN   NEW   MEXICO. 

There  is  no  reason  conceivable  why,  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  good  results 
are  not  attainable  in  wine  culture  in  this  Territory  as  in  California,  where  it  repre- 
sents a  money  value  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  annually.  If  the  climate 
of  the  Pacific  coast  possesses  some  advantages  over  ours,  it  is  in  other  respects  subject 
to  8ome  drawbacks. 

Up  to  the  present  date  no  injurious  insects  or  fungoid  diseases  of  any  kind  affect- 
ing the  grape  have  made  their  appearance  in  New  Mexico.  The  phylloxera,  or 
>rrape-root  louse,  which  has  done  such  immense  damage  in  France  and  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  reac^hed  some  localities  in  Cali- 
fornia; the  thripe,  or  leaf-roller;  the  rose-chafer,  and  other  insect  pests  are  unknown 
here.  The  oidium  of  Europe,  the  downv  mildew,  the  black  rot,  which  causes  the 
lorries  to  rot  and  drop,  have  never  been  heard  of  in  our  vineyards. 

Various  agencies  seem  to  have  contributed  to  a  slow  development  of  our  wine 
industry.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  must  l)e  sought  in  the  persistency  to  cultivate  a 
variety—the  so-called  Mission  grape — which  in  California  has  been  nearly-  entirely 
supplanted  by  more  valuable  and  prolific  sorts,  producing  wine  superior  m  quality 
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and  more  salable  in  the  markets,  being  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer 
who  are  for  the  most  part  Europeans. 

The  Mission  variety  is  good  enough  where  other  and  better  grapes  can  not  be  had, 
but  its  defects  overbalance  ite  good  qualities.  It  originated  in  a  southern  climate, 
and  its  vine  is  not  hardy,  requiring  protection  in  winter  even  as  far  south  as  El  Pano 
against  very  moderate  frosts.  It  is  late  in  maturation,  and  does  not  get  ripe  in  the 
central  and  northern  sections  of  the  Territory,  where — a  fact  but  little  known — early 
European,  as  well  as  improved  native  American  grapes  can  be  grown  with  perfect 
success,  bearing  abundant  crops,  from  which  both  white  and  red  wines  can  be  pret«Bed 
equal  if  not  superior  in  quality  to  the  best  vintages  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  wine  of  the  Mission  grape  when  new  is  harsh  in  flavor  and  has  an  earthy  taste. 
It  must  be  said  in  its  favor  that  when  it  is  well  made  and  well  kept  and  caretl  for 
during  eight  or  ten  years,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  our  small  vintures,  it  gradu- 
ally ripens  into  a  really  fine  wine,  resembling  somewhat  sherry  or  port  wine.  But 
how  many  grape  growers  can  afford  to  keep  the  wine  ten  years' before  they  sell  it? 

CULTURE  OF   NATIVE   QKAFES. 

At  an  early  date  experiments  were  made  in  the  American  colonias  to  plant  vine, 
yards  with  grapevines  brought  from  Europe,  but  all  the  attempts  resulted  in  failures 

Experienced  vignerons  were  sent  from  Europe,  and  vines  of  the  best  varieties  then 
known  set  out  in  several  of  the  colonies,  but  it  was  discovered  that  after  a  short  time 
the  vines  sickened  and  died.  It  was  not  known  at  that  early  date  of  American  viti- 
culture that  these  failures  were  due  to  the  invasion  of  two  insidious  foes  of  the  grape, 
both  indigenous  in  North  America,  the  oidium,  or  downy  mildew,  and  the  phyl- 
loxera, and  whose  attacks  are  fatal  to  the  foreign  varieties,  while  the  more  robust  and 
hardy  American  sorts  remain  unscathed. 

The  failure  of  the  European  grape  to  succeed  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  spurred 
the  grape  fanciers  to  renewed  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  ameliorate  the  native  grapes 
found  growing  wild  in  the  forests  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
hybrids  and  seedlings  have  been  obtained,  of  which  the  Concord,  a  descendant  of 
tne  VUis  lahrmca  or  northern  fox  grape,  is  perhaps  the  best-known  type,  although 
many  growers  are  now  discarding  it  for  newer  and  better  varieties. 

Some  twenty-five  distinct  species  of  these  native  wild  grapes  are  said  bv  the  bot- 
anists to  be  found  in  North  America,  and  the  efforts  constantly  ^ing  on  to  }iybridize 
and  improve  these  grapes  have  been  followed  by  such  proniismg  results  that  many 
of  them,  like  the  Catawba,  Diamond,  Brighton,' Eaton,  Moore,  and  others  of  this 
class,  already  produce  wines  that  compare  favorably  with  good  European  brands  in 
body,  aroma,  and  a  certain  fruit  flavor  peculiarly  pleasing  to  many  American  palates. 

To  sum  up  the  valuable  qualities  of  these  improved  native  grapes,  I  will  again  sug- 
gest here  tnat  thev  are  prolific  as  well  as  early  bearers,  and  that,  being  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  Mexico,  the  vines  do  not  need  to  be  protectea  in  win- 
ter, like  the  Mission  grape  and  some  of  the  more  tender  foreign  gnipes,  a  fact  to  be 
taken  into  account,  because  it  saves  much  unnecessary  labor  in  autumn  and  spring. 

To  any  person  that  may  desire  to  try  grape  culture  in  this  Territory  the  planting 
of  the  best  varieties  of  native  grapes  can  be  recommended  safely. 

GRAPES   FOR  SOUTHERN   NEW    MEXICO. 

In  making  the  comments  that  precede  the  writer  does  not  desire  to  be  understood 
as  intending  to  disparage  the  historic  wine  grape  of  Europe,  beloved  by  Bacchus  and 
his  merry  Bacchantes,  and  popularly  known  in  our  country  under  the  name  of  Cali- 
fornia grape.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  l)elief  that  it  has  the  certainty  of  a  great 
future  carved  out  for  it  in  New  Mexico,  with  its  ideal  climate  and  soil  for  the  grape, 
when  suitable  sorts  and  methods  of  culture  are  introduced  among  us  by  experienced 
men.  Of  these  we  have  already  some,  but  we  need  more.  The  l>est  soil  for  the  wine 
grape  is  a  warm  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  coarse  gravel  being  even  better  than  fine 
sand  to  produce  the  l)est  classes  of  wine.  A  comparatively  hot  and  dry  summer 
temperature,  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  such  as  New  Mexico  Vnjoys,  is  its  ideal  cli- 
mate. It  does  not  thrive  in  a  cool,  wet  atmosphere  like  that  of  Great  Britain; 
neither  can  it  endure  the  moist  heat  of  the  rainy  seasons  prevailing  in  the  Tropics, 

The  so-calle<l  "Rio  Abajo,'*  or  lower  Rio  (ininde  Valley,  from  Bernalillo  to  La*< 
Cnices  and  Mesilla,  and  jx)rtionsof  the  Pecos  Valley,  are  particularly  adapted  t/)  this 
kind  of  grape,  although  the  bluffs  and  uplands,  where  irrigation  can  l>e  given,  an.» 
even  better  than  the  lowlands. 

The  cultivation  of  some  of  the  superior  kinds  among  that  class  of  grapes  has  been 
tested  in  New  Mexico  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  proved  entirely  successful.     In 
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Las  Cnicee  the  Black  Hamburg,  ChasBelaa,  and  other  varieties  of  the  Vitijt  nnifera 
family  have  lx)me  and  fruite<.i  for  many  years.  At  Los  Corrales,  in  Bernalillo 
County,  a  French  jrentleman,  M.  Louis  Alary,  who  is  one  of  the  laiyest  vineyard 
owner*  in  the  Territory',  procured  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  dossen  different  sorts  of 
the  German  and  French  varieties,  cultivated  under  the  name  of  California  grapes  in 
that  State,  among  which  were  two  or  three  kinds  of  Chasselas,  Riessling,  Zinfandel, 
Gotedel,  Medoc,  and  Burgundy,  black  varieties,  etc.,  and  he  now  makes  and  ships 
annually  several  hundred  barrels  of  wine,  mainly  of  the  claret  brands,  which  can  not 
be  told  from  the  California  clarets  that  come  here  from  that  State,  except  possibly 
that  they  are  better  in  quality  than  the  latter  wines.  His  table  grapes,  he  informed 
the  writer,  sell  in  Colorado  for  double  or  thrice  the  price  that  his  Mission  grapes 
bring,  and  he  has  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  last-mentioned 
grape,  which  he  had  at  first  planted  exclusively. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  at  Bernalillo,  ship  ever>'  vear  considerable  quantities  of 
their  red  wines  to  the  Northwestern  States  for  churcii  purposes,  for  which,  as  well 
known,  none  but  the  absolutely  pure  juice  of  the  grape  is  used.  Even  in  Santa  Fe, 
7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  the  Vith  rinifera — of  French 
origin— such  as  the  Black  and  White  Madeleine,  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  and 
some  others,  endure  ordinary  winters  without  protection  and  ripen  perfet^tly, 
although  native  American  sorts  are  safer  and  more  profitable  to  cultivate  there. 

SUGAR  BEET  IN   NEW   MEXICO. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a  special  report  on 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  which  discusses  at  length 
the  growth  of  sugar  consumption  and  the  extent  of  the  home  market. 
The  conclusion  drawn  is  that,  however  rapidly  the  production  of  sugar 
may  be  increased,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  number  of  years  to  come 
to  import  large  quantities  of  that  commodity.  At  present  we  import 
annually  2,000,000  tons  of  sujpr,  and  the  consumption  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  growth  in  population.  It  is  evident  that  it  will 
require  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sugar  factories  to  supply 
the  home  demand.  In  the  course  of  time  the  industry  sheltered  by  a 
tariff  would  become  so  well  established  that  it  could  resist  foreign  com- 
petition, especially  in  the  irrigated  region  of  the  Southwest,  where 
conditions  are  particularly  favorable  to  the  production  of  sugar  l)eets 
with  a  high  percentage  of  saccharine  matter.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  part  of  the  world  where  beet  sugar  can  be  produced  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  New  Mexico.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of 
agriculture  receiving  at  the  present  time  more  attention  from  agri- 
cultural economists  than  that  of  sugar-beet  growing.  The  capitalist, 
the  wholesale  merchant,  and  the  consumer  are  all  studying  the  subject 
from  the  individual  view  point  of  each,  and  those  who  investigate 
without  prejudice  can  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  an  irrigating  country  such  as 
New  Mexico,  where  all  the  conditions  are  of  the  most  favomble  char- 
acter, has  advantages,  present  and  prospective,  over  almost  any  other 
industry.  Such  business  combines  manufacturing  with  farming, 
thereby  utilizing  all  classes  of  labor  and  capital,  and  when  we  stop  to 
reflect  that  it  requires  about  90  per  cent  of  all  our  country's  vast 
exports  of  w^heat  and  flour  to  pav  for  the  sugar  we  import  we  need  not 
marvel  that  the  subject  is  of  sucli  deep  concern  to  farmer  and  capitalist 
and  the  public  in  general. 

NEW  Mexico's  factory. 

In  the  far-famed  Pecos  Valley  as  early  as  1891  it  was  known  that 
suffar  beets  vielding  a  very  high  per  cent  of  saccharine  could  be  grown 
in  New  Mexico.     In  that  year  a  number  of  samples  grown  in  the  Peco*5 
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Valley  were  shipped  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington 
for  analysis,  and  were  found  to  contain  14^  per  cent  of  sugar,  the 
richest  beets  giving  21.85  per  cent. 

On  April  10, 1893,  the  united  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  Bulletin  No.  36,  announced  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  series  of 
tests  with  sugar  beets,  in  which  New  Mexico  was  shown  to  lead  tfie 
world,  the  average  figures  for  this  Territory  being:  Percentage  of 
solids  in  the  beets,  19.4;  percentage  of  sugar,  15.34;  ratio  of  purity, 
83,2. 

Experiments  in  sugar-beet  growing  continued  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
until  1895,  with  results  so  satisfactory  that  in  the  following  year  the 
first  sugar  factory  in  New  Mexico  was  built  at  Eddy,  now  Carlsbad. 
This  factory  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  is  capable 
of  producing  4,000,000  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  per  season.  The 
sugar  produced  has  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  famous  French 
grades,  from  which  are  manufactured  the  best  confections  of  Paris. 

An  avei*age  of  14  tons  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  fair  crop  in  the 
Pecos  Valley.  The  factory  at  Carlsbad  pays  $4.75  per  ton  for  beets, 
delivered.  The  freight  charges  are  50  cents  per  ton  from  any  station 
on  the  Pecos  Valley  Railway.  As  most  of  the  beets  are  delivered  by 
rail,  the  farmer  therefore  realizes  at  least  $4.25  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cai*s 
at  his  nearest  station. 

This  factory  is  so  arranged  that  its  capacity  may  be  easily  doubled 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Indeed,  tfiis  would  have  been  an 
accomplished  fact  at  this  time  had  it  not  been  for  a  scarcity  of  sugar- 
beet  farmers.  A  plan  is  now  on  foot  to  locate  in  Eddv  County  a  lai^e 
colony  of  German  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  chiefly 
in  su^ar-beet  growing.  Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  advantages 
of  soil,  climate,  irrigation  facilities,  and  a  ready  home  market  for  the 
raw  product,  the  factory  has  had  some  difliculty  for  the  past  two  years 
in  securing  beets  enough  for  the  usual  "campaign,"  or  run  of  one 
hundred  da^^s.  It  seems  that  the  American  farmers  who  have  cast 
their  lot  in  this  rich  valley  are  so  engrossed  in  the  raising  of  high-bred 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  planting  of  great  alfalfa  fields,  or  in  fruit  grow- 
ing or  truck  gardening,  that  they  have  not  the  patient,  plodding  dis- 
position to  engage  in  beet  raising,  however  remunerative  it  may  prove. 
For  this  reason  Uie  Pecos  Irrigation  Company  proposes  to  plant  near 
Carlsbad  a  colony  of  foreigners,  whose  training  and  general  character- 
istics better  adapt  them  to  this  special  branch  of  agriculture. 

SAN  JUAN*S  BOAST. 

Again,  as  to  San  Juan  County  in  particular,  a  veiy  remarkable 
-exhibit  at  the  Territorial  fair  at  Albuquerque  last  fall  was  one  show- 
ing the  relative  amount  of  sugar  in  beets  grown  in  this  county  and 
those  grown  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Glass  vases  containing  beet-sugar 
from  these  two  localities  were  in  evidence,  showing  that  100  pounds 
of  Illinois  grown  beets  produced  12.1  pounds  of  sugar,  whereas  the 
same  quantity  of  San  Juan  Count}'^  grown  beets  produced  19.43  jwunds 
of  sugar,  a  v^ery  material  advantage  in  favor  of  New  Mexico. 

Throughout  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Colorado 
line,  results  appear  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Territory,  in  the  high  valley  region  about  Santa  Fe,  the 
<»ndition8  of  soil  and  climate  appetir  to  be  specially  suited  to  this  crop. 
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Here  the  uniform  temperatui'e  and  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during 
the  growing  season  seem  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  beet  than  in  almost  any  other  section  of  the  u  nited  States  in  which 
tests  have  been  made.  It  appears  from  tests  made  at  the  experimental 
station  last  year  that  Santa  Fe  grown  beets  weighing  over  10  pounds 
tested  over  12  per  cent  sugar  content,  and  smaller  beets  of  less  than 
20  ounces  contained  more  tban  20  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  yield  per  acre  with  irrigation  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
care  and  skill  in  cultivation  and  in  handling  the  crop  under  our  con- 
ditions of  climate.  The  tendency  in  over-irrigation  is  to  produce  a 
large  beet  of  small  sugar  content.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  prevail- 
ing sandy  cla}^  soil  about  Santa  Fe,  from  10  to  12  tons  of  small  beets 
of  large  sugai*  content  may  be  grown  with  even  less  water  for  irriga- 
tion than  is  usually  given  an  average  crop  of  corn.  For  sugar  making 
the  beet  most  desired  should  weigh  less  than  20  ounces  and  contain 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  sugar;  and  for  the  raising  of  this  beet  New 
Mexico  has  the  necessary  soil,  sunshine,  water,  and  cheap  labor  to 
successfully  grow  in  almost  any  quantity  desired. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  of  superior  qualitj'^ 
that  New  Mexico  invites  the  attention  of  the  sugar-makmg  interest  in 
the  country;  her  railroad  facilities  for  delivering  beets  at  a  common 
point  centrally  located  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  Territory 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Both  at  Santa  Fe  and  at  Albuquerque  may 
be  located  sugar  factories  convenient  to  the  ample  supplv  of  good 
water,  cheap  fuel,  the  best  of  limestone  in  unlimited  supply  for  factory 
use,  and  reliable  local  labor.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  has  been  the  home  of  a  native  popu- 
lation for  many  generations  accustomed  to  small  truck  farming  and 
gardening  with  irrigation,  and  already  skilled  in  the  light  Tabor 
reguired  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  all  or  so  many  of  the  conditions  for  successful 
beet-sugar  production  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality. 

FAVORABLE  LEGISLATION. 

Public  sentiment  in  New  Mexico  has  been  fully  voiced  in  the  act  of 
the  legislative  assembly  which  exempts  from  taxation  beet-sugar 
investments  in  this  Territorv  for  a  term  of  six  years.  This  act  of 
friendly  legislation  was  made  with  special  reference  to  aiding  and 
inviting  the  investment  of  outside  capital,  and  leading  business  men 
in  any  community  where  the  conditions  have  been  shown  to  be  right 
and  suitable  for  such  an  enterprise  stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  possible  with  responsible  parties  who  may  be  seeking  locations 
with  a  view  to  establishing  sugar-beet-raising  colonies  or  erecting 
sugar  factories.  Practical  sugar  makers  by  this  new  system  and  those 
interested  in  colonization  enterprises  are  invited  to  studv  New  Mex- 
ico's manifold  advantages  as  regards  this  promising  industry  of  the 
future,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  Territorv  must  rank  high  among  the  sugar- 
producing  States  of  the  Union,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  excel  all  others. 
The  natural  conditions  here  existing  all  tend  to  conjfirm  this  opinion. 
An  expert,  who  after  acquainting  himself  somewhat  with  the  con- 
ditions here,  recently  spent  some  time  in  inspecting  the  great  factories 
and  sugar-beet  farms  m  California,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  expressed 
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R.  M.  Stockton,  at  Belen,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley.    Speaking  for  the  latter  district,  Mr.  Stockton  says: 

I  have  grown  tobacco  on  a  small  scale  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  for  the  last 
thirty  years  with  ver^  satisfactory  results.  Of  varieties  for  cigars  I  have  found  the 
following  to  be  especially  adapted  for  this  locality:  Zimmer's  Spanish,  CJomstock,  and 
Habana,  an  imported  seed.  Besides  these  I  have  also  grown  Bonanza,  St-erling, 
Improved  White  Burley,  and  General  Grant.  My  opinion  is  that  the  fine  Habana 
varieties  will  do  as  well  here  as  in  Florida,  and  that  any  tobacco  grown  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  can  be  grown  with  the  same  d^ree  of  success  in  this  part  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

In  the  vicinit}^  of  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Blueher,  who  has  amassed  a 
fortune  from  truck  gardening,  has  met  with  the  most  pronounced  suc- 
cess. His  experiments  have  been  made  with  such  varieties  of  tobacco 
as  Zimmer's  Spanish,  the  Small  Cuban  Habana  and  Large  Habana,  all 
of  which  did  well;  but  the  best  reports  came  from  the  Small  Habana, 
tobacconists  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  aeclaring  it,  when  properly  cured, 
fully  the  equal  of  the  imported  Cuban  article,  and  superior  even  to 
the  high-grade  tobacco  which  in  recent  years  has  brought  Willet 
County,  Tex.,  into  widespread  fame  and  proved  so  highly  profitable 
to  the  farmers  thereabouts. 

Properly  handled,  it  is  said,  these  finer  grades  of  tobacco,  chiefly  use- 
ful for  the  manufacturing  of  cigars,  will  yield  in  New  Mexico  1,000 
Sounds  per  acre,  worth  in  the  markets  of  the  countrv  $600  to  $1,000. 
r.  C.  W .  Hunter,  a  Kentuckian,  who  is  farming  near  feernalillo,  writes 
as  follows: 

I  grew  5,000  plants  last  year  of  the  Big  Habana  variety,  and  they  did  well;  but  my 
experience  has  been  that  the  Big  Habana  grows  here  too  coarse  for  a  cigar  tobacco, 
whereas  the  Little  Habana  variety  grows  to  be  just  the  right  size,  and,  to  my  mind, 
matures  equally  as  well  in  the  Rio  6rande  Valley,  if  not  better  than  in  Kentucky  or 
any  of  the  tobacco-growing  States.  In  future,  I  think,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  crops  in  New  Mexico— as  soon  as  the  {farmers  of  the  East  and  Southeast  dis- 
cover that  they  can  make  more  clear  money  out  of  1  acre  of  tobaceo  here  than  out  of 
any  5  acres  in  the  States,  and,  from  what  I  know  of  the  Territory,  tobacco  can  be 
grown  in  most  of  the  valleys,  as  it  requires  but  little  water  after  it  is  fairly  started. 

Writing  from  Roswell  August  26  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodart 
says: 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  giving  some  attention  to  tobacco  culture  on  my 
farm  in  Chaves  Countv.  I  have  tried  as  tests  in  the  ^wth  thereof  three  varieties, 
to  wit:  Kentucky  Seed  Leaf,  Big  Habana,  and  New  Primers.  All  of  these  varieties,  I 
find,  grow  splendidly  here.  Plants  are  large,  strong,  and  thrifty;  require  but  little 
irrigation  with  proper  cultivation.  The  loss  of  plants  from  transplanting  is  very 
slight.  The  season  and  other  conditions  seem  to  be  very  favorable  to  tol)acco  culture 
in  Chaves  County.  In  curing  tobacco  here  properly  different  methods  must  be  used 
from  that  in  Kentucky  or  other  known  tobacco  countries,  in  that  it  can  not  be  prop- 
erly cured  in  an  open  buildinjr,  but  must  be  in  a  tightly  closed  house.  This  difference 
of  manner  of  curing,  I  presume,  is  caused  by  the  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  am  interested  in  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  this  country,  and  V>elieve,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  success  under  our  conditions. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  near  future  is  very  encouraging  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  and  highly  profitable  industry  in  iSew  Mexico. 
With  the  results  thus  far  attained,  with  a  soil  and  climate  that  seem  to 
be  specially  adapted  to  tobaceo  culture,  and  an  abundance  of  che^ip  and 
reliable  labor  at  hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  wav 
of  making  tobacco  raising  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  productive  wealtli 
throughout  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys. 
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COTTON   GROWING. 

In  former  years,  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  a  considemble 
quantity  of  cotton  was  raised  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts,  the  product  being  worked  up  into  cloth  by  the  native 
people,  who,  by  the  way,  are  experts  in  the  use  of  the  loom.  But 
with  the  opening  of  the  Southwest  by  the  railroads  to  communication 
with  Eastern  manufactories  cotton  planting  ceased,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  vears  no  crops  worthy  of  note  have  been  raised  in  this  Territory. 
Now,  towever,  the  production  of  this  valuable  Southern  staple  is 
beginning  to  receive  fresh  attention,  especially  at  the  hands  of  settlers 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  will  henceforth  no  doubt  be  increased  annually. 

Along  the  Eecos  Valley,  in  Eddy  and  Chaves  counties,  several  par- 
ties are  now  planting  cotton.  Mr.  J.  C.  Keith,  writing  from  Carls- 
bad, reports  that  last  year  he  agitated  the  subject  among  the  farmers, 
and  as  a  result  150  acres  were  planted  to  cotton  in  Chaves  County. 
Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  season  that  prevailed  throughout  all  t&e 
Southern  cotton-growing  States  as  well  as  in  southeastern  New  Mexico, 
the  yield  was  light,  but  tne  staple  proved  of  a  superior  qualitv.  ''This 
arid  region,"  says  Mr.  Keith,  '^aevelops  a  longer  staple  tlian  can  be 
grown  anywhere  in  the  South,  and  the  dry  autumns  enable  the  grower 
to  gather  it  clean.  We  have  the  climate,  soil,  water,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  ^pickers,'  and  one  day  in  the  very  near  future  we  will 
have  the  cotton,'' adds  Mr.  Keith. 

CLIMATE  AND  CROP  SERVICE. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  IBOX, 
Sir:  I  have^  the  honor  to  inclose  you  herewith  mv  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1902. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  M.  Hardingb, 

Section  Director. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Report  op  the  New  Mexico  Section  op  the  Climate  and  Crop  Service  op  the 
Weather  Bureau,  United  States  Department  op  Agriculture  (Cooperating 
with  the  New  Mexico  Weather  Sekvice),  foe  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30, 
1902. 

The  scheme  of  organization  of  the  section  has  not  been  changed  during  the  year. 
The  annual  Territorial  appropriation  of  $700,  passed  bv  the  assembly  of  February, 
1901,  for  necessary  printing  of  the  several  publications  oi  the  sections  is  available,  and 
sufficient  until  the  close  of  the  Territorial  fiscal  year  ending  November  30.  ^  903.  All 
other  expenses,  as  equipment,  salaries,  stationery,  etc.,  are  borne  by  tne  national 
service. 

Five  stations  were  discontinued  during  the  year  and  6  were  established,  making 
43  stations  reporting  at  the  close  of  the  year.  New  stations  are  furnished  with  a 
standard  ** cotton  region"  instrument  shelter  when  established.  Regular  reports 
are  now  being  received  from  Taos,  and  the  representation  of  this  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  in  the  reports  of  the  section  is  deemed  a  most  valuable  addition.  The  station 
at  the  summer  resort  of  Cloudcroft,  at  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento  range,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8,600  feet,  has  been  reestablished,  under  the  auspices  of  the  El 
Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  but  owing  to  changes  in  emplovees  reports  from  the 
station  have  not  been  regular.  The  stations  of  Bernalillo  and  White  Oaks,  with  rec- 
ords of  eight  and  five  years,  respectively,  were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  removal 
of  the  ob^rvers  from  the  Territory,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  observers 
to  take  their  places.    At  the  close  of  the  year  a  new  station  was  established  in  Colfax 
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County,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Barnes,  at  his  Val  Verde  Ranch,  9 
miles  west  of  the  railroad  station  of  Dorsey.  The  station  of  Eastview,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Manzano  range,  established  in  May,  1902,  with  Mr.  John  W.  Corbett  as 
observer,  is  deemed  of  special  value  to  the  service  as  representing  a  section  of  the 
country  from  which  it  has  not  been  possible  heretofore  to  receive  reports. 

The 'regular  publications  consist  of  the  Weekly  Climate  and  Crop  Bulletin,  the 
Snowfall  Bulletm,  the  Monthly  Report,  and  the  Annual  Summary.  The  Weekly 
Climate  and  the  Crop  Bulletin,  issued  during  the  growing  season,  is  made  up  from 
rei)orts  of  about  50  correspondents  who  fairly  represent  the  more  important 
agricultural  and  grazing  sections  of  the  Territory*.  Four  hundred  copies  are  issued 
in  the  bulletin  form,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  bulletin  is  widely  copied  by  the 
press  of  the  Territory.  The  Snowfall  Bulletin  summarizes  the  reports  of  about  125 
correspondents  reporting  the  depth  of  snow  in  their  vicinity,  etc.,  and  is  issued  at 
the  close  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Only  250  copies  are 
issued  in  bulletin  fonn,  depending  upon  the  press  of  the  Territory  for  further  distri- 
bution of  the  subject-matter.  The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  furnish  information  from 
time  to  time  of  the  amount  of  snow  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  mountains  and 
about  the  headwaters  of  streams,  and  concurrent  information  concerning  present 
and  prospective  water  supplv.  The  Monthly  Report  is  a  tabulated  presentation  of 
the  meteorological  data  of  tfie  several  stations  of  the  section,  with  pertinent  discus- 
sion. The  Annual  Summary  is  a  summarized  tabulation  of  the  yearly  data  of  the 
stations  of  the  section.  The  Monthly  Report  and  the  Annual  Summary  are  neatly 
printed  quarto  pamphlets;  500  of  the  former  are  issued  each  month,  and  600  of  the 
latter  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

VALUABLE   RECORDS. 

The  'records  of  tempemture  and  precipitation  made  by  the  army  surgeons  at  the 
several  posts  extend  in  several  cases  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  climate  and  crop  service  in  1895  these  records  have 
been  continued  by  the  comjjleter  reports  of  the  volunteer  observers  of  the  section, 
so  that  accurate  and  trustworthy  data  of  almost  every  climatic  district  of  the 
Territory  are  available.  Without  doubt  the  scientific  correlation  of  this  data  and  its 
wide  distribution  is  an  influential  factor  in  attracting  the  tourist  and  the  settler. 
The  time  is  past  when  fairly  well-informed  people  of  the  East  look  upon  New 
Mexico  only  as  a  land  of  sage  brush,  cactus,  and  scorching  sun.  The  advertisement 
of  its  climate,  in  connection  with  its  resources,  shows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
its  extensive  territory  possea^jes  excellent  conditions  for  sustaining  life  under  circum- 
stances more  comfortable  than  almost  anvwhere  else  on  the  globe.  And  further 
than  this,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  sick,  and 
indorsed  by  the  best  medical  authorities,  that  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  possesses, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  special  qualities  necessary  for  the  alleviation  and  cure 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  kindred  diseases.  After  the  most  careful  study  of 
the  subject,  and  with  the  experience  of  its  medical  servants  in  every  section  of  the 
countrv,  the  Government  selected  Fort  Stanton  and  Fort  Bayard,  in  New  Mexico, 
as  the  locations  best  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  such  diseases. 

That  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  is  more  than  an  experiment  is  shown 
by  the  recent  additional  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  improvement  and  extension. 
The  collection  of  this  climatic  data  is  made  possible  through  the  volunteer  work  of 
citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  who  receive  no  money  compensation  for 
their  services.  The  manifestation  of  such  public  spirit  calls  for  the  highest  commen- 
dation from  the  general  public,  whom  they  so  generously  benefit  and  serve. 

CROP   REVIEW,  SEASON  OP   1901. 

January  was  unusually  mild  and  pleasant,  with  nearly  the  normal  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation. There  was  some  slight  complaint  of  drought  on  the  ranges  of  the  extreme 
northeast  and  in  some  sections  of  the  southeast,  but  stock  continued  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  season.  At  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  the  usual  depth  of 
snow  lying  on  the  different  mountain  ranees. 

The  weather  for  February  was  mild  and  pleasant,  with  precipitation  nearly  a  half 
more  than  the  usual  amount.  With  the  frequent  rains  and  snows  the  soil  was  brought 
into  good  condition  for  working,  and  the  favorable  conditions  permitted  farmers  of 
the  lower  lands  to  make  considerable  progress  in  spring  plowing.  In  the  more 
southern  section  some  spring  wheat  was  sown  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley  plum  trees  were  in  bloom  and  early  peaches  beginning  to  blossom. 

March  opened  auspiciously.  There  was  an  abunaance  of  water,  and  all  conditions 
indicated  an  unusually  early  and  favorable  spring,  but  after  the  ifirat  week  the  suc- 
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ceeding  low  temperatures  and  high,  cold  winds  brought  farm  work  almost  to  a  stand- 
still and  checkea  the  growth  of  vegetation.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  aprieota 
were  in  bloom  as  far  north  as  Bernalillo,  and  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  and  cherries 
in  goutbern  sections,  but  the  killing  frost  of  the  15th  and  the  succeeding  high  winds 
and  cold  weather  killed  all  the  bloom,  and  in  many  localities  of  the  south  it  is  claimed 
that  these  early  fruits  were  almost  entirely  ruined.  Good  progress  in  farm  work  was 
made  during  February  and  the  first  week  in  March.  Spring  plowing  was  well  under 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  even  in  northern  counties;  most  of  the  spring 
wheat  was  sown  as  far  north  as  Las  Vegas,  and  new  alfalfa  seeding.  There  was  a 
noticeable  8hrink£^;e  in  cattle  and  sheep  on  account  of  the  cold,  windy  weather,  and 
in  some  sections  there  was  considerable  loss  in  calves.  Although  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  snow  in  the  mountains,  owing  to  the  cold  and  the  winds  the  volume  of  streams 
increased  but  little  during  the  month,  but  there  was  no  complaint  of  a  lack  of  water 
excepting  in  some  localities  of  the  extreme  northeast,  where  the  snowfall  was  much 
less  than  usual  during  the  entire  winter. 

April  was  unusually  cold,  dry,  and  windy  up  to  the  last  few  days  of  the  month, 
when  warmer  weather  with  showers  started  the  belated  vegetation  into  rapid  growth. 
Frosts  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  especially  on  the  1st  and  2d,  were  reported  to 
have  killed  all  the  peaches  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  counties  and  most  of  the  other 
early  blooming  fruits,  as  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc.  In  the  lower  Pecos  some  varie- 
ties of  peache^?  were  killed,  while  other  varieties,  with  other  fruits,  remained  unin- 
jured. The  general  frost  of  the  17th  and  18th  caused  some  further  damage  in  the  most 
eoiithem  sections,  while  in  central  and  northern  orchards  where  early  blooming 
fruits  were  just  coming  into  blossom  the  injury  was  very  considerable,  espetdally  to 
peachee  in  the  vicinity  of  Espafiola.  The  windstorm  of  the  4th  was  one  ol  the  worst 
ever  experienced  in  the  Territory  and  caused  considerable  damage  to  property  and 
8to(»k,  especially  in  the  central  and  lower  counties.  Stock  remained  m  unusually 
poor  condition  throughout  the  month,  especially  on  the  northeastern  ranees,  but 
began  to  show  some  slight  improvement  under  the  favorable  weather  of  the  last  few 
days.  During  the  last  week  rapid  progress  was  made  in  farm  work  in  central  and 
northern  sections,  spring  sowing  was  nearly  finished  by  the  clof^e  of  the  month,  and 
com  planting  was  general.  The  lambinjj  season  was  well  under  way  in  central  and 
northern  counties,  with  prospects  of  a  fair  yield.  Irrigation  water  was  plentiful  in 
all  districts  excepting  the  Mesilla  Valley,  which  was  reached  by  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  30th  and  conditions  relieved. 

May  was  unusually  cloudy  and  rainy  in  northern  portions,  but  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  especially  in  the  southwest,  very  little  rain  fell.  However,  there  was 
no  lack  of  irri^tion  water  and  the  month,  as  a  whole,  was  unusually  favorable  to 
stock  and  crop  interests  throughout  the  Territory.  The  rains  caused  grass  to  grow 
rapidly  on  northern  ranges,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  showed  marked  improvement.  The 
season  proved  very  successful  for  lambing,  excepting  in  some  localities  in  the  northeast 
where  the  cold  rains  of  the  middle  of  the  month  reduced  the  average  yield  to  about 
50  per  cent.  In  the  more  southern  counties  shearing  was  conducted  under  favorable 
conditions.  Wheat  and  oats  made  vigorous  growth  during  the  month,  but  the  nights 
were  rather  cool  for  corn  and  early  gardens,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  these  were 
reported  to  be  somewhat  backward.  Harvasting  the  first  ^owth  of  alfalfa  was 
bcj?un  in  the  extreme  south  about  the  12th,  with  a  very  fair  yield. 

June  was  a  clear,  dry  month,  with  precipitation  aoout  half  the  usual  amount. 
In  the  extreme  southwest,  and  the  central  prairie  lands,  little  or  no  rain  fell  during 
May  and  June,  but  the  early  spring  rains  haa  given  the  grass  such  a  good  start  that  the 
ranges  remained  in  fair  condition,  although  toward  the  close  of  June  grass  had  begun 
to  dr^  up  considerably  in  some  localities.  Irrigation  water,  however,  continued 
suflicient  and  crops  under  ditch  made  favorable  growth.  As  a  rule  stock  continued 
in  excellent  condition.  Corn,  which  was  backward  earlier  in  the  season,  made  rapid 
growth  durinsr  the  warmer  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Wheat  har\'est 
had  b€^n  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  before  the  end  of  the  month,  tlie  yield 
being  unusually  good.  Barlej'^  and  oats  promised  very  satisfactory  returns.  A  heavy 
first  growth  of  alfalfa  was  secured  in  northern  counties  l)efore  the  close  of  the  month. 
In  southern  sections  the  second  growth  was  being  harvested,  but  the  crop  was 
rather  short. 

July  was  slightly  wanner  than  usual.  During  the  first  half  of  the  month  there 
were  frequent  showers,  but  they  were  quite  local  in  extent,  and  confined  principally 
to  the  mountain  ranges.  The  '  *  rainy  season ' '  did  not  set  in  until  about  the  16th  to  the 
20th,  when  almost  daily  thundershowers  occurred  over  all  sections.  On  account  of 
the  protracted  drought  and  the  delayed  rains  irrigation  water  was  beginning  to  get 
scarce  in  some  localities  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  grass  on  the  ranges  ana 
unirrigated  crops  were  suffering  considerably.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
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however,  the  rains  filled  all  outside  water  holes  and  grass  and  late  crops  took  on  a 
vigorous  growth.  The  last  decade  of  the  month  was  characterized  by  heavy  local 
thunderstorms,  causing  extensive  washouts  on  roads  and  railways,  and  numerous  fatal 
casualties  to  man  and  boast  from  lightning  bolts.  Cutting  wheat  and  the  second  cut 
of  alfalfa  was  in  progress  in  northern  counties  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Both  crops  were  exceptionally  good,  but  the  harvest  was  considerably  delayed  by 
the  frequent  showers,  and  in  case  of  wheat  much  damage  was  sustained.  During 
the  first  week  of  July  early  apples  were  being  shipped  from  southern  orchards,  and 
toward  the  close  early  peaches  were  coming  to  Northern  markets. 

In  the  northwest  grasshoppers  were  unusually  numerous  and  were  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  alfalfa  and  grain  crop^j.  Corn  made  slow  progress  until  the 
rain  set  in,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  warm,  wet  weather  toward  the  close  of 
the  month  there  was  a  rapid  development  toward  a  most  promising  crop.  In  a  few 
localities  stock  declined  somewhat  before  the  droiigth  was  broken,  but  by  the  close  of 
the  month  all  kinds  were  in  prime  condition. 

August  was  an  unusually  favorable  month  for  stock  and  crops,  both  temperature 
and  rainfall  being  slightly-  above  normal.  Almost  dailv  thunderstorms  occurred, 
excepting  in  tlie  Lower  Rio  Grande  and  central  Pecos  Valley  sections,  where  the  pre- 
cipitation was  quite  light.  There  was  plenty  of  water  on  the  ranges,  ^rass  was  abun- 
dant, and  stock  continued  to  improve.  Corn  improved  rapidly  during  the  month 
and  promised  to  be  one  of  the  best  crops  in  the  history  of  the  Territory  Wheat  was 
about  all  secured  before  the  close  of  the  month,  and  under  quite  favorable  conditions. 
The  yield  was  unusually  large.  Considerable  oats  was  secured  during  the  last  week. 
In  southern  sections  the  third  growth  of  alfalfa  was  secured,  and  a  promising  third 
crop  was  well  under  way  in  the  more  northern  (rounties.  Grasshoppers  were  doing 
considerable  damage  in  northeastern  alfalfa  fields  and  in  some  localities  threatened 
the  entire  crop.  Grapes,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  apples  were  abundant  in  the 
markets,  although  the  apple  crop  was  far  below  the  average.  In  the  southern  Rio 
Grande  Valley  grapes  were  inferior  to  the  usual  output.  A  marked  feature  of  the 
season  was  the  cutting  of  an  unusual  amount  of  gramma  grass  from  the  prairies. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month  southern  sections  were  complaining  of  the  lack  of 
rain,  and  considerable  corn  had  been  (;ut  for  fodder,  as  there  were  little  hopes  of  it 
maturing  a  good  crop. 

September  weather  was  characterized  by  almost  daily  thundershowers  during  the 
first  week  of  the  month,  followed  by  clear,  warm  days,  and  cool  nights,  with  rather 
more  wind  than  usual  at  the  season.  The  temperature  was  about  normal  and  the 
precipitation  slightly  less  than  the  aveitige.  Some  light  fi'osts  occurred  toward  the 
close  of  the  month  in  the  higher  valleys  of  the  north,  but  maturing  crops  sustained 
no  damage,  and  the  month  as  a  whole  was  very  favorable  for  stock  and  crop  interests. 
In  northern  counties  oats  and  the  last  of  the  wheat  were  secured  under  favorable  con- 
ditions early  in  the  month,  while  in  the  south  some  corn  was  cut,  beans  gathered, 
and  the  fourth  cutting  of  alfalfa  made.  During  the  early  days  of  the  month  large 
shipments  of  cantaloupes  were  made  from  the  Jjower  Pecos  country  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Peaches,  pears,  and  plums  continued  abundant  in  the  markets,  excepting 
in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley ,  where  there  were  scarcely  any  peaches,  owing  to  tlie 
early  frosts.  Many  apple  trees  were  without  fruit  this  season,  and  the  general  yield 
will  fall  considerably  oelow  the  avera^.  The  comparatively  abundant  grass  on  the 
ranges  passed  through  the  curing  period  under  very  good  conditions,  and  excellent 
fall  and  winter  feecl  for  stock  was  assured.  As  a  rule  there  w^as  plenty  of  water, 
excepting  in  the  extreme  southeast,  where  outside  water  holes  were  fast  drying  up 
toward  the  close  of  the  month.  Without  exception  stock  of  all  kinds  were  in  very 
good  condition  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Fine  weather  obtained  during  October,  with  both  temperature  and  precipitation 
above  the  normal.  The  first  general  ** killing"  frost  occurred  over  the  northern 
half  of  the  Territory  on  the  13th,  but  all  late  crops  were  well  secured,  and  no  damage 
resulte<i  excepting  to  late  fiowers,  as  dahlias,  chrysanthemums,  etc.  Range  grass  wa.s 
well  cured,  assuring  good  fall  and  winter  feed  for  stock,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  were 
in  excellent  condition.  A  feature  of  the  month  was  unusually  heavy  rains  over 
southern  sectionp  toward  the  close  of  the  month.  The  heaviest  rainfall  t)n  rettord  for 
that  section  occurred  at  Roswell  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  when  5.66  inches  fell,  caus- 
ing considerable  damage  and  inconvenience  from  flooding.  The  experimental  cotton 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlsbad  turned  out  quite  successfully,  tne  yield  running 
from  a  bale  to  a  bale  and  a  half  an  acre. 

November  was  a  remarkably  fine  fall  month,  with  both  temperature  and  precipita- 
tion al)ove  the  normal,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  severe  frosts.  Nearly  all  of 
the  precipitation  occurred  on  the  1st  and  on  the  12th  and  13th.  The  storm  of  the 
12th  and  13th  occurred  as  rain  and  snow  in  the  more  northern  counties,  and  as  thun- 
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deratorms  farther  south.    The  precipitation  benefited  the  ranges  greatly,  and  all 
peporte  indicated  that  stock  of  all  kinds  were  in  very  good  condition. 

i)ry,  clear  weather  characterized  December,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights. 
With  the  exception  that  the  first  part  of  the  month  was  disagreeably  windy,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  Decembers  experienced  in  New  Mexico  for  several  years. 
The  cold  snap  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  brought  the  lowest  temperatures  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  middle  Pecos  Vallev  that  have  occurred  in  December  for  many  years. 
The  pi^pitation  was  hardly  a  fifth  of  the  average  amount  for  the  month,  causing 
much  trouble  and  some  loss  to  stockmen  depending  on  "outside"  or  temporary  water 
for  their  flocks  and  herds.  As  a  rule,  however,  stock  wintered  the  month  in  better 
condition  than  usual.  At  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  much  less  snow  than  usual 
about  the  head  waters  of  streams,  the  highest  mountains  only  having  a  slight  snow 
covering  on  the  shady  side. 

Annval  tummary  of  meteorological  data,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  1901, 
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Stations. 


Akmogordo 

Albert 

Albaqaerqne 

Alma 

Aiabela 

Altec 

Bell  Ranch 

Bernalillo 

Bluewater 

Cambray 


Carbbad... 
Cloudcroft . 
Deming 


Observers. 


Dolores 

East  Las  Vegas. 

Engle 

E^DsiioIa 

Foisom 

Port  Bayard 

Fort  Stanton... 

Fort  Union 

FortWingate  .. 
Gage , 


Galfeteo 

G&llinas  Springs. 


I 


J.  C.  Dunn, 

A.  Knell. 

Prof.  M.  Casters. 

Wm.  French. 

A.  M.  Richardson. 

E.G.Condit.M.D. 

CM.O'Donel. 

Bro.  Peter. 

J.S.Van  Doren. 

Agent    Southern    Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
H.F.Christian. 
A.  Walker. 
Agent    Southern   Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
P.  J.  Shields. 
J.  W.  Hanson. 
A.  J.  Coats. 
Jim  Curry. 
Jackson  Talx>r. 
Surgeon  in  charge. 

M.  C.  Needham. 

Post  surgeon. 

Agent    8<juthem   Pacific 

R.R.CO. 
Sylvester  Davis. 
Jas.  E.  Whitmore. 


Stations. 


Hillsboro 

Horse  Springs 

Las  Vegas 

Las     Vegas     Hot 

Springs. 
Lordsburg 


Ix)s  Lunas 

Lower  Peflasco . 
Mesllla 


Olio 

Peflasco  

Raton 

Roswell 

San  Marcial  . 
Sante  Fe 


Silver  City. 

Socorro  

Springer.. - 
Strauss 


Taos 

I  White  Oaks. 

Winsors 

Woodbury . . 


Observers. 


F.  I.  Given,  M.  D. 
M.Stevens. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey. 
Montezuma  Hotel. 

Agent     Southern    Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
Richard  Pohl. 
H.W.CresswellJr. 
New  Mexico  Agricultural 

College. 
Cvril  James  Collyer. 
E.G.Whitney. 
A.  R.  Quick. 
W.  M.  Reed. 
J.  K.  Vencill. 
United     States     Weather 

Bureau. 
Chas.  H.  Lyons. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Jones. 
Dr.  L.  Hines. 
Agent     Southern    Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
Frank  Staplin. 
Urbain  Ozanne. 
H.  D.  Winsor. 
A.J.Woodbury. 


Forecast  display  stations. 
[Distributing  center,  Sante  Fe.] 


Stations. 

Displaymen. 

StaUons. 

Displaymen. 

Albuquerque 

Carlsbad.. 

Raton 

Las  Vegas 

Plaza  Hotel. 

P.V.&N.E.Rwy. 
A.L.Hobb8. 

Las     Vegas     Hot 
Springs. 

Montezuma  Hotel. 

Note.— Special  warnings  telegraphed  to  J.  F.  Hutchinson,  Springer,  and  Ross  McMillan,.  Socorro; 
and  "Emergency  warnings"  to  thirty-six  postmasters  in  the  Territory. 


WATERS  OF  THE   RIO   GRANDE. 

The  internationardam  project  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Juarez,  Mexico, 
fostered  by  a  few  Texas  statesmen  and  the  Mexican  authorities,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  gi'ave  menace  to  New  Mexico's  future.  This  is  an  under- 
taking backed  by  powerful  political  influences  and  designed  to  invade 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people  of  this  Territory  b}^  securing  con- 
trol of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  guise  of  international 
comity,  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  a  syndicate  of  real  estate 
speculators  on  the  Mexican  border.  Vast  interests  will  be  destroyed 
if  the  use  of  the  waters  of  this  stream  be  inhibited  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses in  New  Mexico.  During  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
many  citizens',  including  the  Territorial  executive,  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories  and  presented  strong  protests  against 
the  legislation  proposed  in  the  interest  of  these  land  speculators. 
Sound  and  cogent  reasons  were  ofl'ered  in  defense  of  New  Mexico's 
rights  in  the  premises,  and  especially  strong  and  clear  was  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  Dr.  Nathan  E.  Boyd,  a  Virginian  and  fonner  resi- 
dent of  this  Territory,  who  had  undertaken  to  introduce  some  millions 
of  capital  into  central  and  southern  New  Mexico  and  render  productive 
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a  large  area  b}^  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  clam  at  Elephant  Butte, 
but  was  enjoined  by  the  National  Government,  at  the  instance  of  these 
international  land  conspirators,  on  the  absurd  ground  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  a  "navigable"  stream — a  most  preposterous  claim.  Dr. 
Bo3'd's  argument  serves  to  throw  much  ligiit  upon  the  history  and 
present  status  of  the  case,  and  for  this  reason  the  following  extracts 
therefrom  are  here  given: 

** ELEPHANT    BUTTE    DAM"  A   PUBLIC   UNDERTAKING    OF    IMMENSE    IMPORTANCE  TO  NEW 

MEXICO. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  people  looked  to  Congress  for  financial 
aasistance  in  storing  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  whilst  we  have  not 
altogether  abandoned  hope  of  some  day  receiving  some  form  of  national  aid  for  the 
development  of  our  arid  lands,  with  an  energy  characteristic  of  the  West  we  have 
demonstrated  that,  with  or  without  Federal  assistance,  we  are  quite  capable  of 
financing  and  carrying  out  a  great  irrigation  undertaking,  so  long  as  our  right  to 
appropriate  the  flood  waters  of  our  streams  is  not  threatened  by  Congress. 

The  normal  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  been  used  more  or  less  for  irrigation  in 
New  Mexico  since  the  Spaniards  first  founded  colonies  in  that  part  of  "  New  Spain" 
over  three  hundred  years  ago;  but  the  system  of  irrigation  practiced  is  but  a  primi- 
tive one  at  best,  and*  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  "community  dit<!hes.  *  No 
attempt  was  made  to  impound  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  building  great 
storage  dams  until  1893,  when,  despairing  of  Federal  aid,  a  public  company  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  storage 
dam  at  Elephant  Butte,  in  Sierra  County,  and  irrigating  the  valley  and  mesa  lands 
below  as  far  as  Fort  Quitman,  Tex.  All  the  requirements  of  the  Territorial  and 
Federal  statutes  were  complied  with  in  order  to  establish  the  reservoir  rights  essential 
to  the  undertaking,  and  the  landowners  in  the  valley,  almost  without  exception, 
entered  into  formal  contract*^  conveying  to  the  company  part  of  their  lands  and 
transferring  to  the  company  their  rights  m  the  existing  "community  ditches,"  thus 
creating  a  valuable  property  basis  for  the  necessary  bond  issue. 

Finding  it  impossible,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  money  market  in  this  country, 
to  raise,  at  anything  but  prohibitive  rates,  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  works,  and  being  largely  interested  in  the  undertaking  per- 
sonally, I  went  aoroad  with  .a  view  to  placing  the  company's  debenture  bonds  in 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  mistrust  of  American  industrial  securities,  especially  of 
irrigation  securities,  had  become  so  universal  that,  notwithstanding  large  sums  were 
expended  in  properly  presenting  the  enterprise  to  capitalists,  none  would  risk  invest- 
ment, although  all  admitted  the  obvious  merit  of  the  undertaking. 

Iji  England,  the  directors  of  a  public  company,  individually  and  collectively,  are 
responsible  to  investors  for  gooa  management;  and  finding  that  foreign  investors 
would  be  more  likely  to  intrust  their  money  to  an  English  board  of  airectors,  an 
English  company  was  formed  (by  my  personal  friends)  to  issue  8  per  cent  preference 
shares  and  5  i>er*  cent  del)enture  bonds,  the  fonner  at  par  and  tne  latter  at  a  pre- 
mium of  5  per  cent,  to  be  i^ecured  by  a  lease  of  the  American  company's  undertak- 
ing. An  exceptionally  influential  board,  the  members  of  which  invested  extensively 
in  the  enterprise,  was  secured,  and  largely  upon  the  strength  of  the  high  rank  and 
representative  character  of  the  members'  of  the  English  directorate,  the  necessary 
capital  was  underwritten  and  subscribed — ^subject  to  calls  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  needed. 

Col.  W.  J.  Engledue,  R.  E.,  an  eminent  authority  on  irrigation  engineering,  who 
was  for  many  years  identified  with  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Works  in  India,  \dsited 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  on  behalf  of  the  English  investors,  and  carefully  investigated 
the  engineering  features  of  the  undertaking  and  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  American 
company.  Work  on  the  proposed  dams  and  canals  was  begun;  a  great  colonization 
system  was  organized;  branch  offices  and  agencies  were  established  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent;  an  immense  amount  of  printed  matter  (in  English  and  French ) 
descriptive  of  the  climatic  and  other  advantages  offered  to  settlers  in  the  valley,  and 
of  the  resources  of  the  Territory  was  widely  circulated,  and  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
large  blocks  of  land  for  fniit  and  vine  culture  were  made,  the  company  undertaking 
to  provide  water  within  two  years. 

liands  in  the  Rio  (Trande  Valley,  irrigable  from  the  company's  system  of  canals, 
previously  worth  but  little  more  tlian  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  rapidlv  appreciated  in 
value,  lai^e  blocks  being  contracted  for  by  subsidiary  companies  and  sola  to  settlers 
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at  $100  an  acre.     Widespread  interest  in  the  enterprise  in  particular,  and  in  the 
resources  of  the  Territory  in  general,  was  arouse<l  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

For  nearly  ten  years  certain  parties  in  Old  Mexico  and  Texas,  interested  in  lands 
just  below  our  southern  boundary,  have  been  scheinin^j  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment inhibit  the  use  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande"  and  its  tributaries  for 
irrigation  above  El  Paso:  and  in  the  absence  of  any  iegitiniite  ground  for  legal 
proceeding  aorainst  the  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company,  the  action  insti- 
gated as  above  was  based  upon  the  preposterous  allegation  that  the  company's  works 
would  interfere  with  navigation  in  New  Mexico.  Sach  was  the  alleged  ground  for 
the  attack  upon  our  territorial  water  rights;  but  our  enemies  made  no  attempt  to 
dL^guise  the  tact  that  the  real  object  was  to  reser^'e  the  whole  of  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  for  the  proposed  "international  dam"  to  be  built  at 
El  Paso,  Tex.  The  absuni  contention  tnat  the  construction  of  storage  dams  in  New 
Mexico  would  interfere  with  navigation  above  El  Paso  was  soon  abandoned,  the 
suggestion  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  navigable  in  New  Mexico  being  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme.  But  the  action  was  continued  on  the  ground  that  our  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  for  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  would  seriously  affect  the  **  na\ngable 
capacity"  of  that  river  some  1,200  miles  or  more  below  (mea-jured  by  its  sinuosities), 
where  the  alleged  ** navigation"  is  represented  by  one  old  stern- wheeler  of  about  18 
inches  draft,  wnich  during  a  few  months  in  the  year  occasionally  succeeds  in  "navi- 
gating," with  much  travail,  the  sand  bars  and  shallows  between  Brownsville  and 
Kio  Grande  City,  170  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

At  first  our  people  treated  the  action  as  a  huge  joke,  believing,  of  course,  that  so 
soon  as  the  true  cnaracteristics  of  the  Rio  Grande  were  made  known,  through  the 
msdium  of  the  court,  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  at  Washington  the  suit  would 
be  abandoned,  for,  manifestly,  the  impounding  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  their  distribution  over  the  land  by  means  of  irrigation  ditches  would  improve 
the  normal  flow  of  the  river  below. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  use  of  the  flood  waters  of  torrential  streams 
for  irrigation  invariably  improves  the  normal  regime  of  the  stream  below  the  district 
irrigated.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  Colorado,  where  practically  the  entire 
flow  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  appropriated  for  irrigation  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  also  in  other  parts  of  the  arid  West,  m  Europe,  and  in  India.  Prof. 
L  G.  Carpenter,  of  the  Umted  States  agricultural  college  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  question,  and  has  shown  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado  is  diverted  for 
irrigation,  the  normal  flow  of  the  stream  below  where  it  passes  into  New  Mexico  has 
been  improved  rather  than  diminished. 

But  notwithstanding  the  well-known  facts  that  were  presented  to  the  trial  court, 
which  decided  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  navigable  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  that  "the  soil  of  New  Mexico  is  not  burdened  with  a  servitude  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,"  the  Government  appealed.  The  action  was  dragged  on  from 
year  to  year  by  the  Government  appealing  again  and  again;  and  it  has  now  become 
unmistakably  evident  that  the  suit  nas  been  maintained,  not  in  the  interest  of  navi- 
(sation  some  1,200  miles  below,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  "international  dam" 
project.  In  other  words.  New  Mexico — the  "Cinderella"  of  the  United  States — is 
to  be  deprived  of  practically  her  sole  source  of  water  supply  for  agricultural  purj)ose8, 
her  most  precious  heritage,  in  order  that  the  proposed  "international  dam"  at  El 
Paso  may  lay  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  afflu- 
ents in  N  ew  *Mex ico. 

Now,  we  in  New  Mexico  do  not  care  how  many  "international"  dams  are  built 
below  our  southern  boundary,  provided  always  that  we  above  El  Paso  are  not 
restricted  from  impounding  and  using  for  irrigation  and  mining  purposes  the  waters 
of  our  catchment  area.  W  e  do  not  seek,  nor  do  we  desire,  to  restrain  Colorado  from 
appropriating  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  (irande,  waters  of  her  catchment  area;  and 
we  maintain  that  we  in  New  Mexico  are  equally  entitled  to  the  waters  of  our  catch- 
ment area. 

THE  RIO  BRAVO  DEL  NORTE  NOT  NAVIGABLE. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  not  a  navigable  river  in  New  Mexico,  nor  is  it  navigable  for  over 
1,200  miles  below  our  southern  boundary;  and  conclusive  proof  has  been  submitted 
in  the  courts  that,  even  under  existing  conditions,  witho^it  storage  dams,  our  tor- 
rential floods  do  not  reach  the  so-called  head  of  navigation  in  substantial  guantitie* — 
i.  e,,  in  sufficient  amount  to  improve  materially  the  "navigable  capacity"  of  the 
stream.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  great  floods  that  pass  down  the  Rio  Grande 
in  New  Mexico  in  the  spring  and  autumn  do  not  affect  substantially  the  flow  of  the 
stream  below  the  alleged  head  of  navigation,  the  waters  of  the  lower  Rio  (irande 
coming  chiefly  from  the  Rio  Pecos  and  a  number  of  Texan  rivers,  and  from  the  Rio 
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Conchos,  the  Sail  Juan,  and  other  confluent  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Old  Mexico.  Reports  on  file  with  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  the  rivers 
tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande  below  El  Paso  drain  an  immense  area,  170,000  square 
miles  as  compared  with  a  watershed  of  25,000  square  miles  above  El  Paso;  and  that 
the  water  supply  below  El  Paso,  allowing  for  the  lai^ger  drainage  area,  is  propor- 
tionately very  much  greater  than  the  w^ater  supply  above.  New  Mexico  is  essen- 
tially an  arid  country,  and  its  waterwa>;8  are  all  torrential  except  the  lower  Pecos, 
whereas  below  El  Paso  many  of  the  principal  Rio  Grande  confluents  are  permanent 
streams.  Ttie  Rio  Conchos,  San  Juan,  Salado,  Alamo,  and  others  have  their  sources  in 
the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Old  Mexico  and  flow  through  a  country  where  excep- 
tionally heavy  semitropical  rains  frequently  fall  during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  been  enjj^ed  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  in  making  an  official  investigation  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  one 
of  his  reports  he  states  that  "the  CJonchos  is  the  mother  stream  of  the  Rio  Grande 
4ind  brin^  the  first  permanent  water  into  the  main  river.''  He  declares  that  the 
river  designated  on  our  maps  as  the  Rio  Grande  actually  consists  of  three  streams — 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  rising  in  southern  Colorado,  flowing  south  through  New  Mexico, 
bisecting  that  Territory;  the  Rio  Bravo,  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Rio  Conchos 
(the  so-called  main  stream  above  the  mouth  of  tne  Conchos  being  shown  on  Profes- 
sor Hill's  map  by  a  dotted  line  only  as  far  north  as  San  Marcial,  N.  Mex. );  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos  to  the  Gulf. 

NEW   MEXICO  ALARMED. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  now  fully  recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  issue 
at  stake  in  the  action  to  which  I  have  referred.  Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  introduced  planks  in  their  platforms  deprecating  the  attempt  to  deprive  the 
landowners  of  the  Rio  Grand  valley  above  El  Paso  of  their  right  to  impound  the  flood 
waters  of  the  river  for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands.  Various  bodies  throughout  the 
Territory — boards  of  trade,  chaml)erB  of  (commerce,  commercial  clubs,  and  so  forth — 
have  passed  resolutions,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  other  authorities,  praying  that  the  proceedings  against 
the  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  be  dropped  or  brought  to  an  early  and 
final  hearing.  A  petition  w^as  circulated  throughout  the  Territory,  and  was  signed 
by  practically  all  of  our  representative  men — landowners,  farmers,  merchanta,  pro- 
fessional men,  public  officials,  and  others — praying  the  Federal  Government  not  to 
destroy  the  farming  interest  of  the  Territory,  and  pointing  out  that — 

**  Under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Government,  Federal  officials  had  inves- 
tigated the  Rio  Grande,  and  Maj.  O.  fl.  Ernst,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1899,  had  declared  that  the  Rio  Grande  *is  not  navigable,  and  can  not  be  made  so 
by  open-channel  improvement.' 

"The  United  States  Government  has  established  a  notable  precedent  by  conserving 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the  low- water 
navigation  of  that  river. 

** Authentic  historical  records  show  that  irrigation  has  been  practiced  along  the 
Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  for  over  three  hundred  years;  the  law  of  prior  appropria- 
tion existed  under  the  Mexican  Republic  at  the  time  New  ^lexico  was  annexed  to  the 
United  State.s;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  United  States  Federal  Government  was  to 
declare  that 'the  laws  heretofore  in  force  concerning  water  courses  *  *  *  shall 
<^ontinue  in  force.' 

"Congress,  by  reservation  and  survey  of  reservoir  sites  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico,  and  by' the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money  for  such  surveys,  has  clearly 
indicated  its  purpose  to  treat  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  suitable  for  irrigation 
only. 

"The  Government  liaving  surveyed  and  selected  reservoir  sites  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  Hubseiiuently  were  thrown  open  to  private  and  corporate  location,  and  Govern- 
ment experts  having  decrlared  the  Kio  Grande  to  be  nonnavigable  in  New  Mexico, 
manifestlv  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  (its 
plans  harf  been  formally  ajiproveii  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  to  apply  to  the 
Seci-etarv  of  War  for  iK^rminsion  to  impound  the  floo<i  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  at 
p:iephant  Butte." 

Passing  to  the  features  of  the  Culberson-Stephens  bill,  Dr.  Boyd 
says: 

Generally  si^eaking,  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  nullify  the  irrigation  laws  of  New 
Mexico  ana  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pertaining  thereto;  would  inhibit  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir  at  PTlephant  Butte,  or  at  any  of  the  dam  sites  surveyed 
by  the  (iovernment  and  thrown  open  for  public  location  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico,  and  would  prohibit  any  further  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its 
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afflueats  in  any  part  of  the  Territory,  although  by  careful  conservation  of  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Territory's  catchment  area  and  their  distribution  for  irrij^ation  purposes 
several  million  acres  are  irrieable.  Further,  the  whole  body  of  laws  relating  to  the 
use  of  nonnavigable  waters  for  irrigation,  founded  upon  definite  and  explicit  statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  upon  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  swept  aside. 
In  fact,  it  would  repeal  and  nullify  statutes  and  customs  of  long  standing;  it  would  be 
a  radical  inversion  of  the  existing  irrigation  laws,  and,  in  principle,  it  threatens  the 
business  of  irrigation  throughout  all  the  Territories.  If  Congress  may  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  irrigation  in  New  Alexico,  it  may  likewise 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  waters  of  nonnavigable  streams  in  Arizona  and  in  Oklahoma. 
The  bill  makes  an  invidious  and  indefensible  distinction  between  the  citizens  of  a 
State  and  those  of  a  Territory. 

Therefore  the  bill  and  the  oolicy  responsible  for  it  are  a  standing  menace  to  New 
Mexico,  also  to  Arizona  and  6klanoma. 

UNITED  STATES  FOREST   RESERVATIONS. 

The  United  States  forest  reserves  in  New  Mexico  are  three  in  num- 
ber and  cover  an  area  of  more  than  175  townships,  or  4,077,040  acres. 

The  Pecos  River  Reserve  of  431,040  acres  is  situated  noith  of  the 
central  part  of  New  Mexico,  partly  in  Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel,  and  Mora 
counties.  It  was  created  to  protect  the  head  waters  of  the  Pecos. 
Several  ranges  of  mountains,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
8,00(J  to  13,000  feet  high,  cover  the  reserve.  The  Gila  Reserve,  3,270,000 
acres,  is  located  in  southwestern  Ne\^  Mexico,  in  Grant  and  Socorro 
counties.  It  protects  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  MogoUon,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Tularosa,  the  Black, 
the  Little,  and  the  Diabolo  Mountains  are  the  most  important  mountain 
ranges  on  that  reserve.  The  establishment  of  a  third  reserve  in  the 
Capitan  and  White  Mountains  in  Lincoln  County,  in  southern  New 
Mexico,  was  created  bv  Presidential  proclamation  July  26,  1902,  and 
is  intended  to  protect  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Pecos,  Bonito,  Eagle 
Creek,  Ruidoso,  and  Rio  Hondo.     The  area  is  376,000  acres. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  during  the  past  year  the  Federal 
authorities  have  been  disposed  to  be  less  drastic  in  the  exclusion  of 
live  stock,  particularly  sheep,  from  the  reseiTes,  especially  in  times  of 
drought,  having  in  several  instances  granted  limited  grazing  rights, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  wise  policy  maj^  be  continued  in  the  future. 

FOREST  superintendent's  REPORT. 

Office  of  Forest  Superintendent, 

S(i7Ua  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  13,  1902, 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  request  of  recent  date  for  a  report  upon  the  forest  reserves 
located  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I  have  the  honor  of  suomitting  the  following: 

The  Pecoe  River  Forest  Reserve,  in  northern  New  Mexico,  was  created  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  of  January  11,  1892,  and  increased  to  its  present  size  May  27, 
1898.  This  reserve  is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  timoer  in  the  southwest. 
It  was  created  to  protect  the  head  waters  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Pecos  rivers,  and  to 
secure  a  permanent  and  unpolluted  water  supply  to  the  people  of  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  timber  within  its  borders.  The  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve  is 
now  under  the  supervision  of  Forest  Supervisor  George  Langenberg,  who  has  a  force 
of  four  rangers  under  his  charge.  This  force,  though  small,  has  made  an  excellent 
allowing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  past  two  years  they  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  report  a  single  fire  of  any  importance. 

Sheep  and  goats  have  not  been  permitted  to  graze  in  this  reserve  for  the  past  four 
seasons.  Permits  were  issued  this  year,  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  Pecos  Reserve  has  long  been  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  tourist;  here  he  may  find  excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  The  number 
of  campers  and  pleasure  seekers  visiting  this  reserve  is  rapidly  increasing  each  year. 

The  Gila  River  Forest  Reserve  was  created  by  proclamation  March  2,  1899.  This 
ia  one  of  the  largest  reserves  in  the  United  States;  it  contains  over  3, 270,000  acres. 
Inuring  the  past  season  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  were  permitted  to  emze  in  ^his 
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reserve  under  perinits  issued  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or,  in  case 
the  number  of  stock  sought  to  be  grazed  did  not  exceed  100  head,  under  permits 
issued  by  the  supervisor  of  the  reserve.  No  charge  was  made  for  grazing.  The  min- 
ing interests  and  stock  interests  in  this  reserve  are  large.  Ranching  is  also  profit- 
ably followed  by  many. 

The  Gila  River  Forest  Reserve  is  under  the  supervision  of  Forest  Supervisor  R.  C. 
McClure,  who  has  a  force  of  twelve  rangers  under  his  charge. 

The  Lincoln  Forest  Reserve,  in  New  Mexico,  was  created,  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation July  26,  1902. 

The  object  of  forest  reserves,  as  laid  down  by  the  Forest  Reserve  Manual,  is  as 
follows: 

*  *  The  object  of  these  reserves  is  to  maintain  forests  on  lands  where  they  are  needed, 
for  two  princi|>al  reasons: 

**1.  To  furnish  timber,  a  valuable  and  much-needeql  product,  fromiands  which  are 
unfit  to  produce  a  more  valuable  crop,  such  as  com  or  wheat. 

"2.  To  regulate  the  flow  of  water.     This  they  do — 

**(rt)  By  shading  the  ground  and  snow  and  aflording  protection  against  the  melting 
and  drying  action  of  the  sun. 

"(6)  By  acting  as  wind  breaks,  and  thus  protecting  the  ground  and  snow  against 
the  drying  action  of  the  w^ind. 

"(c)  By  protecting  the  earth  from  washing  away,  and  thus  maintaining  a  'storage 
layer'  into  which  ram  and  snow  water  soak  and  are  stored  for  the  dry  seasons  when 
snow  and  rain  are  wanting. 

**(d)  By  keeping  the  sou  more  pervious,  so  that  the  water  soaks  in  more  readily  and 
more  of  it  is  thereby  prevented  from  running  off  in  time  of  rain  or  when  the  siiow  is 
melting." 

Forest  preservation  is  of  special  importance  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  for  here 
are  many  watershe<is  upon  which  the  people  are  dependent  for  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  more  arid  regions.  Were  tne  watersheds  denuded  of  timber  the  supply 
of  water  necessary  for  irrigation  purposes  would  certainly  prove  inadequate.  The 
questions  of  forestry  and  irrigation  are  not  new;  the  students  of  both  agree  that  they 
go  hand  in  hand.  "They  are  kindred  issues,  and  in  their  consideration  should  not  hie 
separated.  Without  forest  reserves  to  protect  the  forests  of  the  watersheds,  thus 
securing  conditions  favorable  to  a  continuous  and  permanent  supply  of  water,  irriga- 
tion would  not  long  be  a  possibility.  The  future  advancement  and  welfare  of  New 
Mexico  is  largelv  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  permanent 
water  supply.  Irrigation  will  always  be  of  vital  importance  in  this  Territory.  Why 
not  recognize,  then,  the  importance  of  protecting  to  the  utmost  the  watersheds  that 
make  irrigation  possible? 

The  Government,  in  protecting  the  forests  located  upon  the  watersheds,  is  taking 
the  first  step  toward  a  working  plan  of  a  general  irrigation  system,  and  is  making  it 
possible  to  render  large  areas  of  the  arid  portions  of  the  Territory  fruitful  by  the 
later  construction  of  reservoirs.  They  should  be  upheld  in  their  work  by  all  patri- 
otic citizens  of  this  Territory. 

Rules  and  regulations  sometimes  conflict  with  one's  ideas  of  personal  privilege, 
but  where  the  general  welfare  is  sought  the  inconveniences  of  the  few  should  give 
way  to  the  advantages  of  the  many.  The  forest-reserve  system  has  come  to  stay. 
The  Government  does  not  propose  to  deprive  any  resident  of  a  reser\^e  of  any  of  his 
rights  therein,  but  aims  to  prote(^t  the  timber  for  the  future  use  of  the  people  and  to 
secure  conditions  favorable  to  a  continuous  water  flow. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfuUv  submitted. 

I.  B.  Hanna, 
Forest  Snperintendait. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Xew  Mexico. 


THE   LIVE-STOCK   INDUSTRY — THE   PRODUCTION   OF  BEEF. 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  Auffusi  39,  1902. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1902.     Since  this  (iate  the  rains  have  been  general  throughout  the  Territory  and 
particularly  in  the  southwestern  portion,  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  the  outlook 
has  decideclly  improved  in  the  last  ten  days. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  La  Rub, 

Secreiary  New  Mexico  Cattle  Sanitary  Board.' 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Xetr  Mexico.  ^  j 
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The  outlook  for  the  profitable  dispoiial  of  the  cattle  product  of  this  Territory  the 
ensuing  season  seems  full  of  promise  for  satisfactory  results;  the  cattle  on  the  range^ 
with  but  few  exceptions,  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  to  handle,  and  that  a 
strong  demand  for  both  stockers  and  feeders,  to  take  the  place  of  those  disposed  of 
last  year  throughout  the  com  belt,  will  open  as  soon  as  the  now  promising  corn  crop 
IB  out  of  danger  and  in  hand  is  expected  and  believed. 

The  year's  increase,  as  so  far  reported,  is  about  normal — that  is,  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  according  to  local  conditions — while  the  grade  of  the  increase  is  so 
much  improved  as  to  make  them  desirable  for  any  purpose.  The  water  in  some 
sections  is  becoming  scarce,  and  the  grass  about  the  permanent  waters  is  getting  a 
little  short;  but  a  few  days  will  put  that  right  as  soon  as  the  rains  regularly  set  in. 

The  owners  of  large  herds  throughout  the  Territory  bitterly  complain  about  the 
enforced  removal  of  the  drift  fences,  making  it  so  much  more  difficult  to  handle  their 
stock,  as  in  a  dry  time  they  wander  far  and  with  unbranded  calves  their  loss  is  great. 
A  number  of  the  largest,  most  progressive^  and  ^reputable  cattlemen  in  southeastern 
New  Mexico  have  sent  representatives  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  successfully 
conducting  their  business  across  the  line  in  the  British  possessions,  and  it  is  reported 
that  they  have  found  the  conditions  there  so  satisfactory  that  they  have  already 
secured  ample  ranges  at  a  low  rental  and  have  determined  to  remove  their  holdings 
from  New  Mexico  to  that  country  in  the  coming  spring,  which  will  be  a  serious  loss 
to  this  Commonwealth. 

About  the  leasing  question,  liow  so  much  agitated,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  All  the  larse  cattle  men  are  in  fiivor  of,  and  the  sheep  men  against,  the 
proposition,  cattle  men  claiming  that  they  permanently  settle  upon  and  improve 
their  holdings,  while  the  sheep  men  do  not,  but  wander  at  will  over  the  range,  con- 
taminate the  grass,  and  encroach  on  the  water  the  cattle  men  have  secured  and  made 
permanent.  The  owTiers  of  small  bunches  of  cattle  also  complain  that  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  lar^  on^;  but  it  seems  that  a  law  might  be  framed  by  which  they 
might  be  protected  in  their  rights. 

The  health  of  our  native  cattle  has  always  been  good.  During  the  present  season 
a  few  cases  of  blackleg  among  extra  fat  young  animals  have  been  reported  to  this  office, 
but  ail  such  outbreaks  have  been  controlled  by  isolation  and  the  use  of  vaccine,  now 
easily  obtained. 

In  May  last  a  single  cow  was  discovered  on  the  range  of  the  Victorio  Land  and 
Cattle  Company,  in  Grant  County,  on  whose  body  six  fever  ticks  were  found,  and 
reported  to  the  Department  by  an  inspector  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
of  which  this  boara  was  informed  by  the  honorable  Secretarv  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  meeting  of  this  board  was  called  at  once,  ana  measures  taken  for  its 
control  and  stamping  out  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  and  which  will  he  carried 
out  to  the  letter  as  soon  as  the  work  begins  on  the  range,  copies  of  which  are  hereto 
attached  and  made  part  of  this  report. 


Department  op  Agriculture,  Office  of  Secretary, 

Washinffton,  I).  C,  May  19,  t902. 
Sir:  It  is  reported  by  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Depart^ 
ment  that  on  the  9th  instant  cattle  infested  with  cattle  ticks  (Boophilus  ammlatus) 
were  found  on  the  range  of  the  Victorio  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  Grant  County, 
N.  Hex.  This  indicates  that  certain  cattle  in  that  county  are  aftected  with  Texas  or 
Southern  cattle  fever,  and  that  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  their  movement 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  that  disease.  The  Bureau  investigations  have  not 
been  carried  to  sufficient  extent  to  state  how  much  territory  is  thus  infected,  but  it  • 
is  important  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  industry  that  the  cattle  of  this  coimty  be 
prevented  from  raovmg,  except  as  scheduled  cattle  for  immediate  slaughter.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  request  that  suitable  action  be  taken  at  once  by  your  board  to  place  in 
quarantine  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.  Your  prompt  action  in  this  matter  will  be 
appreciated.  The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  be  pleased  to  coop- 
erate with  you  in  enforcing  restrictions  against  the  shipment  of  cattle  from  this 
infected  county.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  on  this  subject. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
Mr.  J.  A.  LaRue, 

Secretary  of  the  CatUe  Sanitary  Board  of  New  Mexico^  East  Las  Vegas^  X.  Mex. 
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Office  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  of  New  Mexico, 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  May  26,  1902. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  artion  taken  by  the  cattle 
sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico  in  tne  matter  of  the  fever  ticks  found  on  the  range 
of  the  Victorio  Land  and  Cattle  Company  in  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  am 
instructed  to  assure  you  that  nothing  witnin  the  power  of  this  board  to  accomplish 
to  save  an  outbreak  of  Texas  fever  among  New  Mexico  cattle  will  be  neglected.  Our 
inspector  reports  that  the  cow  from  which  six  ticks  were  taken  was  the  only  one  out 
of  over  5,000  that  were  examined  on  which  any  ticks  were  found  and  that  she  was 
found  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Grant  County,  and  the  board  l)elieve  that 
they  can  control  and  eradicate  it  before  it  spreads  beyond  its  present  limita. 
1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  LaRi'E,  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  Defxirtment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  of  New  Mexico, 

East  Las  Vegas,  X.  Mejc.,  June  12,  190e. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico,  in  conformity  with  your 
advice  of  May  19. 

Col.  Albert  Dean,  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Kansas  City,  has 
kindly  detailed  Dr.  L.  J.  Allen,  an  officer  of  his  bureau,  to  take  charge  of  the  inves- 
tigation, who  has  been  furnished  by  this  lK)ard  with  an  assistant  of  his  own  selection, 
and  we  believe  the  affair  will  be  manageii  with  vigor  and  discretion  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  LaRue,  Si'cretary. 
Hon.  Jambs  Wilson, 

Se(retary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whereas  a  communicati(m  from  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  l>een  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board 
of  New  Mexico,  conveying  the  information  that  cattle  infested  with  fever  ticks 
(Boophilus  annulatus)  were  found  on  the  range  of  the  Victorio  I^nd  and  Cattle 
Company,  in  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1902,  by  an  officer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Intlustry,  with  the  request  that  this  board  place  a  quaran- 
tine on  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.*,  and  that  no  cattle  shall  be  removed  from  said 
range  except  as  scheduled  cattle  for  inmiediate  slaughter:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  is  hereby  instructed  to  at  once  commu- 
nicate with  Col.  Albert  Dean,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  re^iuest  him  to 
furnish  this  board  with  some  competent  veterinarian  to  take  charge  of  the  district 
in  Grant  County  found  to  be  infected  with  fever  ticks,  and  enforce  the  quarantine 
ajrainst  said  district  under  the  orders  of  the  board  and  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  said  veterinarian  to  be  employed  for  such  length  of  time  as  may  l>e 
deemed  necessary  or  until  the  quarantine  is  taken  off  said  district;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  shall  at  once  notify  the  Victorio  Land 
and  Cattle  Company,  of  Grant  ('ounty,  N.  Mex.,  that  ticks  capable  of  imparting 
splenetic  or  Texas  fever  having  been  found  upon  their  cattle  upon  their  range  in 
Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  they  are  hereby  notified  that  a  temporary  quarantine  is 
.hereby  established  covering  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  said  Victorio  f  And  and  Cattle 
Company  in  (irant  County,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  and  retiuired  not  to  remove, 
take  away,  drive,  or  ship*  any  of  their  cattle  from  their  ranges  in  Grant  County,  N. 
Mex.,  except  for  immediate  plaughter  or  for  point*^  lielow  the  national  quarantine 
line,  until  notified  by  this  board  or  its  duly  qualified  agent  in  writing  that  said  quar- 
antine has  l>een  rem*ove<i;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  L.  J.  Allen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animallndustry,  nowatDeming, 
be  requested  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  board  to  be  held  at  J  as  Vegas  on  June 
9,  to  advise  with  and  suggest  to  the  board  the  proper  measures  tol>e  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Texas  fever  ticks  now  reported  to  exist  among  the  cattle  in  southern 
Grant  County;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  boani  at  once  notify  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the  steps  taken  by  this  lx)ani  to  comply  with  his  letter 
of  May  i9,  regarding  finding  of  fever  ticks  on' the  cattle  in  Grant  (\)unty.  .That  a 
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competent  veterinarian  will  be  immediately  placed  in  char^  of  the  situation,  with 
ioftractions  to  enforce  a  rigid  quarantine  over  the  infected  district,  and  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  comply  with  every  requirement  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  cover- 
ing such  cases  and  protect  the  cattle  outside  of  the  infected  district. 
Adopted  May  26,  1902. 


Remlvti&iis  adopted  by  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico  j  June  11,  190S, 

Whereas  this  board,  having  been  notified  by  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  that 
tick  infection  has  been  found  upon  cattle  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Grant  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  directing  them  to  place  a  quarantine  upon  all  cattle  in  the  infected 
district:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  shall,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  at  once 
notify  each  owner  of  cattle  in  Grant  and  Luna  counties,  N.  Mex.,  lying  south  of  the 
main  track  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the  western  boundary  of  Grant 
County  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Luna  County,  that  under  the  provisions  of  section 
184  of  Uie  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  and  until  further  notice,  a  temporary 
quarantine  is  hereby  placed  upon  all  the  cattle  in  the  said  district,  and  that  they 
enall  not  move,  drive,  ship,  or  take  away  from  said  described  territory  any  cattle 
until  such  cattle  shall  have  been  inspected  and  found  free  from  all  evidences  of 
infectious  or  contagious  diseases  and  written  permission  for  their  removal  or  ship- 
ment issued  by  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  this  board.  And,  further,  that 
the  secretary  shall  also  notify  the  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads 
lying  within  or  along  this  said  district  that  until  further  notice,  under  said  section 
184,  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  no  cattle  shall  be  received  by  them  for  ship- 
ment upon  their  roads  until  the*  said  cattle  shall  have  first  been  inspected  and  are 
found  free  from  all  evidence  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  written  permis- 
sion to  allow  their  shipment  is  filed  with  said  agent  by  a  duly  authorized  represent- 
ative of  this  board;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  L.  J.  Allen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  be  requested  to, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  continue  his  investigations  of  the  tick  conditions  in  south- 
w«ftem  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  to  report  to  this  board  the  extent  of  the 
infection,  if  any,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  stamp  it  out,  and  he  is  hereby 
made  an  authorized  agent  of  this  board. 

J.  A.  LaRue,  Secretary, 


June  12. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  instructed  to  send  you  the  inclosed  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  at  their  meeting  held  here  on  June  11,  1902,  and  to  explain  to  you  its 
purpose  and  the  situation  that  called  it  forth,  which  is  as  follows:  On  May  9,  1902, 
Dr.  L.  J.  Allen,  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  found  on  the  range  of 
the  Victorio  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Grant 
County,  N.  Mex.,  very  near  to  the  boundary  lines  dividing  said  county  from  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  cow  bearing  the  brand  of  the  said 
company,  from  whose  body  he  took  six  ticks  {Boophilhts  Annulatus)  capable  of  con- 
veving  the  infection  of  Texas  or  splenetic  fever  to  other  heiilthy  cattle.  This  was  the 
only  animal  on  which  the  ticks  were  found  during  the  examination  of  some  8,000  or 
9,000  head  of  cattle. 

The  statement  of  the  manager  of  the  Victorio  Land  and  Cattle  Company  is  that  she 
came  out  of  the  Guadaloupe  Pass,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  Grant 
County,  the  same  leading  through  the  mountains  from  the  high  plateau  of  Grant 
County  to  the  much  lower  altitude  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  beyond,  where  fever 
ticks  have  been  known  to  exist  for  some  year8,.and  the  fact  that  she  was  accompanied 
with  a  lai^e  unbranded  calf  is  evidence  that  she  was  coming  back  from  that  section 
to  her  old  range.  The  board  have  taken  measures,  as  soon  as  the  cattle  on  this  range 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  handled,  to  make  a  most  searching  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion for  any  further  traces  of  tick  infection,  and  have,  in  the  meantime,  prohibited 
the  movement  of  any  cattle  from  the  district,  as  you  will  see  set  forth  in  tne  copy  of 
the  resolution  proclaiming  the  quarantine.  The  board  feel  sure  that  the  present 
infection  is  8pora<iic  and  has  originated  in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  and  that  the 
cx^nditions  of  the  range  are  not  favorable  to  its  i>ermanency  or  spread,  and  that, 
handled  as  agreed  upon,  it  can  be  stamped  out  without  loss  of  stock.  The  board 
further  believe  that  a  safe  and  eas^  way  of  preventing  the  infection  from  entering 
this  Territory  from  the  same  direction  could  be  established  if  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior  would  authorize  the  fencing  of  these  passes  through  the  mountaine  along  the 
boundary  line  dividuig  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  from  the  infected  portion  of  Cochise 
County,  Ariz.,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  so  protect  the  many  millions  of 
capital  invested  in  cattle  property  in  this  Territory  from  constant  menace  and  actual 
danser. 

The  board  respectfully  ask  you  to  see  Secretary  Wilson  and  get  his  views  on  the 
matter,  and  to  assure  him  that  this  board  is  alive  to  the  situation  and  that  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  safeguard  the  great  interests  submitted  to  their  charge. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

J.  A.  LaRue,  Secretary. 
Hon.  B.  S.  RoDEY, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washinglan,  D.  C. 


Department  of  AoRicrLTURE, 
BrREAU  OP  Animal  Industry, 
Washhif/ton,  D.  C,  Jxme  27,  1902. 
Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  which  has  l)een  referre<l  to  me,  I 
have  examined  the  resolutions  adopted  by  your  board  on  the  11th  instant,  and  the 
quarantine  established  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  Texas  fever  infection  in  the 
counties  named  is  satit^factory.     This  Bureau  will  cooperate  with  you  and  give  any 
assistance  possible  for  stamping  out  the  disease. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  E.  Salmon,  ("hief  of  Bureau. 

Mr.  J.  A.  La  Rue, 

Secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mejr. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washin0on,  D.  C,  August  7,  J 902. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt,  by  departmental  reference,  of  a  letter  from  the  honorable 
Acting  Secretary'  of  Agriculture,  dated  July  18,  1902,  calling  attention  to  the  preva- 
lence of  Texas  fever  among  the  cattle  on  the  ranch  of  the  Victorio  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,  in  Grant  County.  N.  Mex.,  upon  which  county  a  Quarantine  has  been 
placed  by  the  sanitary  board  of  the  Territory,  at  the  reauest  oi  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  infection,  and  asking 
that  this  Department  authorize  the  fencing  oi  the  international  boundary  line 
between  said  county  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  alonff  the  western  boundary 
of  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  between  that  county  and  the  in^ted  portion  of  Cochise 
County,  Ariz.,  which  is  also  held  in  quarantine. 

It  is  stated  in  said  letter  that  while  the  exact  method  by  which  this  infection 
reached  Grant  County  is  not  known,  it  probably  came  from'  the  cattle  in  Cochise 
County,  Ariz.,  or  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  through  the  Guadaloupe 
Pass. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  view  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  case,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  no  objection  should  be  interposed  to  the  maintenance  of  fencing  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  further 
infection,  and  to  recommend  that  the  request  be  granted.  The  lette^r  of  the  honor- 
able Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  A.  Richards,  Acting  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  August  12,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wherein  he  has  asked  that  this  Department 
authorize  the  fencing  of  the  international  boundary  line  between  Grant  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  along  tne  wewtem  lx>undary  of  Grant 
County,  N.  Mex.,  l)etween  that  county  and  the  infected  portion  of  Ccwhise  County, 
Ariz.,  for  the  purpose  of  j)reventing  further  infection  of  cattle  bv  Texas  fever. 

In  answer  1  iiicIoHe  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  letter  by  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  the  General  I^nd  Office  under  date  of  the  7th  instant.* 
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He  haa  expressed  the  opinion  therein,  in  view  of  the  facte  presented,  that  no  objec- 
tion should  be  interposed  to  the  maintenance  of  fencing  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  He  has  accordingly  recom- 
mended that  the  request  be  granted. 

I  concur  in  the  report,  and  grant  the  authority  requested. 

V^er>'  re8pe<!tfully,  Thos.  Ryan,  Acthuj  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  op  Agriculture. 


Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D,  C,  August  15 ,  1902. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  fencing  of  the  international  boundary  line  between 
Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  western  boundary  of 
Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  which  you  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Department  at 
the  request  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico,  1  have  to  inform  you  that 
this  Department  has  received  a  letter  dated  the  12th  instant  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  authorizing  the  maintenance  of  such  fences.    I  inclose  herewith 
for' your  information  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  trust  that  the  measures  proposed  by  the  (rattle  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico 
will  be  effective  in  stamping  out  the  contagious  disease  of  cattle  existing  in  Grant 
County,  N.  Mex.,  and  preventing  the  introdution  of  the  infection. 
Very  respectfully, 

Willis  L.  Moore, 

Acting  Secretary . 
Hon.  B.  8.  RoDEY, 

House  of  Representatives. 

From  June  30,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  133,^32  cattle  were  inspected  for  removal 
from  the  Territory,  of  which  62,700  have  gone  out  during  the  present  year,  the  whole, 
at  a  very  low  average  price,  must  have  produced  between  12,750,000  and  $3,000,000 
in  cash.  The  United  States  census  for  1900  gave  the  number  of  cattle  then  found  in 
this  Territory  as  996,990  head.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  all  enu- 
merated then,  and  that  there  are  now  at  least  25  per  cent  more  cattle  in  the  Territory 
than  that  enumeration  shows. 

There  are  a  great  many  steers,  mostly  ones  and  twos,  in  the  Territory  yet  unsold, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the  forage  crops  are  garnered,  as  they  now 
promise,  a  good  market  will  be  found  for  them  all. 

SHEEP  SANITARY  BOARD. 

Sie;  In  compliance  with  your  request  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  report  of  the 
sheep  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico  from  June  30,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  the  board  has  had  constantly 
under  its  direction  a  corps  of  about  forty  range  and  8hii)ping  inspectors.  All  of  these 
inspectors  have  been  at  all  times  in  direct  communication  with  the  board  and  under 
instructions  from  it. 

Under  date  of  July  20,  1901,  the  board  issued,  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  the 
following  circular  order,  and  mailed  the  same  to  every  sheep  grower  in  the  Territory: 

IMPOBTANT  OEDEE. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  July  20 j  1901. 
To  the  sheep  growers  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  all  sheep  which  have  not  been  dipped  since  June  1, 
1901,  must  be  dipped  between  now  and  the  Ist  of  November,  1901,  using  the  lime 
and  sulphur  formula  heretofore  prescribed  by  this  board  in  its  rules  and  regulations, 
or  any  standard  dip  that  will  cure  8r«b.  And  in  the  event  of  any  flock  still  showing 
scab  after  having  been  dippetl,  the  dipping  must  be  continued  until  the  scab  is  cured. 

Any  sheep  owner  who  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  this  order,  and  whose  sheep 
have  not  been  dipped  by  November  1,  1901,  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  1  cent  for 
each  and  every  head  not  so  dipijed,  and  the  respective  inspectors  for  the  various 
counties  have  been  ordered  to  strictly  enforce  this  order  and  to  collect  such  fines, 
and  have  all  sheep  not  so  dipped,  as  above  ordered,  dipped  at  owner's  expense. 
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The  board  desires  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  notice  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  no  sheep  will  be  allowed 
to  leave  this  Territory  that  have  or  show  any  signs  of  scab,  ana  that  a  corps  of 
inspectors  are  employed  to  enforce  this  order.  All  growers  who  fail  to  take  this 
warning  will  find  they  can  not  dispose  of  their  sheep  to  leave  the  Territory,  and 
should  see  that  their  sheep  are  entirely  free  from  scab  or  they  will  be  unable  to 
make  a  sale. 

Solomon  Luna,  President. 

Harry  F.  Leb,  Secretary, 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  board's  corps  of  inspectors  to  see  that  this  order  was 
carefully  followeii.  There  was  a  universal  compliance,  and  during  the  fall  months 
every  flock  in  the  Territory  was  inspect^  and  a  report  made  as  to  its  sanitary  con- 
dition, these  reports  being  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  board.  Inspectors*  reports 
show  that  all  nocks  were  dipped.  However,  during  the  late  winter  scab  developed 
in  certain  sections  very  extensively,  and  a  large  number  of  owners  dipped  their 
sheep  in  midwinter,  during  dangerous  and  inclement  weather,  in  their  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease  in  their  tlocks.  The  winter  was  followed  by  a  dry 
spring,  and  since  then  a  continuous  drought  has  prevaileii.  Losses  in  certain  sections 
have  been  very  heavy  and  the  lambing  light,  probably  not  40  per  cent  throughout 
the  Territory. 

On  account  of  the  drought,  the  sheep  being  in  poor  condition  and  unable  to  with- 
stand disease,  scab  has  continued  to  sprea<l.  At  the  end  of  the  time  covered  by  this 
report  the  drought  still  continues;  there  is  but  little  grass,  excepting  in  the  higher 
mountains;  small  lakes,  ponds,  and  springs  are  dry,  and  frequently  where  dipping 
places  are  established  there  is  no  water  whatever,  making  it  impossible  for  owners 
to  dip  their  sheep  until  the  rains  commence. 

The  board  in  the  past  has  been  able  to  have  all  flocks  dipped,  but  finds  that  scab 
develops  before  the  winter  is  over,  during  the  inclement  months,  at  which  time, 
with  tne  facilities  the  growers  have,  it  is  dangerous  to  dip  their  sheep,  and  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  that  while  all  growers  dip  their  sheep  a  large  number  do  not  dip 
properly.  After  some  correspondence  with  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  the  board  has  had  printed,  in  both  English  and  Si>anish,  some  6,000  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  following  instructions  as  to  preparation  and  use  of 
dips  approved  by  that  Bureau: 

DIRECTIONS   FOR  THE   PREPARATION    AND    USE   OP  SHEEP   DIPS. 

The  following  directions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  and 
tobacco  and  sulphur  sheep  dips  were  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Territorial  sheep  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico  strongly  urges  upon  the  sheep 
growers  of  this  Territorv  that  they  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  facilitie^i 
for  dipping  their  own  sKeep,  and  that  they  carefully  study  these  directions  and  dip 
their  sheep  thoroughly  in  accordance  therewith. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  April  7,  190^. 


Solomon  Luna,  President. 
Harry  F.  Lee,  Secretary/. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION    AND   USE  OF  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SHEEP   DIP. 

For  each  100  gallons  of  dip  required  use  8  pounds  of  fresh  unslacked  lime,  24 
pounds  of  sulphur,  and  100  gallons  of  water. 

Slack  the  lime  thoroughlv,  then  add  the  sulphur  and  boil  for  two  hours  in  one-fifth 
of  the  water  rec|uired  for  the  total  amount  of  dip. 

The  best  method  is  to  slake  the  lime  in  a  mortar  box  and  mix  the  sulphur  with  it, 
then  put  the  mixture  in  the  cooking  tank  after  the  water  is  nearly  at  the  boiling  point 
If  no  mortar  box  is  at  hand,  the  lime  can  be  slacked  in  the  cooking  tank  and  the 
water  added.  In  that  case  it  is  best  not  to  add  the  sulphur  until  the  water  is  nearly 
to  the  boiling  temperature,  as  the  sulphur  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  until 
the  water  l)egins  to  boil. 

The  mixture  should  be  boiled  for  two  hours  from  the  time  it  begins  to  boil,  stir- 
ring often.  When  done  boiling  add  enough  wat^r  to  replace  what  has  hoileii  away, 
so  as  to  have  the  original  one-fifth  of  water  required  for  the  total  amount  of  dip. 
Allow  to  settle  two  hours  or  longer  and  draw  off  the  clear  liquid  for  use  in  dipping 
sheep,  but  do  not  use  the  sediment,  as  the  sediment  injures  the  wool. 
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If  the  above  directions  have  been  followed,  we  now  have  the  lime  and  sulphur 

cooked  in  one-fifth  of  the  water  required  for  the  total  amount  of  dip,  or  five  times  as 

strong  as  the  strength  required  for  dipping  sheep,  and  when  we  use  it  in  the  dipping 

vat  each  part  of  the  mixture  requires  four  parts  of  clear  water  added,  or,  in  other 

words,  100  gallons  of  the  mixture  and  400  gallons  of  water  mixed  together  will  be 
of  proper  strength  for  dipping. 

An  average  swim  in  a  dipping  vat  is  38  to  42  inches  deep,  and  the  number  of 
gallons  required  to  fill  the  vat  to  the  proper  depth  for  dipping  should  be  ascertained 

before  commencing  to  fill  it.  To  do  this  the  vat  should  be  carefully  measured  and 
the  capacity  at  different  depths  marked  on  measuring  rods.  (Two  hundred  and 
thirtv-one  cubic  inches  make  one  gallon. )  The  capacity  of  heating  tanks  should 
also  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner. 

Fill  the  dipping  vat  to  the  proper  depth,  with  one  part  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture,  or  medicine,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  and  four  parts  of  water,  either  hot  or 
oold  or  part  hot  and  part  cold,  so  as  to  have  the  proper  temperature  when  mixed. 
If  a  swim  requires  1,500  gallons,  it  would  need  300  gallons  of  medicine  and  1,200 
^loDs  of  water  to  make  it. 

After  the  medicine  and  water  are  in  the  dipping  vat  they  should  be  well  mixed  by 
stirring  lengthwise  of  the  vat;  also  top  and  Dottom.  A  good  implement  for  stirrii^ 
or  mixing  top  and  bottom  of  the  dip  m  a  vat  is  a  large  hoe.  Place  the  blade  of  hoe 
on  bottom  of  vat,  with  back  against  the  side  and  pull  up  with  a  quick  movement. 

After  the  dip  is  thoroughly  mixed  take  the  temperature  at  different  parts  of  the 
vat.  See  that  it  is  uniform,  and  if  too  high  or  too  low  add  cold  or  hot  water  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  medicine  until  the  right  temperature  is  obtained,  being  careful 
to  have  all  well  mixed. 

The  proper  temperature  of  dip  when  dipping  sheep  is  100°  to  110°  F.,  using  the 
hijeher  temperature  to  start  with,  as  the  dip  gradually  cools  when  the  sheep  are 
jjolng  through  the  vat.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  between  100°  and 
110".  as  near  as  possible,  but  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  little  below  100°  rather  than 
above  110°,  as  110°  should  be  the  maximum. 

To  ascertain  the  temperature  use  a  dairy  thermometer.  Take  some  of  the  dip  out 
the  \-at  in  a  bucket  and  hold  the  thermometer  in  it  to  read  the  temperature.  Do 
not  try  to  take  the  temperature  by  putting  the  thermometer  in  the  dipping  vat  and 
lifting'  it  up  to  read.  This  method  is  unreliable,  as  the  mercury  drops  rapidly  as 
soon  as  the  thermometer  is  lifted  out  of  the  dip. 

If  the  dipping  vat  is  provided  with  steam  pipes,  an  even  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained, ana  m  that  case  would  use  a  temperature  of  103°  to  105°  F. 

The  sheep  should  be  put  in  the  dipping  vat  carefully;  avoid  strangling,  abuse,  or 
rough  handling  of  any  kind.  They  should  be  held  in  the  dip  until  the  fleece  is  well 
s-aked  to  the  skin  (B.  A.  I.  regulations  require  two  minutes).  Freshly  shorn  sheep 
j»houJd  be  held  in  the  dip  the  same  length  of  time  as  would  be  reqmred  by  sheep 
with  full  fleece. 

The  sheep  should  be  kept  well  under  the  dip,  except  head,  all  the  time  they  are  in 
the  vat,  being  careful  to  have  top  of  shoulders  and  back  part  of  neck  well  soaked,  as 
thet«  are  favorite  lodging  places  for  the  scab  mite. 

Men  with  dipping  forks  must  be  stationed  along  the  vat  to  prevent  sheep  from 
"wimming  through  too  soon,  and  to  push  each  sheep  under  the  dip,  except  head,  as 
ihey  swim  past  them.  If  the  sheep  swim  through  the  vat  too  quicklv,  the  men  can 
ht»ld  them  back  with  dipping  forks.  They  should  be  held  in  bunches  of  three  to 
five,  each  man  holding  a  bunch  the  necessary  length  of  time,  then  passing  them  to 
the  next  man,  pushing  them  well  under  the  dip  as  they  swim  past.  Place  dipping 
fork  over  front  part  of  shoulders,  and  gently  but  firmly  push  the  sheep  imder  the 
•lip,  except  hea<i.  If  properly  done,  the  sheep  will  raise  its  head  so  the  neck  can 
f>e  well  soaked  without  danger  of  strangling  by  pushing  the  head  under. 

The  head  of  each  sheep  should  be  thoroughly  ducked  once,  the  best  time  to  do  this 
heing  jast  before  they  start  up  the  incline  to  go  out  of  vat. 

All  sheep  that  have  hard,  dry  scab  on  them  should  be  sorted  from  the  flock  and 
the  scabby  spots  hand  dressed  with  some  of  the  dip,  rubbing  with  a  smooth  stick  so 
a.«  to  moisten  and  soften  the  scab,  but  not  severe  enough  to  araw  blood,  as  the  blood 
will  protect  the  mites  from  the  effect  of  the  dip.  Allow  these  sheep  to  stand  thirty 
to  »xty  minutes  after  hand  dressing  before  putting  them  in  the  dipping  vat. 

li  Rheep  are  affected  with  scab,  a  second  aipping  should  be  given  at  an  interval  of 
t<^n  or  twelve  days  from  the  first  one,  to  kill  the  mites  hatched  from  eggs  not  killed 
hy  the  first  dippmg.  If  the  sheep  are  not  affected  but  have  only  been  exposed  to 
the  disease,  one  dipping  will  be  sufficient. 

The  dipping  vat  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  using;  also  heating  tanks  and 
'iraining  floors,  if  necessary.    The  aipping  vat  should  also  be  cleaned  whenever  the 
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dip  becomes  filthy  from  continued  use.  Do  not  use  dip  that  has  stood  in  the  dipping 
vat  several  days  after  usinc;.  It  soon  decomposes,  loses  its  strength,  and  has  been 
known  to  poison  and  kill  sheep.  All  dip  left  in  the  dipping  vat  from  the  first  dip- 
ping should  be  removed  and  the  vat  cleaned  before  preparing  the  dip  for  the  second 
dipping. 

When  sheep  start  to  drown  in  the  dipping  vat,  it  is  often  necessary  to  pull  them 
out  immediately  to  save  them.  The  fleece  of  a  sheep  that  is  struggling  or  flounder- 
ing in  the  vat  usually  absorbs  the  dip  more  quickly  than  w^hen  they  are  swimming 
quietly,  but  all  sheep  that  are  removed  from  the  vat  before  the  regular  time  limit 
should  be  examined  to  see  if  the  fleece  is  properlv  soaked.  If  necessary,  they  can 
be  taken  after  they  have  revived  and  held  m  tne  dip  until  the  work  is  completed. 

Do  not  try  to  use  too  shallow  a  swim,  as  good  w-ork  can  not  be  done.  A  swim  of 
28  to  30  incnes  deep  is  usually  as  low  as  can  be  used  and  do  thorough  work. 

The  amount  of  dip  required  to  dip  a  flock  of  sheep  is  the  number  of  gallons  thev 
will  carry  away  from  the  draining  floors  plus  the  number  of  gallons  that  will  be  left 
in  low^  swim  in  the  dipping  vat  w^hen  through  dipping. 

As  a  rule,  the  dip  will  penetrate  the  fleece  of  a  lamb  quicker  than  that  of  a  full- 
grow^n  sheep.  For  this  reason  they  should  not  be  put  in  the  dipping  vat  together, 
the  grown  sneep  requiring  the  most  time  on  account  of  the  gum  in  the  fleece. 

Do  not  have  any  cross  pieces  or  other  obstacles  on  the  dipping  vat,  where  sheep 
will  strike  them  aiid  be  bruised,  as  they  go  into  the  vat. 

Remember,  it  is  just  as  important  to  do  thorough  work  with  the  last  dozen  sheep 
of  a  flock  as  with  the  first  thousand.  The  two  essential  things  when  dipping  a  flock 
of  sheep  are  a  reliable  dip  properly  prepared,  of  proper  strength,  and  the  thorough 
soaking  to  the  skin  of  the  fleece  on  sheep  with  the  dip. 

The  lime  and  sulphur  should  be  of  good  quality.  The  harsh,  gritty  sulphur  that 
is  often  used  for  sheep  dips  is  of  inferior  quality  and  should  be  avoided. 

Select  good  weather  for  dipping.  Do  not  dip  too  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
nights  are  chilly.  Do  not  hold  sheep  off  of  feed  and  water  longer  than  can  be 
avoided.  Do  not  have  incline  of  vat  so  steep  that  sheep  can  not  climb  it  easily.  Do 
not  use  a  temperature  above  110°  F.  or  112°  at  the  highest.  Handle  sheep  carefully 
as  possible,  and  the  causes  for  shrinkage  in  sheep  from  dipping  will  mostly  have 
been  avoided. 

DIRBCTIONS   FOR  THE   PREPARATION   AND   USE   OF    TOBACCO   AND   SULPHUR  SHBEP   DIPS. 

The  concentrated  or  proprietary  tobacco  dips,  now  approved  by  the  Department, 
are  as  follows:  Skabcura,  olack  leaf,  and  Laidlaw's  tobacco  extract,  with  16  pounds 
of  sulphur  added  to  each  100  gallons  of  dip.  The  tobacco  dip  may  also  be  preparwl 
from  leaf  tobacco.     (See  B.  A.  I.  Bulletin  on  Sheep  Scab,  p.  31.)  ' 

The  proprietary  tobacco  dips  should  be  diluted  in  the  following  proportions:  Skab- 
cura, 1  bottle  with  100  gallons  of  water;  black  leaf,  1  gallon  with  49  gallons  of  water, 
and  Laidlaw's  tobacco  extract,  one  14-pourid  can  with  200  gallons  of  Water.  Add  lt> 
pounds  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each  100  gallons  of  diluted  dip. 

Tobacco  dips  should  not  be  heated  above  130°  F.  or  a  part  of  the  nicotine  will  be 
lost  by  volatilization.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  not  to  put  the  tobacco  extract  in 
heating  tanks,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  the  water  should  l>e  heated  to  the  proper 
temperature  for  dipping  and  the  tobacco  extract  mixed  w4th  it  in  the  dipping  vat. 

The  first  thing  to  determine  when  about  to  dip  a  flock  of  sheep  is  the  amount  of 
dip  that  will  be  required.  This 'will  be  the  number  of  gallons  that  the  flock  is  likely 
to  carry  away  from  the  draining?  floors  plus  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in  low 
swim  that  will  be  left  in  the  dipping  vat  when  through  dipping.  A  swim  of  28  to 
30  inches  deep  is  usual Iv  as  low  as  can  be  used  and  do  thorough  work. 

The  dipping  vat  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  using;  also  heating  tanks  and 
draining  floors,  if  necessary. 

The  amount  of  dip  required  to  fill  the  dipping  vat  to  proper  depth  for  dipping 
should  be  ascertained.  To  do  this  the  vat  should  be  carefully  measured  and  a  mem- 
orandum made  of  the  capacity  in  gallons  at  different  depths  (231  cubic  inches  make 
1  gallon). 

An  average  swim  for  dipping  sheep  is  38  to  42  inches  deep,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  sheep.  The  memorandum  of  the  capacity  of  the  dipping  vat  should  show  the 
number  of  gallons  contained  at  42  inches  deep,  and  38,  34,  and  ^  inches,  respectively. 
The  capacity  of  the  vat  between  above  measurements  can  be  approximated.  The 
capacity  of  the  heating  tanks  should  also  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner. 

Having  decided  on  the  depth  of  swim  and  the  number  of  gallons  re(][uired  to  make 
it,  the  necessary  amount  of  water  should  be  heated  to  about  the  maximum  dipping 
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temperature  (110°  F).  If  the  dipping  vat  is  provided  with  steam  pipes  this  can  be 
done  in  the  dipping  vat;  otherwise  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  heating  tanks.  As 
the  heating  tanks  usually  have  a  capacity  less  than  the  number  of  gallons  required 
for  a  swim  in  the  dipping  vat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  heating  tanks  to  a  point  high  enough' to  heat  the  water  in  the  dipping 
vat  to  the  desired  temperature  when  mixed  with  it. 

To  asi'ertain  what  temperature  will  be  required  of  the  water  in  the  heating  tank 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  proper  point  m  the  dipping  vat,  take  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  heating  tank  and  dipping  vat  with  a  thermometer  and  average 
with  the  nimiber  of  gallons  in  each.  Suppose  the  amount  of  dip  required  to  make  a 
swim  is  1,200  gallons!  In  the  dipping  vat  we  have  700  gallons  at  a  temperature  of 
o6°,  and  in  the  heating  tanks  500  or  more  gallons  at  a  temperature  of  180°.  iSeven 
hundred  gallons  at  56°  F.plus  500  gallons  at  180°  F.  equals  1,200 gallons  at  107 ,^'3°  F. 

After  the  water  is  in  the  dipping  vat  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred,  both  length- 
wise of  the  vat  and  top  and  tiottom,  until  the  temperature  is  uniform.  Then  take 
the  temperature,  and  if  too  high  or  too  low,  add  cold  or  hot  water  (noting  number 
of  ^llons  thus  added)  until  the  desired  temperature  is  obtaineii. 

The  ret|uired  quantity  of  tobacco  extract  mav  now  he  added  to  the  water  in  the 
(lipping  vat.  It  should  previously  be  mixed  witli  four  or  five  times  the  same  volume 
of  water  in  a  tub,  can,  or  barrel  and  well  stirred,  or  trouble  will  be  had  in  mixing  it 
with  the  water  in  the  dipping  vat,  as  it  does  not  dissolve  readily. 

The  sulphur  should  have  all  lumps  broken  by  passing  it  through  a  sieve,  or  plac- 
ing in  a  box  or  barrel  and  tamping  it.  The  sulphur  and  tobacco  should  l)e  distrib- 
uted evenly,  the  entire  length  of  the  dipping  vat  and  then  stirred  until  all  is  evenly 
mixed. 

Many  sheep  owners  think  the  sulphur  should  be  dissolved  with  an  alkali  before 
using,  or  it  will  be  of  no  benefit,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  object  is  to  have 
the  sulphur  float  in  the  dip  in  suspension  and  in  that  way  it  will  enter  the  fleece  of 
the  sheep.  As  the  sulphur  will  gradually  settle  to  the  bottom  when  the  dip  is  not 
jjeing  agitate<l,  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  from  the  bottom  of  the  dippina:  vat 
ju^^t  l)efore  commencing  to  put  in  the  sheep,  and  the  agitation  of  the  dip  by  the  sheep 
will  cause  the  sulphur  to  remain  in  susj)ension  while  they  are  going  through  the  vat. 

A  good  implement  for  stirring  dip  in  the  bottom  of  a*  dipping  vat  is  a  large  hoe. 
Place  blade  of  hoe  on  the  bottom  of  vat,  with  back  against  the  side,  and  pull  up  with 
quick  movement.  A  better  implement  is  made  bv  using  a  piece  of  2  by  6  plank,  16 
or  20  inches  long.  Bore  a  2-inch  hole  through  tlie  center  of  fiat  side  and  put  in  a 
pole  for  handle. 

The  proper  temperature  for  dipping  sheep  is  from  100°  to  110°  F.  The  temperature 
should  be  maintaineil  between  these  two  points  as  near  as  possible,  but  should  be 
alloweil  togoa  little  below  100°  rather  than  above  110°,  as  110°  should  bethe  maximum. 

If  the  dipping  vat  is  provided  with  steam  pipes  so  an  even  temperature  can  be 
maintained,  would  use  a  temperature  of  108°  to  105°  F. 

The  sheep  should  be  put  in  the  dipping  vat  carefully,  with  as  little  injury  or  worry 
as  possible,  and  kept  well  under  the  dip,  except  head,  all  the  time  they  are  m  the  vat. 
Men  with  dipping  lorks  must  be  stationed  along  the  vat  to  prevent  the  sheep  from 
J'wimming  through  too  soon,  and  to  {)ush  each  sheep  under  the  dip,  except  head,  a» 
they  swini  past  tnem.  If  the  sheep  swim  through  the  vat  too  quicklv,  the  men  can 
hold  them  back  with  dipping  forks.  They  should  be  held  in  bunclies  of  three  to 
five,  each  man  holding  a  bunch  the  necessary  length  of  time,  then  passing  them  to 
the  next  man,  pushing  them  well  under  the  dip,  except  head,  as  they  swim  i>ast. 

Sheep  shoula  not  be  allowed  to  climb  on  each  other  while  in  the  dipping  vat.  If 
they  do  this  they  should  be  pulle<l  back  with  the  dipping  fork  and  all  ma<le  to  swim 
ai»  low  in  the  dip  as  possible.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  top  of  shoulders  and 
back  part  of  neck  are  well  soaked,  as  these  are  favorite  lodging  places  for  the  scab  mite. 

The  head  of  each  sheep  must  l)e  immersed  once.  Once  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
this  should  be  done  just  oefore  sheep  start  up  the  incline  out  of  vat.  A  reliable  man 
should  be  selected  to  do  this  work,  as  it  is  important  that  the  head  of  every  sheep 
should  be  well  ducked  before  they  leave  the  vat.  If  by  chance  any  sheep  leave  the 
vat  without  head  being  ducked,  they  should  be  caught  immediately  and  dip  poured 
on  the  head  until  it  is  properly  soaked. 

The  sheep  should  be  held  in  the  dip  until  the  fleece  is  well  soaked  to  the  skin. 
Freshly  shorn  sheep  should  be  held  in  the  dip  the  same  length  of  time  as  would  \ye 
required  by  sheep  with  full  fleece.  B.  A.  I.  regulations  require  that  all  sheep  should 
he  held  in  the  dip  for  two  minutes,  but  one  and  one-half  minutes  will  probably  do 
a*  much  for  a  Western  sheep,  with  the  open  fleece  they  usually  have,  as  two  minutes 
will  for  an  Eastern  sheep,  with  a  greasy,  gummy  flee<'e.     This  w^ould  seem  a  projjer 
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question  for  the  inspector,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  dipping  vat,  to  decide  according 
to  his  judgment,  considering  tne  kind  of  sheep  being  dipped.  Special  attention  mui>t 
be  given  to  this  point  when  dipping  fine  woolen  bucks  imported  from  Eastern  States, 
as  some  of  them  require  more  tnan  two  minutes  for  dip  to  penetrate  the  fleece  properly. 

As  a  rule,  the  dip  will  penetrate  the  fleece  of  a  lamb  quicker  than  that  of  a  full- 
grown  sheep.  For  this  reason  they  should  not  be  put  in  the  dipping  vat  together. 
The  grown  sheep  require  the  most  time  on  account  of  the  gum  in  the  fleece. 

Careful  handlmg  of  the  sheep  should  be  insisted  on.  If  the  sheep  are  handled 
roughly  some  of  them  will  start  to  drown  in  the  dipping  vat.  In  that  case  the  men 
at  work  are  likely  to  turn  all  their  attention  to  a  sheep  that  is  drowning,  in  order  to 
save  it,  and  neglect  the  balance  of  sheep  in  the  vat,  allowing  them  to  go  through  the 
dip  without  being  properly  soaked.  The  same  can  be  said  of  too  high  a  temperature. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  dip  is  above  110°  F.,  it  will  cause  some  sheep  to  faint  and 
they  are  liable  to  drown  imless  carefully  handled.  A  coarse-wooled  sheep  is  more 
sensitive  to  a  high  temperature  than  a  nne-wooled  one,  and  a  lamb  is  more  sensitive 
than  a  full-grown  animal. 

When  sheep  start  to  drown  in  the  dipping  vat  it  is  often  necessary  to  pull  them 
out  immediately  to  save  them.  The  fleece  of  a  sheep  that  is  floundering  or  struggling 
in  the  Vat  usually  absorbs  the  dip  more  quickly  than  when  they  are  swimming 
quietlv,  but  all  sheep  that  are  removed  from  the  vat  before  the  regular  time  limit 
shoulcl  be  examined  to  see  if  the  fleece  is  properly  soaked.  If  necessary  they  can  be 
taken  after  they  have  revived  ^nd  held  in  the  dip  until  the  work  is  completed. 

Before  commencing  the  dippmg  all  sheep  that  have  hard  drv  scab  on  them  should 
be  sorted  from  the  flock  and  the  scabby  spots  hand-dressecf  with  some  of  the  dip, 
rubbing  with  smooth  stick  so  as  to  moisten  and  soften  the  scab,  but  not  severe  enough 
to  draw  blood,  as  the  blood  will  protect  the  mites  from  the  effect  of  the  dip.  Allow 
these  sheep  to  stand  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  after  hand  dressing  before  putting  them 
in  the  dipping  vat. 

AVhen  replenishing  the  dipping  vat  observe  the  same  rules  given  for  fllling  it  with 
the  original  swim.  If  we  start  with  a  swim  of  42  inches  deep  and  run  it  down  to  36 
inches  before  replenishing,  our  memorandum  of  the  capacity  of  the  dipping  vat  will 
give  us  the  number  of  gallons  needed  to  fill  from  36  to  42  mches  deep.  From  this 
we  estimate  the  amount  of  tobacco  extract  and  sulphur  required  and  can  run  water 
into  the  dipping  vat  until  the  42-inch  mark  is  reached.  Be  sure  all  is  w^ell  mixed 
and  temperature  uniform  throughout  the  vat  before  starting  again  to  put  in  the  sheep. 

The  temperature  should  be  taken  at  different  places  in  the  dipping  vat,  as  it  often 
varies.  The  proper  method  for  taking  temperature  is  to  take  some  of  the  dip  out 
of  the  vat  in  a  bucket  and  hold  the  thermometer  in  it  to  read  the  temperature. 

If  sheep  are  affected  with  scabies  a  second  dipping  should  be  given  at  an  interval 
of  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  first  one,  to  kill  the  mites  hatched  from  eggs  not  killed 
by  the  first  dipping.  If  suitable  weather  can  not  be  had  for  the  second  dipping  at 
the  proper  interval,  it  can  be  postponed  a  few  days,  but  the  interval  should  not 
exceed  twelve  days,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  When  a  flock  of  sheep  is  to  be  dippetl 
twice,  it  is  best  to  arrange  to  give  the  second  dipping  at  an  interval  of  ten  days,  if  the 
weather  is  suitable  for  the  w^ork. 

Dip  that  has  stood  in  the  dipping  vat  for  several  days  after  using  is  unfit  for  use, 
as  it  soon  decomposes  and  loses  its  strength.  All  dip  left  in  the  dipping  vat  from  the 
first  dipping  should  be  removed  and  the  vat  cleanea  before  prepanng  the  dip  for  the 
second  aipping.  The  dipping  vat  should  also  be  cleaned  whenever  the  dip  oecomes 
filthy  from  continued  use. 

Good  weather  should  be  selected  for  dipping  if  possible.  When  the  nights  are 
cold  or  chilly,  dipping  late  in  the  day  should  be  avoided,  as  the  sheep  should  be 
given  time  to'  partly  dry  before  night. 

The  sulphur  useci  should  be  of  good  quality.  The  harsh,  gritty  sulphur  that  is  often 
sold  for  use  in  making  sheep  dips  is  of  inferior  quality  and  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  person  supervising  the  dipping  of  sheep  should  have  a  good 
thermometer  and  a  measuring  rule  or  tapeline;  also  a  spring  balanc^e  or  scales  for 
weighing  material  used  for  dip.  B.  A.  I.  officials  are  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  reliable  thermometer  and  measuring  rule  or  tape,  but  the  gcales  should  be 
furnished  by  owner  of  the  sheep. 

The  best  thermometer  for  use  at  a  dipping  vat  is  a  dairy  thermometer,  and  the 
most  convenient  rule  is  a  carpenter's  24-inch  folding  rule.  Two  thermometers  should 
be  carrie<i,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  broken. 

No  one  should  ever  undertake  to  supervise  the  dipping  of  sheep  without  a  reliable 
thermometer.  To  guess  at  the  temi>erature  is  dangerous,  and  has  resulted  in  serious 
injury  to  the  flock  in  many  cases. 
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This  printed  pamphlet  was  mailed  to  each  sheep  growei*  throughout 
the  Territory  on  the  10th  of  April  of  this  year,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing circular: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.,  April  10,  1902, 
To  the  Sheep  Growers  of  the  Territory  of  Nev:  Mexico: 

The  Government  is  threatening  to  quarantine  this  Territory  and  not  allow  any 
gheep  to  leave  the  same  on  account  of  tne  prevalence  of  the  disease  of  scabies  among 
onr  sheep.  Nothing  could  work  a  greater  hardship  on  the  sheep  growers  of  this 
Territory  than  the  issuance  of  such  an  order.  It  would  make  it  impossible  to  sell 
sheep  to  leave  New  Mexico  at  any  price  whatever.  If  all  the  sheep  that  are  annuallv 
dipped  in  New  Mexico  were  dipjped  properly,  the  disease  of  scab  would  soon  be  erad- 
icated. The  chief  cause  for  failure  in  this  respect  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  growers 
have  not  provided  themselves  w^ith  the  necessary  facilities  for  dipping  their  sheep 
and  do  not  properlv  prepare  and  correctly  use  dips  that  will  kill  the  sc^b. 

Inclosed  herewith  find  a  copy  of  directions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  sheep 
dijw  approved  by  the  Government  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  We  strongly  urge 
upon  tne  sheep  growers  of  this  Territory  carefully  to  study  these  directions,  provide 
themselves  with  their  own  dipping  vats,  and  dip  their  sheep  as  required  therein.  A 
careful  compliance  with  the  directions  therein  set  out  will  kill  the  scab,  and  if  all 
growers  will  carefully  dip  their  flocks  in  accordance  therewith  the  disease  wnll 
80on  disappear  from  ISew  Mexico,  thus  saving  the  Territory  from  being  placed  under 
quarantine. 

This  board  has  been  called  to  account  and  severelv  criticised  by  the  Government 
for  failure  to  stamp  out  the  disease  of  scabies  from  New  Mexico,  and  we  now  warn 
the  sheep  growers  of  this  Territory  to  dip  their  flocks  and  see  that  they  are  clean  of 
scab;  otherwise  when  making  general  inspection  our  inspectors  will  be  instructed 
to,  and  this  board  w^ill  see  that  tney  do,  impose  heavy  fines  on  the  owner  of  any  flock 
of  sheep  found  with  scab. 

\  ery  respectfully,  Solomon  Luna,  President 

H.\HRY  F.  Lee,  Secretary. 

It  is  l)elieved  that  these  instructions  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  sheep  growlers, 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  can  be  educated  properly  to  dip  their  flocks  scab  will  bo 
eradicated  from  the  Territory  with  no  additional  or  greater  precautionary  measures 
than  those  now  in  force. 

The  board  has  had  during  the  past  year,  and  especially  this  spring,  considerable 
correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  its  inspectors.  Reports 
from  various  sources,  some  of  them  unreliable,  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  existence 
of  scab,  caused  a  threat  of  general  quarantine  of  the  Territory.  This  has  been  averted 
by  the  vigorous  and  active  cooperation  of  our  board  with  the  Bureau,  a  cooperation 
which  has  been  of  great  mutual  benefit  and  of  immense  value  to  the  Territory.  Both 
the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  and  our  shipping  inspectors  have  been  extremely  care- 
ful and  even  over  cautious,  and  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  sheep  have  left  New 
Mexico  during  the  year  carrying  any  disease  with  them. 

During  the  past  year,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  several  sheep,  growers'  associations 
have  been  ori^nizedin  different  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  salaried  inspectors  have 
been  employed 'in  these  districts,  the  board  paying  part  of  the  salary  and  the  associa- 
tions the  remainder.  This  manner  of  paying  inspectors  has  not,  however,  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  sheep  men,  the  inspector,  or  the  board,  and  legislation  will  be 
asked  by  the  board  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  full  salary  of  all  its  inspectors,  and  thus 
have  entire  control  of  them.  Efforts,  however,  will  be  continue<l  to  get  the  sheep 
men  to  orgajiize  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Territor>%  so  that  recommendations  as 
to  each  section  mav  come  from  them  in  bodies  and  not  as  individuals. 

As  soon  as  the  brought  is  broken  and  the  rains  begin  the  vigorous  fight  against 
scab  will  be  resumed  through  our  inspectors.  All  scabby  sheep  will  be  dipped  at 
least  twice,  ten  days  between  dippings,  and  as  many  more  times  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  make  them  clean  of  scab.  The  following  general  instructions  have  been  sent  to 
all  inspectors  who  are  not  continuously  employed  on  salaries. 

June  14, 1902. 

Bear  Sir:  Complaint  has  been  made  that  the  Territorial  sanitarv  board  inspectors 
do  not  keep  as  careful  watch  for  scabby  sheep  as  they  should.  Tfiis  opinion  should 
not  exist. 

The  sanitary  board  instructs  you  that  when  complaint  is  made,  or  you  learn  in  any 
manner  that  any  flock  or  flocks  of  sheep  have  scab,  you  will  immediately  quarantine 
poch  flock  or  flocks  of  sheep,  notify  the  ow^ner  that  the  same  have  been  quarantined, 
and  that  he  must  at  once  have  such  sheep  dipped  twice,  ten  days  between  dippings, 
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and  until  the  same  are  clean  of  scab.  Upon  his  failure  to  so  dip  within  ten  days 
after  such  notification,  take  charge  of  the  sheep,  impose  a  fine  of  1  cent  per  head, 
notify  the  board  promptly  of  action  taken,  employ  necessary. help,  and  dip  the  sheep 
until'  they  are  clean  of  stiab.  vSend  bills  for  expenses  incurred  to  the  board,  with 
amoimt  of  fine  imposed,  and  the  same  will  be  collected  from  the  owner  of  the  sheep, 
by  suit  if  necessary.  Hold  the  sheep  in  your  charge  until  authorized  to  release  the 
same  by  the  board.  All  fines  when  collected  to  be  sent  to  the  board  to  be  credited 
to  the  inspector  imposing  the  same,  and  to  be  paid  to  that  inspector  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  board  after  collection  is  made. 

The  sheep  sanitary  board  desire  these  instructions  to  be  strictly  followed,  and  all 
our  inspectors  will  be  backed  up  in  any  action  they  may  take  under  such  instructions. 
Any  failure  on  the  part  of  an  inspector  to  carry  out  the  same  will  be  followed  by  an 
immediate  request  for  his  resignation.  What  the  sanitary  board  desires  is  that  the 
scab  be  stampe<l  out  of  this  Territory,  and  we  only  want  inspectors  who  are  willing 
to  follow  instructions  of  the  board,  quarantine  sheep  when  scabby,  and  impose  fines. 

You  are  also  ordered  to  notify  all  growers  in  your  district  that  all  sheep  must  be 
dipped  at  least  once  between  now  and  the  1st  day  of  November.  This  applies  to 
sheep  which  are  not  scabby.  Instructions  as  to  scabby  sheep  are  given  above.  A 
failure  on  the  part  of  an  owner  to  comply  with  this  order  to  dip  between  now  and 
the  1st  of  November  will  be  followed  by  an  imposition  of  a  fine  of  1  cent  per  head. 

These  instructions  to  be  in  force  until  further  orders. 

Yours,  truly,  Harry  F.  Lee,  Sea^etary. 

The  board  will  see  that  these  instructions  are  fully  carried  out,  and  confidently 
predict  that  before  winter  begins  there  will  be  but  little  scab  in  New  Mexico. 

The  number  of  sheep  which  left  the  Territory  in  the  time  covered  by  this  report 
was  406,908. 

The  number  of  sheep  brought  in  during  the  same  period  was  39,466. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  immediately  before  lambing,  taken 
from  data  in  the  office  of  the  board,  was  3,200,000. 

The  market  price  for  lambs  early  last  fall  was  rather  poor,  owing  to  the  drought  in 
Kansas  and  otner  Western  States  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  com  crop  and  the 
high  price  of  com,  but  before  the  season  ended  good  prices  prevailed,  ranging  as 
high  as  3  J  cents  per  pound,  and  netting  the  grower  as  high  as  $2.40  per  head. 

Owing  to  the  board  having  inspectors  in  evel-y  section  looking  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  sheep  men,  there  has  been  but  little  stealing  of  sheep;  and  while  protection 
against  loss  by  theft  is  not  one  of  the  direct  objects  for  which  the  board  was  created, 
yet  we  invite  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  benefits  which  ought  to  l^e  highly  appreciateil. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Solomon  Lcna,  PresUiaU. 
Harry  F.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Xew  Mexico. 

.  GREAT   MONEY   EASILY   MADE  IN   CATTLE   AND   SHEEP  BUSINESS. 

A  number  of  lines  of  business  in  which  large  gains  are  now  realized 
have  been  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  this  report.  And  what 
many  are  now  doing  many  more  could  do,  for  one  beauty  about  New 
Mexico  is.  that  an  investment  here  is  not  simply  one  nail  driving  out 
another.  Everjj^  department  of  industry  and  enterprise  has  abundant 
room  for  many  additions,  the  newcomers  doing  as  well  as  the  old,  and 
the  old  suffering  no  competition  from  the  new.  Were  the  stock  invest- 
ments of  New  Mexico  doubled  in  value  by  the  addition  of  new  ranges 
and  new  animals,  the  old  interest  would  not  be  damaged  a  particle, 
since  the  return  on  investment  in  this  industry  is  determined  bv  the 
condition  throughout  the  nation.  So  with  the  production  of  wool  and 
hides  and  pelts.  For  those  having  the  means  and  somewhat  of  expe- 
rience, the  cattle  or  sheep  business  offers  a  lield  of  almost  limitless 
opportunity  and  vast  profit,  either  in  the  purchase  of  present  ranges 
or  the  development  of  others,  should  breeding  be  proposed;  or  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  and  development  of  new  mnches,  should  feeding 
and  fattening  be  contemplated. 
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These  enterprises  require,  of  course,  a  considerable  outlay  of  money 
in  the  purchases  of  stock  and  ranches,  though  the  ranges  are  practi- 
cally free,  the  location  or  development  of  water  placing  the  surround- 
ing unwatered  lands  at  the  use  of  the  locator.  But  similar  stock 
industries  can  not  be  entered  upon  elsewhere  and  to  the  same  extent 
with  less  money,  nor  will  the  returns  elsewhere  }>e  so  satisfactor3\ 
Because  of  winter  mildness,  maintenance  is  less  costly,  and  because  of 
climatic  excellence  losses  are  fewer  and  increase  is  at  a  much  larger 
ratio.    The  stock  breeders'  Elj'^sian  fields  lie  in  New  Mexico. 

SHEEP. 

That  "the  hoof  of  the  sheep  is  golden"  has  been  demonstrated  con- 
clusively in  New  Mexico.  Not  even  Australia,  renowned  the  world 
over  as  the  sheep-grower's  paradise,  can  surpass  New  Mexico  in  its 
advantages  as  an  ideal  sheep-breeding  and  wool-growing  section.  The 
master  hand  of  nature  lavishly  supplied  our  Territory  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  sheep  and  wool  indus- 
try. Nature  endowed  her  with  a  peerless  climate,  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  yet  ovei-flowing  with  sunshine  from  January  to  December,  pro- 
ducing an  atmosphere  pure,  ozone  laden,  and  invigorating. 

Her  grazing  lands  extend  from  the  plains  and  mesas  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  10,000  feet  high  and  bountifully  covered  with  nature's 
choicest  nourishment — gramma  grass — which  retains  to  a  surprising 
degree  its  succulence  and  nutrition,  even  when  only  cured  by  wind 
and  weather  where  it  grew,  with  no  assistance  from  mankind. 

New  Mexico's  natuiul  adaptability  to  sheep  i-aising  and  wool  growing 
was  recognized  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  setfled  in  this  section 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the}^  introduced  large  numbers  of 
Merino  sheep,  which  soon  became  the  principal  support  of  the  people, 
furnishing  them  with  food  and  raiment.  Since  that  time  this  industry 
has  a  prominent  position  in  the  Territory,  and  it  is  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  for  many  years  past,  the  most  important  and  profitable  in  New 
Mexico.  At  this  time  there  are  owned  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico over  5,000,000  head  of  sheep,  including  the  lambs  grown  this  vear, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  State  possessing  many  similar  advan- 
tages, our  Territory  towers  above  all  other  Startes  and  Territories  in 
the  number  of  sheep  owned.  The  original  stock  was  of  the  Spanish 
Merino  type  of  sheep,  and  from  lack  of  fine-bred  rams  to  keep  up 
and  improve  the  strain  they  gradually  deteriorated  in  character  until 
they  became  a  class  unto  themselves,  displaying  more  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  wild  than  of  domestic  animals. "  This  trait  developed  in 
these  sheep  an  ability  to  hunt  for  their  food  and  enable  them  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  scanty  herbage  and  to  live  without  water  for  many  days, 
whenever  conditions  demanded  or  necessitated  such  modes  of  living. 
To-day,  though  improved  by  the  best  blooded  stock  to  be  found,  they 
still  possess  these  desirable  characteristics. 

The  ewes  make  splendid  mothers,  caring  for  their  lambs  in  a  manner 
unequaled  by  any  other  breed  of  sheep  and  fearlessly  defending  them 
against  attack  by  carnivorous  wild  animals.  Their  fecundit}'^  is  also 
remarkable,  and  there  is  always  a  high  percentage  of  lambs  born,  run- 
ning up,  in  some  flocks,  over  100  per  cent.  Possessing  such  qualities, 
the  increase  and  growth  of  the  flocks  is  veiy  rapid. 
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With  their  inherited  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  sheep  business, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  a  class 
of  growers  who  can  excel  the  New  Mexican  sheep  men  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  economical  management  of  their  herds.  In  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks  they  have  experimented  with  different  breeds,  and  the 
results  have  convinced  our  oest  sheep  men  that,  for  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  New  Mexico,  the  American  Merino  (the  Delaine  or 
Rambouillet  types)  is  superior  to  all  other  breeds  tried,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  their  sheep  they  have  imported 
many  fine-bred  rams  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan, for  some  of  which  as  high  as  $100  per  head  was  paid.  The  fine 
types  are  peculiarly  suited  to  New  Mexico,  not  simply  because  they 
are  wool  and  mutton  sheep,  but  for  the  reason  that  sheep  in  our  Terri- 
tory are  grazed  upon  open  ranges,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
sheep  should  possess  the  quality  of  herding  together,  and  this  is  a  lead- 
ing trait  of  the  Merino.  Some  of  the  long-wooled  mutton  breeds  have 
been  tried;  but  as  these  sheep  will  not  stay  "bunched"  w^hile  feeding, 
it  is  ver}^  difficult  to  herd  on  the  open  ranges,  and  their  decided  tend- 
ency to  wander  off  singly  demands  unceasing  vigilance  as  well  as  hard 
and  tiresome  work  on  the  part  of  the  herders  to  hold  them  together, 
while  the  danger  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  always  serious,  and  these 
sheep  are  not  well  suited,  therefore,  for  open-mnge  grazing. 

The  Rambouillets,  however,  being  of  pure  Merino  descent,  have 
inherited  the  flocking  qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  are  a  desir- 
able class  for  range  work.  They  are  free  from  wrinkles,  the  wool  pro- 
duced is  the  finest  quality,  and  they  make  excellent  sheep  for  mutton 
purposes.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  the  climate,  to  the 
gramma  grass,  or  to  the  breeding,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  mutton 
from  New  Mexico  sheep  possesses  a  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy 
of  flavor  that  place  them  *  asily  in  the  front  rank  as  choice  mutton 
sheep.  These  qualities  are  so  well  known  that ''  feeders  "  prefer  them 
to  any  others,  and  the  demand  for  them  for  feeding  pens  is  so  great 
that  the  growers  are  only  partially  able  to  supplv  it.  Nearly  a  mulion 
head  of  sheep  are  annually  taken  to  Colorado,  Nebi'aska,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois  to  be  fattened  for  market. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  receives  large  numbers  of  them,  and  the  high 
price  the  feeders  obtain  for  their  New  Mexico  sheep  demonstrates  their 
superiority  as  mutton  producers.  The  sheep  make  splendid  feeders, 
as  thev  will  eagerly  and  greedily  feed  upon  alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  wheat 
screenings,  etc.,  and  take  on  weight  very  rapidly.  Their  faculty  for 
adapting  themselves  to  existing  conditions  makes  them  very  desirable 
animals  for  feeders,  as  they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  pens  as  they 
are  upon  the  ranges. 

No  business  offers  more  profitable  returns  than  does  the  sheep-raising 
and  wool-growing  business  of  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time.  The 
cost  of  running  the  sheep  per  year  is  about  30  cents  per  head,  which 
covers  the  expenses  of  herding,  lambing,  shearing,  dipping,  taxes,  etc. 
The  cost  of  snearing  amounts  to  2i  to  4  cents  per  head,  according  to 
the  class  of  sheep  shorn.  The  flocks  are  usually  run  in  bands  of  3,000 
to  5,000.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  nerds.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  sheep 
on  shares,  agreeing  to  return  double  the  number  of  young  and  healthy 
ewes  at  the  end  of  five  years,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  wool 
annually;  and  often,  after  the  five  years,  the  party,  on  repaying,  has 
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double  or  treble  the  original  number  left  for  himself.  The  flocks 
require  three  men,  or  two  men  and  a  boy,  and  two  or  three  dogs,  and, 
when  the  same  man  has  three  or  more  flocks,  another  man  of  expe- 
rience as  overseer.  Each  flock 'also  has  a  donkey  and  camp  equipage, 
which,  with  the  rations,  is  carried  on  the  donkey.  The  sheep  are 
grazed  from  place  to  place  within  the  range.  The  men  and  dogs  con- 
stantly remain  with  the  sheep  during  the  whole  year. 

The  following  statement  will  brieflv  show  about  what  can  be  done 
in  the  sheep  ana  wool  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  This 
is  the  way  it  works: 

4,000  ewes,  at  $3  per  head $12,000 

Expenses  for  one  year,  say  50  cents  per  head 2, 000 

Total  cost $14,000 

At  the  end  of  one  year  you  have: 

3,800  ewes  (5  per  cent  loss  allowed ) ,  at  $3 $1 1 ,  400 

21,000  pounds  of  wool,  at  12  cents 2,520 

3,100  lanibe,  at  $2 6,200 

20,120 

Profit 6,120 

Fifty  per  cent  on  the  original  outlay  is  a  handsome  return  from  any 
enterprise,  and  we  believe  we  do  not  err  when  we  reiterate  that  the 
people  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  in  New  Alexico  are  following  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  West  to-day,  and  as  long  as  a  protec- 
tive tariff  guards  their  interests  the  prospects  and  outlook  for  the 
future  are  certainly  very  bright  for  the  sheep  men,  and  the  prosperity 
of  \he  Territory  is  in  a  very  large  measure  commensurate  with  the 
success  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  capital,  brains,  and 
energies  to  this  important  industry. 

WOOL. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Ten-itory  will  amount  to  fully  20,000,000 
pounds  this  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
verv  low,  but  now,  owing  to  improved  breeding,  it  will  amount  to  a 
little  over  5  pounds  per  nead.  The  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  is  of 
a  diversified  character,  scaling  from  the  finest  delaine-merino  to  the 
coarsest  carpet.  The  improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  wools  has  been 
coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  sneep,  and  the  growers  are 
still  exerting  themselves  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  bringing  their 
flocks  and  wool  up  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  quality.  Many  years 
are  consumed  in  breeding  the  coarse-wooled  stock  up  to  the  desired 
Merino  plane,  and  so  to-day  while  clips  are  shorn  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  IJnited  States,  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
uniform  in  grade,  but  will  contain  fleeces  producing  sorts  running 
from  fine  to  carpet  wool.  The  lambs  of  each  succeeding  year  produce 
a  finer  grade  of  wool,  and  in  time,  if  the  growers  continue  to  use  fine 
Merino  rams,  the  wool  clip  of  New  Mexico  will  be  composed  of  fleeces 
uniform  in  grade  and  of  choice  character. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  fine  wool  in  the  world,  due 
to  the  crossing  of  the  fine-wooled  flocks  with  the  large-framed,  coarse, 
long  wooled  breeds.  The  tendency  to  breed  exclusively  for  a  large 
carcass  has  amounted  almost  to  a  cmze  all  over  the  globe,  from  which 
the  New  Mexican  growers  have  been  comparatively  free.     They  have 
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again  displayed  their  intelligence  b}^  directing  their  eflforts  solely  to 
the  production  of  fine-woolea  mutton  sheep,  and  the  certain  advance 
of  fine  wools  to  a  high  point  will  amply  reward  them  for  their  fore- 
sight and  labors. 

The  following  tables,  furnished  by  one  of  the  large  wool-scouring 
plants  situated  at  Las  V^gas,  indicate  the  diversity  in  the  wool  clips 
grown  in  the  Territory: 

A  clip  of  40,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  yielded:  Pe*" cent. 

Scoured  fine  wool 65 

Scoured  fine  medium 35 

A  clip  of  90,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium 97 

Quarter-blood 2 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  77,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium 90 

Quarter-blood 9 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  31,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  medium 2 

Three-eighths 59 

Quarter-blood 17 

Blanket 18 

Carpet 4 

A  clip  of  20,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  three-eighths 43 

Quarter-blood 31 

Blanket 16 

Carpet 10 

There  are  many  clips  that  will  show  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
the  low  sorts  (blanket  and  carpet)  than  is  indicated  in  the  table  quoted 
above. 

The  production  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  wool  has  brought  within 
our  borders  another  important  industry — the  business  of  scouring  wool 
as  well  as  of  sorting  it  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  manufac- 
turers' use.  Three  large  plants  have  been  erected  at  Las  Vegas.  There 
is  also  one  located  at  Albuquerque.  There  is  in  addition  to  these  a 
scouring  plant  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  across  the  New  Mexican  line,  which 
handleslarge  quantities  of  wool  grown  in  northern  and  northeastern 
New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Carlsbad  has'  also  a  large  plant  in  success- 
ful operation. 

These  scouring  mills  have  been  the  prominent  factor  in  securing  for 
the  growers  full  prices  for  their  clips.  The  benefits  they  confer  upon 
the  sheepmen  are  numerous.  Their  presence  and  anxiety  to  secure 
wool  has  developed  a  competition  among  buyers  that  has  reacted  to 
the  growers'  benefit.  The  scouring  of  wool  at  home  results  in  a  big 
saving  in  freight  charges,  as  all  the  grease  and  sand  carried  by  the 
wool  IS  eliminated,  and  transportation  charges  are  only  paid  on  clean 
wool.  They  are  a  school  for  the  growers,  as  they  teach  them  the 
shrinkage  of  the  wool  and  the  percentage  of  the  various  sorts  taken 
from  it;  and  as  all  wool  is  bought  and  sold  on  a  scoured  basis  it 
is  very  necessary  that  they  should  possess  this  information,  as  it 
enables  them  to  dispose  of  their  products  intelligentlv  and  to  good 
advantage.  If  wool  is  consigned  to  an  Eastern  commission  houi>e  to 
be  sold,  the  charges  are  less  tor  handling  scoured  wool  than  for  grease 
wool,  the  growers  have  more  monej^  to  spend  at  home,  and  their  sup- 
port of  the  scouring  mills  keeps  employed  in  New  Mexico  much  cap- 
ital and  many  hands.     The  benefits  of  scouring  miUs  to  a  com ni unity 
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are  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Las  Vegas,  which  is  to-day  the  best 
wool  market  in  the  Southwest,  and  wool  is  shipped  to  that  point  from 
the  most  distant  paits  of  the  Territory,  the  growers  being  attracted 
there  by  its  excellent  outlet  for  wool.  If  the  grower  sells  nis  wool  in 
the  grease  to  an  Eastern  buyer  he  has  to  pay  the  freight  as  well  as  the 
charge  for  scouring  the  wool,  as  he  well  knows,  and  if  he  can  save  the 
money  paid  for  hauling  the  grease  and  dirt  in  his  wool  it  is  certainly 
to  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  also  better  for  the  Territory  to  have 
this  work  done  here,  as  it  encourages  an  important  industry  here  and 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  New  Mexico.  That  the  conversion  of  the  wool 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back  into  the  condition  required  by 
the  manufactures  has  been  remunerative  to  the  grower  is  demonstrated 
by  the  largely"  increased  prices  they  have  been  able  to  command  since 
ceasing  to  ship  their  product  east  ^'in  the  grease." 

OTHER    INDUSTRIAL  FEATURES. 

The  sheep  business  of  New  Mexico  has  also  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  enterprise  at  home,  viz,  that  of  wool  pulling  and 
tanning".  There  are  located  at  Las  Vegas  two  wool-pulling  plants,  one 
of  which  is  also  engaged  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  processes 
through  which  a  sheep  pelt  goes  from  the  time  it  is  taken  off  the  car- 
cass until  it  is  converted  into  leather  are  man\"  and  interesting.  When 
the  pelti:$  are  received  by  the  puller  the}"  are  soaked  in  tanks  tilled  with 
clear,  soft  water.  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly  softened  the  water 
is  drained  off,  usually  in  hydro-extractors.  If  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  process  is  used  tlie  pelts  are  then  suspended  from  the  ten- 
terhooks in  closed  rooms,  called  the  ''sweat  houses."  Steam  is  intro- 
duced and  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  heat  upon  the  skin 
i-auses  the  wool  to  be  easily  removed  from  the  skin  after  having  been 
.•sweated  for  about  foi-ty -eight  hours.  The  use  of  depilatories  is  largely 
supplanting  the  sweating  method.  In  this  case  the  flesh  side  of  the 
pelt  is  painted  with  a  solution  of  the  depilatory.  The  pelt  is  folded 
and  laia  away  for  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year. and  the  strength  of  solution,  after  which  the  wool  can 
be  pulled  from  the  skin  with  great  ease,  the  depilatory  having  destroyed 
or  eaten  the  roots  of  the  wool  fibers.  As  the  pullers  remove  the  wool 
they  sort  it  into  different  classes  belonging  to  pulled  wool,  which  are 
technically  known  as  extras,  fine  super,  A  super,  B  super,  and  C  super. 
The  pelt  from  which  the  wool  has  been  taken  is  now  termed  the  ''  slat," 
and  it  is  then  put  through  the  process  of  liming,  beaming,  bating,  or 
drenching.  At  this  stage,  if  the  puller  is  also  a  tanner,  the  slat  goes 
to  the  tanning  department,  whence  it  finally  emerges  as  leather.  There 
are  about  twenty  different  processes  forttinniug  slats,  the  four  princi- 
pal ones  being  the  chronje,  the  oil,  the  bark,  and  the  alum.  If  the 
puller  does  not  desire  to  tan  the  slats,  he  proceeds  to  pickle  them,  in 
which  state  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  or  they  may  be  sold 
to  those  who  tan  the  slats  only  and  do  not  engage  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  pulling.  The  work  of  pickling  is  performed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  slats  in  good  condition  for  tanning  w^hen  they  are  not  tanned 
immediately  after  the  bating  process. 

The  location  of  these  plants  within  the  Territor}^  supplies  the  grower 
with  a  splendid  home  market,  just  as  the  wool-scouring  mills  fur- 
nish him  with  an  unsurpassed  outlet  for. his  wool  clip.  New  Mexico 
pelts  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  their  leather- making^  qualities. 
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Eastern  tanners  prefer  them  to  all  others,  on  acconnt  of  their  fineness 
of  grain  and  toughness,  and  they  are  largely  used  in  the  production 
of  imitation  morocco  and  other  feathers,  as  well  as  for  glove  stock,  for 
which  they  are  eminently  suited.  If  the  butchers  and  herders  will 
exercise  proper  care  in  removing  the  pelt  from  the  carcass  and  curing 
it  afterwards  they  can  obtain  fancy  prices  for  them.  Pullers  and  tan- 
ners have  complained  at  times  that  excellent  skins  have  been  ruined 
for  leather  purposes  by  reason  of  careless  skinning  and  handling  in 
the  primal  stages,  an  objection  that  should  and  can  be  easily  reme- 
died by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
skin  the  animals  and  prepare  the  pelts  for  shipment  to  the  pullers. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  A   STOCKMAN. 

Writing  from  his  beautiful  Val  Verde  home  ranch,  near  Dorsey, 
Colfax  County,  under  date  of  September  1  of  this  vear,  Hon.  Will  C. 
Barnes  makes  the  following  observations  on  "  the  live-stock  industry 
in  New  Mexico"  during  the  year  1902: 

September  1,  190*2, 

Sir:  It  has  been  said  that  the  real  test  of  a  man's  strength  of  character  is  his 
ability  to  withstand  and  throw  off  reverses;  to  come  out  of  them  a  stronger,  braver, 
and  ))etter  man,  and  to  rise  superior  to  every  misfortune. 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  stock  industry  of  New  Mexico  has  demonstrated 
its  sound  foundation,  has  proved  that  it  can  rise  superior  to  every  blow,  and  that 
as  an  industry  it  stands  to-day  on  as  solid  and  substantial  a  basis  as  any  in  the  nation. 

The  year  1902  will  long  be  remembered  through  the  whole  Southwest  as  the  driest, 
most  unsatisfactory  season  for  over  twenty-five  years.  There  may  have  been  years 
of  less  rainfall,  but  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  not  so  largely  taken  up 
with  stock  raising,  and  therefore  no  particular  hardship  could  follow  any  lack  of 
rainfall. 

But  with  millions  of  domestic  animals  spread  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  our 
Territory,  all  depending  upon  the  native  grasses  for  their  feed,  it  becomes  a  serious 
matter  when  the  rain f Si,  none  too  heavy  in  any  part  of  this  arid  West,  is  withheld 
for  as  long  a  period  as  it  has  been  during  the  present  year.  Probably  it  was  the 
more  keenly  felt  because  the  pre\4ous  year,  1901,  was  so  ver^  kind  to  us  all.  Never 
before  was  the  countrj^  clotheci  in  such  an  abundant  and  satisfactory  crop  of  grass. 
The  rains  had  been  bountiful;  the  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  were  buried  with 
a  grassv  covering;  stock  of  all  kinds  were  lat;  the  water  holes  full,  and  the  stock- 
men of  New  Mexico  had  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their  lot.  •  In  that  same 
year  in  the  corn-raising  States  of  the  Middle  West  the  terrible  drought  had  spread 
Its  devastating  wings  over  all  the  country,  and  as  we  here  in  New  Mexico  had  always 
sold  them  our  surplus  live  stock  we  found  ourselves  practically  without  a  market- 
But  with  such  worlds  of  feed  to  carry  them  over  the  winter  the  stock  raisers  of 
New  Mexico,  in  easy  financial  circumstances  generally,  were  content  to  hold  over  their 
surplus  until  the  next  year,  trusting  that  abundant  crops  in  these  States  would  bring 
them  buyers  in  plenty*  So  that  1902  found  the  stockmen  of  the  Territory  carrying 
a  double  supply  of  cattle  on  their  ranges  with  a  new  crop  coming  on.  'f  he  winter 
and  spring  of  1902  were  remarkable  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  snowfall. 
Even  m  the  highest  mountain  ranges,  where  there  is  generally  snow  to  oe  seen  the 
year  round,  there  was  almost  no  snowfall  whatever.  The  winter  was  a  very  mild 
one,  and  while  no  loss  was  felt  or  serious  shrinkage  noticed  during  the  winter  months, 
it  was  when  sprint  came  on  that  the  serious  conditions  began  to  alarm  the  stockmen. 

With  no  snowfall  to  start  the  spring  grass  and  fill  up  the  water  holes  and  prairie 
lakes  the  spring  came  on  dry  and  windy.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  there  was  not  a  spear  of  green  grass  all  over  the  Southwest  as  late  as 
May.  25. 

Stock  raisers  were  in  despair,  the  young  lambs  were  dropping  in  every  band,  calves 
were  coming  everywhere,  but  no  green  grass  for  the  mothers.  When  at  almost  the 
last  moment  of  endurance  a  general  three  days'  rain  fell  over  almost  all  the  Territory. 
It  was  a  slow,  soaking  rain,  and  falling  as  it  did  upon  a  parched  and  thirsty  land,  t&e 
effects  were  little  short  of  marvelous.  Grass  sprang  up  almost  in  a  day;  the  calves 
and  lambs  were  saved,  and  everybody  breathed  freely  once  more. 

But  nature  evidently  intended  to  try  the  courage  of  New  Mexico's  men  a  little  more, 
for  the  one  rain  was  all  that  we  were  granted,  and  soon  with  the  hot  winds  and  cload- 
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legs  days,  the  grass  was  again  parched  and  dry,  and  we  watched  the  skies  eagerly  and 
wearily  for  signs  of  rain,  but  none  came  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
Except  in  a  few  places  no  rain  fell  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when 


I  growmg, 

least,  the  conditions  of  feed  and  water  are  fine.     Cattle  are  rapidly  taking  on  flesh 
and  the  great  drought  is  only  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  northern  New  Mexico,  "however,  there  has  been  little  rahifall,  stock  is  generally 
in  no  shape  to  stand  a  hard  winter  and  owners  mav  have  to  ship  out  to  other  States 
fully  50  per  cent  of  their  herds  to  safely  winter  the  balance. 

A   PERSONAL   VIEW. 

To  add  to  our  sorrows,  the  edict  of  the  Federal  (Tovernment  that  all  fences  upon 
public  lands  must  be  taken  down  cftiused  a  great  many  cattle  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
market,  the  owners  preferring  to  go  out  of  the  cattle  business  entirely  rather  than 
turn  their  stpck  to  range  upon  the  public  lands. 

What  the  effect  of  this  order  will  be  upon  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Territory  it  is 
hard  to  say  at  this  time,  but  the  immediate  effect  has  been  to  turn  upon  the  market 
a  large  number  of  thin,  and  really  unmarketable  cattle,  principally  the  stock  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  sold,  entailing  great  loss  upon  their  owners.  There 
are  those  who  profess  to  believe  that  these  cattle  will  soon  be  replaced,  and  that 
other  men  will  embark  in  the  business  that  these  owners  have  deserted.  This  may 
prove  true,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  will  not. 

CONDITIONS  CHANGING. 

The  open-range  cattle  business  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  cattleman  of  the  future 
will  own  or  lease  his  land.  He  will  raise  his  cattle  in  fenced  inclosures,  where  other 
feed  than  the  natural  grasses  will  be  raised  and  fed  during  times  like  these  we  are 
passing  through.  His  cattle  will  be  better  bred,  better  raised,  weigh  more,  and 
bring  more  on  the  market  than  ever  before,  and  a  drought  will  really  have  little  ter- 
ror for  him. 

A  new^  element  has  also  come  into  the  business  this  past  year.  I  refer  to  the 
*' stock  buyer,*'  who  has  for  many  years  made  his  appearance  lipon  the  New  Mexico 
and  other  Western  ranges  and  bought  our  cattle  and  sheep  right  at  our  ranches  and 
shipped  them  East  himself.  He  was  the  "middle  man"  of  the  business,  and  often 
large  protitH  were  made  on  a  single  season's  business,  where  the  buyer  got  in  early 
and  made  his  contracts  before  the  demand  became  very  heavy.  This  year,  however, 
for  some  reason  he  has  been  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  and  the  stock  raiser,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  buyer  to  come,  has  been  forced  to  do  his  own  shipping. 

What  with  telegrams  from  his  commission  house  in  Chicago,  telephones  and  daily 
mails,  the  stock  raiser,  no  matter  where  he  lived,  has  kept  in  pretty  close  touch  with 
the  business  world,  known  the  market  conditions,  how  the  crops  were  growing,  and 
whether  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  year  to  sell  "feeders  "  or  not,  hence  the  buvers, 
finding  they  could  not  pick  up  "snaps"  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  deserted  the 
West,  and  the  buyers  of  feeders  in  the  feeding  States  went  to  some  one  of  the  lar^ 
ehippfng  points,  like  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  and  bought  their  supply  m 
the  stoci  yards  there. 

It  has  this  year  resulted  in  a  great  congestion  of  feeder  cattle  in  the  big  markets, 
as  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  who  had  a  car  load  of  feeders,  either  sheep  or  cattle, 
turned  them  onto  the*  market  at  one  time;  but  as  soon  as  the  new  order  of  things 
gets  to  be  more  generally  understood,  I  think  prices  will  be  quite  as  satisfactory  and 
shipments  will  he  scattered  over  the  year  more,  but  we  will  have  to  raise  even  better 
stock  than  ever  and  pay  more  attention  to  what  the  feeders  wish  in  breeding. 

A   GREAT  SHIPPING   YEAR, 

Speaking  for  the  cattlemen,  the  year  1902  will  see  the  heaviest  shipment  of  cattle 
to  Eastern  points  of  any  one  year  smce  the  business  began.  Among  the  sheep  men 
very  little  selling  has  so  far  been  done.  The  wool  clip  for  1902  was  sold  at  more 
than  satisfactory  prices.  The  lamb  crop  was  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  previous  year, 
yet  it  was  in  the  main  very  good,  and  will  probably  reach  about  60  per  cent,  taking 
the  Territory  all  through,  hence  the  sheep  owners  are  not  particularly  worrying  over 
the  situation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  stockman,  who  holds  over  his  increase  from 
year  to  year,  hoping  for  better  prices,  will  in  the  long  run  be  the  loser  by  the  opera- 
tion. Taking  into  consideration  the  percentage  of  natural  losses,  the  danger  of  over- 
stocking his  range,  and  many  other  items,  I  believe  a  man  who  sells  each  year,  get- 
ting the  best  price  he  can,  keeps  out  of  debt,  improves  his  herd  by  buying  good  bloods 
as  he  can,  and  "  owes  not  any  man,"  w411  make  the  most  money. 
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The  health  of  New  Mexico's  stock  continues  remarkably  good.  Practically  there 
is  no  disease  of  domestic  animals  herewith  us.  Among  the  cattle  there 'was  a 
slight  outbreak  of  Texas  fever,  brought  into  the  Territory  from  foreign  parts  on 
imported  cattle,  which  was  promptly  and  successfully  handled  by  the  cattle  sanitary 
board  without  the  least  loss  or  injury  to  our  cattle  interests. 

The  sheep  sanitary  board  has  taken  hold  of  the  scab  matter  very  vigorously,  and 
will  soon  have  it  under  complete  control,  and  a  careful  system  of  inspection  and 
dipping  will  guarantee  New  Mexican  sheep  to  be  as  free  from  this  almost  universal 
disease  wherever  sheep  are  as  the  sheep  of  any  other  State;  in  the  West. 

THE   ANGOKA    HERE  TO  STAY. 

The  goat  industry,  which  a  year  or  two  ago  w^as  only  fairly  started,  has,  during  the 
past  year,  made  great  strides,  until  now  New  Mexico  is  easily  in  the  lead  as  a  goat- 
raising  community. 

It  is  estimat-ed  that  in  one  county  alone,  Sierra,  there  are  at  present  over  30,000 
high-bred  and  registered  Angoras,  while  in  the  entire  Territory  there  are  probably 
fully  250,000  goats.  The  business  of  goat  raising  is  one  that  has  been  little  under- 
stood and  few  have  cared  to  take  it  up.  However,  the  indications  are  that  goat  rais- 
ing will  in  five  years  be  almost  as  important  an  industry  as  sheep  raising. 

The  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  goat  is  being  raised  on  feed  and  ranges  that  have 
heretofore  been  considered  almost  worthless  and  produced  nothing. 

The  Angora  is  essentially  a  brush-eating  animal.  He  cares  nothing  for  grass,  but 
thrives  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  underbrush  of  almost  every  kind.  If  there  is  any  kind 
of  a  bush  or  browse  that  a  goat  will  not  eat  I  have  yet  to  see  it.  Oak,  palo  duro,  buck 
brush,  mountain  mahogany,  manzanillo,  and  other  indigenous  shrubs  that  cover  the 
mountain  slopes  in  certain  counties  in  our  Territory  are  his  favorite  feeds,  and  the 
goat  raisers  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  reward  that  is  said  to  be  due  to  those  who 
'*  make  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before,'*  for  they  have  utilized 
a  hitherto  almost  waste  product  of  our  ranges. 

That  the  raising  of  goats  will  prove  a  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  business 
has  }>een  clearly  demonstrated  in  several  counties  of  New  Mexico,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  number  of  these  valuable  animals  now  upon  our  ranges  will  be 
more  than  doubled  during  the  coming  year. 

Coming  back  again  to  our  starting  point,  the  writer  can  see  no  reason  for  the  stock 
raiser  of  New  Mexico  to  feel  discouraged. 

True,  we  have  had  a  bad  season.  Well,  what  business  is  there  that  does  not  have 
its  reverses,  its  off  years,  and  times  of  depression?  The  stock  raiser  of  New  Mexico, 
whether  he  owns  sheep,  cattle,  or  goats,  is  in  fairly  easy  circumstances.  He  owes 
practically  nothing,  his  profits  are  large,  and  he  does  not  propose  to  let  one  bad  year 
offset  a  dozen  good  ones. 

To  anyone  thinking  of  embarking  in  the  business  of  raising  live  stock  I  would  say, 
"Now  is  the  appointed  time."  It  will  be  many  years  before  stock  of  all  classes  is  as 
cheap  as  it  now  is.  The  business  is  of  the  free  open  air;  the  ordinary  petty  annoy- 
ances of  business  life  are  unknown;  strikes,  politics,  and  other  evils  of  our  present 
rushing  business  life  are  not  of  any  concern  to  him  as  far  as  his  business  goes,  and 
the  old  world  wags  along  pretty  evenly  for  the  New  Mexico  stock  raiser.  There  are 
boundless  opportunities  lor  going  into  the  business  in  New  Mexico.  From  the  Colo- 
rado line  on  the  north  to  the  boundary  of  Old  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains  of  our  Territory  are  practically  open  to  all.  Her  citizens  are  pub- 
lic spirited,  pro<j:ressive,  and  liberal;  our  schools  are  as  good  as  the  best  anywhere; 
our  local  and  Territorial  governments  are  wise,  liberal,  and  economical;  our  towns 
and  cities  are  growing  like  weeds;  railroads  are  being  built  into  every  corner  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  newcomer  in  New^  Mexico  will  find  here  a  climate  unsurpassed 
all  the  year  round,  and  one  in  which  it  is  a  joy  to  live. 

Will  C.  Barnes, 
Vol  Verde  Ranch^  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


prize   ANGORA   STOCK. 


As  indicating  New  Mexico's  standing  as  a  goat  breeding  country  it  may  l>e  here 
stated  that  at  the  National  Live  Stock  Show  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  this  season  ten  of 
the  highest  prizes  for  angoras  were  awardod  to  Mrs.  M.  Armour,  of  Kingston,  Sierra 
County;  and  D.  C.  Taylor,  also  of  Sierra  County,  took  one  first  prize  and  made  the 
record  sale  of  the  stock  show,  selling  the  2-year  old  New  Mexico  ted  buck  "Aztec** 
to  A.  Kemble,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  tor  $1,400.  Digitized  by  CiOOqIc 
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NEW   MEXICO   EXHIBITS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  5,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  final  report  as  to  the  work  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  you  last  fall  to  arrange  for  and  install  an  exhibit  from  New 
Mexico  at  the  South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition,  held  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  from  December  1,  1901,  to  May  31,  1902. 

This  commission  as  appointed  bv  vou  consisted  of  the  folio  wine-named  persons: 
AVilliam  H.  Pope  and  Hugh  N.  Willcox,  of  Santa  Fe;  Arthur  H.  Harllee,  of  Silver 
City;  R.  W.  D.  Bryan,  oi  Albuquerque,  and  Ava  E.  Page,  of  Roswell.  The  com- 
mission orgajiized  by  the  selection  of  William  H.  Pope  as  chairman,  Arthur  H. 
Harllee  as  vice-chairman,  and  R.  W.  D.  Bryan  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Subse- 
quently the  commission  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bonham,  man- 
ager of  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition,  having  large  interests  in  San  Juan  Countv 
and  in  Bernalillo  County,  with  its  Eastern  headquarters  at  Fortieth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  commission  at  the  very  outset  was  the  lack  of 
funds,  there  being  no  appropriation  provided  by  the  legislature  for  the  purposes  of 
this  commission.  However,  upon  conferences  held  with  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, it  was  found  that  that  corporation  was  willing  to  undertake  an  exhibit  on 
behalf  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  should  the  commission  provide  for  its  use  the 
snm  of  $500,  to  be  expended  in  preparing  the  space  allotted  by  the  exposition  author- 
ities to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  R.  W.  D.  Bryan,  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  commission,  energetically  took  up  the  matter  of  raising  this  amount  by 
private  subscriptions,  with  the  result  that  he  was  entirely  successful,  the  full  amount 
being  contributed  by  the  public-spirited  people  of  Albuquerque.  These  funds  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Benham,  the  manager  of  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition, 
assured  the  exhibit.  Supplementing  the  splendid  work  done  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  secur- 
ing this  money,  the  other  members  of  the  commission  secured  a  number  of  articles 
for  the  exhibit,  Mr.  Harllee's  work  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
pouthwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  Mr.  Bryan's  work  in  arousmg  interest  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  Territory,  being  especially  worthy  of  mention.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  E.  D.  Williains,  of  Las  Cruces,  aided  in  securing  an  exhibit  from  the  Mesilla 
Valley;  the  bureau  of  immigration  aided  by  the  preparation  of  literature  for  distri- 
bution at  the  exposition,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  furnished 
free  transportation  for  the  exhibit  over  its  lines.  The  chairman  of  the  commission 
made  a  trip  to  New  York  during  the  month  of  December,  1901,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  cietails  with  the  Hyde  Exploring  {Expedition,  and  a  few  days  later  met 
the  representative  of  that  companjr  at  Cyharleston  and  finally  arranged  with  the  expo- 
sition authorities  for  the  space  desired.  This  latter  was  secured  in  one  of  the  best ' 
buildings  on  the  grounds,  just  across  from  the  Florida  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  was  installed  the  early  part  of  1902,  and  previous  to  President  Roose- 
velt's \nsit  to  the  exposition.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  both  on  account 
of  its  novelty  in  the  nandsome  array  of  Navano  blankets,  Indian  potterjr,  and  other 
Indian  articles  which  it  contained,  and  also  on  account  of  its  very  creditable  repre- 
sentation of  the  resources  of  New  Mexico.  The  impression  maiie  bv  the  exhibit 
upon  the  public  and  upon  the  exposition  authorities  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  awarded  to  the  Territory  ol  New  Mexico,  on  account  of  this  exhibit,  3  gold 
medals,  14  bronze  medals,  and  1  honorable  mention.    The  list  of  awards  is  as  follows: 


Name. 

Address. 

Exhibit. 

Award. 

John  Becker  

Belen \  Wheat - 

Gold  medal. 

R.F.Gooch 

Silver  City 

Apples 

Do. 

New  Mexico  Commission 

Albuquerque 

Niineral  collection 

Copper  ore 

Do. 

Hanover 

Bronze  medal. 

W .  Cotton 

Cooks  

Galena 

no 

Galena  Mountain  Mining  Co.. 
Jefferaon  Lead  M.  and  M.  Co  . . 

Lftscruce& 

Lead Do. 

Lead  and  silver            '         Do. 

Kingsbury  &  Brown 

Fairview 

Gold  and  silver !         Do. 

Malcolm  SicGregor 

Pinos  Altos 

Gold,  silver,  and  cop-  j         Do. 

per.                             1 
Zinc j         Do 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co 

Hanover 

Modoc  Mining  Co 

Modoc 

Lead '         T)o 

NicholBros 

Silver  City 

Grant  County 

Caballo  Mountains  . . . 

Silver  City 

Las  Cruces 

Do. 
Do. 
DO. 

Do. 
Honorable  mention. 

Santa  Rita  Copper  Mining  Co . 
F.  A.  Swan 

Native  copper 

Gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. 
Copper  ore 

Thomnson  &  Coon. 

Torpedo  Mining  Co 

do 

Hyae  Exploring  Expedition  . . 

...       Zuni  pottery 

w .  c.  Porterfield 

Silver  City Turauoise 

* 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Charleston  Exposition,  on  May  31,  the  New  Mexico 
commission  tendered  this  exhibit  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Commission  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  New  Mexico  exhibit  to  be  made  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  but  the  latter 
commission  did  not  feel  willing  to  accept  it  upon  the  terms  proposed,  which  were 
the  expenses  of  repacking  and  the  transportation  back  to  St,  Louis.  The  Charleston 
commission  being  without  funds  to  arrange  this  latter  and  being  requested  by  the 
Charleston  Museum,  the  second  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  museums 
in  the  Ignited  States,  to  donate  to  that  institution  this  exhibit  for  permanent  use, 
adopted  the  latter  course.  The  result  will  be  that  this  exhibit,  having  served  its 
purpose  in  connection  with  the  exposition  for  the  past  few  months,  will  constitute  a 
permanent  advertisement  of  the  resources  of  New  Mexico  in  a  section  of  the  United 
States  where  these  resources  are  but  little  known. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  commission  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  us  in  our  designation  as  commissioners  and  also  in  this  manner  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  us  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition,  and  its  efficient  manager,  Mr.  J.  W.  Benham, 
in  providing  for  this  exhibit. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Pope, 

Chairman, 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

THE   PAN-AMERICAN   EXPOSITION. 

No  geneml  exhibit  was  made  from  New  Mexico  at  the  Buflfalo  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  the  legislature  having  deemed  it  expedient  to 
husband  its  resources  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1904.  However,  a  number  of  individual  exhibits  were 
made  there  by  citizens  of  the  Territory,  among  them  being  a  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  Navaho  blankets  by  Messrs.  James  A.  and 
Arthur  Seligman,  of  Santa  Fe,  who  were  amply  repaid  for  their 
efforts  by  receiving  several  handsome  awards,  aside  from  honorable 
mention,  and  many  flattering  comments  by  the  Eastern  press.  This 
exhibit  has  done  much  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  of  the  far 
East  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  Navaho  blanket,  a  distinctively 
Southwestern  product,  for  purposes  of  household  ornamentation  and 
general  usefulness  as  rugs,  portieres,  etc. 

LOUISIANA   PURCHASE   EXPOSITION. 

Albuquerque,  Juiu  SO^  1902. 

Sir:  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  men  and 
women  within  our  borders  to  help  make  New  Mexico's  light  shine  before  the  world  at 
large,  in  order  that  there  shall  not  much  longer  continue  crass  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness in  high  places  coneeminf^  the  manifold  riches  and  splendid  natural  resources  of 
our  beloved  Territory,  the  thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly  wisely  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  executive  of  a  commission  known  as  the  **  Territorial  board  of 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  managers,'*  to  consist  of  seven  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  the  governor  appointed  the  following-named  members  to  serve  as  said  com- 
misHion:  Henrv  L.  Waldo,  A.  M.  Black  well,  K.  J.  Palen,  J.  J.  Hagerman,  W.  B. 
Walton,  T.  S.  Hubbell,  and  Thomas  Hughes. 

The  law  requires  that  the  members  of  the  board  created  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall 
be  entitled  to  their  actual  expenses  for  transportation  and  the  sum  of  $4  per  day  for 
subsintence  for  each  day  necessarily  absent  from  their  homes  on  the  business  of  said 
board,  but  no  member  of  the  board  shall  receive  any  further  compensation  from  the 
Territory. 

The  board  shall  have  charge  of  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  exhibits  from 
New  Mexico  for  said  exp<)sition,  and  it  shall  communicate  with  the  officers  thereof 
and  obtain  and  disseminate  throughout  New  Mexico  all  necessary  information 
regarding  said  exposition  in  due  and  ample  time  for  the  proper  exhibit  of  said 
resources  and  proaucts  of  New  Mexico  at  said  exposition. 

The  members  of  the  board  shall  have  full  authority  in  relation  to  the  participation, 
the  display,  and  arrangement  of  the  said  exhibits,  and  the  reception  of  citizens  of 
New  Mexico  at  the  exposition,  but  shall  incur  no  expense  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  in  such  reception  of  citizens.     It  shall  make  a  report  of  its  proceeaings  and 
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expenditures  from  time  to  time  to  the  {governor  and  at  any  time  upon  hiB  written 
request,  and  such  repoi-ts  shall  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  legislative  assembly  of 
1903,  tocether  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  proper  regarding  the  complete 
and  creditable  representation  of  New  Mexico  at  said  exposition. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $20,000  is  appropriated  from 
taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  for  such  purpose,  and  the  Territorial  treasurer  is  by 
law  directed  to  pay  the  same  from  the  fund  to  be  created  from  said  taxes  on  requisi- 
tion of  the  board,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof  and  approved  by  the 
governor  and  accompanied  by  estimates  of  the  expenses  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  money  so  drawn  is  to  be  applied.  Said  funds  shall  be  designated  the  '*  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  fund."  The  said  l)oard  shall  also  make  a  detailed  report  of  all 
its  doings,  together  with  all  moneys  expended,  to  the  governor  by  the  15th  of 
December,  1902,  showing  in  detail  all  work  done  and  expenditures  made  up  to  that 
(late;  and  the  board  shall  exist  no  longer  than  January  1,  1904,  at  which  time  it 
iihall  make  a  full,  detailed,  and  itemized  final  report  of  all  its  doings  under  this  act, 
and  of  all  moneys  expended  thereunder,  which  shall  not  in  anv  event  excee<i  said 
appropriation  of  $20,000.  Copies  of  said  report**,  together  with  all  receipts,  vouchers, 
documents,  books,  and  records  of  the  board  are  required  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  auditor  of  the  Territory.  Further,  the  boards  of  county  commisnioners  of  the 
t^everal  counties  of  the  Territory  are  empowered  to  appropriate  such  sums  of  money 
as  they  may  deem  proper  to  assist  the  board  of  managers  in  collecting  and  preparing 
the  products  of  such  counties  for  exhibition  at  said  exposition. 

This  commission  has  had  several  sessions  and  the  work  of  preparing  a  creditable 
exhibit  was  well  under  way  when  it  was  announced  that  the  exposition  had  been 
postponed  for  one  year.  Since  said  announcement  very  little  has  been  done,  it  being 
deemed  expedient  to  await  the  possible  action  of  the  general  assembly  this  winter, 
when  doubtless  further  legislation  may  be  had  on  the  subject.  But  in  an^  event  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  New  Mexico  will  make  a  surprising  showing  on  this  important 
occasion,  and  as  our  resources,  at  the  present  rate  of  development,  will  be  even  greater 
a  year  hence,  it  is  not  improbable  that  additional  and  still  more  liberal  legislation 
may  be  had  at  the  forthcoming  session,  to  the  end  that  New  Mexico^s  facilities  for 
placing  an  exhibit  before  the  public  at  St.  lx)uis  on  this  occasion  shall  be  second  to 
no  State  in  the  Union. 

Thomas  Hughes, 
Secretari/  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commission. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Nev:  Mexico. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  TERRITORY  OF 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Silver  ('ity,  N.  Mex.,  Sij)teinher  9,  190£. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1891,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  in  the  Territories,"  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  this  oflSce,  covering  the  fiscal  j^ear  ended  June  30, 
1902. 

Jo  E.  Sheridan, 
United  States  Mine  Inspectcy)*  for  the 

Teirltary  of  JS'eic  Mexico, 
Hon.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interim^  Washington^  D.  C. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  MEXICO   COAL  FIELDS  AND  STATUS  OF  THE 
COAL-MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  ma^itude  of  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico  is  little  understood 
and  their  importance  still  less  appreciated.  As  is  shown  in  the  sum- 
mary herein  below,  a  very  conservative  estimate  places  the  aggregate 
area  of  these  coal  fields  at  1,365,480  acres,  or  2,133.4  square  miles, 
and  the  coal  contained  therein  at  8,173,840,000  tons,  an  amount  more 
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than  twice  as  great  as  all  the  tonnage  of  coal  ever  produced  in  the 
whole  United  States,  and  which  has  supplied  the  wants  of  every  indus- 
try of  the  nation  since  its  birth. 

Of  what  vital  importance,  then,  will  this  the  nearest  coal  field  become 
to  the  ^reat  State  of  California,  with  its  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries,  in  the  near  future,  when  oil  reservoirs  are  drained  and  coal 
will  again  be  in  demand  for  fuel.  Arizona,  as  its  vast  mineral 
resources  are  developed*,  will  be  dependent  upon  her  neighbor,  New 
Mexico,  for  cheap  fuel  with  which  to  prosecute  this  development.  And 
New  Mexico,  witn  like  mining  industries  at  home,  will  be  independent, 
having  the  necessary  energ}-  stored  in  its  own  coal  fields  to  cheaply 
develop  its  other  inclustries.^ 

^  Cheap  transportation  across  the  continent  of  the  products  of  the 
East  and  West  to  their  respective  markets  will  depend  upon  the  New 
Mexico  stores  of  coal  to  replenish  fuel  for  the  machines  engaged  in 
the  business  of  transportation. 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  apparent!}'  not  been  a  progressive  one  among 
the  coal  mines  of  this  Territory  if  the  production  be  taken  as  a  crite- 
rion of  successful  operation.  The  returns  show  a  decrease  of  84,586 
tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  \'ear.  The  following  table  shows 
the  production,  as  also  the  increase  and  decrease,  in  the  various  coun- 
ties: 


Name  of  county. 

Output  for 

flK'al  year 

ending  June 

30. 1901. 

Output  for 

fiwyil  year 

ending  June 

30, 1902. 

Increaste. 

Decrease^ 

Colfax 

Tom. 
3:^2,046 
172,782 
531,215 
51,600 
115,*1(» 
14,116 
425 

Tom. 
264,364 
121,902 
561.436 
50,600 
103,461 
29,681 
1,500 

Tom. 

7bn«. 
67,682 

Lincoln 

50.8b0 

McKinlev 

30,221 

Rio  Arriba 

1,000 

Santa  Fe 

11.885 

Socorro 

15,565 
1.075 

San  Juan 

Total 

1,217.530 

1,132,944 

46.861 

131,447 
46,861 

Deduct  increase 

Net  decrease 

84,586 

While  the  returns  show  on  the  face  a  decreased  production  in  four 
counties,  yet  only  in  one  county  does  it  assume  a  aiscouraging  pros- 
pect. In  Lincoln  Count}'  the  working  out  of  some  of  the  smaller 
mines  at  Capitan,  in  which  the  coal  measures  were  cut  out  by  igne- 
ous uplifts,  would  indicate  an  indefinite  and  unstable  condition  of  the 
coal  fields,  which  are  much  faulted  and  cut  by  dikes  and  intrusions  of 
trachytes  and  porphyries.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  these  smaller  mines  never  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the 
operators  for  permanent  production,  as  the  uplift  which  interrupted 
the  coal  measures  was  very  prominent  upon  the  surface  and  denned 
beyond  doubt  the  limit  of  production  of  these  mines.  The  develop- 
ment in  the  two  larger  mines  at  Capitan  has  been  so  encouraging  as 
to  warrant  the  expectation  that  they  may  in  the  future  far  more  tnan 
compensate  for  the  decrease  caused  by  suspension  of  the  smaller  mines. 
In  Colfax  County  the  decreased  production  has  no  significance  what- 
ever as  regards  the  coal  supply. 

With  suflBcient  development  and  ample  transportation  a  production 
of  five  to  fifteen  million  tons  per  anniun  would  oe  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment in  this  field.     With  the  installation  of  the  plant  at  the  Willow 
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mine,  and  completion  of  the  El  Paso-Rock  Island  Railroad  to  Dawson, 
the  Colfax  County  fields  will  probably  more  than  double  their  produc- 
tion within  the  next  year.  In  Santa  Fe  County  the  fire  in  the  Cerril- 
los  bituminous  mine,  which  occurred  on  February  1,  caused  the  closing 
of  all  the  lower  and  newer  workings  of  the  mine,  and  thus  restricted 
the  output  of  this  mine,  the  principal  producer  of  Santa  Fe  Count\\ 
Thus  is  accounted  for  the  decreased  proauction  for  the  past  fiscal  vear. 
A  pleasing  phase  of  the  situation  m  the  coal  industry  in  New  IVIex- 
ico  is  the  increased  production  from  McKinlev  County.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  fuel  oil  of  California  has  been  substituted 
for  coalupon  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
to  Seligman,  Ariz.,  a  length  of  770  miles  of  road,  and  also  upon  the 
branch  from  Ix)s  Angeles  to  Barstow,  Cal.,  141  miles,  and  upon  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 
1,150  miles,  making  a  total  of  2,061  miles  of  trunk  line,  besides  other 
lesser  auxiliary  roads,  and  that  oil  has  replaced  coal  in  many  other 
industries  and  for  domestic  uses  in  California,  yet  the  production  of 
McKinley  County,  which  heretofore  supplied  coal  for  these  uses,  was 
not  only  equal  to  the  production  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  but 
8hows  an  increase  of  30,221  tons.  This  increase  indicates  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  has  created  a  demand  which  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  lost  market  to  the  railroads  and  in  California.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  lessened  pressure  upon  the  oil  wells 
curtails  the  production  and  increases  the  cost  of  pumping  oil.  The 
supply  of  oil  is  an  indefinite  quantity,  but  usually  it  requires  only  a 
few  years  to  reduce  the  superabundance  which  makes  it  cheap  and 
renders  it  a  competitor  seriously  detrimental  to  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try. Already  the  declining  pressure  on  the  great  wells  of  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  indicates  that  ere  many  years  coal  will  again  be  the  principal 
fuel  for  railroads  and  other  uses  in  that  State,  and  another  customer 
will  be  restored  to  the  coal-mine  operators  of  New  Mexico.  While 
the  decreased  production  in  the  Territory  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
lends  a  nonprogressive  appearance  to  that  industry,  j^et  it  has,  in  fact, 
l)een  the  most  progressive  year  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  New 
Mexico.  The  value  of  .improvements  made  upon  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Territory  is  about  $750,000  aside  from  development  of  the  mines, 
which  has  been  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and  more  extensive 
than  during  any  previous  year.  The  introduction  of  coal-cutting  and 
mining  machines  has  placed  the  industry  in  this  Territory  in  a  com- 
paratively independent  position,  beyond  the  uncertain  conditions  of 
supply  of  manual  laborers  of  all  descriptions.  In  this  particular  the 
coal  mines  of  New  Mexico  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  very  desir- 
able thickness  of  the  coal,  and  generally  good  roof,  for  machine  mining. 
The  mines  of  this  Territoiy  are  now  sufficiently  developed  to  produce 
'4,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  if  a  market  demands  it.  The  equip- 
ment is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  50  per  cent  greater  tonnage  than  the 
present  development  requires,  but  it  would  take  only  a  few  months  to 
place  the  mines  on  a  productive  par  with  the  cap«w5ity  of  equipment 
whenever  the  necessity  for  such  production  may  arise.  On  the  whole, 
the  coal-mining  industry  in  New  Mexico  may  be  trulv  said  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  conditiofi  at  present,  with  exceeding  bright  prospects  for 
the  tuture.  Herein  below  will  be  found  a  brief  (Ascription  of  the 
<M>al  measures  in  the  various  counties  of  the  Territory. 
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The  McKinle}''  and  San  Juan  County  coal  fields  comprise  an  area 
extending  from  the  Zuni  Buttes  on  the  south  to  La  Plata,  on  the  Colo- 
rado line,  125  miles  in  a  straight  line.  In  width  it  will  average  10 
miles,  giving  a  total  area  of  1,250  square  miles,  or  800,000  acres.  This 
area  is  underlaid  by  several  coal  seams  of  good  workable  thickness, 
ranging  from  3i  feet  to  40  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  of  the  mines— 
as,  for  instance,  the  Otero,*  Thatcher,  Weaver,  and  Gallup  mines — two 
or  three  of  the  coal  seams  are  being  worked,  ranging  in  thickness  from 
3i  to  7  feet.  In  the  upper  coal  measures,  at  the  (jallup  and  Weaver 
mines,  live  distinct  coal  seams,  ranging  from  3i  to  7  feet  in  thickness, 
have  been  developed  into  profitable  producing  coal  veins.  In  the 
lower  coal  measure  of  this  field  the  Black  Diamond,  Crown  Point,  and 
Thatcher  seams  have  been  extensively  developed  in  the  Crown  Point, 
Thatcher,  Otero,  Stewart,  Rocky  Cliff,  Union  and  Catalpa  mines  and 
show  an  average  thickness  of  5i  feet  each.  Thus  eight  veins,  lying 
•one  above  the  other  and  separated  by  sandstone  stmta  of  various  depths 
between  the  coal  seams,  have  been  developed  and  proven  to  be  profit- 
able producers.  Still  below  these  at  least  one  coal  seam  has  been  shown 
by  diamond  drill  boring  to  have  a  thickness  of  5  feet.  Borings  show 
seventeen  seams  in  all  m  the  upper  and  lower  coal  measures,  nine  of 
which  kre  proven  to  be  above  Hi  feet  in  thickness  and  some  reaching 
a  thickness  of  7  to  8  feet.  When  the  market  demands  the  product, 
all  nine  of  the  coal  seams  mentioned  can  undoubtedly  be  profitably 
worked.  In  fact  eight  of  them  are  now,  or  were  recently,  being 
operated  as  the  demand  required.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  of  the  remaining  eight  coal  seams  in  this  field  will  prove  to  be 
of  workable  thickness.  But,  basing  our  estimates  upon  only  one 
workable  coal  seam,  of  an  average  of  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  assuming 
that  the  other  veins  will  offset  the  area  to  be  deducted  for  eroded  can- 
yons, faulted  and  broken  ground,  calculating  100  tons  per  acre  for 
each  inch  in  thickness  of  the  vein,  or  6,000  tons  per  acre,  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  in  this  field  would  be  4,800,000,000  tons. 

The  Colfax  County  coal  field  embraces  an  area  commencing  in  T.  28 
N.,  R.  19  E.,  and  running  thence  northeast  to  T.  31 N.,  R.  26  E.,  a  total 
length  of  about  45  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles,  or  an 
area  of  540  square  miles,  345,600  acres.  There  are  several  coal  aeams 
in  this  field,  two  of  which  have  been  exploited  and  show  an  average 
thickness  of  6  feet  each.  Basing  the  estimate  of  coal  in  the  field  upon 
one  vein  only,  and  offsetting  the  other  by  faults,  rolls,  and  erosions 
which  may  be  encountered  in  the  other  seam,  calculating  100  tons  per 
acre  for  each  inch  in  thickness  of  one  of  these  veins,  we  have  as  a 
result,  for  one  vein  of  72  inches  covering  the  acreage  above  stated,  a 
total  of  2,488,320,000  tons. 

The  Santa  Fe  County  coal  field  is  much  disturbed,  broken,  and  faulted 
by  volcanic  uplifts  and  overflows,  and  igneous  intrusions.  Hence  it 
is  difficult  to  make  even  a  close  approximation  of  the  workable  area  in 
this  field.  Commencing  near  the  northern  base  of  the  Sandia  Moun- 
tains, in  Bernalillo  County,  running  thence  north  about  20  degrees 
east,  passing  through  undisturbed  and  broken  country,  with  segre- 
gated patches  of  coal  lands  for  a  distance  of  25  miles,  we  reach  the 
more  compact,  yet  somewhat  disturbed,  section  where  are  located  the 
mines  of  Madrid  and  Waldo,  generally  known  as  the  Cerrillos  mines. 
Along  this  course,  as  well  as  at  Madrid  and  vicinity,  are  found  iso- 
lated areas  of  an  excellent  quality  of  anthracite  coal,  much  of  it  equal 
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to  the  best  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  These  are  sometimes  of  consid- 
erable extent,  as  at  Madrid,  where  the  Lucas  mine,  now  known  as  the 
Cerrillos  Anthi-acite,  has  been  producing  steadily  for  fifteen  years,  the 
product  of  this  mine  during  the  past  fiscal  year  being  41,793  tons.  At 
a  depth  of  2,600  feet  in  the  slope  the  near  approach  of  the  igneous 
sheet,  together  with  the  action  of  the  thermal  waters,  rendered  the 
coal  worOiless;  but  a  half  mile  farther  east  a  drill  hole  has  discov- 
ered, what  is  in  all  probability  a  continuation  of  the  same  anthra- 
cite seam,  the  coal  being  of  excellent  Quality  and  a  thickness  of  50 
inches.  The  topography  of  this  immediate  vicinity  would  indicate 
that  there  is  here  an  area  of  2  miles  square  of  unbroken  and  undis- 
turbed g'round  in  which  would  be  found  a  valuable  body  of  anthracite, 
containing  in  all  probability  at  least  a  million  tons.  As  the  anthracit- 
ing  of  this  coal  is  due  to  t&e  near  approach  of  the  intrusive  igneous 
sheet,  and  as  the  course  of  the  intrusive  is  relatively  erratic  as  to 
the  distance  maintained  from  the  coal  seam,  the  metamorphism  has 
occurred  in  segregated  sections  as  the  lava  sheet  intruded  more  closely 
to  the  coal  seam.  A  reasonable  calculation  of  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  anthracite  coal  which  can  be  profitably  mined  from  these  sections 
would  be  4,000,000  tons.  Continuing  our  course — from  the  present 
center  of  opemtion  of  these  measures — we  find  the  field  interrupted 
for  a  distance  of  about  15  miles  by  the  uplift  of  the  Glorietta  range  of 
mountains. 

In  T.  16  N.,  R.  12  E.,  the  coal  is  again  found,  extending  through  an 
area  of  15  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width,'  but  considerably 
broken.  Estimating  the  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  Sandia 
Mountains  in  Bernalillo  County,  thence  across  Santa  Fe  County  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  to  Porvenir^  in  San  Miguel  County,  we  have  a 
total  len^h  of  50  miles,  from  which,  deducting  the  interruption  of 
the  Glorietta  Mountain  range,  there  remains  35  miles  in  length  by  4 
miles  in  width,  or  140  square  miles.  Allowing  for  the  uncertain  and 
broken  condition  70  per  cent  of  this  territory  as  unavailable  for  profit- 
able mining,  there  is  yet  42  square  miles  of  available  coal  lands.  There 
are  severalcoal  seams  underlying  the  major  part  of  this  area.  At  least 
two  of  these  veins  are  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  profitably  operated, 
having  a  thickness  of  from  3  to  4^  feet,  with  an  average  thicKness  of 
about  40  inches  each.  Again,  basing  the  estimate  upon  only  one  vein 
of  40  inches,  the  amount  of  available  coal  underlying  this  42  square 
miles,  or  26,880  acres,  at  4,000  tons  per  acre,  equals  107,520,000  tons. 
In  such  broken  ground  a  positive  and  definite  determination  as  to 
<^uantity  can  not  be  made,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  above  approxima- 
tion is  conservative.  During  the  past  six  years  over  1,000,000  tons 
have  been  produced  from  an  area  one- half  mile  square  of  this  field, 
at  Madrid,  and  from  only  one  of  the  coal  seams,  the  other  being 
untouched. 

The  topography  and  geological  features  of  the  coal  measures  of 
Lincoln  County  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  boundaries  of  the  field 
are  diflScult  to  define.  The  country  is  broken  and  faulted;  cut  by 
igneous  dikes,  and  in  places  the  coal  altered  by  action  of  lava  sheets. 
While  the  area  is  quite  extensive  in  which  coal  is  known  to  lie,  yet 
ground  is  so  ver}'  badly  broken  and  disturbed  that  much  of  it  can 
not  }ye  profitably  mined  until  prices  are  much  higher  and  coal  more 
scarce  in  other  fields.  It  is  uncertain  at  best,  any  estimate  which  can 
be  made  of  the  available  coal  in  these  measures,  but  it  may  be  placed 
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at  5,000,000  tons  so  far  as  exploited.  Borings  may  discover  greater 
quantity,  but  a  larger  estimate  at  present  would  be  unreliable. 

The  coal  fields  of  Rio  Arriba  County  embrace  an  area  commencing 
at  Azotea,  a  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  on  the 
east  and  extending  west  along  the  Colorado  line  to  the  San  Juan  River, 
which  forms  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  boundar}'  line  of  the 
countv,  a  distance  of  40  miles  in  length  by  an  average  width  of  at  least 
12  miles  south  of  the  Colorado  line.  It  is  far  more  than  probable  that 
these  coal  measures  extend  more  than  12  miles  to  the  south  in  many 
places.  From  a  casual  inspection  of  the  formation  it  appears  that  these 
coal  fields  might  be  classed  as  an  eastern  division  of  the  San  Juan 
County  coal  measures,  and  are  probably  of  contemporaneous  origin. 
There  are  three  coal  seams  in  tnese  fields,  which  are  respectively  48 
inches,  40  inches,  and  36  inches  in  thickness.  The  48-inch  vein  and 
the  40-inch  vein  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  and  6(X) 
feet  on  slope,  respectively.  Operation  of  the  thicker  seam  was  sus- 
pended beca,use  creeping  of  the  floor  rendered  it  expensive  to  keep 
entries  open.  Only  the  40-inch  seam  is  now  worked.  Computing  the 
total  area  at  400  square  miles,  allowing  one-fourth  of  area  for  inter- 
ruption of  formation  by  uplifts  or  dikes,  there  would  be  300  square 
mileS)  or  192,000  acres.  leasing  calculation  upon  the  one  seam  now 
operated,  40  inches  in  thickness,  or  4,000  tons  per  acre,  would  show  an 
available  body  of  768,000,000  tons. 

The  coal  fields  of  Socorro  County  are  limited  in  extent  as  far  as  at 

? resent  known,  thfe  only  mines  in  operation  being  those  at  Carthage, 
he  area  of  available  coal  is  about  1,000  acres,  thickness  of  seam  50 
inches,  which  would  give  a  total  product  of  5.000,000  tons.  Near 
Engle  Station  and  upon  the  Salado  Creek  are  found  isolated  patches  of 
coaT,  but  thus  far  no  producing  mines  have  been  developed. 

Summary  of  coal  areas  of  New  Mexico,  and  available  iontiage  of  coal  which  can  he 

profitably  mined. 


«  .^  I    Area  in 

^«^^-  acres. 


Thickness        rr«„„-„« 


Ream. 


Inches. 


4,800,000,000 
72  I  •2,4W,S20.0U0 
40  107,620,00) 

5,000.000 


McKlnlov  and  San  Juan  counties 800,000 

Colfax  County 34ft,  600 

Santa  Fe  County 26,880 

Lincoln  County 

Rio  Arriba  County 192,000             40                768,000,000 

Socorro  County 1,000  |           ftO        '             5,000,1W0 

Total I  1,366,480  I         a69.85  i      8, 173,  JMO,  000 


a  Average  thickness. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  fields  above  named,  there  are  several  isolated 
areas  of  coal  lands,  but  of  undetermined  extent. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  CeboUeta  and  Chavez  Mesa,  in  Valen- 
cia Count}^  there  are  two  workable  seams  of  coal,  one  4  feet  and  the 
other  5  feet  in  thickness. 

On  top  of  the  Caballo  Mountain  range,  a  few  miles  west  of  Engle 
station,  m  Socorro  Countv,  are  some  patches  of  coal,  but  of  little  or 
no  value,  except  as  an  indication  that  coal  may  underlie  the  extensive 
valley  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains.  The  coal  here  found  is 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  Carthage  coal  seams,  and  other  parcels 
of  coal  land  of  valuable  dimensions  may  be  found  in  the  intervening 
space.  "^ 
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Thousands  of  acres  of  (*oal  lands  have  recently  been  located  along 
the-  boundaries  of  Santa  Fe  and  Bernalillo  counties,  and  much  of  it 
entered  at  the  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  but  this  is  probably  within  the 
area  already  credited  to  the  Santa  Fe  County  tield. 

There  is  a  reported  discovery  of  coal  about  30  miles  from  Las  Cruces, 
in  Dona  Ana  County,  near  the  Otero  County  line. 

The  coal  measures  of  New  Mexico  occur  in  the  Laramie  Cretaceous 
sandstones,  in  many  places  uplifted  and  broken  by  eruptive  and  intru- 
sive dikes  and  sheets,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  areas  are 
comparatively  undisturbed,  and  with  every  condition  favorable  to 
protitable  coal  mining. 

Even  a  casual  consideration  of  the  foregoing  data  will  lead  to  the 
correct  conclusion  that  the  figures  given,  as  representing  the  coal 
areas  and  avaUable  tonnage,  are  far  within  a  conservative  estimate. 

The  coal  areas  of  McELinley  and  San  Juan  counties  will  average  a 
greater  width  than  credited,  and  the  Colfax  County  field  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  have  greater  length  from  northeast  to  southwest 
than  has  been  computed. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  McKinley  County  field  there  are  17 
distinct  coal  seams,  9  of  which  are  already  proven  to  be  of  workable 
thickness  and  covering  considei'able  areas,  yet  the  calculations  are 
based  upon  only  one  continuous  coal  seam  throughout  the  entire  area. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  allowance  for  faulted,  eroded,  or  disturbed 
areas  within  this  field  is  far  more  than  the  topography  of  the  field 
would  indicate  for  a  correct  and  close  estimate. 

But  it  was  the  intention  to  keep  far  within  the  bounds  of  conserv- 
atism in  making  these  estimates,  as  only  by  means  of  a  geological 
survey  could  a  close  approximation  of  the  exact  area  or  avaflable  ton- 
nage be  ventured  upon.  From  the  data  at  hand,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  place  the  available  coal  product  of  New  Mexico  at 
from  50  to  10()  per  cent  greater  than  the  figures  herein  presented  in 
the  foregoing  table. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Colfax  County,  while  retaining  its  rank  as  the  second  county  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  producer  of  coal,  has  fallen  behind  its  record  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  product  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,. 
was  332,046  tons,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  the  product 
was  only  264,364  tons,  a  decrease  of  67,682  tons.  This  decrease  can  be 
attributed  to  two  causes,  first,  scarcity  of  miners  to  dig  the  coal,  and, 
second,  the  encountering  of  broken  and  faulted  area^  in  Blossburg 
mine  No.  4,  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed  mines  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  faulted  and  broken  ground  restricted  the  production  from 
this  single  mine  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  amount  of  decrease. 
While  to-day  Colfax  County  stands  second  in  coal  productioiK  and 
that  production  is  not  even  one-half  as  great  as  its  rival,  McKinley 
County,  still,  if  California  continues  to  produce  cheap  oil,  which  enters 
into  competition  with  the  coal  from  the  Gallup  fields,  the  demand  for 
coal  from  the  McKinley  County  coal  measures  will  be  restricted  in  its 
principal  market — Arizona  anH  California — and  Colfax  County  may 
take  first  place. 

Similar  conditions  as  to  the  discovery  of  oil  might  arise  in  the  Col- 
fax County  coal  fields  or  the  territory  to  the  south,  where  the  coal 
product  is  utilized.  But  the  geological  formation  throughout  the  sec- 
tions last  named  is  such  that  oil,  if  found  at  all  in  paying  quantity, 
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will  be  found  at  eonsideitible  depth,  and  that  it  will  not  come  to  the 
surface  in  gushers  or  flowing  wells,  but  will  have  to  be  pumped  from 
Huoh  great  depth  as  will  leave  little,  if  anv,  margin  of  expense  in  favor 
of  the^use  of  oil  as  against  the  cheap  coal  of  the  Colfax  County  fields. 
In  favor  of  increased  production  from  these  mines  may  be  cited  the 
installing  of  more  economical  mining  machiner}'  and  of  much  greater 
capacity'  than  in  use  heretofore.  1  hese  modern  methods  relieve  the 
operators  of  being  solely  dependent  upon  manual  labor  to  operate  their 
mines.  With  coal-cutting  and  coal-mining  machines  operating  in  the 
thick  coal  seams  of  the  Dawson  mines,  and  like  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  Willow  mines  of  the  Katon  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  lack  of 
miners  will  no  longer  be  a  prominent  factor  in  restricting  the  coal 
product  of  Colfax  coal  measures.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  a 
most  favorable  future  for  the  coal-mining  industry  in  this  county. 

BLOSSBURG  MINE  NO.  1. 
[Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  owners  and  operators.] 

Blossburg  mine  No.  1  is  located  in  NE.  i  of  sec.  16,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23 
E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian. 

It  is  situated  about  6i  miles,  bj-  wagon  road,  from  Raton,  N.  Mex. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  Dillon  Canyon.  The  mine  known  as  No.  1 
mine,  and  so  repoited  in  the  mine  inspector's  last  report  and  located 
on  north  side  ot  Dillon  Canyon,  is  now  called  No.  2  mine.  The  mine 
is  located  upon  the  coal  seam  locally  known  as  the  Raton  vein;  thick- 
ness of  coal  seam,  4  to  '8  feet;  dip  of  seam,  4""-^  to  6^.  It  is  opened 
by  two  slopes  about  1,000  feet  apart,  each  slope  having  attained  a 
depth  of  800  feet.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  two  electric  fans,  each  5 
feet  in  diameter,  one  at  each  slope.  The  power  for  operating  is  car- 
ried from  the  central  station,  where  250  horsepower  is  generated.  A 
560-volt  current  is  transmitted  from  the  centrd  station  at  Gardiner  to 
the  several  different  mines,  from  15  to  200  amperes  being  employed, 
as  found  necessary  for  various  uses.  One  4-ton  Jeffrey  motor  is  used 
for  haulage  on  this  mine.  Fifty  mep  were  employed  under  ground  and 
11  men  and  1  boy  outside.  The  men  employed  were  of  various  nation 
alities — Austrians,  Italians,  Americans,  and  negroes.  As  shown  by 
signatures  to  receipts  and  vouchers,  95  per  cent  of  them  could  write. 

The  mine  was  operated  every  day  except  Sunday.  The  total  output 
was  28,589  tons.  Amount  used  at  mine,  1,751  tons;  net  product, 
26,838  tons.  The  coal  is  a  fair  quality  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  sold 
to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Mexican  Central 
Railroad.     Estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  829,521.80. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Septeiiiher  11^  1901. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake 
15,125  cubic  feet  per  minute,  air  well  distributed.  16  men  employed 
underground.     Mme  well  timbered,  no  gas,  no  dust,  ventilation  good. 

i^ovambei'  19^  1901. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake 
30,400  cubic  feet  per  minute:  30  men  employed  underground.  Found 
roof  bad  in  several  places  and  much  neglect  about  timbering.  Gave 
instructions  necessary.     No  gas,  no  dust,  ventilation  good. 

Janmary  30^  190'^. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake 
27,360  cubic  feet  per  minute.  No  gas,  no  dust,  mine  well  timbered, 
ventilation  ver}'  good. 
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March  ^i,  1902. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake 
35,500  cubic  feet  per  minute,  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces:  22 
men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition,  no  gas, 
no  dust,  well  timbered,  ventilation  verv  good. 

May  20,  i5^^. --Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake  12,600 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Found  mine  in  good  condition,  no  dust,  no 
^:as,  mine  well  timbered,  ventilation  good. 

June  19^  1902, — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  1.  Operation  of 
mine  temporarily'  suspended  for  the  day.  Found  mine  in  good  con- 
dition, no  gas,  no  dust,  ventilation  gooH,  mine  well  timbered. 

BLOSSBURG  MINE  NO.  2. 

Blossburg  mine  No.  2  is  located  in  the  NE.  \  sec.  16  and  NW.  i  see. 
15,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is 
situated  about  6i  miles,  by  wagon  road,  from  Raton,  N.  Mex.  A  spur 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  from  Dillon  station 
connects  Nos.  1  and  2  mines  with  the  main  line  of  railroad.  This  mine 
is  located  upon  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Raton  vein  or  seam  of 
coal,  which  at  this  i)oint  is  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  dip  of 
Z^  into  the  mountain  to  the  northeast.  The  mine  is  opened  by  a 
drift  4,500  feet  in  length,  ventilated  by  one  5-foot  exhaust  fan,  driven 
by  electricity.  System  of  mining:  Double  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
Mule  haulage.  Mme  was  operatedevery  day  except  Sundays.  Num- 
ber of  men  emplojj-ed  underground,  30;  number  of  men  employed 
outside,  10;  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  2.  Nationality: 
Large  majority  Europeans,  with  few  American  whites  and  negroes. 
About  95  per  cent  or  employees  can  write,  as  shown  by  signature  to 
vouchers.  Total  output,  28,589  tons;  number  of  tons  used  in  operating 
mine,  1,751;  net  product,  26,838  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at 
mine,  $29,521.80.  The  coal  is  a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal.  It 
is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Mexican 
Central  Railway. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Xovember  19^  1901. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake, 
8,325  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces; 
30  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  well  timbered,  no  gas, 
no  dust,  ventilation  good. 

Janvxiry  30,  1902. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake, 
9,850  cubic  feet  per  minute;  38  men  employed  underground;  Air 
not  well  distributed  to  working  faces.  Gave  necessary  instructions. 
Mine  well  timbered,  no  gas,  little  dust. 

March26, 1902,—  Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  12,950 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed;  22  men  employed  under- 
ground. Found  mine  well  timbered,  no  dust,  no  gas,  ventilation  good. 
Low  coal,  with  broken  and  faulted  ground,  was  encountered  in  this 
mine  soon  after  this  visit  of  inspection.  After  considerable  prospect- 
ing for  better  coal,  but  without  success,  the  operation  of  this  mine  has 
b^n  indetinitel}^  suspended. 

.BLOSSBURG  MINE  NO.  3. 

Blossburg  mine  No.  3  is  located  in  sec.  16,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.     It  is  situated  in  Dutchman  Can- 

Sn,  about  6  miles,  by  wagon  road,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from 
ton,  N.  A. ex.     A  spur  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
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road  connects  the  mine  with  the  main  line  of  railroad  at  Dillon  station. 
Like  the  other  Biossburg  mines,  it  is  located  upon  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  Raton  vein,  by  some  called  the  Biossburg  vein.  The  coal 
is  a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal,  making  a  good  grade  of  coke.  The 
coal  seam  is  from  4  to  8  feet  in  thickness;  dip  of  vein  about  6  per  cent. 
The  mine  is  worked  on  the  double  entry,  room  and  pillars  system. 
The  entries  have  been  driven  to  a  distance  of  1,500  feet  from  the  out- 
crop. The  mine  is  ventilated  by  2  electric  fans,  each  5  feet  in  diameter. 
The  power  used  in  operating  the  mine  is  transmitted  from  the  central 
electric  station  at  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  about  2  miles  distant  from  this 
mine.  Two  Jeffrey  motors,  4  tons  each,  are  in  use  for  transporting 
loaded  cars  from  the  parting  in  the  mine  to  the  tipple.  The  daily 
capacity  of  each  motor  is  about  60  tons.  Fifty  men  and  6  boys  are 
employed  undergi'ound  and  12  men  and  2  boys  outside.  The  majority 
of  the  miners  are  Europeans,  with  probably  5  per  cent  of  American 
negroes.  As  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  about  96  per  cent  of 
the  employees  can  write.  The  mine  was  operated  three  hundred  and 
ten  days.  Total  output  of  coal,  59,392  tons;  amount  used  at  mine, 
1,751  tons;  net  product,  57,641  tons;  estimated  value,  $63,405.10. 
The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  to 
the  Mexican  Centi-al  Railroad.  In  addition  to  the  coal  produced, 
2,806  tons,  of  coke  were  produced  from  the  washed  slack  from  this 
mine,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  $6,313.50. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Septemher  5,  1901. — Inspected  Biossburg  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake, 
11,150  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces; 
25  men  employed  underground;  found  mine  in  good  condition,  well 
timbered;  no  aust,  no  gas,  ventilation  very  good. 

Nfivemher  ^^,  iPW.— Inspected  Biossburg  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake, 
17,500  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces; 
40  men  employed  underground;  small  feeder  of  gas  in  first  and  second 
right  entrys,  but  gas  dispelled  by  strong  air  current;  found  dangerous 
top  in  seveml  rooms  insuflBciently  timbered;  gave  necessary  instruc- 
tions; no  dust,  no  standing  gas;  ventilation  good. 

Januai^y  28^  1902. — Inspected  Biossburg  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake, 
14,350  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  face^; 
86  men  employed  underground;  found  very  dangerous  roof  in  all  open- 
ings, but  safelj^  timbered  everywhere,  except  second  room  on  tnird 
right  entry,  where  two  colored  men  refused  to  set  additional  necessary 
timbers,  as  instructed  to  do  for  their  own  safety:  instructed  Pit  Boss 
Carl  Robson  to  suspend  operation  of  said  second  room  on  third  right 
until  it  be  properly  timbered  as  instructed;  mine  in  general  good  con- 
dition, no  standing  gas,  no  dust;  ventilation  good. 

March  25^  1902. — Inspjected  Biossburg  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake, 
16,280  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces; 
80  men  employed  underground;  found  mine  in  good  condition,  well 
timbered,  no  standing  gas,  no  dust;  ventilation  good. 

May  20, 1902. — Inspected  Biossburg  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake,  25,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  70  men  employed  underground;  found  mine 
well  timbered,  no  standing  gas,  no  dust;  ventilation  good. 

Junt'  18^  1902. — Inspected  Biossburg  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake,  16,800 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  60  men  emj)loyed  underground;  mine  in  good 
condition,  no  gas,  no  dust;  ventilation  good;  mine  well  timbered. 
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BLOSSBURG  MINE  NO.  4. 

This  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  producing  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico, 
and  has  probably  a  greater  tonnage  of  coal  produced  to  its  credit  than 
any  other  mine  in  the  Territory.  The  workings  are  the  most  extensive, 
the  operation  of  the  mine  dating  back  to  the  advent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Miles  of  entries  are  traversed  by  the  electric  motors  in  use  for  haul- 
age to  the  tipple,  while  the  coal  from  several  miles  of  other  lateral 
entries  is  brought  to  the  main  haulage  road  by  mules.  The  coal  seam 
throughout  a  large  area  of  these  workings  was  very  uniform,  i-anging 
from  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  free  from  bone  or  rock.  During  the 
past  3^ear  low  coal  and  broken  ground  has  been  encountered  in  nearly 
if  not  quite  all  of  the  headings,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to 
abandon  the  mine  in  the  near  futurei  It  is  altogether  far  more  than 
probable  that  lar^e  areas  of  thicker  coal  exist  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  present  workings;  but  the  company  operating  the  mine  have  vast 
tracts  of  land  within  20  miles  of  this  mine,  upon  which  extensive  out- 
crops of  good  coking  coal  are  open  to  view,  these  seams  being  8  feet 
to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  clean  and  the  ground  apparently 
undisturbed.  Mines  are  now  being  opened  in  some  of  these  coal  seams^ 
and  these  new  mines  will  produce  greater  tonnage  of  coal  than  has  been 
possible  to  produce  from  the  old  No.  4  for  some  time  past.  Blossburg 
S'o.  4  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany. It  is  located  in  the  W.  i  of  sec.  28  and  E.  i  of  sec.  29,  T.  31  N.. 
R.  23  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  by 
a  spur  connecting  £lt  Dillon  station,  about  5  miles  distant  from  the  mine* 
The  coal  seam  upon  which  the  mine  is  located  is  locally  known  as  the 
Raton  vein,  sometimes  called  the  Blossburg  vein.  The  coal  is  a  good 
quality  of  bituminous  coal,  producing  a  very  good  coke.  The  seam, 
at  present  faces,  is  only  4  feet  in  thickness,  although  the  general  aver- 
age throughout  the  worked-out  area  has  been  7  feet.  Dip  of  vein,  3^. 
System  of  working — slope,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Greatest 
length  of  any  opening  from  surface,  9,000  feet.  Ventilation  by  one 
25-foot  electric  fan.  Transportation  of  the  coal  to  the  tipple  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  4  electric  motors,  consisting  of  two  10-ton  and  one 
15-ton  Morgan  Gardiner  and  one  7i-ton  Jeflfrey  motors.  Two  coal- 
cutting  macnines  are  used,  having  a  capacity  of  60  tons  each  in  eight 
hours.  Electric  power  is  used  for  all  purposes  except  gathering  the 
cars  from  rooms,  for  which  purpose  mules  are  used.  The  power  is 
supplied  from  the  central  powerhouse  at  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  about  1 
mile  distant  from  this  mine,  the  same  electric  system  supplying  power 
for  operating  purposes  for  Blossburg  mines  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  The 
power  is  sui>pfied  by  two  100-kilowatt  550-volt  Card  generators,  which 
give  an  eflBciency  oi  200  horsepower  with  a  550-volt  current,  15  to  200 
amperes  being  used  as  required  for  various  purposes.  Fifty  men  and 
6  boys  are  employed  underground,  and  15  men  outside.  Tney  are  of 
various  nationalities,  Europeans  predominating,  principally  Italians 
and  Austrians,  with  probably  10  per  cent  of  American  negroes.  As 
shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  about  95  per  cent  of  the  emploj^ees  at 
the  mine  can  write.  The  mine  was  operated  every  day  except  Sunday. 
The  total  output  of  coal  was  119,052  tons;  amount  used  in  operating 
mine,  1,751  tons;  net  product,  117,301  tons;  Estimated  value  of  product 
at  mine,  $129,031.10.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Mexican  Central  Railroad.     .  .^.^^^  ^  GooqIc 
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RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

[Blossburg  mines  Nos.  8  and  4.] 

September  5,  1901. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  8.  Found  air 
current  weak  at  working  faces.  Instructed  that  ventilation  be 
improved. 

Septer/ibe7*  6^  1901, — Inspected  drum  entry  Blossburg  mine  No.  8. 
Air  intake  17,000  cubic  feet  per  minute."  Sixteen  men  employed 
underground.  Air  well  distributed  to  working  faces.  Found  miners 
very  careless  about  setting  timbers.  Instructed  that  necessary  addi- 
tional timbers  be  placed  in  all  rooms  in  operation. 

Septetnher  7,  1901. — Inspected  workings  on  dip  entry  Blossburg  No. 
8  mine.  Air  intake  at  connection  with  ola  Blossburg  No.. 4  mine,  10,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Fiftyrtwo  men  employed  underground. 
Inspected  blown-out  shot  firea  last  night  which  caused  incipient 
explosion.  Found  that  shot  had  been  fired  by  inexperienced  man. 
Instructed  that  only  experienced  miners  be  intrustea  with  use  and 
handling  of  explosives.     Found  air  very  weak  at  working  faces. 

Septetnher  P,  1901. — Went  to  Blossburg  No.  8  mine.  Found  that 
fans  were  not  working  and  instructed  that  all  men  be  called  out  of 
No.  8  and  No.  4  mines,  which  connect  and  are  upon  same  ventilating 
cuiTent. 

Sf^temher  10^  1901. — Inspected  Blossburg  mines  Nos.  8  and  4. 
Found  ventilation  very  weak  at  working  faces.  Found  CH^  venting 
in  room  16  on  seventh  right  entry  in  No.  4  mine.  Instructed  that  a 
safety  lamp  be  used  in  this  room. 

As  No.  8  and  No.  4  mines  are  connected,  they  shall  be  reported  upon 
hereafter  as  one  mine  and  known  as  Blossburg  No.  4. 

September  H^  1901. — Having  at  several  times  during  the  past  week 
called  the  attention  of  J.  A.  Wiggs,  general  manager  of  tne  Raton 
Coal  and  Coke  Companv,  to  the  danger  caused  by  insufficient  ventila- 
tion and  finding  him  reluctant  to  remedy  same,  I  issued  the  following 
letter  of  instruction  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Van  Houton,  vice-president 
of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and  to  J.  A.  Wiggs,  general 
manager  in  control  of  these  mines,  and  delivered  a  copy  to  each  of 
them: 

Raton,  N.  Mex.,  September  14,  1901, 
To  J,  Van  Houton^  Vice-PreMerUj  and  J,  A.  TViggSj  General  Manager,  of  the  Raton  Coal 
and  Coke  Company^  RaJUm,  N.  Mex, 

Gentlemen:  After  a  careful  inspection  of  BloBsburg  mine  No.  S,  including  Old  Bloes- 
buiv  No.  4  mine,  and  new  openings  therefrom,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  notify  yon  that 
said  mines  are  not  properly  ventilated  as  recjuired  by  United  States  Statutes.  There  is 
only  an  inappreciable  volume  of  air  traveling  at  the  majority  of  working  faces,  insuf- 
ficient to  register  upon  the  anemometer.  In  view  of  tne  fact  that  the  old  mine  is 
known  to  contain  large  bodies  of  CH4,  and  also  some  of  the  new  workings  are  vent- 
ing the  same  gas  in  small  volume,  I  consider  the  danger  of  an  explosion  within  the 
limits  of  a  probability.  While  you  may  be  guided  by  maps  showing  the  old  work- 
ings of  Blossburg  mine  No.  4,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are  openings 
in  the  old  works  that  have  never  been  extended  their  full  length  upon  the  maps 
which  you  have.  This  is  a  practice  which  obtains  in  the  majority  of  coal  mines  m 
operation  in  this  Territory,  viz,  that  the  engineer  is  usually  at  least  a  month  and 
frequently  two  or  three  months  in  arrears  with  his  maps. 

How  much  more  probable,  then,  that  the  extension  of  the  workings  upon  the  maps 
were  neglected  upon  a  mine  that  was  about  to  close  down  and  abandon  the  working. 
Should  It  happen  that  any  of  your  present  working  faces  are  in  close  proximity  to  any 
of  these  old  workingps,  then  by  reason  of  insufficient  ventilation  to  dispel  CH4  venting 
from  such  old  workings,  such  gas  feeder  or  small  vent  as  mentioned  might  produce 
an  accumulation  of  gas  which  misht  be  fired  and  find  connection  with  the  larger 
body  of  gas  in  the  old  workings,  thus  producing  a  disastrous  explosion. 
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Again,  any  one  of  the  small  gas  vents  now  opening  into  your  working  may 
increase  in  volume  in  a  very  short  spat^e  of  time  and  without  warning,  and  with  the 
insufficient  volimae  of  air  traveling  to  dispel  the  same  it  misbt  produce  an  explosion 
that  would  blow  out  stoppings  and  conmiunicate  to  lai^  oodies  of  gas  in  the  old 
mine. 

The  past  history  of  the  old  mine  and  of  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  your 
present  operations  gives  a  good  precedent  upon  which  to  base  the  belief  that  bodies 
of  gas  may  be  encountered  at  any  moment;  and  if  such  a  strong  feeder  were  encoun- 
tered, it  might  result  in  disastrous  consequences  to  life  or  limbs  of  the  miners. 

Furthermore,  the  quantity  of  air  now  being  distributed  to  the  working  faces  is 
decidedly  deficient  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Xor  do  I  consider  the  present  facilities  for  ventilation,  coupled  with  the  present 
method  of  utilizing  same,  adequate  for  distribution  over  such  great  distance  and  area 
as  comprised  within  the  workmg  limits  of  said  No.  8  and  No.  4  mines. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  instruct:  That  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
operating  said  mines,  do,  without  unnecessary  delay,  increase  the  capacity  of  their 
ventilating  appliances  in  use  upon  said  mines,  and«in  the  meantime,  while  steps  are 
being  taken  to  so  increase  the  ventilation  of  said  mines,  that  special  precautions  be 
taken  to  obviate  dangers  threatened  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

In  drum  entry  of  No.  8  mine  I  found  the  following  dangerous  condition:  The 
entries,  roadways,  and  rooms  have  excessive  deposits  of  coal  dust,  from  which  there 
vs  imminent  danger  of  a  dust  explosion.  The  proper  remedy  would  be  wetting  the 
walls  and  floors  and  saturation  of  the  air  traveling  through  the  mine,  but  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water  near  by  this  method  seems  impracticable.  As  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  law  contemplates  the  hampering  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  the  Territory 
by  total  suspension  of  operation  in  such  places  as  said  ''drum  entry  mine  No.  8,"  I 
would  therefore  instruct  that  special  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  blown-out  shots, 
from  which  cause  nearly  all  dust  explosions  originate. 

To  that  end  I  would  instruct  that  onljr  careful  and  experienced  miners  be  allowed 
to  use  powder  or  fire  shots  in  the  workmes  upon  drum  entry  No.  8.  This  working 
also  connects  with  the  old  workings  of  No.  4  mine;  hence  the  extent  of  danger  is 
increased  by  possibility  of  such  explosion  communicating  to  bodies  of  CH4  in  said 
old  workings  and  thence  to  all  workings  of  No.  8  and  No.  4  mines,  culminating  in  a 
great  catastrophe. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  there  is  sufficient  solid  ground  between  the  old  workings, 
with  which  connection  is  made,  and  the  ^eous  field  to  eliminate  such  element  of 
danger;  but  for  the  reason  hereinbefore  given,  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  open- 
ings in  the  old  workings,  together  with  the  possibility  that  caving  in  and  creeping  of 
the  superimposed  strata  may  have  opened  fissures  through  such  pillar  during  the 
long  interval  while  the  mine  was  closed  down,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  such  a  pos- 
sibility of  accident. 

Believing  these  dangers  to  be  far  within  the  limits  of  probabilitv,  and  these  mines 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  (under  existing  conditions)  within  my  jurisdiction,  I  con- 
.•<ider  it  my  duty  to  issue  the  foregoing  instructions. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Jo  E.  Sheridan, 

United  Stales  Mine  Inspector  for  New  Mexico. 

JVovember  16,  1901. — Inspected  Blossburg  No.  4  mine.  Inspected 
machinery,  fans,  cars,  etc. ,  m  use  upon  mine.  Found  that  instructions 
riven  in  my  letter  of  September  14  ultimo  were  carried  into  eflFect 
fay  installing  a  fan  of  sufficient  capacity  to  properly  ventilate  the  mine. 

Noveniiber  18^  190  L  — Inspected  JBIossburg  No.  4  mine.  Found  24, 600 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  No.  8  drum  entry  and  supplying 
16  naen.  Found  men  careless  about  setting  timbers  in  all  of  this  sec- 
tion of  mine,  and  instructed  that  additional  timbers  be  placed  in  every 
opening  in  operation.  Dusty  condition  improved  since  last  inspec- 
tion. In  old  No.  4  found  fan  running  60  revolutions,  with  air  intake 
31,600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  return  to  fan  34,754  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute, 60  men  underground. 

November  ^i,  1^1. — Inspected  Blossburg  No.  4  mine.  Found  roof 
of  fourth  right  entry  in  dangerous  condition  in  several  places.  Saw 
that  the  danger  was  removed  by  timbering  unsafe  ground.  Ventila- 
tion good;  no  standing  gas. 

November  22^  1901. — Completed  inspection  of  Blossburg  No.  4  mine. 
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Found  several  rooms  insuflSciently  timbered;  instructed  that  same  be 
properly  timbered  immediately.  ^  Took  air  measurements  at  all  last 
crosscuts;  found  ventilation  good,  no  standing  gas. 

January  ^^,  1902, — Visited  Blossburg  No.  4  mine  to  investigate 
cause  of  accident  b^^  which  A.  Fentchtonger  was  killed  bv  fall  of  rock 
on  December  10,  1901.  Found  circumstances  as  related  at  coroner's 
inquest  to  be  correct. 

January  25^  190^. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  Found  many 
rooms  upon  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  right  entries 
insufficiently  timbered.  Instructed  that  more  timbers  be  set  imme- 
diately. 

Jamiary  27^  1902, — Continued  inspection  of  Blossburg  mine  No.  4. 
Found  bad  roof  in  several  rooms  on  seventh  and  eighth  right  entries 
and  instructed  that  it  be  {imbered  or  taken  down  and  nuide  safe. 
Found  accumulation  of  coal  dust  in  the  entries  and  instructed  that  it 
be  removed,  and  that  the  entries  be  kept  damj)ened. 

February  26^  1902, — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  Air  intake, 
24,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces. 
Eighty  men  employed  underground.  Investigated  circumstances 
attending  the  accident  by  which  Bavselio  Daregheis  was  killed  on  the 
4th  instant.  Found  that  deceased  had  been  warned,  less  than  ten  min- 
ates  before  the  rock  fell  which  killed  him,  that  it  was  dangerous. 
Accident  result  of  carelessness  of  deceased.  Found  much  dust  accu- 
mulated in  roadways  and  all  entries  and  rooms  dr}^  and  dusty. 
Instructed  that  accumulations  of  dust  be  removed  and  the  mine 
sprinkled  and  kept  dainpened. 

February  27^  1902, — Continued  inspection  of  Blossburg  mine  No.  4. 
Found  men  very  careless  about  timbering  in  every  part  of  the  mine. 
Gave  necessary  instiTictions.     Ventilation  good;  no  gas. 

MarcJi  27^  1902, — Inspected  Blossburg  No.  4  mine.  Air  intake, 
27,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  jfaces. 
Eighty  men  employed  underground.  Found  exceeding  great  careless- 
ness in  timbering  in  all  rooms;  gave  necessary  instructions. 

March  28^  1902, — Continued  inspection  of  Blossburg  No.  4  mine. 
Found  great  negligence  about  timbering.  Instructed  that  work  be 
suspended  in  two  rooms,  which  were  very  dangerous,  until  they  were 
properly  timbered.  Found  all  rooms  ex?ept  three  in  need  of  addi- 
tional timbers.  Mine  dangerously  dusty.  Instructed  that  dust  be 
removed  and  mine  sprinkled  and  dampness  maintained.     No  gas. 

May  16, 1902, — Visited  Blpssburg  mine  No.  4.  Investigated  acci- 
dent by  which  Matthew  Briggs  was  killed  on  14th  ultimo.  Found 
that  deceased  had  disobej-ed  instructions  by  riding  in  the  insecure 
position  in  front  of  electric  motor  instead  of  on  the  seat  provided  in 
the  motor.  I  consider  the  custom  of  jumping  off  the  motor  in  the 
narrow  entries  and  running  ahead  of  the  motor  while  in  motion  as 
very  dangerous,  and  have  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  the  mine 
superintendent  to  the  same. 

May  17, 1902,— Inspected  Blossburg  No.  4  mine.  Air  intake  20,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces.  Found 
considerable  carelessness  about  timbering,  and  instructed  that  same  be 
remedied. 

May  19,  1902. — Completed  inspection  of  Blossburg  No.  4  mine. 
Found  much  carelessness  about  timbering  and  mine  dangerously 
dusty.  Called  attention  of  Asst.  Supt.  Joseph  Curran  to  these  evils 
and  instructed  that  they  be  remedied.  ^  i 
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May  20^  1902. — Visited  Blossburg  No.  4  mine  to  investigate  accident 
whereby  Henr}^  Flora  was  killed  j^esterday  afternoon.  Found  that 
deceased  had  lighted  two  blasts,  but  only  one  exploded,  the  other  being 
slow;  deceased  supposed  the  squib  had  gone  out  before  reaching 
the  powder.  His  eomi-ades  suggested  he  wait  a  while  before  going 
into  his  working  place,  but,  ignoring  their  advice,  he  returned  to  his 
room  just  in  time  to  receive  uie  full  force  of  the  delayed  explosion, 
which  killed  him  instantly. 

JuiielG^  1902. — Inspected  Blossburg  mine  No.  4.  Air  intake,  39,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Although  the  volume  of  air  at  intake  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  usual,  yet  the  distribution  is  very  bad  and  air 
weak  at  working  faces.  Air  short  circuiting  back  to  fan  without  dis- 
tributing through  mine.  This  is  due  to  an  attempt  to  change  the 
intake  from  mouth  of  old  Blossburg  No.  4  to  mouth  of  old  Blossburg 
No.  8  entry.  Much  negligence  about  timbering  and  about  sprinkling 
to  allay  dust. 

June  17^  1902. — Completed  inspection  of  Blossburg  No.  4  mine. 
Air  intake,  32,400  cubic  feet  per  minute;  greater  portion  leaking  to 
exhaust  fan  without  going  to  working  faces,  leaking  through  old 
crosscuts  and  doors,  and  onl}^  9,600  cubic  feet  per  minute  going  into 
actual  use  at  working  faces.  Gave  necessary  instructions  to  improve 
ventilation. 

WILLOW  MINE. 

[Baton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  owners  and  operators.] 

The  Willow  mine  is  located  in  sec.  34,  T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  situated  about  14  miles 
southwest  from  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  about  9  miles  west  from  Hebron 
Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  I^ilroad.  A  branch 
railroad  is  now  being  built  from  the  mine  to  connect  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Hebron.  It  is 
expected  that  this  brancn  railroad  will  be  completed  before  November 
1,  1902,  at  which  date  the  mine  will  be  sufficiently  developed  to  main- 
tain continuous  coal  shipments  of  probably  1,000  tons  per  day,  which 
product  will  be  increased  as  development  work  is  extended  upon  the 
mine.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  from  which  a 
eood  quality  of  coke  can  be  made.'  The  coal  seam  is  from  6  feet  to  11 
feet  in  thicTkness,  the  seam  lying  nearly  horizontal.  Four  openings 
are  being  made,  one  upon  the  north  side  and  one  upon  the  south  side 
of  Spring  Gulch,  about  one-half  mile  west  of  the  iunction  with  Willow 
Creek.  Upon  the  north  side  of  Spring  Gulch  the  coal  seam  is  from 
6  to  11  feet  in  thickness  of  clean,  marketable  coal,  averaging  about  9 
feet.  On  the  south  side  of  Spring  Gulch  the  coal  seam  shows  a  part- 
ing of  bone  or  shale  4  inches  m  thickness,  leaving  from  4i  to  5  feet  of 
clean  coal  both  above  and  below.  Two  other  openings  have  been  com- 
menced ujwn  the  same  coal  seam  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south 
from  the  openings  on  Spring  Gulch.  These  openings  are  situated 
upon  the  main  fork  of  Willow  Creek.  The  general  characteristics  of 
the  coal  seam  at  this  point  are  similar  to  those  described  on  the  south 
side  of  Spring  Gulch.  These  four  openings  are  known  collectively  as 
the  Willow  mine.  This  magnificent  coal  seam  covers  a  known  area  of 
40  to  60  square  miles,  through  a  formation  apparently  little  faulted  or 
disturbed.  At  inany  places  throughout  this  area  the  coal  seam  is 
exposed  by  erosion  of  cannons  and  gulches,  and  at  every  place  where 
ao  outcrop  is  found  there  is  seen  the  same  uniformity  as  to  size  of  coal 
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seam,  and  apparently  little  disturbed  bedding  plane.  Within  the  next 
year  this  mine  will  fall  into  line  as  one  of  the  large  coal  producers  of 
i^ew  Mexico. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

J\ine  13^  190^. — Inspected  workings  at  Willow  mine.  Operation  at 
this  mine  just  commenced.  Instructed  that  the  requirements  of 
United  States  statute  be  complied  with  in  regard  to  openings  for 
egress  from  mine  in  such  manner  as  prescribed  by  law. 

DAWSON  MINES  NOS.  1,  2,  AND  3. 
[Dawson  Fuel  Company,  ownens  and  operators.] 

The  Dawson  mines  are  located  in  the  W.  \  of  sec.  1.,  T.  28  N.,  R. 
20  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mines  are  con- 
nected with  the  maJin  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  by  a  branch  road  belonging  to  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  This  branch  road  now  connects  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  French  station,  about  18  miles  from  the 
mines,  but  it  is  being  extended  to  connect  with  the  El  Paso  and  Rock 
Island  Railroad  near  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.  The  length  of  this  road 
from  the  mines  to  the  main  line  of  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road will  be  about  170  miles.  There  are  known  to  be  sev^eral  coal 
seams  in  these  coal  measures.  Only  one  seam  is  now  worked,  the 
thickness  of  which  varies  from  6  to  11  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  8  to  9  feet 
predominating.  The  thickness  of  vein  in  No.  1  mine  is  11  feet;  in 
No.  2  mine,  8  feet.  In  No.  2  mine  there  is  a  shale  parting  2  inches  in 
thickness  at  about  2  feet  from  bottom  of  vein.  The  thickness  of  vein 
on  No.  3  mine  is  the  same  as  on  No.  2,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  shale 
parting.  The  coal  lies  nearly  horizontal,  with  little  if  any  broken 
ground  or  disturbance  of  the  formation.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that 
these  workings  are  upon  the  same  coal  seam  that  is  being  opened  by 
the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in  Spring  Gulch,  12  miles  north. 
The  Dawson  Fuel  Company  owns  over  21,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
intervening  space  between  the  Dawson  mines  and  the  W^illow  mines 
underlaid  hj  this  great  coal  vein,  as  well  as  many  other  seams,  some 
of  them  being  of  good  workable  thickness.  The  system  of  working 
is  by  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  The  main  adits  upon  each  of  the 
mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  have  attained  a  length  of  1,000  feet  each.  The 
mines  are  at  present  ventilated  by  means  of  furnace  shafts,  but  fans 
of  large  capacity  have  been  ordered  and  will  soon  be  installed  upon 
each  of  the  mines. 

Electric  power  is  used  at  the  mine  to  run  the  coal-cutting  and  mining 
machines.  .The  haulage  from  the  mines  is  done  by  motors  and  from 
the  mines  to  the  tipples  by  a  10-horsepower  Porter  locomotive.  Three 
17a  Jeffrey  electric  coal-cutting  machines  are  now  used  in  develop- 
ment work,  but  two  Sullivan  machines  are  ready  to  be  put  in  operation 
as  necessity  of  production  may  require  additional  capacity,  between 
mines  NosI  1  and  2  is  located  the  electric  power  house.  The  building 
is  frame,  60  by  30  feet  in  dimensions.  The  plant  consists  of  one  110- 
kilowatt  General  Electric  Company  direct-connection  generator,  driven 
by  a  ISO-horsepower  McEwen  engine.  Two  more  generators  of  like 
capacity  will  be  installed  as  future  development  and  product  of  the 
mines  demand  additional  power.  The  steam  for  the  engine  is  fur- 
nished by  two  90-hor8epower  Scotch  marine  boilers.  The  two  motors 
for  use  at  the  mines  weigh  8,000  and  12,000  pounds,  respectively,  and 
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have  a  capacity  of  1,000  and  1,500  pounds  draw- bar  pull  upon  level 
grade.  Only  the  smaller  motor  is  found  necessarj-  for  present  need 
of  the  mines. 

The  number  of  men  employed  underground  in  the  mines  is  as  follows: 
No.  1  mine,  6;  No.  2  mine,  35;  No.  3  mine,  40;  total,  81.  Number  of 
boys  employed  underground:  No.  2  mine,  1;  No.  3  mine,  1;  total,  2. 
Average  number  of  men  employed  outside  at  all  of  the  mines,  150; 
number  of  boys  employed  outside,  6.  The  large  proportion  of  men 
and  boys  employed  outside  is  due  to  the  more  than  ordinary  number 
employed  upon  construction  work  at  present.  A  large  percentage  of 
those  employed  in  the  mines  are  Europeans,  while  the  majority  of  the 
mechanics  and  others  employed  in  construction  work  are  Americans. 
As  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  the  following  are  the  percentages 
of  those  who  could  not  write:  Americans,  1  per  cent;  Austrians  and 
Slavonians,.  2  per  cent;  Italians,  3  per  cent;  Mexicans,  10  per  cent. 

At  5.30  p.  m.  on  May  23, 1902,  the  first  mine  car  of  coal  was  dumped 
over  the  tipple,  and  within  an  hour  the  first  railroad  car  was  loaded 
for  shipment  from  these  mines.  The  car  contained  10  pit  cars  and 
weighed  42,200  pounds.  From  May  23  to  June  30,  1902,  the  Dawson 
mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  produced  17,526.10  tons;  326.10  tons  were  used 
in  operating  the  mines  and  tipple,  and  17,200  tons  were  shipped  to 
marKet  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Arizona.  Estimated  value  of  product 
at  mine,  $18,920.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal  shipped  was 
mined  while  development  of  the  property  was  in  progress,  prior  to 
date  of  first  shipment;  for  that  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify 
the  number  of  days  the  mines  were  operated  to  produce  the  amount 
of  coal  shipped.  It  is  far  more  than  probable  that,  ere  another  year 
has  passed,  the  Dawson  mines  will  take  rank  among  the  greatest  coal 
and  coke  producers  of  New  Mexico. 

The  development  upon  the  Dawson  mines  and  substantial  and  per- 
manent improvements  and  equipment  made  and  constructed  by  the 
Dawson  Fuel  Compan}'  during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  of  far  greater 
magnitude  and  impoilance  than  any  similar  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
in  New  Mexico.  In  capacity,  improved  appliances,  and  economical 
methods  this  plant  is  unsurpassea  by  any  in  the  West,  and  only  in 
capacity  can  it  be  considered  as  second  to  any  coal-mining  plant,  either 
East  or  West.  To  enumerate  a  part  of  these  improvements  and  equip- 
ment, the  following  are  the  more  important:  A  double  trestle,  with 
two  tipples  and  two  chutes  for  loading  railroad  cars.  In  connection 
with  tne  tipples  there  are  stationary  and  shaking  screens,  for  sizing 
coal  for  domestic  and  other  purposes;  also  moving  slate-picking  table. 
Alongside  the  tipples  and  cnutes  is  located  the  washery,  where  slack 
or  other  coal  is  automatically  transferred  from  the  screens  and  chutes, 
washed,  and  loaded  into  the  lorries,  to  be  dumped  into  the  coke  ovens, 
situated  within  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  washery. 
The  washery  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  in  ten  hours  and  is  equipped 
with  16  jigs  and  the  necessary  auxiliary  machinery  to  operate  them. 
The  power  for  operating  this  plant  is  furnished  by  two  sets  of  Stirling 
boilers  of  a  combined  efficiency  of  500  horsepower.  The  power  to 
operate  the  box-car  loader  and  charge  the  coke  ovens  will  be  furnished 
from  the  same  source.  Twenty  coke  ovens  were  already  completed 
on  June  30,  and  104  more  are  teing  built  as  rapidly  as  povssible,  the 
foundations  and  stonework  having  been  completed  some  time  ago  and 
only  awaited  the  operation  of  the  railroad  to  transport  brick  and  other 
8032—02 21  rnoalp 
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necessary  materials.  Near  by  is  located  the  blacksmith  shop,  built  of 
iron,  dimensions  70  by  30  feet.  This  shop  is  now  being  equipped 
with  lathes,  emery  grinder,  electric  drilling  machine,  bolt  and  pipe 
cutting  machinery,  and  blower  of  ample  capacity  to  run  four  forges. 
This  department  will  be  in  condition  to  do  all  ordinary  repair  work. 
Power  to  run  this  machinery  will  be  provided  for  by  a  25-horsepower 
General  Electric  Company's  motor.  The  tipple,  washery,  coke  ovens, 
etc.,  just  described  are  located  about  li  miles  south  of  the  mines,  the 
town  which  is  incident  thereto  being  named  Eddy,  after  C.  B.  Eddy, 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  this  great  enterprise.  At  this  point 
also  are  located  the  carpenter  shop,  30  by  40  feet;  storage  building", 
30  by  60,  and  17  tenement  houses.  About  2  miles  norSi  of  Eddy, 
and  near  No.  1  mine,  is  located  Simpsonville,  so  called  after  one  of  the 
principal  owners  in  the  company.  Here  are  located  28  commodious 
dwelling  houses,  built  upon  modern  and  pleasing  plans  of  architecture- 
Five  of  these  buildings  are  boarding  houses,  one  of  4  rooms,  two  of  13 
rooms,  and  two  of  12  rooms.  The  remaining  23  houses  accommodate  43 
tenants  and  their  families.  These  houses  are  built  much  after  the 
style  of  suburban-home  architecture,  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  without 
and  having  modern  improvements  within. 

Dawson  is  the  name  of  the  town,  2  miles  south  of  the  mines,  where 
the  general  offices  of  the  company  will  be  situated  and  where  the  resi- 
dences of  the  superintendent  and  other  officials  are  located.  The  town 
lies  in  the  beautiful  Vermejo  Valley,  which  is  irrigated  bv  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  Vermejo  River.  On  either  hand  are  seen  orcliards.  which 
in  spring  till  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms  and  in  fall 
are  laden  with  luscious  fruits,  while  the  prevailing  gentle  winds  come 
down  the  can3^on  pregnant  with  the  perfume  of  the  pines,  which  adorn 
the  eroded  canyons  and  the  table-topi)ed  sandstone  hills  upon  all  sidetJ. 
Deer  and  wild  turkey  are  to  be  found  within  5  miles  of  tne  town,  and 
mountain  trout  disport  in  the  waters  of  the  Vermejo  River,  which 
runs  alongside  the  town.  In  this  ideal  location  is  situated  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company.  The  following-enumerated 
buildings  have  been  completed  at  the  Dawson  townsite:  twelve  dwell- 
ing houses;  one  of  21  rooms,  one  of  10  rooms,  tive  of  4  rooms,  two  of 
3  rooms,  and  one  of  2  rooms.  Other  buildings  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, among  which  is  a  building  90  by  72  feet,  which  will  be 
occupied  as  a 'general  store  by  the  Southwestern  Mercantile  Company. 
Here  also  are  located  the  pumping  plant  and  waterworks.  An  abun- 
dance of  pure  w^ater  is  obtained  from  the  Vermejo  Valley.  The  water- 
works plant  consists  of  a  Cameron  pump  20  by  30  by  10  inches.  The 
Eower  IS  supplied  b}^  one  (JO-horsepower  tubular  boiler  and  one  40- 
orsepower  Scotch  marine  boiler.  Water  is  conveyed  to  different 
parts  of  the  mines  and  operating  plants  by  pipe  line,  and  the  same 
mains  convey  water  to  all  the  houses  for  domestic  purposes.  This 
coal-mining  enterprise,  as  a  whole,  is  a  remarkable  one  by  reason  of 
the  celerity  with  which  it  wa.s  initiated,  installed,  and  put  in  successful 
operation.  Just  one  year  ago  a  Western  wilderness  occupied  the  sites 
where  now  is  completed  and  in  operation  one  of  the  very  largest  coal-  * 
mining  plants  in  the  W^est,  wnth  the  three  towns  incident  thereto — 
Eddy,  Simpsonville,  and  Dawson.  Distant  as  the  location  is  from 
manufacturing  centers  from  whence  supplies  must  l)e  brought,  render- 
ing the  undertaking  difficult  of  completion  within  so  short  a  time,  it 
was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  distance  from  railroad  transpor- 
tation.   Most  of  the  heavy  machinerj-  and  materiol  used  in  construction 
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work  was  hauled  by  waffon  from  Maxwell  City,  a  station  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  A  sawmill  was  brought  in,  which 
has  supplied  the  lumber  for  building  and  mining  purposes.  This  is 
locatea  upon  the  company's  premises,  2  miles  north  of  the  mines. 
Only  untiring  energy  and  ceaseless  effort  could  accomplish  such  wonder- 
ful results  as  are  seen  at  the  Dawson  mines  in  such  short  space  of  time. 
To  the  general.manager,  W.  P.  Thompson,  and  his  indefatigable  super- 
intendent, George  T.  Peart,  is  due  the  credit  of  this  unexcelled  example 
of  mining  engineering.  A  vast  amoutit  of  capital  has  been  well  and 
economically  employed  in  the  development  of  the  mines  and  installing 
of  the  necessary  machinery  and  equipment  for  operation.  When  the 
railroad  connection  is  completed  to  the  main  line  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  investment  in  mines 
and  milroad  will  reach  into  millions  of  dollars. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

Jiinuury  22^  1902, — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  1;  Dawson  Fuel 
Companv,  owners  and  operators;  W.  1^.  Thompson,  genei*al  managerl 
George  1".  Peart,  superintendent;  John  McCartney,  pit  boss.  Natura; 
ventilation  good ;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces ;  15  men  employed 
underground.     No  gas,  no  dust;  mine  very  well  timbered. 

January  22^  1902, — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  2;  same  officers  as 
above.  Found  ventilation  good;  no  gas,  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered; 
15  men  employed  underground. 

Janvary  23^  1902, — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  3;  same  officials  as 
mines  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Found  ventilation  good;  no  dust,  no  gas;  mine 
well  timbered;  12  men  employed  underground. 

May  22,,  1902, —Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake,  7,875 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  9  men 
employed  underground.     J'ound  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas,  no  dust. 

Jfay  23,  iP6^^.— Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  6,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  10  men 
employed  underground.     Found  mine  well  timbered;  no  dust,  no  gas. 

May  ^^,  1902, — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  7,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  10  men 
employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition;  well  timbered; 
no  gas,  no  dust. 

CLIMAX  AND  SUGARITE  MINES. 
[Raton  Fuel  Company,  owner  and  operator;  A.  L.  Hobbs,  general  manager.] 

The  Climax  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  i  of  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  28,  T. 
31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  about 
li  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
The  product  is  a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal;  thickness  of  vein,  3^ 
feet,  nearly  horizontal.  System  of  working:  Drift,  cross  entry,  room, 
and  pillar.  Ventilation  by  furnace  shaft.  licngth  of  main-drift  entry, 
650  ifeet.  Mule  haulage.  Average  number  of  men  employed  under- 
ground, 4;  number  of  bo\^s  emploj^ed,  2,  outside;  nationality  of 
employees,  English.  Number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1902,  260.  Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  during 
fiscal  year,  7,411.  Estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  ^5,253.  The 
coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town  of  Raton,  where  it  is  sold  for 
domestic  use.  This  mine  has  but  one  opening  for  egress,  but  the  main 
drift  is  being  steadily  driven  to  reach  a  second  opening  which  was 
driven  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  About  160  feet  yet  remains 
to  be  driven  through  to  connect  the  two  openings.  )igitizedbyGoOQlc 
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RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Sej)tember  P2^  1901, — Inspe<5ted  Climax  mine,  A,  Hellas,  contractor, 
in  charge.  Ventilation  weak  and  erratic,  but  air  ^ood  at  working 
faces.  Five  men  emploj^ed  under  ground  on  each  shift,  day  and  night. 
Mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  no  dust. 

Novemher  ^5,  1901, — Inspected  Climax  mine.  Ventilation  weak  and 
air  bad  at  working  faces.  Instructed  that  curtain  be  hung  to  conduct 
air  to  rooms  and  that  crosscuts  be  made  to  improve  ventilation;  also 
instructed  that  additional  timbers  be  set  in  places  necessary.  Thirteen 
men  employed  under  ground. 

March  29^  1902, — Inspected  Climax  mine.  Ventilation  erratic,  but 
air  good  at  working  faces.  Mine  men  employed  underground.  Found 
mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  no  dust. 

SUGARITE  MINE. 

The  Sugarite  mine  is  located  in  the  W.  i  of  S.  E.  \  sec.  24,  T.  30  N., 
R.  25  E.,  rJew  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  about  7  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  The  coal  is  a 
good  grade  of  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  dip  of  vein,  about 
3  per  cent;  direction  of  dip,  S.  65  degrees  E.  Lengtb  of  main-drift 
entry,  359  feet;  natural  ventilation;  mule  haulage.  One  man  employ- ed; 
number  of  days  mine  worked  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902, 
201;  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,  805;  estimated  value  of  output  at 
mine,  )t>l,541:.5().  The  product  is  hauled  bv  wagon  to  Raton,  N.  Mex., 
and  there  sold  for  domestic  purposes.  The  present  workings  have 
been  opened  during  the  past  year,  operation  in  former  workings  of 
this  property  being  temporarily'  suspended.  A  new  tipple  and  coal 
chutes  have  been  built  upon  this  mine  during  the  year. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Jinie  W^  1902, — Inspected  Sugarite  mine,  Harry  Smith,  contractor, 
in  charge.  Found  onlv  one  opening  for  egress  from  mine.  Called 
attention  to  the  United  States  law  requiring  tnat  two  openings  be  made, 
and  instructed  that  the  law  be  complied  with.  Air  good  at  working 
face;  one  man  employed  under  gound.  No  gas;  no  dust;  additional 
timbers  needed  in  main  entry;  gave  instructions  that  necessary  timbers 
be  set. 

SUGARITE  NO.  2  MINE. 

The  Raton  Fuel  Company  recently  commenced  opening  a  new  mine 
on  the  west  side  of  Sugarite  Creek,  and  on  the  east  slope  of  Bartlett 
mesa.  A  drift  has  been  run  about  100  feet  on  this  property.  As  it 
was  only  operated  intermittently  up  to  June  30,  1902,  I  did  not  visit 
it.     No  output. 

LLEWELLYN  MINE. 
[Thoina.s  Llewellyn,  owner  and  operator.] 

This  mine  is  lotrated  about  12  miles  northeast  from  the  town  of 
Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  It  lies  a})out  200  feet  beneath  the 
lava  sheet  which  constitutes  the  top  of  Johnson  mesa.  The  coal  seam 
outcrops  in  the  several  canyons  eroded  along  the  sides  of  the  elevation 
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known  as  Johnson  mesa.  The  town  of  Raton  is  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein, 
7i  feet;  lies  nearly  horizontal.  System  of  working:  Drift,  single 
entry,  room  and  pillar;  length  of  main-drift  entry,  500  feet;  system 
of  ventilation,  air  shaft.  Number  of  men  employed  underground,  2; 
one  boy  emplo^^ed  outside;  number  of  days  mine  worked  during  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1902,  300;  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  during 
same  period,  2,500;  estimated  value  of  product  at  the  mine,  $2,500. 
The  coal  is  sold  to  the  farmers  upon  Johnson  mesa  and  to  residents  of 
Raton,  N.  Mex.,  for  domestic  purposes. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Septemhei'  13^  1901. — Inspected  Llewellyn  mine.  Ventilation  weak. 
Found  that  ladder  way  in  escape  shaft  only  reached  within  8  feet  of 
the  bottom;  instructed  that  it  be  extended  to  bottom  of  shaft.  Found 
that  rooms  had  been  worked  out  on  both  sides  of  main  drift  and  that 
the  pillar  in  some  places  was  only  from  3  inches  to  1  foot  in  thickness; 
instructed  that  cribs  be  built  to  support  entry ;  no  gas,  no  dust. 

JVatjernher  23^  1901. — Inspected  Llewellyn  mine.  Air  current  weak, 
but  air  good  at  working  faces.  Two  men  and  1  boy  employed  under 
ground.  Again  called  attention  to  necessity  of  extending  ladder  to 
bottom  of  escape  shaft.     No  gas,  no  dust. 

Jxm^  i^,  1902. — Inspected  Llewellvn  mine.  Air  current  weak,  but 
good  air  at  working  faces.  Found  that  very  weak  pillars  are  being 
left  along  entrys,  but  all  workings  so  narrow  that  danger  of  caving  is 
improbable.     No  gas. 

TURNER  MINE. 

[John  F.  Turner,  owner  and  operator.] 

This  is  a  new  mine,  operated  since  January  1,  1902.  It  is  located 
about  12  miles  northeast  from  Katon,  N.  Mex.  Like  the  Llewellyn 
mine  it  lies  about  200  feet  beneath  the  lava  sheet.  Nearest  rail- 
road point  is  Raton,  N.  Mex.  Thickness  of  coal  vein,  4^  feet.  Kind 
of  coal,  bituminous;  system  of  working,  drift,  room,  and  pillar;  ven- 
tilation, by  air  shaft;  length  of  main  drift  entry,  400  feet.  Number 
of  men  employed  underground,  1 ;  number  of  boys  employed,  1  out- 
side; number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  100;  number  of  tons  of  coal 
Sroduced,  500;  estimated  value  at  the  mine,  $500.  Product  sold  for 
omestic  uses  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  to  farmers  upon  Johnson  mesa. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Jun^  i^,  1902. — Inspected  Turner  mine.     Air  current  weak,  but  air 

food  at  working  faces.  Two  men  and  1  boy  employed  at  mine, 
nstructed  that  ladders  be  placed  in  air  shaft  to  provide  means  of 
egress  from  mine,  thus  compl3'ing  with  United  States  law  requiring 
two  openings  for  escape  from  mine. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County  ranks  as  third  among  the  coal-producing  counties  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902.  The  Capitan 
mines  produced  nearly  all  that  is  credited  to  this  county.     These  mines 
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are  situated  at  the  town  of  North  Capitiin,  within  1  mile  of  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Lsland  Railroad.  This 
branch  road  leaves  the  main  line  at  Carrizoza  Station,  143  mile^  from 
El  Paso  and  25  miles  from  the  terminus  at  Capitan.  The  amount  of 
coal  produced  in  Lincoln  C>)untv  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1901,  was  172,782  tons;  for  thc\vear  ending  June  30,  1902,  121,902 
tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  50,880  tons.  This  decrease  is  properly 
attributable  to  suspension  of  operation  on  some  smaller  mines,  Nos.  6, 
7i,  8,  and  10,  which  mines  were  segregated  pockets  of  coal  in  a  for- 
mation faulted  and  cut  by  dikes  and  intrusive  sheets.  These  were 
worked  out,  and  sufficient  development  has  not  been  done  upon  Nos. 
1  and  4  mines  to  furnish  producing  area  to  offset  the  amount  of 
decrease  by  reason  of  suspension  of  these  prospect  mines  mentioned 
kbove. 

CAPITAN  MINES  NOS.  1  AND  4. 

[New  Mexico  Fuel  Company,  owners  and  operators;  W.  P.  Thompson,  general  manager;   James 

McCartney,  superintendent.] 

Capitan  mine  No.  1  is  located  in  sec.  4.  T.  9  S.,  R.  14  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  There  are  10  seams  of  coal  in  these  meas- 
ures, but  only  two  of  workable  thic^kness.  These  two  veins  are  known 
as  the  Ayers  vein  and  the  Akers  vein.  The  former  is  from  2  to  2^ 
feet  in  thickness  and  the  latter  from  3i  to  (>  feet  in  thickness.  Only 
the  Akers  vein  is  at  present  operated  in  mines  Nos.--l  and  4.  Dip  of 
vein,  12^.  System  of  working,  slope,  double  entry,  room,  and 
pillar.  The  No.  1  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  exhaust  fan.  A  55-hoi*se- 
power  steam  engine  provides  the  power  for  haulage  and  a  20-horsepower 
engine  runs  the  fan.  Depth  of  main  slope,  1,200  feet.  Number  of  men 
employed  underground,  58;  number  of  ooys  underground,  3;  number 
of  men  emploj^ed  outside,  9.  Nationality  of  emplo3'ees,  principally 
Europeans — Italians,  Slavonians,  (Jermans,  Irish,  and  English — 
togettier  with  a  small  percentiige  of  Mexicans  and  Ameriams.  As 
shown  ])y  signatures  to  vouchers  about  20  per  cent  of  employees  could 
not  w^rite.  Number  of  days  mine  operated,  808;  total  output  for  fiscal 
year,  54,417  tons;  used  in  operating  mine,  l,3f>3  tons;  net  product, 
53,054  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $106,108. 

The  coal  is  marketed  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  town  of  North  Capitan — 
the  mines — has  a  population  of  about  600,  all  engaged  in  mining  or 
business  incident  thereto.  There  are  about  100  comfortable  dwellings, 
a  good  schoolhouse,  2  boarding  bouses,  and  a  ho^pibil  maintained  b}^ 
the  conipany.  The  location  is  most  healthful,  l)eingO  miles  from  Fort 
Stanton,  which  the  United  States  Government  has  chosen  for  a  sani- 
tarium for  the  American  merchant-marine  sailors  on  account  of  iti^ 
healthy  atmosphere  and  surroundings,  especially  the  very  beneficial 
effects  in  tubercular  disease. 

RECORD   OF   INSVECTION. 

Ocfolor  7,  1(K)L — Inspected  machinery  in  use  upon  Capitim  mines 
Nos.  1,4,  and  7.  Found  same  in  good  condition.  Investigated  cause  of 
accident  whereby  Juan  Garcia  was  killed  Septeml)er  14,  ultimo;  found 
that  accident  was  due  to  carelessness  of  deceased,  and  that  facts  were 
as  represented  by  witnesses  before  coroner's  jurj-,  and  the  verdict  in 
accordance  therewith.  r^^^^T^ 
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Octobers^  1901, — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  1;  William  James, 
pit  boss.  Air  intake,  15,300  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed 
to  working  faces.  Forty-five  men  employed  underground.  Found 
some  of  the  rooms  insecurely  timbered;  instructed  that  additional  tim- 
bers be  placed  in  such  rooms.     No  gas,  no  dust. 

January  ^,  1902. — Inspected  machinery,  cars,  cables,  etc.,  in  use 
upon  Capitan  mines  Nos.  1  and  4.     Found  i^ame  in  good  condition. 

January  tf,  1902, — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  12,480 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces.  Forty 
men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  weU  timbered.  No  gas,  no 
dust. 

May  12,,  i50^.— Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  16,200 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed.  Thirtj^men  employed  under 
ground..  Found  mine  well  timbered.  No  gas,  no  dust;  ventilation 
good.  ITound  that  trip  was  being  hoisted  without  a  drag;  gave  explicit 
instructions  that  a  drag  must  be  used  on  every  trip  hoisted  for  purpose 
of  wrecking  trip  in  case  of  accident  to  the  cable,  couplings,  or  trip, 
which  might  precipitate  it  upon  those  below. 

CAPITAN  MINE  NO.  4. 

Capitan  mine  No.  4  is  located  in  NE.  i  of  NE.  i  and  SE.  i  of  NE.  i 
sec.  8,  T.  9  S.,  R.  14  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company,  W.  P. 
Thompson,  general  manager;  James  McCartney,  superintendent;  David 
Richards,  pit  boss.  The  mine  is  located  upon  ithe  same  branch  of  the 
El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  as  described  in  preceding  article 
upon  Lincoln  County  mines.  It  is  located  upon  the  same  coal  seam 
as  Capitan  mine  No.  1,  and  has  a  thickness  of  3^  to  6  feet  of  good 
quality"  of  bituminous  coal  of  a  coking  variety,  similar  in  this  respect 
to  No.  1  mine.  The  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  10^  and  is  worked 
by  slope,  cross  entry,  room,  and  pillar;  depth  of  slope,  1,500  feet; 
workings  ventilated  by  -exhaust  fan.  Steam  power  is  used,  125 
horsepower  being  utilized  as  follows:  Haulage  engine,  50  horsepower; 
compres.sor,  55  horsepower;  fan,  20  horsepower.  Number  of  men 
employed  underground,  &b\  number  of  boys  employed  underground, 
2;  number  of  men  employed  outside,  7.  Number  of  days  mine  worked 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  302.  Total  output  for  fiscal 
year,  60,978  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mine,  1,669  tons;  net 
product,  59,309  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $118,616. 
The  coal  is  marketed  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

Oef(>f)er  P,  1901, — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  4.  Air  intake,  22,800 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces.  Forty- 
five  men  employed  underground.  Found  considerable  carelessness  on 
part  of  some  of  the  miners  in  timbering  their  rooms;  instructed  that 
necessary  timbers  be  immediately  placed  in  such  rooms.  No  gas;  no 
dust. 

January  7, 1902, — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  4.  Air  intake,  22,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  (distributed  to  working  faces.  Fifty 
men  employed  underground.  Found  several  rooms  msecurely  tim- 
bered;  instructed   that  additional  timbers  be  set   whei'e   necessary. 
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Found  trip  being  hoisted  without  a  dmg;  instructed  that  the  drag  be 
placed  upon  every  trip  hoisted  in  future.     No  gas;  no  dust. 

May  J,  1902, — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  4.  Proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate accident  whereby  Theodore  Johanns  was  killed.  Examined 
room  No.  H,  second  dip  entry,  where  deceased  was  working  at  time  of 
accident.  Heard  evidence  of  Mine  Boss  David  Richards,  and  miner 
who  was  working  in  adjacent  room.  Found  whole  face  of  room,  16 
feet  wide,  without  timbers  back  to  a  distance  of  8  feet  from  face, 
although  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  roof  was  a  very  bad  one.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  lack  of  timbering,  and  deceased  was  responsible 
therefor. 

May  6*,  1902, — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  4.  Investigated  condi- 
tions m  room  No.  9i,  fourth  right  entry,  where  William  Webster  and 
David  Thompson  were  killed  by  fall  of  rock  from  roof. 

May  7^  1902, — Continued  investigation  of  fatal  accident  in  No.  9^ 
room.  Heard  evidence  of  several  miners  who  were  in  the  mine  when 
accident  occurred.  Selected  Antone  George,  Frank  Sherbly,  and 
O.  M.  Brown,  the  principal  witnesses,  who  were  most  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  attending  the  accident,  and  arranged  for  these  men 
to  accompany  me  into  No.  4  mine  and  there  describe  the  accident  at 
scene  of  occurrence  to-morrow. 

May  5,  1902, — Accompanied  witnesses,  Antone  George,  Frank 
Sherbley,  and  O.  M.  Brown,  to  No.  4  mine.  Took  each  witness 
sepwtrately  and  alone  into  No.  9i  room  on  fourth  right  entry,  where 
accident  occurred,  and  had  each  witness  describe  and  illustrate  what  he 
knew  of  the  occurrence.  Took  testimony  of  each  one  in  writing;  had 
it  read  to  him  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public.  From  the  testi- 
mony given  I  believe  the  at^cident  to  have  been  solely  attributable  to 
deceased  Webster's  negligence,  he  having  been  warnea  an  hour  before 
that  the  rock  which  fell  and  killed  him  was  dangerous.  The  other 
victim,  Thompson,  was  a  trapper,  and  was  absent  from  his  post  of 
dutv,  conversing  with  Webster  when  the  accident  occurred. 

May  9^  iPO^.— Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  4.  Air  intake,  29,0O» 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed;  60  men  employed  under- 

? ground.  Found  CH^  venting  from  small  feeders  in  bottom  of  slope; 
ound  safety  lamps,  in  use,  very  dirty  and  consequently  unsafe. 
Instructed  that  they  be  put  in  proper  condition  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Instructed  that  additional  props  and  crossbars  be  placed  in  rooms  where 
necessary. 

May  10,,  1902, — Completed  inspection  of  Capitan  mine  No.  4.  Gave 
special  attention  to  timbering,  as  S  men  have  been  killed  by  falls  of 
rock  in  rooms  iii  this  mine  within  the  past  twenty  days. 

CAPITAN  MINE  NO.  7. 

This  mine  produced  4,11^  tons  of  coal  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
It  was  closea  down  in  January,  1902,  the  coal  being  cut  out  bv  an 
igneous  uplift  in  the  formationJI  cutting  out  the  coal  measure.  It  is 
owned  by  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company,  W.  P.  Thompson,  general 
manager,  Capitan,  N.  Mex. 

OLD  ABE  MINE. 

The  Old  Abe  mine  is  located  in  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  5,  T.  7  S.,  R. 
13  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  This  mine  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Old  Abe  Company,  a  raining  company  aJso  oper- 
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ating  the  Old'Abe  gold  mine  at  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.  The  names  of 
the  officers  of  the  company  are:  John  Y.  Hewitt,  president;  William 
Watson,  vice-president;  and  Levn  W.  Stewart,  secretarj^;  Arnold 
Ridffeway,  foreman  at  mine. 

Tne  coal  mine  is  located  about  12  miles  north  from  Carrizoso  station 
on  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  about  3  miles  from  the 
town  of'  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  produces  a  good  grade  of 
bituminous  coal.  Thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  10  inches;  depth  of  slope, 
450  feet;  average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  4;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  5;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  300; 
output  during  fiscal  year,  2,391  tons,  showing  a  decrease  in  production 
of  951  tons  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  men  employed  are  paid 
$2.50  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The*^  product  of  the  mine  is  nearly  all 
used  at  the  company's  gold  mine,  the  remainder  being  sold  for  domes- 
ticpurposes  at  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex. 

This  property,  together  with  the  gold  mine,  has  recently  been  sold 
to  Eastern  capitalists,  who  will  prolmbly  operate  the  mines  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  future. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Jamuiry  P,  1902, — Inspected  Old  Abe  coal  mine.  Air  intake,  3,200 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  two  men  employed  underground;  general  opera- 
tion of  mine  temporarily  suspended.     Mine  in  good  condition. 

McKINLEY  COUNTY. 

McKinley  County  stands  first  on  the  list  of  the  coal-producing  coun- 
ties of  New  Mexico,  both  as  to  extent  of  its  coal  fields  and  present 
amount  of  development  of  its  mines.  The  data  as  to  available  amount 
of  coal  in  these  coal  seams  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  A 
description  of  the  several  mines  follows: 

CLARK  COAL  COMPANY  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  in  sec.  14,  T.  15  N.,  R.  19  W.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  and  operated  bv  the  Clark 
Coal  Company;  office,  49  Wall  street.  New  York  City,  N/Y.;  W.  L. 
Bretherton,  agent,  Clarkville,  N.  Mex.  A  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  connects  the  mine  with  the  mam  line  of  the  railroad 
and  furnishes  transportation  facilities.  The  property  has  an  area  of 
1,200  acres,  underlaid  bv  five  veins  of  coal  of  the  following  thickness, 
as  shown  by  diamond-drill  borings:  Top  vein,  2i  feet;  second  vein, 
3i  feet;  third  vein,  3^  feet;  fourth  vein,  5i  feet;  and  fifth  vein,  4  feet. 
The  coal  is  a  lignite,  and  is  used  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 
Only  one  vein  is  worked  at  present  This  vein  varies  from  4i  to  7i 
feet  in  thickness.  Dip  of  vein  varies  from  1  to  11  per  cent.  The 
system  of  working  is  drift,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Depth  of 
main  entry,  about  2,750  feet  from  mouth  of  entry  to  face. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  Capell  fan  (exhaust)  11  feet  in  diame- 
ter, located  on  a  shaft  about  the  center  of  the  workings.  Electricity 
is  used  for  haulage,  running  machines,  and  other  power  needed  in  the 
operation  of  the  property.  Capacity,  500  horsepower;  390  kilo- watts, 
250  volts,  varying  amperes  as  necessary.  Six  electric  motors,  aggre- 
gating 400  horsepower,  are  used  to  bring  the  coal  out  of  the  mine  and 
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onto  the  tipple.  The  motors  were  made  by  the  Goodman  Manufac- 
turing Companj"  and  the  Jeffrey  ^Manufacturing  Company.  Seven 
electric  coal-cutting  and  mining  machines  are  used,  which,  when  all 
running,  have  a  combined  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day  of  eight 
hours.  The  machines  are  of  various  styles  of  manufacture,  as  follows: 
Siemans  &  Halske,  Westinghouse,  Jeffrey,  and  Link-Belt.  Four 
steam  engines  are  used  to  run  the  electric  plant. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  113. 

Average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  12. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25. 

Average  number  of  bo\'s  employed  outside,  2. 

The  men  are  of  various  nationalities,  Europeans  predominating. 

As  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  95  per  cent  of  the  men  could 
write.  The  mine  was  operated  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  days  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  Total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1002, 137,500  tons.  Number  of  tons  used  in  operating  the  mine,  2,500. 
Net  product  of  mine,  135,000  tons.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  pro- 
duction below  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  15,000  tons.  Estimated 
value  of  output  at  tjie  mine,  $200,000.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  a  considerable  portion  being  used  at 
the  copper  mines  of  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  at  Jerome,  Ariz. 

Improvements  during  the  fiscal  year:  New  generator,  new  engine, 
and  3  new  motors. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  in  the  territory  where  the  coal  from  this  mine  was 
marketed  it  is  estimated  has  lessened  the  demand  25  per  cent,  and 
consequently  curtailed  the  production  to  that  extent.  The  oils  w^hich 
have  been  substituted  for  tnis  coal  are  produced  at  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
and  Beaumont,  Tex. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

Septemher  26^  1901, — Inspected  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  Air  intake 
23,600cubic  feet  per  minute.  Air  well  distributed,  mine  well  timbered; 
no  gas.  Found  mine  in  dangerous  condition  because  very  dry,  and 
accumulation  of  coal  dust  in  all  rooms  and  entrys.  Called  upon  Mr. 
W.  L.  Bretherton,  agent  in  charge,  and  notified  him  verbally  that  the 
whole  mine  was  in  a  dangerous  condition  on  account  of  dust,  and 
instructed  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  remove  the  coal  dust  from 
the  mine  and  sprinkle  all  openings  in  operation. 

November  IJf,^  1901, — Inspected  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  Air  current 
very  weak,  only  natural  ventilation,  as  fan  vvas  not  running,  on  account 
of  repair  being  made  on  electric  machinery.  Air  not  bad  at  working 
faces,  as  fan  was  running  up  to  7.30  a.  m.  No  gas;  mine  well  tim- 
bered. Found  that  instructions  given  on  September  26  had  not  been 
followed,  and  that  the  mine  was  dangerously  dusty. 

jVf/vef)iher  15,  1901. — Wrote  following  letter  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Brether- 
ton, agent,  notifying  him  that  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine  was  in  a  danger- 
ous condition  and  instructed  that  the  same  be  remedied: 

CiALLrp,  N.  Mex.,  November  15,  1901. 
W.  L.  Brethertox,  Esq., 

Agetxl  W.  A.  Clark  and  General  Manager  W.  A.  Clark  Coal  Afin^j 

ClarhMley  N.  Mex. 
Dear  8ir:  In  perfonnance  of  my  official  duties  as  United  States  mine  inspector 
for  New  Mexico,  1  yesterday  inspected  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.     I  found  the  rooms 
and  entrys  very  dry  and  dusty.     I  consider  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  dust 
explosion  in  said  mine,  which  would  cause  great  loss  of  life. 
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On  September  26  I  called  attention  to  the  same  dangerous  condition  in  said  mine 
and  inj^tructed  that  it  be  remedied,  which  has  not  been  done.  Leaving  aside  motives 
of  humanity  and  obedience  to  the  law,  you  will  please  pardon  me  for  suggesting 
that  business  economy  should  induce  the  protection  of  tne  property,  which  would 
be  an  almost  total  wreck  in  case  of  a  dust  explosion  in  the  large  areas  of  those  exten- 
sive entrys  in  the  AV.  A.  Clark  mine. 

I  would  consider  myself  extremely  culpable  if  I  did  not  insist  upon  an  immediate 
change  from  the  dangerous  condition  now  existing  in  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine. 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  immediately  have  the  dry  roadways,  entrys,  and 
rooms  in  said  W.  *A.  Clark  mine  saturated  or'moistened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allay 
the  (lust  and  render  it  impossible  of  or  susceptible  to  ignition  or  explosion  by  a  blown- 
out  shot. 

You  will  please  apprize  me  when  this  instruction  will  be  complie<i  with,  as  I 
consider  the  danger  of  great  loss  of  life  is  so  imminent  that  some  steps  must  be  taken 
at  once  looking  to  securing  the  safety  of  the  miners  in  said  mine  from  the  dangers 
herein  mentioned. 

Very  respectfully,  Jo  E.  Sheridan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  New  Mexico. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  letter  of  instruction,  on  November  18, 
Mr,  Bretherton  replied  that  he  was  making  every  effqrt  to  avoid  any 
danger  to  his  miners,  and  that  he  had  exhausted  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  company  wells  in  an  endeavor  to  allay  the  dust  in  the  mine. 

February  13^  190^, — Inspected  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  Air  intake, 
24.500  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces; 
80  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  dry  and  considerable 
dust,  but  efforts  being  made  to  allay  dust;  mine  well  liml)ered;  no  gas; 
ventilation  very  good. 

Jff.rc/t  12^  1902, — Inspected  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  Air  intake  main 
entry,  22,500  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  intake  Brown  entry,  12,400 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  total.  34,900  cubic  feet  per  minute;  04  men 
employed  underground.  Found  many  places  wnere  it  was  danger- 
ously dusty  and  very  Ary.     Called  attention  of  William  McVickers, 

it  boss,  to  dangerous  condition  and  instructed  that  it  be  remedied.  I 
ave  re^watedly  directed  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  this  mine 
to  its  dangerousl}^  dusty  condition  and  instructed  that  it  be  remedied. 
Mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  ventilation  good. 

Jtuie^?,  1902. — Inspected  Clark  Coal  Company  mine — name  changed 
from  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  Ventilation  weak;  fan  temporarily  stopped 
while  cave-in  near  mouth  of  main  entry  was  being  cleaned  up;  ^S  men 
employed  underground.  Found  same  dangerous  condition  m  mine  as 
has  existed  for  many  months  past;  mine  very  dry  and  dusty.  Found 
mine  well  timbered;  no  gas. 

GALLUP  MINE. 

The  Gallup  mine  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Gibson,  McKinley 
County,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  lies  in  sees.  38  and  34,  T.  16  N.,  R.  18 
W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  American  Fuel  Company,  John  T.  Kebler,  general 
nianager — address,  Boston  Building.  Denver,  Colo.;  Thomas  Pattison, 
division  superintendent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  Hugh  McGinn,  mine  super- 
intendent, Gibson,  N.  Mex.;  r.  A.  O'Neal,  pit  boss,  Gibson,  N.  Mex. 
The  mine  is  connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacitic  Rail- 
road by  a  branch  road  3i  miles  in  length  which  furnishes  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  product.  There  are  six  coal  seams  of  workable 
thickness  and  extent  in  this  propert}',  with  an  average  cover  of  200 
feet  on  top  vein.     The  seams  are  all  exposed  by  outcrop,  which  shows 
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the  distance  between  the  seams  to  be  very  irregular — from  7  to  30  feet 
apart.  The  thickness  of  these  coal  beds  is  as  follows:  No.  1,  0  feet; 
No.  2,  5  feet;  No.  3,  5  feet;  No.  3i,  5  feet;  No.  4,  4  feet;  No.  5,  6  feet. 
Three  of  these  veins — No.  3,  No.  3i^,  and  No.  5 — are  worked  in  the 
Gallup  mine.  The  mine  is  operated  by  slope,  double  entry,  room 
and  pillar  system.  Ventilation  is  by  propulsion  fan.  Steam  power  is 
used  in  operating  the  mine;  five  engines  of  100,  50,  100,  30,  and 
35  horsepower — total,  315  hoi*sepower.  A  new  hoisting  plant  is  being 
installed  which  will  equal  in  capacity  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
Territory.  This  mine  has  precedence  for  the  deepest  slope  in  New 
Mexico — about  5,000  feet.  .  Dip  of  coal  seams  from  5^  to  14^;  aver- 
age, 10°.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  100; 
average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  3;  average  number 
of  men  employed  outside,  30.  The  mine  was  operated  two  hundred 
and  three  days  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902.  Opera- 
tion of  the  mine  was  suspended  on  March  31,  1902,  owing  to  the 
increased  production  from  the  Weaver  mine  adjoining,  and  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  same  company.  The  increased  production 
of  the  Weaver  mine  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  While  this 
is  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  suspension  of  opei'ation  of  the  Gallup 
mine,  and  of  the  Catalpa  mine  also,  yet  there  is  still  another  reason 
why  the  demand  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  three  mines — Gallup, 
Catalpa,  and  Weaver — besides  all  of  the  other  mines  of  this  district 
workmg  to  their  full  capacit3\  The  true  reason  for  restricted  opera- 
tion and  production  from  the  mines  of  this  county  was  that  the  demand 
was  curtailed  by  the  substitution  of  oil  for  fuel  in  the  principal  markets 
for  these  mines,  which  have  been  in  California  and  upon  the  railroads 
running  into  and  through  that  State.  But  this  subject  has  been 
exploited  more  fully  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report.  Total  out- 
put for  fiscal  year,  80,733  tons;  used  in  operating  mine,  4,167  tons; 
net  output,  76,566  tons;  estimated  value  at  mine,  ^1.45  per  ton;  total 
value  of  net  output,  $111,020.70.  The  coal  is  marketed  m  California, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  liail- 
road  for  its  locomotives.  The  employees  at  the  mine  are  of  various 
nationalities — Americans,  Mexicans,  Italians,  Slavonians,  and  Ameri- 
can negroes.  The  percentage  of  employees  who  could  not  write,  as 
shown  bv  signatures  to  vouchers,  is  as  follows:  Negroes,  2;  Mexicans, 
1,  and  Slavonians,  1. 

The  important  improvements  made  upon  this  mine  during  the  year 
are  new  tipple  and  incline  and  foundation  for  new  hoisting  engine,  not 
yet  installed.  The  new  hoisting  plant  will  be  equal  in  capacity  to  any 
coal-mining  plant  in  the  West,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  power- 
ful engines  in  use  at  any  colliery  in  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
modern  and  most  approved  appliances  for  economical  handling  of  coal 
are  being  installed  at  the  tipple  and  in  the  haulage  plant.  Aside  from 
the  man^  economical  appliances  in  general  use  at  coal  mines,  Master 
Mechanic  Stevenson  has  supplied  several  new  and  economical  improve- 
ments of  his  own  invention,  which  will  lessen  the  cost  as  well  as  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  the  product  of  the  mine.  The  camp  at  the  Gallup 
and  Weaver  mines  is  called  Gibson.  It  is  very  prettily  located,  contains 
about  150  comfortable  dwellings  and  good  schoolhouse,the  education  of 
the  children  receiving  close  attention  from  officers  of  the  company  and 
the  school  generous  financial  aid  from  the  company  and  its  officers. 
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RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Septeinher  ^4^  1901, — Inspected  Gallup  mine.  Air  intake,  44,550 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  100  men 
employed  underground;  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  found  some 
small  sections  of  mine  dry  and  dusty;  instructed  that  such  places  be 
cleaned  of  dust  and. sprinkled. 

yoveraber  12^  1901, — Inspected  Gallup  mine.  Air  intake,  46,200 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  95  men 
emplo\^ed  underground;  found  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  found 
small  trip  at  bottom  of  maip  slope  running  without  a  drag;  instructed 
that  a  drag  be  placed  on  this  trip  and  used  continually  hereafter. 

Xffceinber  13^  1901. — Complete  inspection  of  Gallup  mine.  Found 
mine  in  good  condition,  except  there  were  traces  of  COj  coming  through 
brick  tire  wall,  which  was  built  several  months  ago  to  shut  out  and 
smother  gob  tire  in  old  abandoned  workings  in  No.  4  vein*.  Instructed 
that  wall  be  pointed  with  mortar  or  cement  to  shut  out  noxious  gases 
and  also  to  keep  air  from  the  fire. 

March  <9,  1902, — Inspected  (xallup  mine.  Air  intake,  36,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed;  110  men  emploj'ed  under  ground. 
Found  portions  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  left  entries  dry  and  dusty; 
also  that  no  drag  was  being  used  on  small  trip  pulling  from  sixteenth 
ba^k  entry  to  mam  entry.  Gave  necessary  instruction  in  both  ini?tances. 
No  gas;  mine  well  timbered. 

March  10,,  1902, — While  inspecting  Gallup  mine  on  Saturday,  8th 
instant,  pit  boss  P.  A.  O'Neal  informed  me  that  he  believed  thoro  were 
indications  of  the  fire  (in  old  abandoned  workings  of  No.  4  vein, 
worked  through  another  slope  and  abandoned  twelve  years  ago) 
approaching  perilouslv  near  to  the  Gallup  slope.  I  instructed  him  to 
investigate,  wnich  he  did  and  found  that  the  fire  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  Gallup  slope. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  W.  M.  Weaver,  manager,  called  upon  nie  and 
notified  me  in  regard  to  fire  and  requested  me  to  go  to  the  mine  and 
aid  by  counsel  as  to  best  means  of  overcoming  fire.  While  at  Die  mine 
to-day  it  wa«  supposed  we  had  got  the  fire  under  control,  but  later  it 
was  found  that  it  was  more  difficult  than  at  first  supposed.  A  crew  of 
men  was  kept  at  work  to  obstruct  progress  of  fire  as  much  as  possible 
and  hinder  it  from  getting  into  the  present  workings  of  the  Gallup 
mine.  On  March  31  operation  of  the  mine  was  temporarily  suspended 
on  account  of  increased  production  of  the  Weaver  mine  being  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand.  A  few  men  were  still  employed  in  the  mine  to 
checK  progress  of  the  fire  in  old  No.  4  workings. 

April  5,  1902. — Visited  Gallup  mine  to  investigate  conditions  at 
scene  of  fire  in  abandoned  old  mine.  Found  that  the  fire  had  gained 
headway  into  fan  shaft  since  my  last  visit,  and  had  compelled  removal 
and  reconstruction  of  the  fan,  which  is  now  over  main  slope,  and  old 
fan  shaft  closed  and  caved  in.  The  former  fan  shaft  and  airway  had 
passed  through  the  abandoned  workings  of  No.  4  vein,  and  thus  the  fire 
gained  access  to  it.  On  April  5  the  fire  broke  into  the  new^  slope,  but 
was  soon  fought  back  into  the  old  abandoned  workings.  The  fire  may 
yet  necessitate  being  walled  off  and  the  construction  of  several  hun- 
dred fe«t  of  new  slope  to  connect  with  present  workings  at  No.  11 
entrv. 

T&e  latest  information  is  that  the  fire  is  safely  under  control. 
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WEAVER  MINE. 

The  Weaver  mine  adjoins  the  Gallup  mine  on  the  east.  It  is  located 
in  the  E.  i  of  sec.  34,  T.  1()  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base 
and  meridian.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American 
Fuel  Company,  and  imder  the  same  management  and  superintendency 
as  the  Gallup  mine,  except  pit  boss,  Thomas  F.  McCiinn  occupying 
that  position  upon  the  \\  eaver  mine.  This  mine  has  same  railroad 
facilities  as  the  Gallup  mine. 

There  are  six  veins  of  coal  in  this  property  identical  with  these  here- 
inbefore described  in  the  Gallup  mine.  Two  veins  are  bein^  worked 
in  the  Weaver  Mine,  known  as  No.  3  and  No.  3^.  The  mine  is  opened 
by  drift  into  the  veins,  then  by  double  entry,  rib  and  room  system. 
The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  propulsion  fan,  reversible.  The  mine 
mouth  is  located  800  feet  from  the  tipple,  on  an  elevation  of  6  inches 
in  100  feet,  so  that  mules  easih'  haul  the  loaded  trips  to  the  tipple, 
and  have  but  a  slight  grade  to  overcome  returning  with  the  empty 
trip.  A  30-horsepower  steam  engine  runs  the  fan  and  an  80-horse- 
power  engine  the  shaking  screen  and  slack  blower.  Length  of  drift, 
2,500  feet.  Dip  of  vein,  3^  per  cent,  worked  against  the  pitch.  The 
mine  is  equipped  with  the  most  improved  appliances  for  economical 
operation — tipple,  chutes,  shaking  screens,  and  slack  blower,  machine 
shop,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops.  Sixty  4  and  6  room  dwellings 
have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  employees.  A  well  1,000  feet  in 
depth  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  camp  and  mine; 
bath-houses,  with  accommodations  for  150  men;  new  stables,  grain 
storehouse,  powder  magazine,  and  oil  rooms.  Average  number  of 
men  employed  underground,  150;  average  number  of  boys  eniplo3^ed 
uuderground,  5;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  30. 

The  employees  are  of  various  nationalities  and  races — Americans, 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  German,  Italian,  Slavs,  Swedes,  Mexicans, 
Austrians,  Danes,  Montenegrans,  Negroes,  Navaho  Indians,  Japanese. 
As  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  the  following  percentages  of  the 
diflFerent  nationalties  could  not  write:  Navaho  Indians,  100;  Americans, 
25;  Mexicans,  2;  Negroes,  2;  all  others,  1  per  cent. 

The  mine  was  operated  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  days  during  the 
fiscal  j'Car;  the  gross  product  of  coal  was  191,093  tons;  used  in  oper- 
ating mine,  1,294  tons;  net  output,  189,799  tons;  estimated  value  of 
net  output  at  mine,  at  ^L.35  per  ton,  $256,228.65.  The  coal  is  sold  in 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  used  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad.  Value  of  improvements  during  fiscal  year: 
Improvements  on  tipple,  outside  tracks,  coal  chutes,  etc.,  ^1,000;  2 
ne\v  boilers,  If2,0()0;  100  new  pit  cars,  $5,000;  mine  development,  from 
roducing  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day  to  (capacity  of  1,500  tons  per 
ay,  cost  ^10,000;  total  value  of  improv^ements,  $18,000. 

RECOUD  OF  INSPECTION. 


I 


Sepie)tiher  23^  1001, — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake,  57,750 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  120  men 
employed  underground.  Inspected  place  where  Anton  Visconti  was 
killed  on  18th  instant.  Found  that  tne  accident  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  little  blame  could  be  attached  to  anyone.  It  is  true  deceased 
might  have  been  more  careful,  knowing  that  the  top  was  very  danger- 
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ous  while  appearing  very  safe.  Yet  the  top  was  arched  and  supported 
by  coal  in  such  manner  that  any  ordinarily  cautious  person  might  have 
worked  under  it.  Mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  well  sprinkled;  little 
dust. 

Novernher  11^  1901, — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake,  44,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  119  men 
employed  underground.  Found  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  well 
sprinkled  to  allay  dust. 

Ftrh^iary  12^  1902, — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake,  32,850 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  110  men 
employed  underground.  Mine  in  good  condition;  no  gas;  well  tim- 
bered; free  from  dust;  well  sprinkled.  Investigated  accident  by  which 
R.  Kihara  was  killed  in  room  No.  9,  fourth  left  entry,  on  No.  d\  vein, 
on  the  10th  instant.  Found  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  careless- 
ness of  deceased  in  neglecting  to  timber  his  working  place. 

March  6^  1902. — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Found  boiler  in  use  for 
power  at  tipple  to  be  defective,  being  pitted.  Instructed  that  not 
more  than  50  pounds  of  steam  be  carried,  and  that  safety  valve  be  set 
at  that  pressure,  balance  of  machinery  in  good  condition.  Air  intake. 
42,240  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed;  140  men  employed 
underground.  Found  great  carelessness  among  miners  in  regard  to 
timbering  their  working  places;  gave  necessary  instructions;  no  gas; 
mine  well  sprinkled  to  allay  dust. 

March  7,  1902. — Continued  inspection  of  Weaver  mine.  Found  a 
boy  11  years  old,  named  Floyd  Fayden,  employed  as  trapper;  in- 
structed that  he  be  dismissed.  Found  great  carelessness  prevailing 
among  the  miners  as  to  timbering  their  working  places:  gave  neces- 
sary instructions.  Ventilation  very  good;  no  gas;  mine  sprinkled  to 
allay  dust. 

April  10^  1902. — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake,  50,400  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  w^ell  distributed  to  working  faces;  205  men 
employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition;  well  sprin- 
kled; no  dust,  no  gas;  well  timbered. 

June  26^  1902. — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Operation  temporarilv 
suspended  for  the  da}'  only.  Two  hundred  men  usually  employed. 
Found  mine  in  excellent  condition;  no  gas;  well  ventilated;  w(ill  tim- 
bered, and  well  sprinkled  to  allay  dust. 

CATALPA  MINE. 

The  Catalpa  mine  is  located  in  NE.  i  of  sec.  84,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  biuse  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  American  Fuel  Company,  and  under  the  same  management  as 
the  Grallup  and  Weaver  mines.  The  mine  lies  about  5  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  Gallup,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  b}^  a  branch  road  5  miles  in  length.  There  are 
four  known  seams  of  coal  in  the  measure  at  this  mine,  which  average 
5  feet  in  thickne^ss.  Two  of  these  seams,  known  locally  as  the  Crown 
Point  and  Thatcher  veins,  are  worked  through  the  Catiilpa  mine,  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  in  these  seams  being  5  feet  and  6  feet,  respec- 
tively. Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  dip  of  vein,  8^;  depth  of  slope,  2,400 
feet.  System  of  working,  slope  from  outcrop,  double  entry,  room, 
and  pillar.  Ventilated  by  exhaust  fan.  Steam  power  is  used  for  haul- 
age and  other  purposes.     Four  engines,  125,  100,  30,  and  35  horse- 
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power,  are  used  for  haulage,  operating  tipple,  screens,  fan,  etc. 
Average  number  of  men  employed  underground  during  fiscal  j'ear 
ending  June  80,  1902,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed  under- 
ground, 4;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  20;  number  of 
days  mine  operated  during  fiscal  year,  17o! 

On  February  14,  1902,  operation  of  this  mine  was  temporarily  sus- 
pend because  of  the  increased  production  of  the  Weaver  mine  being 
sufficient  to  supply  all  demands.  In  other  words,  the  substitution  of 
oil  for  coal  as  a  f del  in  California  and  on  the  western  divisions  of  the 
transcontinental  railroads  has  lessened  the  demand  from  that  direc- 
tion upon  the  Gallup  coal  fields.  The  total  product  of  the  Catalpa 
mine  from  June  30,  1901,  to  February  14,  1902,  was  62,214  tons;  used 
in  operating  mine,  1,374  tons;  net  output  60,840;  estimated  value  at 
mine,  at  $1.35jper  ton,  $82,134.  The  product  is  sold  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California,  a  large  proportion  of  it  being  used  bj^  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  full  outside  equipment  has  been  completed  during  the  fiscal  year, 
including  new  tipple,  chutes,  screens,  etc.,  also  25  new  pit  cai*s.  New 
boiler  and  engine  rooms  were  built,  and  20  very  comfortable  dwellings, 
4  and  6  rooms  each,  have  been  erected.  The  value  of  these  improve- 
ments was  probably  ^60,000. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

Sejyteihher  ^5,  i^(?7.— Inspected  Catalpa  mine.  Air  intake,  22,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute:  air  well  distributed.  Found  mine  in  excellent 
condition:  no  gas;  well  timbered:  all  openings  dampened,  and  no  dust. 

Nm^imihei'  8^  1901, — Inspected  Catalpa  mine.  Air  intake,  19,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  130  men  underground;  air  well  distributed. 
Found  many  dangerous  places  in  roof  of  workings;  men  careless  about 
timbering;  instructed  that  same  be  safely  timbered.  Found  machiner)' 
in  good  condition.     Mine  well  ventilated;  no  gas;  no  dust. 

OTERO  MINE. 

The  Otero  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  i  of  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  14,  T. 
15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies 
about  3  miles  east  and  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company,  of  Gallup, 
N.  Mex. ;  Alexander  Bowie,  general  managfer;  John  Stewart,  super- 
intendent. A  spur  connects  the  mine  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad. 

Four  seams  of  workable  thickness  are  known  in  the  propertv,  viz, 
Crown  Point,  Thatcher,  Black  Diamond,  and  Otero.  Three  of  these 
veins  are  worked  through  the  Otero  mine,  viz.  Crown  Point,  Thatcher, 
and  Otero'. 

The  system  of  working  is  by  slope,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar. 
The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  12-foot  fan. 
Five  steam  engines  are  in  use  at  the  mine,  viz,  hoisting  engine,  50 
horsepower:  blower,  25  horsepower;  fan,  10  horsepower:  2  pump 
engines,  10  horsepower  each.  Depth  of  slope,  1,250  feet;  dip  of  vein, 
2  to  8  per  cent.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite.  Thickness  of  vein,  5  feet. 
Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  61;  average  number 
of  men  employed  outside.  23.     Nationality  of  employees  not  obtained, 
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but  probably  same  as  at  other  mines  in  the  Territory  and  percentage 
who  could  not  write  the  same. 

Number  of  days  the  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  178;  total 
output  for  fiscal  year,  51,556  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mine, 
l,8iJ0  tons;  net  product,  49,756  tons;  estimated  value  at  the  mine, 
S74,634. 

The  coal  is  marketed  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  and  connect- 
ing lines  in  the  several  sections  of  Arizona,  California,  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  output  of  this  mine  was  restricted  fully  50  per  cent  by  reason 
of  excels  of  supply  over  demand,  partly  attributable  to  substitution 
of  oil  for  fuel  in  tne  localities  heretofore  dependent  upon  these  coal 
fields  for  fuel  supply. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

March  11^  1902. — Inspected  Otero  mine.  Air  intake,  12,480  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  18  men  employed 
underground.  Found  mine  dangerously  dry  and  dusty;  instructed 
that  dust  be  removed  and  openings  sprinkled.  Found  several  places 
in  entries  without  suflScient  timbers;  called  attention  to  same,  and 
instructed  that  such  places  be  timbered  safely.  No  gas;  ventilation 
good. 

Ju?ie  £8^  1902. — Inspected  Otero  mine.  Air  intake,  Crown  Point 
vein,  17,4CK)  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working 
faces;  28  men  employed  underground  on  this  vein.  Air  intake, 
Thatcher  vein,  7,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to 
working  faces;  10  men  emploved  underground.  Found  mine  danger- 
ously dusty  in  both  veins,  and!  instructed  that  dust  be  removed  ana  all 
openings  in  operation  be  sprinkled. 

THATCHER  MINE. 

The  Thatcher  mine  is  located  in  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  12,  T.  15  N.,  R. 
18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  This  mine  is  sit- 
uated about  3  miles,  in  an  easterly  direction,  from-  the  town  of 
Gallup,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Companv,  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  Alexander 
Bowie,  general  manager;  James  W.  Bowie,  superintendent.  A  spur 
connects  the  mine  witn  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad. 
Two  coal  seams  are  worked  in  the  Thatcher  mine,  one  known  as 
the  Thatcher  and  the  other  as  the  Black  Diamond.  Avemge  thick- 
ness of  each  coal  seam,  4  feet  6  inches.  System  of  working,  slope, 
double  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Ventilation  by  exhaust  fan.  Six 
steam  engines  are  in  use,  viz,  hoisting  engine,  160  horsepower; 
blower,  60  horsepower;  fan,  16  horsepower;  shaker,  16  horsepower, 
and  2  pumping  engines  of  10  and  12  horsepower.  Dip  of  coal  seams 
about  8  degrees.  Depth  of  slope,  1,800  feet.  Operation  of  this  mine 
was  suspended  during  the  past  hscal  year  because  there  was  no  demand 
for  the  product.  Lack  of  demand  attributable  to  same  causes  herein- 
l)efore  mentioned  in  regard  to  same  matters  on  Gallup  and  other  mines. 

ROCKY  CLIFF  MINE. 

The  Rockv  Clitf  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  10,  T.  15  N., 
R.  18  W.,  jJew  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.     It  is  situated 


about  2  miles  northeast  from  the  town  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.     The  mine 
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is  owned  and  opei'ated  by  Stephen  Canavan;  address,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.; 
J.  R.  Brown,  superintendent. 

A  spur  connects  the  mine  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  5  feet;  dip,  about  3  per  cent;  sys- 
tem of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar;  depth  of  slope, 
1,200  feet;  ventilation  by  furnace  shaft.  Mule  haulage  to  tipple. 
Average  number  of  men  emplo3'ed  underground,  4:0;  average  number 
of  men  employed  outside,  2.  Nationalitj^  of  employees,  principally 
Europeans.  Percentage  who  could  not  write,  as  snown  bj*  signatures 
to  vouchers,  3  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  mine  operated  during  fiscal  year,  240;  total  output, 
26,400  tons;  estimated  value  of  output  at  mine,  $35,640.  The  coal  is 
marketed  in  Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Marcli  i.^,  1902, — Inspected  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  Air  intake  through 
drift  entry,  3,650  cubic  feet  per  minute;  ventilation  weak  at  w^orking 
faces;  10  men  employed  in  this  section  of  mine.  Air  intake  through 
main  slope,  7,350  cubic  feet  per  minute;  ventilation  weak  at  working 
faces;  20  men  employed  in  this  section  of  the  mine.  No  gas;  liaine 
well  timbered,  except  one  room  where  two  Mexicans  were  working. 
Gave  necessary  instructions.  I  visited  this  mine  on  two  other  occa- 
sions during  tfie  fiscal  year,  but  operations  were  temporarily  suspended 
on  the  mine  at  each  visit. 

UNION  MINE. 

The  Union  mine  is  located  in  N.i  of  NE.i  of  sec.  28,  T.  15,  R.  18  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  about  2  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Gallup,  McKinley  Countj^  N.  Mex.  It  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Union  Coal  Company,  John  C.  Spears,  president; 
William  McVicker,  general  manager.  The  members  composing  the 
company  are  J.  C.  Spear,  William  McVicker,  H.  Brown,  T.  A.  Fabro, 
D.  Clark,  and  William  Kilpatrick. 

Three  seams  of  workable  thickness  are  known  to  exist  in  the  com- 
pany's ground.  The  seams  are  known  as  the  Aztec,  Black  Diamond, 
and  Thatcher  veins.  The  depths  of  these  seams  from  the  surface  at 
which  these  coal  seams  occur  are,  respectively,  as  follows:  Thirty-five 
feet,  320  feet,  and  360  feet.  These  seams  outcrop  in  the  canyon  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  Union  mine.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  are 
as  follows:  Aztec,  5  feet  4:  inches;  Black  Diamond,  6  feet  6  inches, 
and  Thatcher,  5  feet  8  inches.  The  Union  Company  is  operating  upon 
the  Black  Diamond  seam.  The  mine  is  opened  by  slope,  double  entry, 
room  and  pillar  sj^stem;  ventilated  by  rurnace;  depth  of  slope,  700 
feet;  dip  of  coal  seam,  17^.  A  20-horsepower  steam  engine  supplies 
the  power  for  haulage  from  mine  to  tipple.  The  coal  is  hauled  by 
wagon  from  the  mine  to  the  railroad  station  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  Aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  underground,  8;  average  number  of 
boys  employed  underground,  1.  All  the  employees  upon  this  mine 
could  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  voucners.  Number  of  day?* 
mine  was  opemted  during  fiscal  year,  150;  total  output  for  fiscal  year, 
6,390  tons  (slack  used  for  steam  purposes  at  mine);  estimated  value  of 
product  at  mine,  ^11,425.  The  coal  is  marketed  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  Gallup,  N.  Mex.     The  production  from  this  mine  was  restricted 
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by  lack  of  demand  for  coal,  due  to  same  causes  as  cited  in  article  on 
Gfallup  mine.     Value  of  improvements  during  fiscal  year,  $2,000. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

N^oventher  7,  1901, — Inspected  Union  mine.  Air  intake,  -^,590  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  14  men 
employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition;  well  tim- 
bered; no  gas.  Inspected  machinery;  found  engine  on  temporaiy 
foundation  of  loose  rocks,  insecure  and  in  danger  of  causing  an  acci- 
dent Called  attention  of  T.  A.  Fabro,  in  charge,  to  the  danger 
mentioned  and  instructed  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  remedy'  same. 

March  13^  1902, — Inspected  Union  mine.  Air  intake,  5,250  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed;  6  men  employed  underground. 
Found  rooms  and  slope  dry  and  dusty  and  called  attention  of  Superin- 
tendent Fabro  and  John  Hutchinson,  pit  boss,  to  same,  and  instructed 
that  coal  dust  be  removed  from  mine  and  mine  sprinkled.  Mine  well 
timbered;  no  gas.  Machinery  in  poor  condition;  engine  setting  on 
foundation  of  loose  rock.  Again  called  attention  of  Superintendent 
Fabro  to  necessity  of  better  foundation. 

STEWART  MINE. 

What  has  been  known  as  the  Stewart  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  i  of 
SE.  i  of  sec.  9,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and 
meridian.  It  is  located  about  1^  miles  from  the  Santa  Fe  racific  Rail- 
road station  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  to  which  point  the  coal  is  hauled  in 
wagons  for  shipment  by  rail.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  operated  under 
lease  by  William  Stewart,  but  a  short  time  since  was  transferred  to 
different  control.  The  mine  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Black  Diamond 
coal  seam;  the  coal  is  bituminous;  thickness  of  seam,  6  feet,  nearly 
horizontal;  system  of  working,  drift,  room,  and  pillar;  length  of  main 
drift,  1,200  feet;  ventilated  by  furnace  shaft;  mule  haulage.  Average 
number  of  men  employed  underground,  10;  number  of  days  mine  was 
operated  during  fiscal  year,  180.  Total  output  of  coal,  5,000  tons;  esti- 
mated value  at  mine,  $7,000.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico. 

Visited  the  Stewart  mine  twice  during  fiscal  year,  but  found  opera- 
tions temporarily  suspended  upon  each  visit. 

CASNA  MINE. 

The  Casna  mine  is  located  in  SW.  i  of  sec.  18,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  about  2  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Andrea 
Casna. 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  one  vein  worked;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  4  feet; 
system  of  working,  slope,  room,  and  pillar;  ventilated  by  two  air 
shafts;  dip  of  coal  seam,  2  per  cent;  length  of  slope,  1,100  feet;  mule 
haulage.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  4;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  1.  The  men  employed  at  this  mine 
are  all  Italians  and  can  all  read  and  write.  Number  of  days  mine  \vas 
operated  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days;  total  output  of  mine  for  fiscal  year,  650  tons;  estimated 
value  of  product  at  mine,  $1 ,100.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  coal  is  marketed  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  product  of  this 
mine  is  hauled  on  wagons  to  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup, 
N.  Mex.,  for  shipment  by  rail  to  California. 

Visited  this  mine  twice  during  fiscal  year,  but  upon  each  occasion 
found  the  mine  was  not  being  operated. 

The  miners  employed  are  paid  70  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
screened  coal.  The  price  charged  for  miners  supplies  are  as  follows: 
Powder,  per  keg,  $2.50;  lamp  oil,  per  gallon,  75  cents;  lamp  cotton, 
per  ball,  5  cents;  squibs,  per  box,  25  cents. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Rio  Arriba  County  ranks  fifth  among  the  coal-producing  counties 
of  New  Mexico.  While  the  production  has  fallen  off  1,000  tons  as 
compared  with  the  last  fiscal  year,  this  is  attributable  to  a  strike  which 
occurred  on  May  1,  and  whicli  lasted  thirty  days,  causing  a  decrease  in 
product  of  probably  2,000  tons.  The  production  from  these  mines  haij 
oeen  restricted  by  unfortunate  conditions  encountered  in  the  Monero 
mine,  where  a  fault  cut  off  the  coal  along  the  west  side  of  the  mine, 
and  retarded  production  for  three  months  until  the  entries  had  been 
driven  through  the  fault.  Scarcity  of  miners  was  also  a  factor  in  lim- 
iting the  production  of  coal  in  Rio  Arriba  County.  While  it  is  not 
probable  that  Rio  Arriba  will  ever  be  a  close  competitor  for  first  place 
anlong  the  coal-producing  counties  of  the  Territory,  yet  it  is  certain, 
from  the  favorable  location  of  its  mines  and  the  territory  dependent 
upon  them  for  the  nearest  accessible  fuel  supply,  that  the  production 
of  Rio  Arriba  County  mines  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  near  future, 
and  also  that  new  mines  will  be  opened  to  supply  the  increased  demand, 
which  is  now  easy  to  foresee. 

MONERO  MINE. 

The  Monero  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  18,  T.  31  N.,  R.  1 E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  located  at 
Monero  station,  on  tne  Durango  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  and  between  Durango  and  Antonito,  Colo.,  but  south  of  the 
State  line,  and  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  mine  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company,  J.  H.  Crist,  general 
manager;  address,  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 

The  coal  is  an  extra  good  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  an  especially 
good  coal  for  both  steam  and  domestic  use.  There  are  three  workable 
veins  in  this  coal  field  of  the  following  thickness,  respectively:  4  feet, 
3  feet  4  inches,  and  3  feet.  The  Monroe  mine  is  opened  by  slope, 
cross  entries,  and  rooms.  A  slope  has  been  driven  1,600  feet  in  depth 
upon  the  4-foot  ^seam,  and  another  slope  600  feet  in  depth  upon  the 
3-foot  8-inch  seam.  The  coal  seams  dip  at  angle  of  7  per  cent  toward 
the  west.  Until  a  year  ago  two  slopes  were  operated  upon  this  prop- 
ert3%  the  mines  being  known  as  Monroe  No.  1  and  Monroe  No.  2,  hut 
the  mines  are  now  connected  by  underground  workings  and  both  mines 
are  operated  through  Monroe  No.  1  slope.  The  power  for  hoisting  is 
supplied  bv  a  45-hor8epower  double-cylinder  steam  engine.  Average 
number  of  men  employed  undergroubd,  22;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside,  7;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground, 
3.  Spanish-speaking  natives  of  New  Mexico  are  employed  outside. 
Various  nationalities  employed  underground — Americans,  Irish,  tifer- 
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mans,  and  Italians — all  of  whom  can  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to 
vouchers. 

The  mine  was  operated  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  days  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902;  total  output  for  fiscal,  year, 
30,600  tons;  used  in  operating  mine,  600  tons;  net  product,  30,000 
tons;  estimated  value  ot  product  at  mine,  $44,000.  The  coal  is  nearly 
all  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  for  operating  pur- 
poses. A  small  proportion  of  the  product  is  marketed  in  the  San  Luis 
Vallev,  Colorado,  and  near-by  camps,  and  some  is  sold  in  Santa  Fe, 
X.  Mex. 

The  strike  which  occurred  on  May  1, 1902,  was  a  sympathetic  strike, 
under  orders  from  the  district  board  of  United  Mine  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  aid  the  striking  miners  at  Durango,  Colo.  The  demands  of 
the  miners  were  not  conceded  by  the  operators  and  the  men  returned 
to  work  at  the  old  scale. 

The  strike  lessened  the  production  of  the  Monero  mine  to  the  extent 
of  1,500  tons.  The  demand  for  coal,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  is 
greater  than  the  production,  scarcity  of  miners  being  the  principal 
factor  in  restricting  production. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Octtyber  ^^,  1901, — Inspected  Monero  mine.  Air  intake,  6,400  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  26  men  empWed  underground.  Found  ventilation 
erratic  and  weak  at  working  faces;  also  found  some  of  the  pillars  light 
for  permanent  operations;  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  no  dust. 

Octdher  25^  1901, — Investigated  the  accident  which  caused  the  death, 
of  EMward  Norton  on  September  24  ultimo.  Found  that  the  accident 
was  largely  due  to  his  own  carelessness  in  neglecting  to  put  a  drag  on 
the  trip.  I  had  called  his  attention  to  this  neglect  upon  my  last  visit 
of  inspection  on  June  17,  1901,  and  instructed  him  to  use  drag  on 
ever}'  trip  hoisted,  which  he  appeared  very  reluctant  to  do.  He  quit 
using  the  drag  after  my  departure  and  suffered  the  consequences  of 
his  own  obstinate  recklessness.     (See  accident  report.) 

January  16^  1902. — Inspected  Monero  mine.  Air  intake,  10,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  30  men  employed  underground;  air  not  well 
distributed  to  working  faces.  Found  several  rooms  on  straight  entr}' 
insufficiently  timbered;  instructed  that  they  be  safel}'  timbered;  no 
gas:  no  dust. 

April  15^  1902. — Inspected  machinery,  care,  cable,  etc.,  on  Monero 
mine.  Found  cable  very  much  worn  in  many  places;  called  attention 
of  J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager,  to  the  matter  and  instructed  that  a 
better  cable  be  substituted.  He  informed  me  that  new  cable  had  been 
ordered  and  would  soon  replace  old  one. 

Ai>rU  16^  1902. — Inspected  Monero  mine.  Air  intake,  8,400  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  25  men  employed  underground;  air  not  well  dis- 
tributed to  working  faces;  gave  instructions  that  air  be  better  dis- 
tributed; especially  directed  that  first  right  entry,  which  is  in  a  fault, 
be  better  ventilated,  as  small  quantities  of  CH^  have  been  encountered 
heretofore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fault;  mine  well  timbered;  no  dust. 

4^/r/7  18 J  1902. — Inspected  Monero  mine;  gave  instructions  to  take 
particular  precautions  to  guard  against  danger  of  influx  of  gas  when 
rock  fault  is  crossed  in  Iso.  1,  right  entry,  and  that  safetv  Tamps  be 
used  if  any  gas  is  encountered,  as  ventilation  is  weak  in  this  entry. 
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June  6^  1902, — Inspected  machinery,  cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  use  upon 
Monero  mine;  found  cable  much  worn  and  called  attention  of  J.  H. 
Crist,  general  manager,  to  same.  He  said  that  new  cable  wa^  on  the 
ground  and  would  be  put  on  the  drum  within  a  few  days. 

Jiine  10^  1902, — Inspected  Monero  mine.  Air  intake,  9,350  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  15  men  employed  underground.  New  e^ble  put  on 
to-day.  No  dust;  no  gas;  mine  well  timbered;  ventilation  weak  at 
face  of  first  right  entrj^  but  being  improved  by  carr3'ing  up  a  brattice. 

KUTZ  MINE. 

The  Kutz  mine  is  located  in  NW.  i  of  NW.  i  of  sec.  17,  T.  31  N., 
R.  1  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  within  one- 
half  mile  of  Monero  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
and  close  by  the  railroad,  which  transports  all  the  coal  from  the  mine 
to  market.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  George  W.  Kutz, 
who  is  general  manager  of  the  property,  with  office  at  Lumberton, 
Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.  Abe  Simers,  superintendent,  Monero, 
N.  Mex. 

There  are  two  known  veins  upon  this  property,  the  upper  vein  being 
4  feet  and  the  lower  vein  3  feet  10  inches  in  thickness;  dip  of  coal 
seams,  11  per  cent;  sj^stem  of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  room  and 
pillar,  ventilated  b}'  furnace  shaft.  Depth  of  slope,  600  feet.  A 
30-horsepower  steam  engine  is  used  for  haulage  from  mine  to  tipple. 
Average  number  of  men  emplo3'ed  underground,  10;  average  number 
of  men  employed  outside,  3;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  235;  total  output,  15,000  tons; 
slack  for  fuel  at  mine,  no  account  of  which  was  kept;  net  product, 
15,000  tons;  estimated  value  at  mine,  $22,500. 

The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  New  Mexico 
Lumber  Company,  and  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  and  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  mine  was  closed  from  May  1,  1902,  to  June  9,  1902,  on  account 
of  S3''mpathetic  strike  ordered  by  district  board  of  United  Mine  Work- 
era  of  America,  in  sympathy  with  the  Durango,  Colo.,  miners,  who 
were  on  a  strike.  Tfee  operators  would  not  accede  to  demands  of  the 
miners  and  the  men  returned  to  work  at  the  old  scale.  By  this  strike 
the  production  from  this  mine  was  lessened  1,(500  tons. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

October  23^  1901, — Inspected  Kutz  mine.  Air  intake,  6,120  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  7  men  employed  underground.  Found  insufficient 
timbering  in  all  rooms;  instructed  that  rooms  be  safely  timbered.  On 
top  found  engineer  Frank  Simers  very  careless;  saw  him  leave  his 
engine  while  it  was  in  motion,  hoisting  trip,  and  go  around  engine  house 
looking  for  drills  for  a  miner.  Instructed  the  engineer,  ancTalso  Gen- 
enal  Manager  Kutz,  that  he  must  be  more  careful.  Called  attention 
of  General  Manager  Kutz  to  his  continued  neglect  to  provide  a  second 
means  of  egress  from  the  mine,  as  required  by  section  5  of  United  States 
Statutes.  He  promised  to  raise  from  one  of  the  rooms  on  left  side  of 
mine  following  the  coal  to  the  outcrop,  thus  making  a  second  opening. 

Jan  nary  17^  1902, — Inspected  Kutz  mine.  Air  intake  very  erratic; 
average,  2,500  cubic  feet  per  minute.     Nine  men  employed  under- 
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ground.  Found  rooms  insufficiently  timbered;  no  drag  on  trip. 
Instructed  that  these  defects  be  remedied.  No  gas,  no  dust;  air  good 
at  working  faces. 

April  17 y  1902. — Inspected  Kutz  mine.  Air  intake,  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Eight  men  employed  underground.  Found  a  strong 
feeder  of  CH^  venting  at  bottom  of  main  slope,  which  would  be  very 
dangerous  with  present  system  of  ventilation  if  the  gas  were  allowed 
to  accumulate,  but  a  three-fourths  inch  gas  pipe  has  been  inserted  in 
roof  of  slope  and  gas  is  vented  through  it.  The  gas  being  lighted  at 
end  of  pipe  burns  as  fast  as  it  is  vented;  thus  no  accumulation  of  gas 
occurs.  Again  called  attention  of  George  W.  Kutz  Jbo  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  United  States  law  for  protection  of  miners  in  the  Terri- 
tories was  not  complied  with,  and  requested  that  a  second  opening  for 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  mine  be  made.  He  again  promised 
that  it  should  be  made  within  sixty  days. 

Jujic  P,  1902. — Visited  Kutz  mine.  Found  that  mine  had  been 
closed  since  May  1  on  account  of  a  strike.  Operation  of  mine  resumed 
to-day. 

Lower  entries  in  mine  flooded;  water  being  hoisted.  Georjje  W. 
Kutz,  general  manager,  gave  as  an  excuse  why  a  second  openmg  to 
mine  had  not  been  made  as  promised,  that  the  mine  had  been  closea  by 
the  strike. 

Instructed  him  to  proceed  with  second  opening,  and  went  with  him 
and  selected  plate  where  opening  would  insure  greatest  safety  in  case 
of  tu*cident  and  give  best  ventilating  facilities.  Gave  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  take  great  precautions  to  ffuard  against  danger  from  fire 
damp  when  mine  is  reopened,  as  Cn^,  which  was  heretofore  vented 
through  gas  pipe  and  burned,  would  now  probably  escape  through 
sevei'al  crevices  into  the  mine.  Instructed  that  before  mine  was 
entered  by  the  workmen,  and  hereafter  when  there  was  any  cessation 
of  work,  even  for  several  hours,  some  competent  person  shall  make 
safety-lamp  tests  for  gas  and  report  any  discovery  of  same,  and  that 
no  person  other  than  those  engaged  in  clearing  the  mine  of  gas  shall 
be  allowed  into  the  mine;  and  that  safety  lamps  onl}^  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  taken  into  the  mine  until  it  is  absolutely  free  from  all  danger 
from  tire  damp. 

McBROOM  MINE. 

The  McBroom  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  17,  T.  31  N.,  R.  1 
E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  This  mine  is  situated 
about  li  miles  from  Monero  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  to  which  place  the  coal  is  hauled  upon  wagons,  and  thence 
shipped  b}^  rail.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  McBroom 
Brothers;  James  W.  McBroom,  general  manager. 

Quite  recentlv  the  mine  has  temporarily  passed  out  of  control  of  the 
McBroom  Brothers,  and  J.  H.  Crist,  Monero,  N.  Mex.,  has  had  charge 
of  the  propert3\  The  coal  of  this  mine  is  a  good  grade  of  bituminous 
coal;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  3  feet  8  inches;  system  of  working,  slope, 
single  entry,  room  and  pillar;  length  of  main  slope,  400  feet,  ventilated 
by  furnace  shaft;  dip  of  coal  seam,  8  degrees;  mule  haulage  is  used  out 
of  mine  to  tipple.  Average  number  of  men  employed  insiae,  4;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  2;  number  of  <lays  mine  worked 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  180.  Number  of  tons  of  coal 
produced  during  fiscal  year,  5,000;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine, 
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$7,000.     The  product  was  disposed  of  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  and  m  San  Luis  Vallej^  and  Creede,  Colo. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Octobei'  ^,  1901, — Inspected  McBroom  mine.  Air  current  weak, 
but  ample  supply  at  working  faces;  6  men  employed  underground. 
Found  roof  of  entry  very  dangerous  in  last  100  feet  next  face  of  first 
left  entry.  Instructed  tnat  it  be  timbered  before  operation  of  that 
section  of  mine  was  resumed.     No  gas;  no  dust. 

Jammry  15^  1902. — Inspected  McBroom  mine.  Air  intake  3,0(X) 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  5  men  employed  underground.  Found  all 
rooms  insufficiently  timbered,  second  room  on  left  of  lower  end  of 
main  slope  especiallj^  dangerous;  instructed  that  ground  be  safely 
timbered.     No  dust;  no  gas;  ventilation  fair. 

April  18^  1902. — Inspected  McBroom  mine.  Found  operation  of 
mine  temporarily  suspended.  Ventilation  weak,  but  mine  otherwise  in 
safe  condition. 

June  7y  1902. — Inspected  McBroom  mine.  Ventilation  weak,  but 
air  good  at  working  faces;  no  gas;  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Santa  Fe  County  ranks  fourth  among  the  coal-producing  counties  of 
New  Mexico.  T6e  coal  measures  of  this  county  merit  and  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  coal  fields  of  any  otiier  county  in 
New  Mexico.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  coal 
beds,  but  to  the  peculiar  geological  conditions  wliich  there  prevail. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Madrid  are  found  strange 
and  anomalous  coal  beds. 

The  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  occur  in  juxtaposition  in  the 
same  coal  seam.  The  younger  coal  seams  of  the  series  are  sometimes 
highly  metamorphosed  and  anthracited  while  the  older  veins  have  not 
passed  the  bituminous  stage.  In  some  instances  a  part  of  a  coal  vein 
may  be  anthracite  while  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  laterally,  the 
same  vein  may  produce  bituminous  coal.  The  geological  peculiarities 
of  these  coal  measures  are  due  to  the  action  of  intrusive  sheets  of 
poi-phyrite,  the  near  approach  of  which  in  places  furnished  the  agency 
for  local  metamorphism  of  the  coal  measures,  thus  producing  the 
anthracite  coal  here  found. 

The  coal  produced  from  the  Cerrillos  Bituminous  (Cook  &  White) 
mine  has  until  recently  been  a  noneoking  coal,  but  it  was  found  that 
at  a  depth  of  about  2,600  feet,  in  the  slope,  the  coal  had  changed  to  a 
very  good  coking  coal.  This  change  would  indicate  the  nearer 
approach  to  one  ot  the  intrusive  sheets,  and  the  possible  change  from 
bituminous  to  anthracite  coal  as  closer  approach  is  made  to  the 
intrusion. 

The  principal  mines  of  the  district  are  the  Cerrillos  Bituminous, 
formerly  known  as  the  Cook  &  White,  and  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite, 
formerly  called  the  Lucas  mine. 

The  mines  just  named  demand  and  receive  more  attention  from  the 
mine  inspector  than  any  other  within  his  jurisdiction.  This  necessity 
arises  from  the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  very  dangerously  gaseou5» 
mines  in  the  Territory. 
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About  7  p,  m.  on  February  1,  1902,  the  main  slope  and  sixth  left 
entry  were  found  to  be  on  fire.  The  fire  was  discovered  by  the  shot- 
firers,  who  had  shortly  before  started  upon  their  daily  duties. 

All  the  men  at  work  in  the  mine  except  two  escaped.  These  men 
were  working  in  a  dip  plane  from  second  right  entry  and  upon  the 
return  air  from  the  mine.  They  were  overcome  by  the  smoke  while 
attempting  to  escape,  having  reached  a  point  about  800  feet  away  from 
their  working  place.  The  officials  of  the  company  and  the  comrades 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  made  several  efforts  to  reach  them,  but 
without  avail.  A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  fire,  but 
at  10  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  2  it  was  concluded  that  the  fire 
was  bevond  control,  and  the  mine  was  closed  and  flooded  up  to  the 
fourth  Vack  entry.  At  this  point  double  brick  walls  were  bunt,  filled 
with  sand  between,  and  the  fire  effectually  shut  off  from  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  mine.  On  February  22  it  was  decided  that  the  fire  was 
out.  The  fans  were  started  and  the  mine  freed  from  fire  damp,  CH^, 
CO,,  and  CO,  with  which  gases  all  openings  had  been  filled.  The  same 
day  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  miners  were  recovered. 

The  closing  of  the  lower  entries  of  the  Cerrillos  bituminous  mine, 
on  account  of  the  fire  above  mentioned,  is  responsible  for  the  decreased 
production  from  Santa  Fe  County  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  coal  areas  of  this  county  is  given  in  the  earlier  pages  of 
this  report. 

CERRILLOS  BITUMINOUS  NO.  27  MINE. 

The  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine  is  located  in  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  situated  at  Madrid,  a  town 
at  the  end  of  a  spur  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
3  miles  in  length,  which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station, 

The  mine  is  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  John 
T.  Eebler,  general  manager,  Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Gus  J. 
Johnson,  supjerintendent,  Madrid,  N.  Mex.;  Jo  Hasky,  pit  boss. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  triple  slopes  2,930  feet  in  depth,  driven  at 
an  angle  of  15  degrees,  the  direction  of  dip  of  the  coal  seam.  Main 
entries,  or  levels,  are  driven  from  the  mam  slope  at  intervals  of  600 
feet,  and  these  entries  are  intersected  by  planes  driven  to  the  raise  and 
on  the  dip,  parallel  to  the  main  slope,  and  at  intervals  of  600  feet  as  the 
entries  depart  from  the  main  slope.  Thus  the  field  is  blocked  into  600- 
foot  squares.  Back  entries  are  driven  parallel  to  main  entry,  and 
cross  entries  connect  the  main  and  back  entries,  inaintaining  a  thorough 
system  of  ventilation.  From  the  dip  and  raised  planes  rooms  are 
turned,  300  feet  in  length  ^  20  feet  in  width,  a  pillar  of  30  feet  being 
carried  between  rooms.  This  pillar  is  taken  out  in  retreating  after 
the  rooms  from  planes  have  made  junction  at  the  middle  between  two 
planes.  Compressed-air  engines  hoist  the  product  from  the  dip  planes, 
or  it  is  lowered  by  gravity  to  the  entry  below  as  soon  as  connection  is 
made  with  the  rooms  above,  whichever  may  be  found  most  convenient 
and  economical.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  two  exhaust  fans,  14  and 
16  feet,  respectively,  located  upon  fan  shafts  connecting  with  and 
exhausting  from  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  openings  from  the  main 
slope.  The  main  slope  is  the  intake,  the  air  splitting  at  or  near  the 
bottom.  The  mines  of  this  camp  are  the  only  mines  of  New  Mexico 
in  which  CH^  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  very  dangerous,  but 
iK)  efficient  has  been  the  methods  of  ventilation  employed  under  the 
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present  management,  and  so  carefully  is  it  guarded,  that  these  mines 
are  as  safe  as  if  no  gas  were  present,  and  the}'  will  so  continue  to  be 
as  long  as  the  same  vigilance  is  exercised  as  now.  The  mine  is 
equipped  with  a  first-class  hoisting  plant,  with  75-horsepower  Corliss 
engine.  Two  large  Ingersoll  air  compressors  furnish  tne  power  for 
the  smaller  engines  in  use  underground.  The  town  of  Madrid  has  a 
population  of  over  1,000,  the  majority  of  the  men  being  employed  in 
and  about  the  mines,  while  many  of  the  boys  find  employment  as 
drivers,  trappers,  and  slate  pickers  at  the  anthracite  breafeer  of  the 
Cerrillos  anthracite  mine.  The  town  has  a  public  hall,  excellent 
school,  two  churches,  and  a  general  mercantile  establishment  owned 
by  the  company.  The  Cerrillos  bituminous  mine  produces  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  bituminous  coal;  thickness  of  vein,  3^  feet.  Avemge 
number  of  men  employed  underground,  71;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside,  20;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground, 
4;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  5;  numl)erof  days  mine 
was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  256.9.  Total  output  for  fiscal  year, 
52,423  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mine,  2,569  tons;  net  product, 
49.854  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $1.50  per  ton — 
$74,781. 

The  outside  employees  are  Americans  and  Spanish -speaking  natives. 
Of  the  former,  all  could  write,  and  of  the  latter,  80  per  cent  could 
write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers.  The  employees  under- 
ground were  of  many  nationalities,  comprising  English,  l^lians,  Aus- 
trians,  Welsh,  Mexicans  (as  above),  Geraians,  French,  Swedes,  and 
Americans.  Of  these,  all  could  write  except  5  per  cent  of  Italians  and 
15  per  cent  of  Mexicans. 

The  demand  for  this  coal  was  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  produc- 
tion was  restricted  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  by 
scarcity  of  miners  and  during  the  second  half  of  year  by  limited  area 
of  developed  and  productive  ground,  all  of  the  newer  development, 
for  600  feet  above  tne  bottom  of  the  slope  being  shut  off  from  produc- 
ing by  reason  of  the  damage  done  by  the  fire  of  February  1,  1902.  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  when  the  lower  sections  of  this  mine  are  reopened 
for  production,  the  present  output  of  this  district  will  be  increased 
50  per  cent.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  markets  where  the  coal  is  sold  being  but  little  influenced, 
if  any,  by  the  competition  of  fuel  oil. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Septe)nh(r  18^  1901, — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air 
intake,  35,640  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working 
faces.  Eighty-eight  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in 
very  good  condition,  no  standing  gas,  no  oust,  mine  w-ell  timbered, 
ventilation  very  good. 

0('t(fhcr  ^P,  1001. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Found 
machinery,  cars,  cable,  safety  lamps,  etc.,  in  good  condition.  Found 
very  strong  feeder  of  gas  burning  in  first  room  off  fifth  right  entry 
and  room  on  tire:  men  all  out  of  mine  except  those  engaged  in  fighting 
fire:  fire  extinguished  about  5  p.  m. 

(kioher  JO,  190L — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake, 
35,750  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed.  Seventy -five  men 
employed  underground.     Made  careful   inspection  of    scene  of   fire 
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yesterday.  Found  body  of  gas  in  caved-in  pot  hole  in  roof;  pressure 
of  gas  caving  roof  and  crusning  timbers;  tire  out.  Instructed  that 
stronger  air  current  be  directed  to  dispel  gas  and  that  only  safety 
lamps  be  used  in  all  openings  in  this  vicinity  and  approaches  thereto. 

yaveinber  30^  1901, — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air 
intake,  37,530  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed.  Sixty-five 
men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  very  good  and  safe  con- 
dition and  every  precaution  being  taken  to  avoid  dangers  from  gas. 

Fffbruary  J,  1902. — While  at  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  to-day,  received 
the  following  telegram  from  H.  J.  Elliott,  superintendent  of  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  mines  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex: : 

Madrid,  X.  Mex.,  February  S,  1902, 
Fine  in  bituminous  mine;  two  men  undoubtedly  smothered  to  death. 

H.  J.  Elliott. 

I  left  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  on  first  train,  at  7.10  p.  m.,  en  route  to 
Madrid. 

Fefnnia/y  Jf.,  1904.—XvnvQA  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  at  11.40  a.  m. 
Proceeded  to  investigate  as  to  origin  of  tire,  present  conditions,  and 
probability  of  imprisoned  miners  being  alive  in  Cerrillos  bituminous 
mine.  Found  from  nature  of  gases  escaping  from  mine  that  imprisoned 
minei*s  must  be  long  since  dead.  From  all  that  could  be  learned.  Super- 
intendent H.  J.  Elliott  and  Pit  Bosses  Jo  Haskey  and  Gus  Johnson 
did  everything  possible  to  rescue  the  men,  but  were  driven  back 
repeatedly  by  smoke  and  flame.  Found  all  openings  to  mine  closed, 
of  which  I  approved. 

February  5, 1902. — Mine  is  being  flooded.  Made  measurements,  from 
maps  and  other  data  obtainable  from  mine  officials,  of  cubical  contents 
of  area  necessary  to  submerge  to  quench  fire.  Also  measured  flow  of 
water  through  two  2-inch  pipes,  running  intermittently  from  reservoir 
into  mine,  and  water  bemg  pumped  from  Anthracite  A  mine  into 
burning  mine.  Found  that  mine  can  not  be  entered  before  Sunday  or 
Monday.  Tested  gases  leaking  from  both  fan  openings  and  from  "No. 
2  slope  and  from  old  No.  3  slope.  Found  COg  in  excessive  quantities, 
from  some  openings  and  CH^  from  others. 

February  ^,  1902. — Mine  still  on  fire.  Took"  measurements  of  water 
which  flowed  into  burning  mine  since  9  a.  m.  yesterday,  167,400  gal- 
lons. Made  tests  from  all  openings  leading  from  mine  of  escaping 
gases  which  might  indicate  conditions  below.  Spent  day  in  observing 
conditions  at  burning  mine  and  in  consultation  with  mine  officials,  and 
formulated  mode  of  entering  mine  that  further  fatalities  may  be 
avoided. 

F^ruary  7,  1902. — Mine  still  burning.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
remain  on  the  ground  and  give  my  constant  and  close  attention  until 
we  can  enter  the  mine  and  until  a  safe  condition  has  been  regained. 
Measured  water  which  flowed  into  mine  during  twenty-four  hours  from 
^  a.  m.  vesterday  until  9  a.  m.  to-dav,  99,000  gallons.  Water  being 
hauled  W  train  from  towns  of  Wal^o,  Los  Cerrillos,  Thornton,  and 
Lamv. 

Fehnutry  8^  1902. — Mine  still  burning  and  my  attention  to  same  con- 
stanth'  required.  Discovered  that  first  data  presented  for  measurement 
of  burning  area  in  mine  were  incorrect,  due  to  excitement  at  fii*st  pre- 
vailing. Made  new  plat  of  workings  embraced  in  burning  area  and 
calculation  of  amount  of  water  necessary  to  submerge  same.  Gave 
attention  to  condition  of  burning  mine.  r^^^^T^ 
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Februai^  P,  190^. — Observing  progress  of  fire  as  indicated  by 
eases  escaping  at  openings.  Measured  water  which  flowed  into  mine 
auring  twenty-four  hours  up  to  9  a.  m.  to-day.  Formulated  plan  for 
opening  mine  to  guard  against  fatalities  or  injuries  by  explosion,  or 
suffocation  by  COj,  or  poisoning  by  CO. 

February  10^  iP^.— Mine  still  burning.  Giving  all  my  time  and 
attention  to  same.  Measured  inflow  of  water  into  burning  mine. 
Made  tests  at  various  openings.  Found  indications  of  fire  still  burn- 
ingand considerable  bodies  of  fire  damp,  CH^,  and  00,  evident. 

jFebruary  11^  1902. — In  company  with  JohnT.  Kebler,  general  man- 
ager, and  W  illiam  Murray,  general  superintendent,  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  1  entered  the  various  openings  to  the  .Ceri'illos  bitu- 
minous mine  in  an  attempt  to  open  same.  Found  dangerous  bodies  of 
gas  in  all  openings  and  strong  evidence  of  fire  below.  From  careful 
examination  and  consultation  concluded  mine  could  not  be  opened  with- 
out great  danger  of  loss  of  life  until  water  has  reached  fifth  left  entry, 
whicn  will  take  six  days.  Left  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,at  5  p.  m.  en  route 
to  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

I^ebruary  12^  13,  H,  1902. — Kept  constantly  informed  by  telegraph 
as  to  progress  and  conditions  concerning  fire  in  Cerrillos  bituminous 
mine  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

Fehrmry  15,  i^O^.— Returned  to  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  at  8.40  a.  m. 
Inspected  the  conditions  at  the  Cerrillos  bituminous  mine.  Found  les^ii 
fire  damp  escaping  at  fan  shafts;  also  less  CO,.  At  No.  2  slope  still 
indications  of  fire  in  mine,  with  fire  damp  and  CO-  in  considerable 
quantity.     Measured  wat«r  going  into  mine.     Conaitions  inaproved. 

Februmnf  16,  1902, — Made  tests  for  fire  damp  and  for  CO,,  with 
safety  lamp.  Found  fire  damp  diminishing  at  fan  shafts,  but  present 
in  considerable  quantity  at  No.  2  slope,  indications  are  that  tire  is 
dying  out.     Measured  water  flowing  into  mine. 

'^  F^yruary  17,  iS0)8.— Made  tests  for  CH^  and  CO,  at  fan  shafts  and 
No.  2  slope.  Found  evidence  of  gas  diminishing  at  all  openings  and 
heat  much  less  than  at  former  tests.  Made  preparations  to  enter  mine 
and  try  to  reach  locality  of  fire  to-morrow,  without  opening  the  mine 
sufficiently  to  let  air  into  the  fire  if  still  burning. 

Fi^iuLTy  18,  1902. — In  company  with  Superintendent  H.  J.  Elliott, 
Pit  Boss  Jo  Hasky,  and  Fire  6osses  Pugh  and  Lee,  I  descended  main 
slope  into  mine  2,300  feet  as  far  as  fifth  left  entry.  Found  timbers 
badly  charred,  and  roof  of  slope  badly  caved  by  heat  for  a  distance  of 
175  leet  up  slope  above  fifth  left  entry  and  roof  very  dangerous.  At 
mouth  of  fifth  left  main  entry  found  main  slope  totally  obstructed  by 
great  fall  of  rock  from  roof,  and  dense  volume  of  steam,  smoke,  and 
CH^  obscuring  vision  in  space  above  the  fall.  Traversed  fifth  left 
entry  about  300  feet  to  slant  toward  fifth  left  back  entry.  Found 
fifth  left  entry  badlv  caved  from  heat  its  entire  length.  "  Followed 
down  slant  from  fifth  left  entry  to  a  point  within  8  feet  of  fifth  left 
back  entry.  At  this  pjoint  the  water  was  encountered,  showing  that 
water  was  about  2  feet  in  depth  on  fifth  left  back  entry,  where  tire  had 
been  burning  with  great  violence  when  miners  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  mine.  Here  the  heat  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  and  the  entry  was  filled  with  dense  volume  of  steam, 
smoke,  and  fire  damp,  with  a  great  probability  of  CO  bein^  present  in 
dangerous  quantity.  Indications  are  that  the  fire  is  extinguished,  but  it 
may  be  still  smoldering  on  the  upper  part  of  upper  rio  of  fifth  left 
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back  entry.  I  believe  the  fire  is  extinguished,  but  am  not  positive, 
and  this  point  should  be  determined  beyond  doubt  before  any  ventila- 
tion is  restored  in  this  part  of  the  mine,  as  flames  here,  under  existing 
conditions,  mi^ht  produce  disastrous  explosion.  Retraced  course  to 
main  slope  and  up  main  slope  and  went  into  fourth,  third,  and  second 
right  entries,  respectively,  as  we  proceeded.  Went  inside  second 
doors,  or  about  250  feet  into  each  entry.  Made  tests  for  CH.  and  CO,. 
Found  CH4  in  considerable  quantity  in  all  entries  but  third  right,  in 
which  circulation  was  such  as  to  exclude  it  from  this  portion  of  entry. 
Some  COg  in  all  the  entries.  Did  not  reach  the  point  on  second  dip 
from  second  right  entry  where  deceased  miners'  bodies  are  supposed 
to  be.  Found  members  of  party  exceedingly  reckless,  wanting  to 
proceed  upon  the  motto  ''  Who's  afraid,"  and  take  no  precautions  to 
discover  and  avoid  dangerous  conditions,  nor  to  provide  for  best 
recourse  in  case  of  accident  or  emergency.     I  insisted  upon  proper 

Srecautions,  as  per  my  own  instructions  and  instructions  from  General 
lanager  John  T.  Kebler  and  General  Superintendent  William  Murray, 
both  of  whom  are  men  of  long  and  varied  experience  in  coal  mines, 
cool  headed  and  trusty  men,  who  are  familiar  with  and  appreciate  the 
dangers  and  contingencies  arising  in  accidents  of  this  kincf  and  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  protect  the  miners  against  these  dangers  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  miners'  own  recklessness.  The  parties  here  in  charge 
suggested  taking  out  stopping  in  main  slope  and  taking  top  off  fan 
house,  both  of  which  acts  1  positively  forbade.  He  afterwards,  with- 
out my  sanction,  uncovered  small  portion  of  the  fan  roof  and  slightly 
increaised  ventilation  in  main  slope,  and  with  bad  results. 

F^ynmry  19^  iP6>^.— Made  tests  at  fan  shafts  for  CH.  and  COg. 
Found  indications  of  both  lessened  very  materiallv.  At  No.  2  slope 
conditions  much  better,  less  heat,  less  CH^  and  CO,;  will  make  effort 
to  open  mine  and  recover  bodies  to-morrow;  tested  safety  lamps  to  be 
used  to-morrow;  inspected  machinery  and  had  everything  necessary 
prepared  for  opening  mine  to-morrow. 

rJmiary  20^  1902, — In  company  with  General  Manager  J.  T.  Kebler,^ 
Division  Superintendent  William  Murray,  Superintendent  H.  J.  Elliott, 
pit  boss,  and  2  fire  bosses,  descended  main  slope  2,300  feet  to  fifth  left 
entry.  At  this  point  found  slope  filled  with  dense  sharp  smoke,  indi- 
cating that  fire  had  been  given  fresh  impetus  by  supply  of  air  allowed 
to  go  into  mine  by  partly  uncovering  fan  shaft,  in  direct  violation  of 
my  instructions  and  contrary  to  instructions  of  general  manager  and 
division  superintendent.  Could  not  not  get  into  fifth  left  entry  on 
account  of  smoke.  Returned  to  surface.  After  consultation,  4  men, 
consisting  of  General  Manager  John  T.  Kebler;  division  superintendent, 
and  Mine  Superintendent  H.  J.  Elliott,  with  United  States  mine  in- 
spector, descended  slope  to  second  right  entrv  to  try  and  recover  bodies 
of  deceased  miners.  Traversed  second  rigfct  entry  about  1,200  feet, 
encountering  on  the  way  a  great  deal  of  COg.  At  a  point  1,200  feet 
from  the  main  slope  every  man  in  the  party  severely  felt  the  banfef ul 
effects  of  the  noxious  gases  through  which  we  had  come,  and  from 
results  and  effect  upon  our  physical  system,  believe  that  we  had  encoun- 
tered CO  in  this  en tr}'.  With  great  difficulty  the  party  succeeded  in 
retreating  to  the  main  slope,  which  we  all  reached  quite  sick  and  much 
exhaustea.  Then  proceeded  to  surface.  After  another  consultation 
it  was  decided  to  build  brick  walls  across  main  slope  and  right  and 
left  main  back  slopes  below  fourth  right  entry,  thus  shutting  off  air 
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from  the  fire.  Twelve  men  were  immediately  put  to  work  on  same, 
and  when  task  is  completed  ventilation  will  be  restored  above  fourth 
right  entry  and  the  bodies  of  miners  recovered. 

Fehrua^y^Jl^  1902, — Descended  slope  to  fourth  ri^ht  entry  where  12 
men  are  engaged  in  putting  in  brick  walls  for  stoppings  in  main  slope 
and  right  and  left  main  back  slope.  The  top  was  so  badly  caved  from 
the  effects  of  heat  from  fire  that  it  will  take  all  day  anci  part  of  the 
night  to  clean  out  back  slope  and  build  up  stoppings.  Instructed  that 
timbers  be  set  at  several  places  and  saw  it  done. 

February  )^2,  1902, — Legal  holiday,  but  necessary  to  work  all  day. 
Brick  stoppings  on  main  and  back  slopes  completed  at  8.15  a.  m. 
Started  fans  at  8.30  a.  m.  Air  intake,  main  slope,  37,500  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  At  10.15  a.  m.  went  down  main  slope  with  part}^  of  10 
men.  Placed  two  at  stoppings  on  fourth  right  and  left  entries  to  guard 
against  excessive  pressure  forcing  walls  out  and  to  notifv  exploring 
party  above.  Returned  to  second  right  entry,  entered  an^  proceeded 
with  caution  and  deliberation,  testing  very*^  frequently  for  CH^  and 
noxious  gases,  Division  Superintendent  William  Murray  in  advance  as 
most  experienced,  trustworthy,  and  expert  with  safety  lamp.  At  145 
feet  beyond  first-dip  plane  the  body  of  Alberto  Antonucci  was  found; 
134  feet  bej'ond  the  body  of  Mike  Chiffredo  was  found;  transported 
bodies  to  surface;  heard  testimonj^  at  coroner's  inquest. 

February  ^^,  1902, — Cerrillos  bituminous  mine.  Put  pressure  gauge 
on  vent  pipe  through  wall  at  bottom  of  slope,  at  foui-th  right  and  left 
entries;  tested  pressure  gauge  before  putting  it  on.  Found  no  indi- 
cated pressure,  although  pipe  was  blowing  with  some  force.  Found 
CH.  leaking  through  all  stoppings.  Instructed  that  if  mine  be  oper- 
ated, a  reliable  man  be  kept  on  guard  to  keep  everyone  away  from 
vicinity  of  these  stoppings,  and  to  test  at  neces^sary  intervals  for  CH^ 
and  report  regular!}^  uj)on  same  to  pit  boss  and  superintendent. 
Instructed  that  before  mine  resume  operations  extra  walls  be  built  to 
support  each  of  the  three  walls  built  in  main  slope  and  fourth  right 
and  left  entries.  Instructed  that  whenever  vent  pipe  in  wall  is  closed 
the  pressure  gauge  be  put  on  end  of  pipe  and  it  be  thus  closed,  and 
close  inspection  made  at  frequent  intervals  while  miners  are  working, 
so  that  if  any  dangerous  pressure  on  the  wall  is  indicated  miners  ma}' 
be  called  out  of  mine  as  speedily  as  possible.  Measured  air  traveling  in 
fourth  left  back  entry  above  stopping,  5,866  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
air  traveling  into  fourth  left  main  entry,  7,865  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
No  register  of  air  traveling  in  fourth  right  back  entiy;  entry  caved 
beyond  back  slope.  Air  traveling  into  fourth  right  main  entry,  14,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Febrmii^  ^J,  1902, — At  7  a.  m.,  before  leaving  Madrid  for  Raton, 
N.  Mex.,  went  to  mouth  of  slope  on  Cerrillos  bituminous  mine  and 
gave  Pit  Boss  Jo  Hasky  final  instructions  before  leaving  as  to  special 
carq  to  be  taken  while  building  double  wall  in  main  and  back  slopes  at 
fourth  left  back  entry,  and  further  precautions  to  be  taken  in  reopen- 
ing mine. 

Murch  1S„  1902, — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake, 
44,280  cubic  feet  per  minute:  air  well  distibuted;  60  men  employed 
underground.  Examined  brick  stopp.ngs  built  in  main  and  back  slopes 
to  shut  off  the  fire,  as  reix)rted  last  month.  Found  CH^  escaping  from 
vent  pipe  of  main-slope  stopping;  tempemture  of  gases  Cvscaping,  70^  F. ; 
volume  of  gas  escaping,  2i  cubic  feet  per  minute,  besides  considerable 
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escaping  through  leaks  in  the  coal.  Only  safety  lamps  used  in  the 
mine;  gave  instructions  that  men  handle  lamps  carefully. 

Found  Georgie  Mosco,  aged  9  years,  employed  as  trapper;  instructed 
that  he  be  dismissed.  Machinery  and  mme  in  good  condition;  mine 
.safe  as  possible  under  existing  circumstances,  but  consider  the  great 
body  of  CH4,  which  is  behind  fire  walls  and  in  lower  workings,  as  a 
constant  menace.  Instructed  that  some  heavy  timbers  be  placed  across 
slope  about  10  feet  above  fire  walls,  to  protect  walls  from  runaway 
cai-s  or  anything  coming  down  slope. 

March  ^1^  1902, — Insj^ected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake, 
45,600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed;  65  men  employed 
underground;  found  timbers  in  place  to  protect  fire  walls  as  instructed; 
tested  ^ases  coming  from  burned  district  of  the  mine,  coming  through 
vent  pipe  in  walls;  temperature  TO*^  F.;  volume,  2.4  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  much  more  escaping  through  leaks  in  the  coal  of  the  rib;  gas 
escaping  principally  CH^;  found  mine  in  good  condition  and  more 
care  being  exercised  by  men. 

April  ii^i,  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake, 
48,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces; 
80  men  employed  underground;  tested  ffases  escaping  from  burned 
district  of  mine  through  vent  pipe  in  wall  of  main  slope;  gas  j)rinci- 
pally  CH^;  temperature  66^  F.;  volume  2  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
besides  considerable  escaping  through  the  coal  at  stoppings.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  escaping  gas  is  below  the  normal  temperature  of 
the  mine,  it  is  evident  the  burned  area  has  long  been  submerged  and 
the  cooler  water  of  the  mine  is  lowering  the  temperature  behind  the 
fire  walls. 

Aj/ril.24^  1902. — Completed  inspection  of  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition,  being  well  timbered  through  fourth 
left  main  and  back  entries  which  were  damaged  by  the  fire.  Ventila- 
tion good;  gas  dispelled. 

Jlai/  28^  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake, 
45,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed;  90  men  employed 
underground.  Considerable  CH^  venting  from  behind  fire  walls,  but 
dispelled  by  strong  air  current.  Mine  in  good  condition  and  safe  as 
possible  until  ventilation  is  restored  in  burned  district,  where  there  is 
some  accumulation  of  CH^. 

CERRILLOS  ANTHRACITE  MINE. 

This  mine,  which  is  called  by  the  operators  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite 
'*A"  28  mine,  is  located  at  the  town  of  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  in  T.  14  N., 
R.  7  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Lucas  mine.  The  mine  is  operated  by  -the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  tlohn  T.  Kebler,  geneml  manager; 
Gus  J.  Johnson,  superintendent;  Fred  Delaney,  pit  boss. 

The  coal  is  first-class  anthracite,  equal  to  the  best  Pennsylvania 
anthracite;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  2  feet  10  inches;  average  dip,  18^; 
system  of  working,  triple  slope,  double  cross  entries,  room  and  pillar; 

E resent  depth  of  slope,  2,300  feet,  formerly  2,600  feet,  but  pillars 
ave  been  arawn  and  lower  300  feet  of  working  abandoned  on  account 
of  depreciated  quality  of  coal  encountered,  caused  by  the  nearness  of 
lava  sheet. 

First-class  anthracite  has  been  found  in  diamond  drill  hole  a  mile 
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beyond  the  face  of  bottom  of  slope,  which  it  is  highly  probable  would 
have  been  encountered  if  slope  had  been  continued. 

In  operating  this  mine  the  field  is  blocked  into  600-foot  squares  in 
the  same  manner  and  the  coal  extracted  bj'^  the  same  methods  as  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  article  upon  the  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine. 

Steam  and  compressed  air  are  used  at  different  points  in  operating. 
Three  engines  are  used,  one  30-horsepower  and  two  10-horsepower 
each. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  double,  6-foot,  Murphy  exhaust  fan, 
located  upon  the  north  side  c^f  the  main  slope,  the  air  intake  being 
through  main  slope,  splitting  near  the  bottom,  the  air  from  the  south 
side  or  slope  returning  through  an  overcast  cross  slope  to  the  return 
air  way  on  the  south  side.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  a  first-class 
hoisting  plant.  The  breaker  plant,  where  the  coal  is  broken  and 
assorted  into  the  various  sizes — grate^  egg^  stove,  nut,  and  pea — is  one 
of  the  most  complete  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  building  is  10  stories 
in  height,  the  dimensions  being  250  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  110 
feet  high,  the  top  of  the  breaker  being  on  a  level  with  the  mouth  of 
the  slope.  Storage  bins  for  each  of  the  several  sizes  of  coal  are  pro- 
vided at  the  level  of  the  railroad  cars,  which  are  loaded  therefrom. 
These  bins  have  a  capacity  of  75  tons  each.  Average  number  of  men 
employed  underground,  45;  average  number  of  boys  employed  under- 
ground, 1;  nationalities  of  underground  employees,  Italians,  Aus- 
trians,  French,  Americans,  English,  and  Mexicans;  average  number 
of  men  employed  outside,  12  at  mine,  6  at  breaker;  average  number 
of  boys  employed  outside,  1  at  mine,  11  at  breaker;  nationalities  of 
outside  employees,  American,  English,  and  Mexican.  Percentage  of 
different  nationalities  who  could  not  write,  as  shown  by  signature  to 
vouchers,  among  underground  employees,  10  per  cent  of  Mexicans, 
5  per  cent  of  Italians;  all  others  could  write.  Jrercentage  of  different 
nationalities  who  could  not  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers, 
among  outside  employees,  Mexicans  16  per  cent;  all  others  could  write. 
Number  of  days  mine  operated  during  fiscal  year,  296.8.  Total  out- 
put for  fiscal  year,  41,793  tons;  number  of  tons  used  in  operating 
mine,  5,857  tons;  net  product,  35,936  tons;  estimated  value  of  product 
at  mine,  at  $2.75  per  ton,  $98,824.  The  coal  is  marketed  m  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

The  demand  for  this  coal  is  greater  than  the  production.  The  pro- 
duction is  restricted  by  smallness  of  the  mine. 

The  Cerrillos  anthracite  mine  is  operated  upon  a  coal  l)ed  overlying 
the  Cerrillos  bituminous  seam,  being  separated  by  strata  of  sandstone 
of  about  150  feet  in  thickness.  On  top  of  the  Cerrillos  anthi-acite  coal, 
and  separated  from  it  by  sandstone  strata  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness, 
is  found  the  cause  of  the  metaraoi-phism  of  this  coal  bed,  viz,  an 
intrusive  sheet  of  porphyrite  about  350  feet  in  thickness.  On  top  of 
this  intrusive  sheet  and  only  separated  by  a  light  stratum  of  sand- 
stone another  seam  of  anthracite  coal  is  found,  4  feet  2  inches  in 
thickness,  which  is  operated  in  the  Anthracite  B  No.  33  mine.  The-^e 
coal  veins  produce  anthracite  coal  equal  in  quality  to  the  be^t  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  W,  1901. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  mine.  Air 
intake,  12,960  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working 
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faces.  Investigated  at  scene  of  accident,  at  pillar  between  rooms  Nos. 
4  and  5  on  the  sixth  right  entiy ,  where  Jose  Sanchez  was  killed.  Found 
that  accident  was  attributable  to  his  carelessness  about  timbering. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas  in  any  working  in 
operation:  mine  well  timbered,  well  ventilated,  and  eveVy  precaution 
taken  againt^t  danger  from  gas. 

October  Sl^  1901, — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  mine.  Air  intake, 
15,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  46  men  employed  underground.  Found 
mine  in  good  and  safe  condition. 

Noveniber  30^  1901, — Investigated  accident  which  occurred  in  Cer- 
rillos Anthracite  mine  at  5  p.  m.  yesterday,  wherebv  James  Monetti, 
check  No.  126,  was  burned.  Found  that  he  had  willf ull}'  and  deliber- 
ately gone  toward  old  abandoned  workings  where  bodv  of  gas  was 
known  to  be;  that  he  was  told  by  the  fire  boss,  Fred  £)elaney,  that 
there  was  gas  in  the  abandoned  workings;  that  he  passed  by  and 
ignored  the  danger  signs,  which  were  conspicuous;  that  he  carried  an 
open  light  with  him,  thus  placing  the  life  of  every  man  in  the  mine  in 
imminent  danger  had  he  reached  the  main  body  of  gas  in  the  abandoned 
workings.  Fortunately  he  encountered  a  small  pot  of  gas  in  top  of 
the  entr3',  a  considerable  distance  ere  he  could  reach  the  main  body  of 
gas,  and  the  smaller  body  of  gas  was  fired  and  he  was  burned  about  the 
face  and  neck.  He  was  engaged  in  a  criminally  careless  act  of  satis- 
fying an  idle  curiosity  as  to  whether  there  was  any  fire  damp  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  acting  with  the  same  lack  of  caution  as  a  madman  he 
took  an  open  lamp  to  make  the  discover}'. 

March  20 y  190£. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  mine.  Gus  J. 
Johnson,  superintendent;  Fred  Delaney,  pit  boss.  Air  intake,  12,720 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces.  Forty- 
five  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  and  safe 
condition. 

April  26^  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  mine.  Air  intake, 
12,1.50  cuIhc  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces. 
Fifty  men  employed  underground.  Found  machinery  and  mine  in 
goo^  and  safe  condition. 

2ray  29^  1902, — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  mine.  Air  intake, 
11,370  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces. 
Thirty  six  men  employed  underground.  Machineiy  and  mine  in  good 
and  safe  condition. 

CERRILLOS  ANTHRACITE  B  NO.  33  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  about  1  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Madrid,  N. 
Mex.,  in  T.  14  N.,  K.  8  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian. 
It  is  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  John  T.  Keb- 
ler,  general  manager;  Gus  J.  Johnson,  superintendent;  Fred  Delaney, 
pit  boss. 

A  40-pound  rail  tramway,  about  1  mile  in  length,  connects  the  mine 
with  the  breaker  on  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite  A. 28  mine,  in  the  town 
of  Madrid.  The  coal  produced  is  an  excellent  quality  of  anthracite, 
thickness  of  coal  seam,  4  feet;  dip  of  vein,  9  per  cent;  length  of  slope, 
585  feet.  At  this  depth  the  coal  was  cut  out  nv  the  intrusive  porph}'^- 
rite  sheet.  From  the  general  indications  it  would  appear  that  this,  as 
well  as  another  segregated  patch  of  coal,  were  thus  located  by  being 
broken  from  the  main  body  and  floated  to  this  place  upon  the  lava 
8032—02 23 
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lake  and  stranded  upon  top  of  the  lava  sheet  in  cooline  while  the  main 
coal  bed  from  which  it  was  broken  lies  beneath  the  lava  sheet.  The 
mine  was  opened  by  triple  slope,  double-cross  entr>',  room,  and  pillar 
system.  It  is  ventilated  by  Murphy  exhaust  fan.  Compressed  air  is 
used;  it  is  conveyed  b}^  pipe  line  from  compressor  house  at  Madrid. 
Capacity,  40  horsepower;  one  2()-horsepower  engine  is  used  for  haulage 
from  the  mine  to  the  parting  on  top,  from  whence  the  trips  are  hauled 
to  the  breaker  by  mules.  Average  number  of  men  employed  under- 
ground, 11 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  2.  Nationalities 
of  emplo^^ees,  Austrian,  Swede,  Scotch,  English,  Mexicans,  and  Amer- 
icans. AH  could  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers.  Number 
of  days  mine  operated  during  fiscal  year,  218.8  days.  Total  and  net 
output  for  fiscal  year,  0,635  tons;  estimated  value  at  the  mine,  at 
$2.75  per  ton,  $>18,246.25.  The  product  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and  Kansas. 

A  new  prospect  is  being  opened  across  the  arroyo  from  the  main 
slope  on  this  mine.  The  coal  seam  at  this  point  is  nearly  horizontal. 
It  is  opened  by  a  drift  which  has  attained  a  length  of  about  200  feet, 
and  shows  3  feet  of  clean,  hard  anthracite  coal  of  excellent  qualit}' . 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

Sejyteniber  ^i,  1901, — Inspected  Anthracite  B  No.  33  mine.  Air 
intake,  10,200  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working 
faces;  8  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  and  safe 
condition. 

jS\>remher  27^  1901, — Inspected  Anthracite  B  No.  33  mine.  Air 
intake,  12,400  cubic  feet  per  minute;  6  men  employed  underground; 
air  well  distributed.     Found  mine  in  good  and  safe  condition. 

Fthruary -24,,^  1902, — Investigated  accident  by  which  Fred  Delano,  jr.> 
was  killed  at  Anthracite  B  No.  33  mine  about  11.30  a.  m.  to-day. 
Found  that  he  was  driving  the  mule  trip  at  the  surface  from  the  mine 
to  the  breaker.  Three  mules  driven  tandem  to  three  loaded  pit  cars. 
He  had  apparently  just  thrown  the  swntch  on  the  parting  for  the  return 
empty  cars,  and  in  stepping  back  onto  front  of  the  first  car  to  ride  to 
breaker  his  foot  slipped  from  the  bumper  and  he  fell,  the  front  wheels 
of  first  car  passing  over  his  body,  breaking  his  neck  against  the  ties. 
The  place  w^here  he  was  killed*  was  on  an  open,  level  mesa.  No  one 
saw  the  occurrence,  but  Gus  J.  Johnson  found  the  trip  standing  and 
the  body  under  the  car  a  few  minutes  after  deceased  had  left  the  top 
of  the  incline.  He  called  for  aid  and  took  the  body  from  under  the 
car,  but  life  was  extinct.     There  could  be  no  blame  attiiched  to  anyone. 

2Iarch  19^  1902, — Inspected  Anthracite  B  No.  33  mine.  Air  intake, 
15,270  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  w-ell  distributed;  5  men  employed 
underground.     Found  machinery  And  mine  in  good  and  safe  condition. 

April  ;^.7,  1902, — Inspected  Anthracite  B  No.  33  mine;  12  men 
employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  and  safe  condition;  well 
ventilated;  well  timbered;  no  gas;  no  dust. 

M(nj  30^  1902. — lns])ected  Anthracite  B  No.  33  mine.  Ventilation 
good;  i)  men  employed  underground.  Machinery  and  mine  in  good 
and  safe  condition. 

SYNOPSIS   OF    RULES   IN    FOllCE   AT   CKRRILLOS   MINES. 

The  rules  in  force  at  the  Cerrillos  mines,  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  are  the 
same  as  are  generally  in  force  at  all  coal  ijpiines.  ^  . 
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Miners  are  compelled  to  keep  their  places  safe,  and  timber  is  deliv- 
ered in  their  working  places  to  make  safe. 

Miners  are  allowed  to  take  5  pounds,  and  no  more,  of  powder  into 
the  mine  in  any  one  day. 

All  employees  are  forbidden  to  ride  on  trips  in  or  out  of  the  mines. 
The  usual  rules  of  inspection  by  mine  foreman  and  fire  bovsses  are 
rigidly  enforced. 

In  the  bituminous  mine  shot  fircrs  are  emplo3^ed,  and  all  shots  are 
tired  after  miners  quit  and  miners  are  out  of  the  mine. 

BLOCK  COAL  MINE. 

The  Block  coal  mine  is  located  in  SW.  i  of  SE.  i,  SE.  i  of  SW.  i, 
XE.  i  of  SW.  i,  NW.  i  of  SE.  i,  SE.  i  of  NW.  i,  and  S.  i  of  NE.  i 
of  sec.  32,  T.  13  N.,  R.  1)  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  bavse  and  meridian. 
It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  estate  of  Leonard  Lewisohn.  Address 
of  owner.  New  York,  N.  1".  Richard  S.  McCaffrey,  general  manager 
and  agent  of  estate  of  Leonard  Lewisohn;  address,  San  Pedro,  Santa 
Fe  County,  N.  Mex.  The  new  slope  is  in  the  NE.  i  of  SW.  i  of  sec. 
32,  T.  13  N.,  R.  9  E.  It  is  about  16  miles  southeast  from  Madrid, 
N.  Mex.,  by  wagon  road,  and  about  12  miles  from  San  Pedro,  the 
product  of  the  mine  being  used  at  the  Santa  Fe  Gold  and  Copper  Com- 
pan^^'s  metal  mines  at  the  latter-named  place,  the  coal  being  hauled  in 
wiigons. 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  2^  feet;  dip  of 
seam,.  11  degrees;  system  of  working  slope,  single  entry,  room,  and 

Eillar;  depth  of  slope,  600  feet;  ventilated  b^^^  air  shaft;  haulage  by 
orse  whim.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  14; 
average  number  of  men  empWed  outside,  1;  nationality  of  employ- 
ees, Spanish-speaking  natives  of  New  Mexico;  percentage  who  could 
not  write,  as  shown  by  signature  to  vouchers,  10  per  cent;  number  of 
days  mine  operated  during  fiscal  year,  300;  total  output  for  fiscal  year, 
2,610  tons;  estimated  value  at  mine,  $6,52^.  The  mine  is  operated  by 
day  laborers.  Pit  boss  is  paid  $3.50  per  dav;  miners,  $2.50  per  day; 
assistants,  $2  per  day.  The  production  of  this  mine  is  limited  to  tfie 
demand  of  the  Santa  Fe  Gold  and  Copper  Compan}-,  of  San  Pedro,. 
N.  Mex. 

The  mine  is  too  far  from  railroad  transportation  to  place  coal  in 
other  markets  for  sale. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY. 

The  Pennsylvania  Development  Company,  W.  S.  Hopewell,  general 
manager,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  This  company  is  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment of  several  coal  prospects  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  sections 
of  Santa  Fe  County.  The  company  is  said  to  be  identified  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Central  Railroad,  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  much 
of  the  prospecting  is  being  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road. It  is  reported  that  some  valuable  coal  seams  have  been  discovered 
in  the  diamond-drill  holes  sunk  by  the  company. 

J.  AKERS  &  CO. 

This  company  has  vsunk  a  slope  to  a  depth  of  125  feet  upon  a  coal 
prospect  in  the  eastern  section  of  Santa  Fe  County.  The  coal  found 
thus  far  has  not  been  sufficient  in  quantity  nor  of  good  enough  qualit\" 
to  be  of  any  marketable  value.  It  is  said  that  the  indications  are  good 
for  the  finding  of  coal  in  paying  quantity  and  quality.        ^ 
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SAN  JUAN  COXTNTY. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  coal  measures  developed  and  operated 
at  Gallup,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex.,  extend,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, across  San  Juan  County,  from  south  to  north,  to  the  Coloraao 
line. 

The  coal  seams  of  this  county,  where  developed,  are  larger  than  has 
been  found  in  anv  other  section  of  New  Mexico,  ranging  from  6  feet 
to  40  feet  in  thickness,  of  good,  marketable  coal. 

STEVENS  MINE. 

The  Stevens  mine  is  located  in  T.  29  N.,  R.  15  W.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  about  2i  miles  from  the  town  of 
Fruitland,  on  the  San  Juan  River.  The  mine  is  owned  by  E.  S. 
Young;  it  is  operated  under  lease  by  Thomas  Evans,  address.  Fruit- 
land,  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex. 

The  nearest  railroad  point  is  Durango,  Colo. ,  70  miles,  distant  by 
wagon  road.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  12 
feet,  10  feet  of  which  is  clean,  marketable  coal,  lying  horizontal; 
system  of  working — drift,  entry,  room,  and  pillar;  extent  of  workings, 
main  drift,  360  feet;  right  entry,  150  feet;  left  entry,  150  feet. 
Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  2;  number  of  days 
mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  3-ear,  230.  Total  output,  1,100  tons: 
estimated  value  at  mine,  f  1,375.  The  product  is  sold  in  the  towns  of 
Fruitland  and  Farmington,  and  to  the  farmers  of  the  San  Juan  Valley. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

October  17^  1901, — Inspected  Stevens  mine.  Natural  ventilation: 
air  good  at  working  faces;  3  men  employed  underground.  Found 
large  area  worked  out  along  main  drift;  roof  unsupported;  instructed 
that  timbers  be  set.  As  there  is  only  one  opening  for  ingress  and 
cgrevss,  called  attention  to  requirements  of  section  5,  united  States  law 
for  protection  of  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,  and  instructed  that 
another  opening  be  made.     No  gas. 

THOMAS  MINE. 

The  Thomas  mine  is  located  in  T.  32  N.,  K.  13  \V.,  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal base  and  meridian.  W.  H.  Thomas,  owner  and  operator;  address. 
La  Plata,  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.  The  nearest  railroad  point  is 
La  Boca,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  about  45  miles  dis 
tant.  This  coal  seam  is  the  thickest  coal  vein  in  the  Territory.  At 
the  Thomas  mine  it  is  a]>out  60  feet  in  thickness,  with  40  feet  of  good 
marketable  coal.  The  vein  at  this  point  is  faulted  and  the  upthrow 
shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  seam,  the  dip  of  which  is  about  25^. 
The  development  consists  of  a  drift  entry  driven  across  the  dip:  length 
of  drift,  about  250  feet;  natural  ventilation.  Number  of  men 
employed  underground,  1.  Output  (estimated)  for  fiscal  vear,  4U0 
tons;  estimated  value  at  mine,  $500.  The  product  is  sold  to  the 
farmers  of  the  La  Plata  Valley  and  vicinit3\ 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

October  18^  1901, — Inspected  Thomas  mine.  Natural  ventilation: 
air  good  at  working  face;  1  man  employed  underground.     No  gas. 
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Found  that  drift  was  beings  driven  without  timbering  and  of  such 
heights  as  to  render  inspection  difficult;  also,  that  section  5  of  United 
States  law  for  protection  of  miners  in  the  Territories  was  not  complied 
with.  Called  at  home  of  W.  A.  Thomas  to  give  him  instruction  in 
the  premises;  found  that  he  was  absent.  Upon  my  return  to  home 
office,  sent  following  letter  of  instruction: 

Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  Xoveinber  3^  1901. 
W.  H.  THOMA8,  Esq.. 

La  Plata,  N.  Mex. 

Sir:  On  October  18  ultimo  1  visited  your  coal  mine  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
same  in  discharge  of  mv  official  duty. 

I  also  called  at  your  tome  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  information  and  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  United  States  law  governing  the  operation  of  coal  mines  in  the 
Territories.  I  was  informed  that  you  were  absent  in  Colorado,  hence  the  necessity 
for  this  letter. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  man  in  charge  of  your  mine  to  the  condition  of  the 
main  entry,  which  is  being  driven  without  timbering.  While  the  entry  may  be  safe 
at  the  time  it  is  opened,  yet  it  is  being  driven  of  such  excessive  height  that  it  is 
difficult  of  frequent  inspection  and  may  become  loose  and  dangerous  at  any  time 
without  being  observed.  Therefore  I  would  hereby  instruct  you  to  timber  said 
entry  safely  throiighout  its  entire  length. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  United  States  law  governing  the  operation  of  coal 
mines,  and  call  your  attention  to  the  fifth  section  of  said  law,  requiring  two  openings 
for  each  mine.  You  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  law  as  herein  instructed 
and  in  all  other  particulars. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Jo  E.  Sheridan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  New  Mexico, 

MORGAN  MINE. 

In  the  Morgan  mine,  about  1  mile  distant  from  the  Thomas  mine, 
the  same  ^reat  coal  seam,  40  feet  in  thickness,  is  being  exploited,  but 
operation  was  suspended  at  time  of  inspector's  visit.  Tnis  mine  is 
worked  intermittentlv. 

BRUCE  MINE. 

The  Bruce  mine,  near  Jewett,  N.  Mex.,  about  10  miles  west  of  the 
Thomas  mine,  has  produced  some  coal  for  market.  It  is  located  upon 
a  vein  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  The  mine 
had  suspended  operation  at  time  of  my  visit  to  that  section. 

Several  other  prospect  mines  have  been  opened  at  different  points 
within  a  length  of  40  miles,  but  none  wero  m  operation,  as  there  is 
little  demanafor  the  product. 

In  the  fall  of  1901  a  railroad  survey  was  made  from  Durango,  Colo., 
to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  via  the  San  Juan  Valley,  and  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  coal  fields  for  fully  80  miles  or  more  of  its  length.  The 
project  is  receiving  much  attention.  If  the  road  be  built  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  development  of  these  great  coal  fields. 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

San  Miguel  County  has  not  yet  made  a  record  as  a  coal-producing 
county  for  the  reason  that  no  coal  has  yet  been  marketed,  but  consid- 
erable development  work  is  being  done  in  the  coal  fields  lying  within 
25  or  30  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Santa  Fe  County.  These 
coal  areas  have  been  credited  with  the  Santa  Fe  County  coal  measures 
in  the  aggregate  of  coal  areas  of  New  Mexico.  ^  , 
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PECOS  COAL  MINE. 

The  Pecos  coal  mine  is  located  in  E.  i  of  sec.  5,  T.  16  N.,  R.  12  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  San  Miguel  Count}',  N.  Mex.  It  is  owned  by  J.  L.  Wells  and 
W.  P.  Gould,  address  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.  A  good 
wagon  road  leads  from  the  mine  to  Pecos  station  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The  coal 
is  a  good  quality  of  bituminous,  and  makes  excellent  coke.  Thickness 
of  coal  seam,  3  feet;  dip  of  coal  seam,  5  degrees.  System  of  working, 
slope,  single  cross  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Depth  of  main  slope,  273 
feet;  cross  entr}',  173  feet.  Natural  ventilation.  The  mine  was  worked 
intern)ittently,  being  operated  seventy-fiveda3's  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Two  men  employed  underground,  "total  product  for  fiscal  year,  500 
tons.  The  coal  was  made  into  coke  in  pits  near  the  mine.  None  of 
the  product  was  marketed. 

EL  PORVENIR  MINE. 

The  El  Porvenir  mine  is  located  in  sees.  12  and  13,  T.  17  N.,  R.  14  E., 
New  Mexico,  principal  base  and  meridian  on  the  Las  Vegas  grant  and 
about  8  miles  from  Las  Vegas,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Prospect- 
ing with  a  diamond  drill  has  shown  encouraging  results.  Four  men 
are  emploj^ed  in  development  work.  No  coal  has  yet  been  marketed. 
About  $4,000  has  been  invested  in  machiner}-  and  development  work. 

SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Socorro  Countv  mnks  sixth  among  the  coal  producing  counties  of 
New  Mexico.  Tlie  coal  operators  of  this  county  are  handicapped  by 
having  to  haul  their  product  12  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  point,  San 
Antonio  station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  advantage  over  competitive  operators 
of  being  150  miles  nearer  to  market.  With  a  railroad  into  this  field 
the  operator  would  have  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  over  other 
fields.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  of  excellent  quality  for  steam  and 
for  domestic  purposes  and  makes  excellent  coke. 

CARTHAGE  MINE. 

The  Carthage  mine  is  located  in  NE.  i  of  sec.  lo,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  situated  about  12 
miles  southeast  from  San  Antonio  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  to  which  place  the  product  is  haided  by  wagon, 
thence  shipped  bv  rail  to  markets  in  Okl  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  property  is  owned  by  A.  H.  Hilton,  M.  L.  Hilton, 
John  Laubersweiler,  and  Anastacio  Miera.  The  firm  name  generally 
used  is  the  Carthage  Coal  Companv;  A.  H.  Hilton,  general  manager; 
address,  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  is  operated  by  the  A.  H. 
Hilton  Mercantile  Company,  of  San  Antonio,  i<.  Mex.;  Robert  E. 
Law,  mine  superintendent. 

Eiofhteen  small  seams,  ranging  from  1  inch  to  S  inches  in  thickness, 
arc  found  in  the  borings  in  this  field.  One  vein  of  workable  thick- 
ness, f)  feet,  has  been  developed  and  operated;  average  dip  of  vein  15 
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degrees;  system  of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  room,  and  pillar. 
Depth  of  main  slope,  750  feet;  ventilated  by  air  shaft.  Steam  power 
is  used  to  haul  loaded  trip  from  mine  to  tipple.  Avoi-age  number  of 
men  employed  underground,  30;  average  number  of  men  employed 
outside,  6.  Nationalities  of  empIoN^ees — Spanish-speaking  natives  j^re- 
dominate,  with  a  few  Scotch  ana  Italians.  All  employees  could  write, 
as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers.  Number  of  days  mine  operated 
during  fiscal  year,  275;  total  output,  20,375  tons;  amount  used  in  oper- 
ating mine,  375  tons;  net  product,  2(),0()0  tons;  estimated  value  of 
product  at  mine,  $26,000.  A  50-horsepower  steam  engine  is  in  use 
upon  the  mine.  Value  of  improvements  during  fiscal  year:  New  tip- 
ple, $1,000;  new  power  house,  boiler,  and  engine,  1^3,000;  10  new 
nouses  for  miners'  residences,  $2,500;  total  value,  $6,500. 

The  production  from  this  mine  was  restricted  by  lack  of  demand. 
The  general  manager  reports  that  the  demand  was  curtailed  50  per 
cent  b3^  substitution  of  fuel  oil  in  El  Paso  and  other  Texas  markets, 
where  this  coal  had  just  recently  found  a  good  market,  the  oil  being 
produced  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  The  capacit}'  for  production  exceeded 
the  demand. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

April  29,  1902.— Inspected  Carthage  mine  No.  3;  Henry  K.  BuelL 
superintendent;  Thomas  Harries,  pit  boss.  Ventilation  weak,  ana 
air  current  very  erratic;  20  men  employed  underground.  Found 
mine  well  timbered;  no  gas.  As  no  powder  is  used  in  this  mine,  the 
air  was  fairly  good  at  working  faces,  although  ventilating  current  was 
not  steady. 

3fay  l\^  1902, — Inspected  Carthage  mine  No.  3.  Found  operation 
temporarily  suspended.     Mine  in  good  and  safe  condition. 

EMMERSON  MINE. 

The  Emmerson  mine  is  a  new  one,  developed  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  It  is  located  in  sees.  9  and  16,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  b}^  E.  O.  Emmerson,  J.  L. 
Emmerson,  E.  O.  Emmerson,  jr.,  and  C.  B.  Allaire.  It  is  operated 
by  Emmerson  &  Allaire;  C  B.  Allaire,  general  manager;  address, 
San  Antonio,  Socorro  County,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  is  situated  about 
10  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio  station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  to  which  point  the  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons 
and  shipped  thence  by  rail  to  markets  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  various 
towns  in  New  Mexico.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of  bituminous, 
very  good  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  and  makes  an  excellent 

Suality  of  coke.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  6  feet;  dip  of  vein,  13 
egrees,  system  of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  room,  and  pillar; 
depth  of  main  slope,  650  feet;  ventilation,  natural,  through  slope  and 
2  air  shafts.  The  power  for  operation  is  furnished  by  a  25-norse- 
power  gasoline  engine.  Average  number  of  men  employed  under- 
ground, 18;  average  num})er  of  men  employed  outside,  3.  Nationality 
of  employees,  mostly-  Spanish-speaking  natives  of  New  Mexico,  about 
20  per  cent  of  whom  could  w  rite,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers. 
Number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  250;  output  for 
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fiscal  year,  7,915  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $11,081. 
Value  of  permanent  improvements  made  during  fiscal  year,  $2,000. 

This  mine  is  located  on  the  same  coal  seam  as  the  Carthage  and 
Duflfy  mines,  which  are  near  by  on  either  side.  Borings  made  in  the 
vicinit}'^  of  this  mine  show  12  smaller  seams  of  coal,  the  largest  being 
15  inches  in  thickness. 

The  geneml  manager  of  this  mine  reports  that  the  substitution  of 
fuel  oil  for  coal  has  lessened  the  demand  for  this  coal  75  per  cent  in 
markets  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  in  Arizona — Beaumont,  Tex.,  oil  being 
used  in  Texas  and  California  oil  in  Arizona.  The  capacity  of  this 
mine  for  production  exceeded  the  demand. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

Apinl  30,  1902, — Inspected  Emmerson  mine.  Ventilating  current 
weak,  but  air  good  at  working  faces;  no  powder  used;  14  men  employed 
underground.  Found  that  while  there  were  two  air  shafts,  besides 
main  slope,  that  neither  shaft  had  a  ladder  way.  Instructed  that  a 
ladder  way  be  provided  in  one  of  the  air  shafts  to  render  it  available 
as  a  second  opening,  as  provided  in  section  5,  United  States  law,  for 
protection  of  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories.  Found  mine  and 
ma(^hinery  in  good  condition. 

May  i^,  1902, — Inspected  Emmerson  mine.  Found  operation 
temporarily  suspended.  C.  B.  Allaire,  general  manager,  said  that 
ladder  wa}-  would  be  put  in  shaft  when  mine  is  started  to  operate 
again.     Found  mine  in  good  condition. 

DUFFY  MINE. 

The  Duffy  mine  is  located  in  sec.  15,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  The  ownership  of  this  property  is  in 
dispute.  It  was  operated  by  Robert  Duffy  &  Co.  for  three  months 
during  the  past  fiscal  vear  and  produced  1,391  tons,  which  was  sold  in 
the  same  markets  as  tLe  coal  from  the  other  mines  in  this  field.  The 
coal  is  similar  in  character  to  the  Carthage  and  Emmerson  mines. 
Thickness  of  coal  seam,  6  feet;  dip,  13  de^jrees;  depth  of  slope,  250 
feet;  ventilated  b}'  air  shaft.     Horse  whim  m  use  for  haulage. 

S.  A.  F.  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  between  the  Emmei-son  mine  and  Carthage 
mine. 

This  property  was  formerly  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Je  Railroad.  The  mine  is  now  operated  by  the  San  Antonio 
Fuel  Company:  Robert  Law,  superintendent  in  charge  at  time  of  my 
visit  of  inspection  on  April  30,  1902.  The  coal  is  similar  in  quality  and 
quantity  to  the  Emmerson  and  Carthage  mines.  No  data  obtainable 
as  to  product  of  this  mine. 

RECORD     OF  INSPECTION. 

Apnl  30,  1902, — Inspected  S.  A.  F.  mine.  Air  good  at  working 
faces;  10  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  w^ell  timbered- 
no  gas. 
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PRICES  PAID  FOB  LABOR,  MINING  COAL,  ETC,  DUBING  THE  FISCAL 
YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1902. 

By  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 

On  the  No.  1  mine  ai  Blossburg,  N.  Mex. 

ThicknesB  of  vein .feet. .  4  to  8 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 50 

Driving  main  entr>',  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1. 00 

Turning  rooms,  per  room 5. 00 

Setting  rough  timbers,  per  set 1. 00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bo«?e8,  per  month 85. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 2.  75 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  timbennan,  per  day 2. 50 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Comi*any  men  underground,  per  day 2. 50 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 50 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2. 75 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2. 00 

Bovs  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1. 00 

Sta^Dle  boss,  per  month 65. 00 

Electricians,  per  month 85. 00 

Linemen,  per  month 60. 00 

Motormen,  per  day 3. 00 

Engineers,  per  month _ 65. 00 

Boiler  men,  per  month 65. 00 

VVeighman,  per  month 60. 00 

Tipplemen,  per  month 60.  OO 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 50 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  No.  1  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1. 00 

Blacksmith ing,  per  month • 50 

Hospital,  per  month l.OO 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4.  OO 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

On  the  No.  £  mine  at  Blosshurg,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .  4 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 50 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard ' 2. 50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard ^ 1. 00 

Turning  rooms,  per  room 5. 00 

Setting  rough  foot  timbers,  per  set 1. 00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 85. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  dav 2.75 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 2.50 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 50 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 50 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2. 75 

Car  couplers,  pier  day 2. 00 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  hoes,  per  month 65. 00 
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Wages  paid — Continued. 

Electricians,  per  month $85. 00 

Linemen,  per  month 60. 00 

Motorman,  per  day 3. 00 

Engineers,  per  month 75. 00 

Boiler  men,  per  month 65. 00 

Weighman,  per  month 60. 00 

Tipplemen,  per  month 60. 00 

Blacksmiths^  per  day 3.  50 

Blacksmiths'  Iielpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  No.  2  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1. 00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 50 

Hospital,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

On  the  No.  S  mine  at  Bhsshurg,  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .  4 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 50 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1. 00 

Turning  rooms,  per  room 5. 00 

Setting  rough  foot  timbers,  per  set .1. 00 

Wages  i)aid: 

Pit  })08ses,  per  month 85. 00 

Fire  Iwsses,  per  day 2. 75 

Machine  men  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day 3. 00 

Helpers  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day 2. 25 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  timbermeu,  per  day 2. 50 

General  cx>mpany  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 50 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 50 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2. 75 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2. 00 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1. 00 

Stal )le  boss,  per  month 65. 00 

Electricians,  per  month 85. 00 

Linemen,  per  month 60. 00 

Motorman,  per  day 3. 00 

Enpneers,  per  month 75. 00 

Boilermen,  per  month 65. 00 

Weighman,  per  month 60. 00 

Tipple  men,  per  month 60. 00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 50 

Blacksmiths'  nelpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  ot  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  No.  3  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2.50 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1-00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month .50 

Hospital,  per  month .-  1.0<1 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month.... 4.00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6.  Oi^ 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

On  the  No.  4  mine  at  Gardiner,  N  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .  4 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0.50 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 
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Driving  back  entry,  per  yard $2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1. 00 

Turning  rooms,  per  room 5. 00 

Setting  rough  foot  timbers,  per  set 1. 00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 85. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 2.  75 

Machine  men  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day 3. 00 

Helpers  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day 2. 25 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  timbermen,  per  day  ^ 2. 50 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 50 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day 1 2. 50 

Team  drivers,  per  day ' 2. 75 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2. 00 

Boys  attendmg  to  doors,  per  day 1. 00 

Stable  boss,  per  month 65. 00 

Electricians,  per  month 85. 00 

Linemen,  per  month 60. 00 

Motorman,  per  day 3. 00 

Engineers,  per  month 75. 00 

BoQermen,  per  month 65. 00 

Weighman,  per  month 60.  00 

Tipple  men,  per  month 60. 00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 50 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  clay \ 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  No.  4  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1. 00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 50 

Hospital,  per  month 1. 00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

By  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company. 

On  the  Dawson  mines j  at  Dawson,  Colfax-  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein,  No.  1  mine inches. .        132 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run |0. 50 

Thickness  of  vein,  No.  2  mine inches. .  96 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 50 

Thickness  of  vein,  No.  3  mine inches. .  72 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 50 

Driving  main  entry;  mined  by  machine  and  loaded,  per  ton 50 

Driving  back  entry ;  mined  by  machine  and  loaded,  per  ton 50 

Narrow  work;  mined  by  machines. 
Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard: 

Room  crosscuts. .  .* 1. 00 

Entry  crosscuts 2. 00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal;  mined  by  machine  and  loaded,  per 

ton 50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  rock,  per  cubic  yard 1.00 

Turning  rooms;  coal  is  mined  by  machine  and  loaded,  per  ton 50 

Setting  rough  timbers;  timbers  are  set  in  room  by  miners. 

Setting  entry  timbers;  entry  timbers  are  set  by  company  men  at  a  rat«  of, 

Wper  day . .'. 2.  75 
ages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Machine  men  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day '3. 00 

Helpers  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day 2. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2.  75 
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Wages  paid — Continued. 

Company  timbermen,  per  day $2. 75 

General  company  men,  per  day 1. 75 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 75 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day.*. $2. 00  to  2. 50 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 60 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2. 60 

Car  couplers,  per  day 1.00 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1. 10 

Stable  boss,  per  month 60. 00 

Electricians,  per  day , $3. 00  to  3. 50 

Linemen,  per  day 2. 50 

Motonnan,  per  day 2. 60 

Engineers,  per  month 75. 00 

Firemen,  per  day 2. 00 

Weighman,  per  day 2. 50 

Tipple  men,  per  day 1.  75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3.  25 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Dawson  mines: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 75 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 80 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box,  2  for 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1. 00 

Blacksmi thing,  per  month 1. 00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

By  the  Raton  Fuel  Company. 

On  the  CUmax  mine,  at  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .        42 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  coal $0. 90  and  1. 00 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Narrow-  work,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 50 

Wages  paid: 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Climax  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 70 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box .• 20 

On  the  Sugarite  mine,  near  Raton,  Colfax  Covntif,  X.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .         5 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  coal $1. 00 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Narrow  w'ork,  per  yard 2. 50 

Wages  paid: 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 2. 50 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Sugarite  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 70 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 20 
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By  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company. 
On  the  Capiian  No.  1  min€y  at  Capitan^  Lincoln  County,  N,  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  72 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run cents.  -  65 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  48 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 85 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 12. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 4. 00 

Narrow  work,  per  yard.'. 4. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 00 

Turning  rooms 5. 00 

W^res  paid: 

Pit  Doeses,  per  day 3. 25 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day -. .  3.00 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 2.  75 

General  company  men,  per  day 1.75 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 2.  75 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day 2. 00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 75 

Rope  riders,  perdav 2. 80 

Boys  attending  to  aoors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  month 65. 00 

Engineers,  per  month 75. 00 

Bofler  men,  per  day 2.  25 

Weighmen,  per  day 2. 50 

Tipple  men,  per  day 1. 75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  nelpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners,  at  the  Capitan  No.  1  mine: 

Powcfer,  per  keg 3. 00 

Lamp  oil,  per  jSillon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1. 50 

Blacksmith ing,  per  month 1. 00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

On  the  Capitan  No.  4  min^j  at  Capiian,  Lincoln  County,  N,  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein,  56  inches  and  up. 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 60 

Thickness  of  vein,  36  inches  and  up. 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounas,  mine  run 85 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 9. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 8. 00 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 1.  4. 00 

driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 00 

Turning  rooms 3. 00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 3. 25 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 3.00 

Company  timbennen,  per  day •. 2.  75 

General  company  men,  per  day 1. 75 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 2.  75 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day 2. 00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2.75 

Rope  riders,  perday 2.80 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day ., i...  1.00 

Stable  boss,. per  month '. 65. 00 

Engineers,  per  month 75. 00 
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Wages  paid — Continued. 

Boilermen,  per  day $2. 25 

Weiehman,  per  day 2.50 

Tipplemen,  per  day 1. 75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Capitan  No.  4  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 3. 00 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.50 

Blacksmithing,  per  month L  00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month '. 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,'  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

By  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

On  the  Catalpa  mine,  at  Cakdpa,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet..  5  to 6 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run |0. 58 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1.50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 2. 00 

Setting  props 50 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 3. 00 

Single  niule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Team  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Rope  riders,  per  dav 3. 25 

Boys  attending  to  (ioors,  i^er  day 1.00 

Stable  bo8j»,  i>er  day 2. 50 

Engineers,  per  day* 3. 00 

Boiler  men,  i>er  day - 2. 50 

Weighman,  per  dav 3. 00 

Tipplemen,  per  day $2.25  to  2. 50 

Blacksmitlis,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2. 50 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  or  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Catalpa  mine: 

Powder,  per  kej:: 2.  .50 

I^amp  oil,  ])er  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  pt^r  ball 05 

Siiuibs,  per  box '^y' 

Deductions: 

Hospital,  including  local  surgeon,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 1. 00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month $4. 00  and  5. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 0. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  i)er  month $8. 00  and  10. 00 

On  the  Gallop  mine,  at  Gibson,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet..  5  to_6 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run |0. 58 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard , 2. 00 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 2.00 
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Driving  crosscuts,  per  yanl $1. 50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 2. 00 

Turning  rooms 4. 00 

Setting  props 50 

Wages  pa  iu : 

Pit  bosses,  per  dav 3. 00 

Shot  firera,  per  day 3.00 

Trat'k  layers,  per  day .• 3. 00 

Company  tiuil.>ernien,  per  day 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 3.  00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Team  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Rope  riders,  per  day 3. 25 

Car  couplers,  per  day '. . .     1 .  25 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1. 00 

Stable  boss,  per  day 2.  50 

Engineers,  per  day .'. .     3. 00 

Boilermen,  per  day 2. 50 

Weighman,  per  dav 3. 00 

Tipple  men,  per  day $2.  25  to  2.  50 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths*  helpers,  per  day 2. 50 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Gallup  mine: 

Powaer,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

I^mp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Decluctions: 

Hospital  and  local  surgeon,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmith ing,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month $4. 00  and  5.  00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month $8.00  and  10.00 

On  the  Weaver  miney  at  Gihsoiij  McKirdey  County,  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .        CO 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,4QD  pounds,  mine  run $0. 58 

Driving  main  entrv,  per  yard: 

Double *. 2.00 

Single 1.50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard: 

Double 2.00 

Single 1.50 

Narrow  work,  per  yard $1. 50  and  2. 00 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1. 50 

Driving  main  slope  wHen  in  natural  coal,  per  yard $2. 00  and  1. 50 

Turning  rooms 4. 00 

Setting  rough  timbers 50 

Wage»i  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per'day 3. 00 

Company  timV>ermen,  per  day 3. 00 

(Teneral  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men,  undei>2:round,  per  day 3. 00 

Assistant,*?  to  company  men,  per  day  1 3. 00 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Team  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Car  couplers,  i>er  day 1.00 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  day 2. 00 

Engineers,  per  day* 3.  OO 

Weighman,  per  day 3. 00 

Tipple  men,  per  day S2. 25  to  2. 50 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2.50 

Carpenters,  per  day '. 3.00 
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Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Weaver  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg $2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball ^ 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Hospital  and  local  surgeon,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month. .-. $4. 00  and    5. 00 

House  rent,  8  rooms,  per  month $5. 00  and    6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month $8. 00  and  10. 00 

By  the  Clark  Coal  Company. 
On  the  Clark  Coal  Company  Mine,  at  Clarkvilley  McKinley  County,  K.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  48  to  84 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  coal |0. 58 

Driving  main  entrv,  per  yard: 

Double '. 2.00 

Single 1. 50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard : 

Double 2.00 

Single 1.50 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 1. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1. 50 

Turning  rooms 5. 00 

Setting  rough  6-foot  timbers 50 

Setting  timbers  over  8  feet  in  length.     Done  by  company  timbermen. 
W^ages  i)aid : 

Pit  l)osses,  per  day 5. 00 

Machine  men  on  coal-cqtting  machines,  per  day 3. 50 

Heli)er8  on  coal-cutting  machines 3. 25 

Track  layers,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men,  underground 3. 00 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day  .  .• 3. 00 

TeaTii  drivers,  per  day .' 2. 50 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day ^ , .  1. 00 

Stable  boss,  per  day 2. 50 

Electricians,  per  day 3. 00 

Linemen,  per  day 3. 00 

Motorman,  per  day 3. 25 

Engineers,  per  day 3.  (X) 

Boiler  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Weighman,  per  day ; 3. 50 

Tipple  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 'S.nO 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2.  75 

Carpenters,  per  clay 3. 50 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Clark  Coal  Company  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 1 2. 50 

I^mp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctoi*8,  per  month 1. 00 

Blacknmithing,  per  month 1. 01^ 

Hos]>ital,  per  month 50 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month • 5. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 7. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  i)er  month 9. 00 

By  the  Caledonian  Company. 
On  the  Otero  mine,  at  Gallup,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein •. . .feet. -         5 

ining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run $0. 58 
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Driving?  main  entry,  per  yard: 

Single $1.50 

Double 2.00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard: 

Single 1.50 

Double 2.00 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 1.50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard,  single 1.50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 2. 00 

Turning  rooms 4. 00 

Setting  rough  timbers:  Done  by  day  work. 
Wages  paia: 

Track  layers,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  timoermen,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 3.00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Rope  riders,  per  day 3.00 

Bovs  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  day 2.00 

Engineers,  per  month 85.00 

Bouermen,  per  day 2. 00 

Weighmen,  per  day 3.00 

Tipple  men,  per  day '2.00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2.00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3.00 

By  Stephen  Canavan,  Owner. 

On  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine,  at  Gallup,  McKinley  Countyj  N,  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .  5 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run 10.58 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard *. 1. 50 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 1.50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1 .  50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 1.50 

Taming  rooms 4.00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 4.00 

Track  layers,  per  day 3.00 

Company  timoermen,  per  dav 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day ^ ^.00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3.00 

Team  drivers,  per  day 3.00 

Weighman,  per  day i..  3.00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball  -.1 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

By  the  Union  Coal  Company.' 

On  tJie  Union  mine,  at  OaUup,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet..  6 

Minmgcoal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run $0.58 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard: 

Single 1.50 

Double 2.00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard: 

Sii^le 1.50 

Double 2.00 

8032—02 24:                                                               ^  . 
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Narrow  work,  per  yard: 

Single $1.50 

Double 2.00 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard: 

Single 1.50 

Double 2.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard $1. 50  and  2. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 1.50  and  2. 00 

Turning  rooms 4. 00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 90.00 

Track  layers,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men  underground 3. 00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Engineers,  per  day 3. 00 

Weighman,  per  day 3. 00 

Tipple  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  oi  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Union  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 10.05  and  .  10 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

By  the  Rio  Arkiba  Coal  Company. 

On  the  Monero  mincy  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  40 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  coal $0. 65 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 2. 00 

Turning  rooms ' 3.10 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 3. 50 

General  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 3.00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Rope  riders,  per  day 3. 00 

Engineers,  per  day 3. 50 

"Welshman,  per  day 2. 25 

.Tipple  men,  per  day 2. 00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Can>enter8,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Monero  mine: 

Powaer,  per  keg 3. 10 

I^mp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

Rlacksmithing,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 2. 00 

House  rent,  3  roomn,  per  month ' 2. 50 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 5. 00 

By  George  W.  Kutz  &  Co. 

On  the  Kutz  mine,  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein inches..  46 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  shovel  coal $0. 65 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard,  ^2;  and  65  cents  per  ton  for  coal  dug. 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1.50 

Driving  main  sloi^e  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 3. 00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rock,  per  yard 9. 00 

Turning  rooms 3.10 
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Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosees,  per  day $3.50 

Track  layers,  per  Say 3.00 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 60 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 3.00 

En^neefs,  per  day \ 3. 00 

Weighman,  per  day 2. 50 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  Kutz  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 3. 10 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 80 

I.Amp  cotton,  per  ball 10 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

By  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

On  the  CerriUos  anthracite  A  No.  ^8  mine,  at  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County,  N,  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  34 

Mining  cgal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0.90 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 3. 25 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2.25 

Driving  crosscuts: 

Room 1.50 

Entry 2.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 6.00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 2.25 

Turning  rooms 8. 00 

Setting  rou^h  7-foot  timbers 1.00 

Setting  timbers  over  9  feet  in  length 2. 00 

Wages  paid : 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3.00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2.  75 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 2.  75 

General  company  men,  per  day $1.50  to  2.00 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2.  75 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day $2.00  to  2.50 

Single-mule  drivers,  per  day 2.60 

Team  drivere,  per  day 2.  75 

Rope  riders,  per  day 2. 80 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  day ^ 2.00 

Engineers,  per  day 3.00 

Firemen,  per  day 2. 1 0 

Weighman,  per  month 75.00 

Tipple  men,  per  day $1.50  to  1.75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2. 50 

Carpenters,  per  aay 3.00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners,  at  the  anthracite  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  Ik)x 25 

De^luctions: 

Blacksmithine:,  per  month 50 

Hospital  and  local  surgeon,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6.00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

House  rent,  5  rooms,  per  month 10.00 

On  the  CerriUos  anthracite  B  SS  mine,  at  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches..  48 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0.90 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard -ji---  3:^ 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard i 
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Driving  crosscuts: 

Room ' $1.50 

Entry 2.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 6. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 2. 25 

Turning  rooms,  each 8. 00 

Setting  rough  7-foot  timbers 1. 00 

Setting  timbers  over  9  feet  in  length 2. 00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 75 

(Company  timbermen,  per  day 2. 75 

General  company  men,  per  day .* 2. 75 

Company  men  underground,  per  day ^ 2.  75 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2. 75 

Rope  riders,  per  day 2. 80 

Engineers,  per  day 2. 75 

Boiler  men,  per  day 2. 10 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 50 

Hospital  and  local  surgeon,  per  month 1. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6.00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

House  rent,  5  rooms,  per  month .* 10. 00 

On  the  CerriUos  bituminous  mine  at  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mea: 

Thickness  of  vein inches . .  36-42 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 80 

Thickness  of  vein inches.  -  42-46 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 75 

Thickness  of  vein  from  46  incnes  up. 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run 70 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 3. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 1.75 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard: 

Room '. 1. 50 

Entry 2.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 6. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 2.25 

Turning  rooms 8. 00 

Setting  rough  7-foot  timbers 1.00 

Setting  timbers  over  9  feet  in  length 2.00 

Wac^  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100.00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3.00 

Shotfirers 3.00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2.75 

Company  timbermen,  per  day - 2.75 

General  company  men,  per  diy,  from $1.50  to  2.00 

Company  men  underground,  per  day 2.75 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day,  from $2.25  to  2.50 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2.60 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2.75 

Rope  riders,  per  dav 2.80 

Boys  attending  to  aoors,  perday $1.00  to  1.25 

Stable  boss,  per  day 2.00 

Engineers,  per  day 3.00 

Firemen,  per  day 2. 10 

Weighman,  per  month 75. 00 

Tipple  men,  per  day $1.50  to  1.75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day ---^. 3.00 
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Wages  paid — Ck>ntinued. 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day $2.50 

Carpenters,  per  day 3.00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners: 

Powder, per  keg 2.50 

Ijamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton ,  per  ball 05 

Sqaibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Blacksmithin^, per  month  ...*. 50 

Hospital  and  local  surgeon,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month ^ 6.00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

House  rent,  5  rooms,  per  month 10.00 

By  the  Casthagb  Coal  Company. 

On  (he  Carthage  minef  at  Carthage^  Socorro  County ,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet..  5 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  coal $0. 80 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 5.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rockj  per  yard $8. 00  and  10. 00 

Setting  tinabers  is  all  done  by  company  men  paid  by  day's  work. 
Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  perday 3.00 

Fire  bosses,  perday 3.00 

Shotfirers,  perday 3.00 

Track  layers,  per  day 3.00 

Company  timbermen,  perday 3.00 

General  company  men,  perday 2.25 

Company  men  undei^ground,  per  day 2. 25 

Aflsistants  to  company  men,  per  day 1.76 

Single  mule  drivers,  perday ; 2.00 

Team  drivers,  perday 2.00 

Rope  riders,  perday 2.50 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2. 00 

Stable  boss,  perday 1.60 

Engineers,  perday 3.00 

Weighman,  perday 2.00 

Tipple  men,  per  day 2.00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  perday 1.50 

•   Carpenters,  peroay 3.00 

Prices  oi  powder  and  supplies  for  miners: 
No  powder  used. 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05. 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 50 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  permonth 1 4.00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  permonth 6.00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8.00 

By  Emerson  &  Allaire. 

Oi  the  Emerson  mine,  at  Carthage^  Socorro  County,  N,  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein inches..  78 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0.60 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  perday 3.00 

Company  men  undeigroimd,  per  day 1.60 

Roperiders,  perday 1.60 

Engineers,  perday 3.00 

Tipple  men,  perday 1.25 
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Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners: 

No  powder  used. 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon ." |0. 75 

LAmp  cotton ,  per  ball 05 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

Production  of  coke  in  New  Mexico  for  thefjtcal  year  ending  June  30,  190S, 


Name  of  ovens. 

Number  of 
tons. 

5,612 

19,900 

500 

Estimated 

value  per 

ton  of  2.000 

pounds. 

Value  of 

product  at 

ovens. 

At  the  ovens  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Gardiner,  N.  Mex. 

(The  coal  from  which  this  coke  was  made  was  mined  from 
Blossburg  mines  Nos.  2  and  3.) 
The  ovens  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  at  Waldo,  Santa  Fe 

County,  N.  Mex.,  were  operated  261.3  days  and  produced 

(The  coal  from  which  this  coke  was  made  was  mined  at  Stark- 
ville,  Las  Animas  County,  Colo.) 
At  the  PccoH  mine  in  San  Miguel  County,  N.  Mex.,  coke  was 

madp  in  dirt  pits;  amount  produced 

«2.25 
2,25 
2.25 

n2,e07.00 

44,475.00 

1,125.00 

Total 

58,207.00 

Table  showing  statistics  of  the  coal  mining  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190iS. 


Name  of  mine. 

Number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed 
under- 
ground. 

Number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed 
outside. 

Total 
number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of  boys 

em- 
ployed 
unaer- 
ground. 

Number 
of  boys 

em- 
ployed 
ouUdde. 

Total 
number 
of  boys 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of  daj's 
mine 
ooerated 
during 
fuical 
year. 

Colfax  County. 

Raton   Coal  and  Coke   Co.'s 
mines: 
Blossburg  mines,  Nos.  1,2, 

180 

81 

4 

1 
2 

1 

48 
150 

228 

281 

4 

1 
2 

1 

14 
2 

3 

5 

2 

1 
1 
1 

17 

7 

2 

1 
1 
1 

300 

Dawson  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 
Dawson  mines,  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3 

60 

Raton  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 

Climax 

260 

Sugarlte 

201 

Llewefiyn  mine 

300 

Turner  mine 

100 

Total 

269 

198 

467 

16 

W 

29 

Lincoln  County. 

New  Mexico  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 

Capltan  No.  1  mine 

Capltan  No.  4  mine 

58 

65 

7 

4 

9 
7 
o 

1 

67 
72 
9 
5 

3 
2 

8 
2 

308 

302 

Capitan  No.  7  mine 

Old  Abe  mine 

150 

1 

1 

160 

Total 

134 

19 

153 

5 

1 

6 

McKinley  County. 

American  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 
Weaver 

150 
100 
80 

61 
113 
40 
8 
9 
4 

30 
30 
20 

23 
25 
2 
8 

1 
1 

180 
130 
100 

84 
138 
42 
11 
10 
5 

5 
3 
3 

1 

6  . 

3 

3 

j 

262 

Galup 

Catafta 

203 

155 

Caledonian  Coal  Co.'s  mines: 
Otero 

178 

Clark  Coal  Co.'s  mine 

.      12 

2 

14 

280 

Rocky  Cliff  mine 

240 

Union  mine 

1 

1 

2 
1 

150 

Stewart  mine 

IHO 

Casna  mine 

180 

Total 

565 

135 

700 

24 

3 

27 

Rio  Arriba  County. 
Monero  mine 

22 
10 
4 

7 
3 
2 

29 
13 
6 

3 

3I 

278 

Kutz  mine 

2X* 

McBroom  mine 

1 

180 

ToUl 

86 

12 

48 

3 

8  1 

;v 

-g 
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ToMe  shotcing  ttaiiglics  of  the  coed  mining  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for 
fiaoal  year  ending  June  SO,  190^ — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 

Number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed 
under- 
ground. 

Number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed 

ouUdde. 

Total 
number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of  bo)'s 

em- 
ployed 
under- 
ground. 

Number 
Number      Total      of  days 
of  boys  1  number       mine 

em-    "1  of  boys    operated 
ployed         em-        during 
outside.  1  ployed.       fiscal 
1                     year. 

Santa  Ft  County. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.'s 
mines: 
Cerrllloa  anthracite  ••28". 
Anthracite  B,  No.  33 

45 
11 
71 
14 

12 
2 
21 

1 

57 
13 
92 
15 

1 

1 

2 

296 
218 
256 
800 

Cenrilloe  bituminous  •♦  27  •' . 
Block  coal  mine 

4 

1                 5 

Total 

San  Juan  County. 
SftAvenif  mine. ............. 

141 

36 

177 

5 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

280 

Thomas  mine 

Total 

Oirthagemlne 

3 

3 

80 
4 

6 

1 
3 

36 
5 

276 

90 

250 

Duffv  mine. 

L... 

Fmirierpon  mine 

18 

21 

1 

Total 

52 

10 

62 

Summary  qftotaU for  countiet  as 
per  headings  at  tops  f\f  columns. 

Colfax  County 

269 
134 
565 

36 

141 

8 

52 

' 

198 
19 

136 
12 
36 

467 
153 
700 

48 

177 

3 

62 

16 

6 

24 

13 

1 
3 

29 

6 

27 

Lincoln  County 

McKinley  County 

Rio  Arriba  County 

8 
5 

3 
7 

Santa  Fe  County 

2 

San  Juan  County 

Socorro  County.'. 

10 

::::::::::|::::.;::.: 

Total  for  Territory  of 
New  Mexico 

1,200 

410 

1,610 

»i 

19 

7.! 

1 

Name  of  mine. 

r 

Net 
product. 

Kindo 

fcoaL 
run . . . 

! 

0 

> 
< 

4 

of 

£stimated 
value  of 

net  output 

for  fiscal 

year. 

hi 

ill 

>0 

a>  C  aft 

III 

> 

Co^ax  County. 

Baton  Coal  and  Coke  Co.'s 
mines: 
Blossbuxv  mines,  Noe. 

235,022 
17,526 

7,411 
805 

2,600 
600 

7,004 

326 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

228,618 
17,200 

7,411 
805 

2,500 
500 

Mine 

10 

9251,479.80 

18,920.00 

5,253.00 

1.544.50 

2,500.00 

500.00 

1.  2.  3.  and  4 
Dawson  Fuel  < Jo.'s  mines: 

Dawson  mines,  Nos.  1, 

•  2,  and  3. 
Raton  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 

Climax 

1 
do '  1.10 

do 70+ 

Lump 1.86+ 

do.;....    1.00 

do 1.00 



Su^arite 

Llewellyn  mine 

Turner  mine 

Total 

264,364 

7,330 

257,034 

2W,  197. 30 

Mine  run . . . 

Lincoln  County. 

New   Mexico    Fuel    Co.'s 
mines: 

Capitan,  No.  1  mine 

Capitan,  No.  4  mine. . . . 
Capitan.  No.  7  mine. . . . 

Old  Abe  mine 

54,417 
60,978 
4,116 
2,391 

1,363 
1,669 

53,054 
59,309 
4,116 
2,391 

9.00 

106,108.00 

118,618.00 

8,232.00 

4,782.00 

do 2.66 

do 2.00 

do 1  2.00 

None. 

Total 

121.002 

3,0R2 

118  870 

287, 740. 00 

= 

— 

— . 

==M 
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Table  showing  statUtics  of  the  coal  mining  indvstry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  fi^cfU 
year  ending  June  SO,  1902 — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


McKinley  County. 

American  Fuel  Co.'smlnes: 

Weaver 

Gallup 

Catalpa 

Caledonian  OmX  Co.'s 
mines: 

Otero 


Clark  Coal  Co.'s  mine. 

Rocky  Cliff  mine 

Union  mine 


Stewart  mine . 
Casnamine... 


Total 

Rio  Arriba  County. 


Monero  mine  . 
Kutxmine 


McBroommlne 

Total , 

Santa  Ft  County. 

Colorado   Fuel  and  Iron 
Co.'s  mines: 
CerrilloB  anthracite 

»«28." 
Anthracite  B,  No.  83... 
Cerrlllos     bituminous 
"27." 
Block  Coal  mine 


Total 

San  Juan  County. 


Stevens  mine . 
Thomas  mine . 


Total. 


Socorro  County. 


Carthage  mine... 

Duffy  mine 

Emmerson  mine . 


Total. 


S  to 


191,093 
80,733 
62,214 


51,656 


137,600 
26,400 
6, 390  Screen- 


6,000 
560 


661,436 


30,600 
15,000 

6,000 


60,600 


41,798 

6,635 
62,423 

2,610 


103.461 


1,100 
400 


1,600 


20,375 
1.391 
7,915 


Summary  qf  MaUifor  court- 
ties  as  per  headings  at  tops 
qf  columns.  \ 


Colfax  County ,  264,364 

Lincoln  County '  121,902 

McKinley  County '  561,436 

Rio  Arriba  County 1  50,600 

Santa  Fe  County I  103,461 

San  Juan  County I  1,500 

Socorro  County '  29,681 


Total  for  Territory  of  ll,  132, 944 
New  Mexico.  , 


11 

< 


1,294 
4,167 
1,874 


1,800      49,756 


2,500 
None. 


Ings. 
None. 
None. 


11,136 


-  600 
Screen- 
ings. 
None, 


600 


6,867 

None. 
2,569 

None. 


8,426 


None, 
None. 


375 
None. 
None. 


375 


Net 
product. 


Kind  of  coal. 


189,799 
76,566 
60,840 


136,000 

26,400 

6,390 

6,000 
560 


iR.O.M.and 

lump. 
Mine  run... 

....do 

Lump  and 

nut." 

....do 

Lump 


660,301 


30,000 
16,000 

6,000 


Mine  run . . . 
aR.O.M.and 

lump. 
Mine  run . . . 


60,000 


35,936 

6,636 
49,864 

2,610 


95,036 


1,100 
400 


1,500 


20,000 
1,391 
7,91ft 


29,306 


7.! 

3,032 

11,135 

600 

8,426 

None. 

375 


30,898 


267,034 
11^,870 
550,301 
50,000 
95,035 
1,500 
29,306 


1,102,046 


Mine  run . 
....do.... 
....do.... 


§1 


$L35 
1.45 
1.36 


L50 


Anthracite . 

....do 

a  R.O.M.,  bi- 
tuminous. 
..do 


•Mine  run. 
..do.... 


Mine  run  . . . 

....do... 

....do... 


L86 
1.78+ 

L40 
2.00 


1.4A+ 
1.60 


1.40 


2.75 


2.75 
1.50 


2.60 


1.25 
1.25 


1.30 
1.40 
1.40 


Estimated  i§B*  8 
value  of   .Sigx 

netoutput  iZ« 

for  fiscal     rSS 

year.       f  5  | 


$256,228.65 
111,020.70 
82,134.00 


74,634.00 

200,000.00 
35,640.00 
11,426.00 

7,000.00 
1,100.00 


779,182.36 


44,000.00 
22,600.00 

7,000.00 


73,600.00 


98,824.00 

18,246.25 
74,781.00 

6,526.00 


198,376.25 


1,375.00 
600.00 


1,875.00. 


26,000.00,. 
1,947.401. 
11,081.00' 


89.028.40'. 


IS 


a  us 

Gfl  B  — 


1,196.5023. 
,740.0010. 
1,182,35149. 
t,  500. 00  5. 
i,  376. 25  9. 
,875.00]  . 
1,028,00'  2. 


334 1803, 00(^ 

7'V9 

565  "i02,"566 

466       1.000 

132 

132 

610!      8,500 


1,609, 898. 90^99. 988 


715.000 


aR.  O.  M.  means  run  of  mine,  or  mine  run,  and  is  only  used  in  this  Territory  in  describing  grade 
of  bituminous  coal.    All  anthracite  is  sized,  from  lump,  to  pea  sizes. 
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Table  thawing  name  ofrmne^  method  ofioorh'ng,  power  iisedy  efficiency  in  horaepower,  and 

ventilation. 


Name  of  mine. 


Colfax  County: 
filoasbuig  mines. 


Sugarite  and  Climax . 


'  Llewellyn 

Turner 

DawBon  mines,  Nos. 
1.  2,  and  8. 


Method  of  working. 


Power  used. 


Drift,  double  entrj" ,  room 

and  pillar. 
Drift,  single  entry,  room 

and  pillar. 


.do. 
.do. 


Willow  mines. 


Drift,  double  entry,  room 
and  pillar. 


Electricity. 
Horses 


Horses 

pSlectricity.. 
Steam 


.do. 


Lincoln  County: 

Akem  mines,  Nos.  1 

and  4. 
014  Abe 


McKinley  County: 
Catalpa 


.do. 


Qallnp.. 
Weaver. 


Thatcher . 


Otero 

W.  A.  Clark  mine 
BockyCUff 


Union . 


Slope,  single  entry,  room 
and  pillar. 

Slope,  double  entry,  room 
and  pillar. 


.do, 


Drift,  double  entry,  rib 

and  room. 
Slope,  double  entry,  room 

and  pillar. 

....do:. 

do 

Drift,  single  entry,  room 

and  piflar. 
Slope,  aouble  entry,  room 

and  pillar. 
Stewart !  Drift,  single  entry,  room 

and  pillar. 
Casna Slope,  single  entry,  room 

and  pillar. 


Rio  Arriba  Countv: 

Monero,  Nos.  I  and  2. 

Kuts 

McBroom 

Stnta  Fe  County: 

Cer rill 08  (bitumi- 
nous). 

Cerrlllos  (anthracite) 
Anthracite,  B  No.  33. 
Block  coal  mine. . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


Sqcoito  Comity: 

Carthage,  Nos.  3and4 

Duffy 

Bmmerson 


Slope  and  2  back  slopes, 
double  cross  entries, 
room  and  pillar. 

do 

do, 


Slope,  single  entry,  room 
and  pillar. 


Total  efficiency  in 
horsepower. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


r 


Large  plant  being 
Installed. 


Steam 

Horse  whim.. 


Steam . 


.....do 

Steam  for  tipple  and 

fan. 
Steam 


.....do 

Electricity. 
Horses 


Steam  ., 
Horses., 
....do.. 


Effici- 
ency of 

ma- 
chinery 
in  horse- 
power. 


Steam . 
....do. 
Horses. 


Steam     and   com- 
pressed air. 


do 

Compressed  air. 
Horse  whim.... 


do , 

Horses 

Gasoline  engine 


560 


160 
260 


200 


290 


815 
110 


274 


111 
500 


20 


860 


200 
40 


25 


8,600 


Ventilation. 


Exhaust  fan. 

Furnace. 

Air  shaft. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fans    ordered 
from  manufac- 
turers. 


Exhaust  fan. 
Air  shaft 

Exhaust  fan. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Furnace* 

Do. 

Furnace. 

Air  shafts. 


Natural. 
Furnace. 
Natural. 

Exhaust  fan. 


Do. 

Do. 

Air  shaft. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Directory  of  New  Mexico  coal  mines  and  management  in  charge^  1902, 


Name  of  mine. 


Name  of  owner. 


Name  of  manager  or  super- 
I  intendent. 


Post^ffice. 


Colfiax  County: 


SSSS^S'^ii.NiiiW^n  cool  and  Coke 
1,2,8,4.  I    ^- 


Climax  mine 

Sugaritemine 

Llewellyn Thomas  Llewellyn . 


Raton  Fuel  Co. 


J.  Van    Houton.    general 
manager. 

A.  P.  Oamer,  superintend- 
ent. 

Joseph   Curran,    assistant 

superintendent. 
/A.  L.  Hobbs,  general  mana- 
ger. 

hos.  Llewellyn,  superin- 
tendent. 


Tho 


Raton,  N.Mex. 
Gardiner,  N.Mex. 
Do. 

JRaton,  N.Mex. 
Do. 
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Directory  of  New  Mexico  coal  mines  and  management  in  charge,  1902 — CJontinued. 


Name  of  mine. 


Name  of  owner. 


Name  of  manager  or  super- 
intendent. 


Postofflce. 


Colfax  County— Cont'd. 

Dawson  mines,  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  8. 


Turner  mine 

Lincoln  County: 

Capitan  mines,  Nos.  1 
and  4. 

Old  Able  Coal  Mine... 

McKlnley  County: 


Gallup  mine.. 
Weaver  mine. 


Catalpa  mine. . 
Clark  Coal  Co . 


Otero  mine 

Thatcher  mine . 


Rocky  Cliff... 
Union  mfne  .. 
Stewart  mine. 


Casnamine  , 


Rio  Arriba  County: 
Monero  mines,  Nos. 

and  2. 
Kutzmine 


McBroom's  mine 

Santa  Fe  County: 

Cerrillos  bituminous, 
Cerrllloe  anthracite, 
and  anthracite  B 
No.  83. 

Block  coal  mine 


JDawson  Fuel  Co. 
John  F.  Turner. . 


fW.  P.  Thompson,  general 
I    manager. 

iGeo.T.  Peart,  superintend- 
l    ent. 

John  F.  Turner,   superin- 
tendent. 


}n.  Mex.  Fuel  Co  . 
Old  Abe  Co 


r, 

iJa 
I    t 


^American  Fuel  Co. 


....do 

Clark  Coal  Co. 


Icaledonlan  Coal  Co . . . 


Stephen  Canavan  . 
Union  Coal  Co 


Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rwy. 

Co..  William  Stewart, 

lessee. 
Andrea  Casna 


Pecos  coal  mine 

J.  Akers  &  Co.  mine  . . . 

Pennsylvania    Devel- 
opment Co.  mines. 
Socorro  County: 

Carthage  mines,  Nos. 
8  and  4. 

Duffy  miue 

Emmerson  mine 

S.A.F.mlne 

San  Juan  County: 

Bruce  mine 

Thomas  mine 


Rio  Arriba  Coal  Co 

Geo.W.Kutz&Co 

J.  H.  Crist,  lessee 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Co. 

Estate  of  Leonard  Lew- 
isohn. 

J.L.  Wells 

J.  Akers  &  Co 

Pennsylvania  Develop- 
ment Co. 


Carthage  Coal  Co 


Robt.  Duffy  &  Co 

Emmerson  &  Allaire  . . 
San  Antonio  Fuel  Co. . 


Morgan  mine. 
Stevens  mine. 


R.E.  Bruce 

W.H.  Thomas.. 

George  Morgan. 

E.S.  Young 


.  P.  Thompson,  general 

manager. 
James  McCartney,  superln- 
[    tendent. 
J  no.   Y.    Hewitt,    general 

manager. 

John  T.  Kebler,  general 
manager. 

Thomas  Pattison,  division 
superintendent. 

Hugh  McGinn,  mlnesuper- 

.    intendent. 

Same  officers  as  above 

W.  L.  Bretherton,  agent 

Alex.  Bowie,  general  man- 
ager. 

Jno.  Stewart,  superintend- 
ent. 

Stephen  Canavan,  general 
manager. 

Wm.  McVickers,  general 
manager. 

Wm.  Stewart,  superintend- 
ent. 

Andrea  Casna,  superin- 
tendent. 

J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager. 

Geo.  W.   Kutz,  general 

manager. 
J.  H.  Crist,  superintendent. . 

[Jno.    T.    Kebler,   general 
J    manager. 

iGus.  J.  Johnson,  superin- 
l    tendent. 

Richard  S.  McCaffrey,  agent 

J.  L.  Wells,  superintendent . 

J.  Akers,  agent 

W.  8.  Hopewell,  manager . . . 


Dawson,  N.  Mex. 
Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Capitan,  N.  Mex. 

White    Oaks.  N. 
Mex. 

Boston    Building. 

Denver. 
Gallup.  N.  Mex. 

Gibson,  N.  Mex. 


A.  H.  Hilton,  general  man- 
ager. 
Robt.  Duffy,  superintendent 
C.  B.  Allaire,  manager . . . 
Robert  Law,  manager. .. 


R.  E.  Bruce,  superintendent 

W.  H.  Thomas,  superin- 
tendent. 

George  Morgan,  superin- 
tendent 

Thos.  Evans,  lessee  and 
operator. 


CI 


Clarkville.N.Mex. 

allup.  N.  Mex. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Monero,  N.  Mex. 

Lumberton,  N. 

Mex. 
Monero,  N.  Mex. 

Boston    Building, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

San  Pedro,  N.Mex. 

Cenilloe,N.Mex. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Albuquerque,    M. 
Mex. 

San    Antonio,  N. 

Mex. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jewett,N.Mex. 
La  Plata.  N.  Mex. 

Do. 

Fruitland.N.Mex. 


lAsl  offaUd  accidents  in  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1902, 


Date  of 
accident 


1901. 
July      9 

19 

24 


Name  of  victim. 


John  Tieman... 
Testugo  Tetshai 
JohnFarmo' 


Name  of  mine. 


Clark  Coal  Company's  mine, 

Clarkville.  N.  Mex. 
Weaver  mine, Gibson.  N.  Mex.. 


Cerrillos     bituminous 
Madrid,  N.  Mex. 


mine, 


Cause  of  accident 


Falling  rock  in  room. 

Returned  to  room  where  lighted 

shot  exploded. 
Refused  to  leave  room  when 

shot  waa^red.      | 
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Lifft  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico  j  etc, — Continued. 


Date  of  i 
accident.; 


Name  of  victim. 


190L 
Aug.    26 

Sept.    18 

24 

Dec     10 

1902. 
Feb.      1 

1 

^1 

10  I 
24 

Apr.     21 

24 

90 

80 
May     19 


Ja%  Sanchez 

Anton  Visconti 

Edward  Norton 

A.  Fentchtonger  ... 

Mike  Chlffredo 

Alberto  Antonuccl . 
Baselio  Darigheia. . . 

R.  Klhara 

Fred  Delaney 

Theodore  Johanna. . 

Matthew  Briggs 

William  Webster... 

iMYld  Thompson. . . 
Henri  Flora 


Name  of  mine. 


Cenillos  anthracite  mine,  Mad- 
rid, N.  Mex. 
Weaver  mine,  Gibeon,  N.  Mex  . 

Monero  mine,  Monero,  N.  Mex. 

BlosBbuiig  No.  4  mine,  Gardi- 
ner, N.  Mex. 

Cerrillofi  bituminous  mine, 
Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

do 

BlowbuiK  No.  4  mine,  Gardi- 
ner, N.  Mex. 

Weaver  mine,  Gibson,  N  Mex  . 

Anthracite  B.  No.  33  mine, 
Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

Capitan  No.  4  mine,  Capltan, 
N.  Mex. 

Bloraburg  No.  4  mine,  Gardi- 
ner, N.  Mex. 

Capltan  No.  4  mine,  Qapitan, 
N.  Mex. 

....do 

Blossburg  No.  4  mine,  Gardi- 
ner, N.  Mex.  I 


Cause  of  accident. 


Falling  rock  while  pushing  car 

from  room. 
Falling  rock,  driving  main  air 

course. 
Cable  broke;  deceased  struck  by 

the  trip. 
Fall  of  roc'k  in  room. 


Suffocated  by  smoke  from  mine 
fire. 
Do. 
Fall  of  rock  in  face  of  entry. 

Fall  of  rock  in  room. 
Fell  in  front  of  loaded  trip  out- 
side of  mine. 
Fall  of  rock  in  face  of  room. 

Fell  In  front  of  electric  motor: 

was  run  over. 
Fall  of  rock  in  room. 

Do. 
Returned   to  investigate  slow 
shot,  which  exploded,  killing 
him. 


There  was  reported  to  me  as  United  States  mine  inspector  the  fore- 
going detailed  17  accidents  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902. 
A  summary  of  the  cause  to  which  the  fatalities  were  attributed  is  as 
follows:  Bv  fall  of  rock,  9;  returned  to  room  before  shot  exploded,  2; 
suffocated  by  smoke  from  mine  fire,  2;  fell  in  front  of  electric  motor, 
1;  fell  in  front  of  loaded  trip,  outside,  1;  cable  broke  and  no  drag  on 
trip,  struck  by  trip,  1;  refused  to  leave  room  when  shot  was  fired,  1. 
Total,  17. 

Table  showing  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost. 


i 

County.                                             ' 

Tons  of  coal 
mined. 

Lives 
lost. 

Number  of 
tons  of  coal 

mined  for 
each  life  lost. 

Colfax 

264,364 
121,902 
561,436 

50,600 

108,461 

1,500 

29.681 

4 
3 
4 

1 
5 

66,091 

Lincoln 

40,684 

IfnKinlpr  .  , .  

140,369 

Rio  Arriba 

50,600 

Santa  Fe * 

20,602.2 

^n  Juan    

Socorro 

Total 

1,132,944 

17 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  in  New  Mexico  daring  fiscal  year 1, 132, 944 

Total  nmnber  of  lives  lost  during  fiscal  year 1 17 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  for  each  life  lost 66,643.76 

New  mines  opened  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190S, 
Eleven  new  mines  were  opened  daring  the  year,  as  follows: 

COLFAX   COUNTY. 

Willow  mine,  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  owner;  4  openings,  equivalent  to  4 
new  mines, 
Dawson  mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Dawson  Fuel  Company,  owner. 
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Turner  mine,  John  F.  Turner,  owner. 

Sugarite  No.  2  mine,  Raton  Fuel  Company,  owner. 

SANTA   PE  COUNTY. 

Pecos  coal  mine,  W.  L.  Wells,  owner. 

SOCORRO   COUNTY. 

Emmerson  mine,  Allaire  &  Emmerson,  owners. 

Mines  abandoned  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1902, 
Four  mines  were  abandoned  during  the  year,  as  follows: 

COLFAX   COUNTY. 

Bloflsburg  No.  2  mine;  cause,  low  coal,  faults,  and  rolls. 
Blossburg  No.  5  mine;  cause,  worked  out. 
Blossburg  No.  8  mine;  cause,  worked  out. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Mine  No.  7^,  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex. ;  cause,  coal  seam  interrupted  by  igneous  uplift. 
Operation  temporarily  suspended. 

M*KINLEY  COUNTY. 

Operations  have  been  temporarily  and  indefinitely  suspended  upon  the  following 
mines  in  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. : 

Thatcher  mine;  cause,  lack  of  demand  for  product. 

Union  mine;  cause,  tipple  burned;  small  demand  for  product  would  not  joatify 
rebuilding. 

Catalpa  mine;  lack  of  demand  for  product. 

Grail  up  mine;  tipple  burned  and  fire  in  mine;  fire  under  complete  control  and 
new  tipple  and  macninery  in  course  of  construction. 

NONFATAL  ACXJIDENTS. 

Twenty-five  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported  to  this  office  during 
the  fiscal  year.  As  I  know  of  accidents  of  this  degree  having  occurred 
at  other  mines  than  those  reporting,  and  am  certain  that  this  is  an 
incomplete  list,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  managers  of 
the  mines  where  these  accidents  occurred  to  publish  the  list,  while 
others  would  make  a  more  creditable  showing  who  have  declined  to 
report  such  accidents,  as  there  is  no  specific  requirement  to  do  so  In 
the  law,  hence  I  refrain  from  reporting  details  for  publication. 

RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Blossburg  No.  4  Mine. 

DecemfJberlO^  1901, — A.  Fentchtonger,  age  46  years,  a  miner;  nativity, 
Austrian;  was  instantly  killed  in  Blossburg  mine  No.  4,  at  Gardiner, 
N.  Mex.,  entrv  No.  7,  room  No.  24,  on  the  10th  day  of  December, 
1901,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.  Had  been  in  employment  of  company  seven 
months;  was  married;  number  in  family,  3.  Residence  of  family, 
Austria.  He  had  been  an  efficient  man  and  was  temperate.  Body 
sent  to  hospital  and  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Lyon.     Cause  of  accident: 
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He  was  cutting  a  prop  for  length  to  stand  under  the  roof  that  fell; 
while  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  prop  the  rock  fell  on  him,  crushing  his 
life  out 

REPORT  OF  coroner's  JURY. 

A.  Fentchtonger  came  to  his  death  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
December,  1901,  by  reason  of  a  fall  of  rock  in  Gardiner  mine,  caused 
by  his  own  negle<it  > 

Joshua  Willis, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
W.  L.  Hall, 
Joseph  Chianali, 
August  Pinamonte, 
Ray  Rinchart, 
Ambrose  Cox, 
Peter  Salack, 


Jury, 


Bloshburo  Xo.  4  Mine. 


February  ^,  1902, — Baselio  Darigheis,  age  18  years;  nativity,  Aus- 
trian; occupation,  miner;  was  kiUed  in  Blossburg  mine  No.  4,  at 
Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  in  No.  4  right  entry,  at  face,  on  the  4th  day  of 
Februarv,  1902,  at  about  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  Cause  of  accident: 
Baselio  £)arigheis  was  killed  by  fall  of  rock  while  loading  a  car  at  face 
of  entry.  About  ten  minutes  before  the  driver  warned  him  of  the 
danger,  the  answer  he  gave  the  driver  was  that  the  roof  was  all  right. 
He  was  killed  in  ten  minutes  after. 

report  op  coroner's  jury. 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jurors,  who  sat  upon 
the  inquest,  held  this  4th  daj^  of  February,  1902,  on  the  body  of 
Baselio  Darigheis,  found  dead  m  precinct  24  of  the  county  of  CoHax, 
find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  his  own  neglect  by  a  fall 
of  rock  in  Blossburg  mine,  in  the  fourth  right  entry,  about  8.30  a.  m. 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1902. 

I  Joshua  Willis, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Charles  Pearge, 
John  Barry, 
Walter  Oliver, 
J.  W.  Harris, 
Thos.  Flanagan, 
Peter  McSperan, 
M.  Plunkett, 
Stanly  Kurtticus, 
Aleo  Haddon, 

Jwry. 
Blossburg  Mine  No.  4. 

April  24^  1902. — Mathew  Briggs,  age  17;  nativity,  negro;  occupa- 
tion, nipper;  was  injured  in  main  entry  of  No.  4  mine  on  the  24th  day  of 
April,  1902,  at  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Cause:  He  was  riding  in  the 
front  end  of  the  electric  motor,  coming  upgrade  with  a  trip  of  loaded 
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cars,  and  in  getting  off  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  across  the  track  in 
front  of  motor,  the  front  end  catching  him  and  crushing  his  hipjs  and 
legs,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  two  hours  after  accident. 

Blossburo  Mine  No.  4. 

May  19^  1902. — Henri  Flora,  age  33;  nativity,  Austrian;  occupa- 
tion, coal  miner,  was  injured  in  mine  No.  4  at  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  in 
room  No.  1,  on  the  19th  da}^  of  May,  1902,  at  about  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
He  had  both  legs  and  left  arm  broken  in  several  places,  body  cut  and 
bruised.  He  died  thirty  minutes  after  the  accident.  He  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  for  two  years,  and  had  been  an  eflScient 
and  temperate  man.  His  brother  was  in  Gardiner  at  the  time,  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  in  Austria.  Cause  of  accident:  He  had  pre- 
pared two  shot^  in  his  room  and  lit  them,  then  went  out  on  the  entry. 
He  waited  until  one  went  off,  and  as  they  were  close  together  he  sup- 
posed that  the  first  shot  had  blown  the  other  one  out.  The  room  was 
only  in  15  feet,  and  he  had  just  got  up  to  the  face  when  the  other  shot 
went  off  with  above  results. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Capitan  Mine  No.  4. 

Aj^ril  ^i,  iPO^.— Theodore  Johanns,  age  about  30  years;  nativity, 
German;  occupation,  miner,  was  killed  m  No.  4  mine  at  North  Capi- 
tan, N.  Mex.,  m  second  dip,  room  No.  6,  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1902,  at  about  8  o'clock  a.  m.  His  right  side  and  base  of  skull  were 
crushed  in.  All  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  broken  anteriorly.  Both 
bones  of  each  leg  broken.  He  had  been  with  the  company  three 
weeks;  was  a  widower  with  two  children.  He  had  a  brother  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  deceased  was  an  efficient  and  temperate  man. 
Cause  of  accident:  Judging  from  the  position  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  he  was  engaged  in  putting  up  a  crossbar  about  6  feet  from 
face  of  room,  when  about  12  or  14  inches  of  draw  slate,  almost  across 
the  entire  width  of  room,  suddenly  became  loosened  and  fell,  breaking 
into  pieces  from  60  to  200  pounds  in  weight  and  completely  covering 
him.  He  had  been  repeatedly  warned  of  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  roof  by  the  mine  boss,  and  the  day  prev'ious  (working  day)  was 
cautioned,  and  had  chalk  mark  made  on  roof  b}^  the  mine  boss,  show- 
ing where  he  should  set  temix)rary  props  until  this  crossbar  was 
placed  in  position.     This  he  failed  to  do,  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

coroner's  verdict,  precinct  no.  9. 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury,  who  sat  u]X)n  the 
inquest  held  this  21st  day  of  April,  1902,  on  the  body  of  Theo.  Johanns, 
found  in  precinct  No.  9,  County  of  Lincoln,  and  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  find  that  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  a  fall  of 
slate  in  mine  No.  4,  operated  by  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company  at 
North  Capitan  in  said  county,  due  to  his  own  negligence  in  timbering. 

Am^il  30^  1902. — William  Webster,  aged  35  years,  miner,  was  killed 
in  No.  4  mine  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  in  fourth  right  entry  room  No.  9^, 
on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1902,  at  about  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  having  his 
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skull  crushed.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  about 
two  years,  was  manned,  his  wife  living  in  North  Capitan.  "He  was  an 
efficient  man  and  was  temperate.  Cause  of  accident:  The  deceased  evi- 
dently left  the  face  of  his  room  where  he  had  been  at  work  and  went 
down  the  track  about  25  feet,  where  he  sat  down.  The  rock  overhead 
suddenly  became  loosened  and  fell  on  him,  killing  him  instantly.  He 
no  doubt  considered  that  the  rock  was  safe,  as  onlv  a  short  time  before 
the  accident  occurred  his  attention  was  called  to  the  probability  of  the 
rock  falling,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  "all  right. "  This  rock  "showed 
a  slip  or  crevasse  running  on  one  side,  but  appeared  solid  on  the  other 
side. 

If  deceased  had  placed  a  timber  under  this  rock  it  would  have  been 
secured, 

REPOBT  OF  COBONER*8  JURY,  PRECINCT  NO.  9. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upou 
the  inquest  held  tinis  1st  day  of  May,  1902,  on  the  body  of  Wm. 
Webster,  found  in  precinct  No.  9,  County  of  Lincoln,  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  an 
accidental  fall  of  slate  in  room  No.  9i,  of  mine  No.  4,  of  New  Mexico 
Fuel  Co.,  of  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  and  we,  the  above  justice  of  the  peace 
and  jury,  further  exonerate  all  who  might  be  connected  with  said 
accident. 

April  SO^  1902. — David  Thompson,  age  about  18  years,  occupation* 
door  tender,  was  killed  in  No.  4  mine  at  North  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  m  4th 
right  entry,  room  No.  9i,  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1902,  at  about  4 
o'clock  p.  m.    He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  about  three 
weeks,  and  was  unmarried. 

Cause  of  accident:  The  deceased  left  his  post  of  duty,  which  was 
closing  door  in  entry,  to  go  with  the  driver  one  trip.  When  he 
arrived  at  room  No.'9i  he  left  the  driver  and  went  up  toward  the 
face.  He  evidently  met  Wm.  Webster  and  they  sat  down  on  the  track 
about  25  feet  from  face,  when  the  rock  overhead  suddenly  gave  way 
and  killed  him  instantly.  The  deceased  should  have  stayed  at  the  door 
where  he  was  employed,  as  he  had  been  cautioned  by  the  mine  foreman 
to  never  leave  his  post  of  duty  during  working  hours. 

REPORT  OF  coroner's  JURY. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon 
the  inquest  held  this  1st  da}^  of  May,  1902,  on  the  body  of  David 
Thonapson,  found  in  precinct  No.  9,  County  of  Lincoln,  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  an 
accidental  fall  of  slate  in  room  No.  9^,  of  mine  No.  4,  of  New  Mexico 
Fuel  Co.,  of  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  and  we,  the  above  justice  of  the  peace 
and  jury,  further  exonemte  all  who  might  be  connected  with  said 
accident. 

Mckinley  county. 

Clarke  Coal  Company  Mine. 

Jyly  P,  1901. — John  Tieman,  about  43  years  of  age,  nativity  Ger- 
man, occupation  miner,  was  killed  at  W.  A.  Clark  mine,  at  Clafkville, 
N.  Mex.,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1901,  in  east  entry  No.  4,  room  No. 
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3,  at  about  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  He  was  in  the  act  of  drilling  in  the 
coal  when  rock  fell  from  the  brow  of  the  roof  on  top  of  him,  instantly 
killing  him,  as  his  left  arm  was  broken  as  well  as  his  skull.  He  had 
been  m  the  employment  of  the  company  about  twelve  days.  No  one 
knew  anything  of  any  relatives.  He  was  an  efficient  ana  temperate 
man. 

Cause  of  accident:  Neglect  or  failure  of  the  man  himself  to  put  in 
timbers  that  were  provided  and  lying  within  a  few  feet  of  where  he 
lay. 

Weaver  Mine. 

July  20^  iPW.— TetsughoTetshai,  age  18  years,  nativity  Japan,  occu- 
pation coal  miner,  was  killed  in  Weaver  mine,  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex., 
m  first  left  main  entry,  room  No.  21,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1901, 
at  about  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.  He  had  been  with  the'  company  about 
three  months;  was  unmarried.  Cause  of  accident:  The  time  of  the 
accident  was  5.45  p.  m.,  shooting  time.  He  had  two  shots  to  give,  and, 
as  they  supposed,  he  lit  his  fuse.  He  should  have  then  gone  home, 
but  thought  he  would  go  back  in  his  room  among  the  powder  smoke 
and  see  his  shots.  The  men  in  the  next  room,  No.  22,  told  him  not  to 
o  back,  as  they  had  put  off  a  side  shot  close  to  him  and  that  it  might 
low  through  tne  rib.  The  man  went  back  and  met  some  of  these  shots 
going  off,  either  one  of  his  own  that  might  have  hung  fire  or  some 
pieces  that  blew  from  the  side  shot  in  room  22. 

cx)boneb's  inquest. 


f 


We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon 
the  jnq^uest  held  this  20th  dav  of  July,  1901,  on  the  body  of  Testugho 
Tetshai,  who  was  found  deaa  in  precinct  No.  39,  county  of  McKiniey, 
on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1901,  nnd  that  deceased  came  to  his  death 
from  results  of  injuries  received  in  his  working  place  in  the  Weaver 
mine. 

The  time  of  day  was  about  5.45  p.  m.,  known  in  this  mine  as  shooting 
time.  The  deceased  had  put  off  two  shots,  and  supposed  they  had 
both  fired.  Whether  one  of  these  shots  had  hung  fire  and  blasted  on 
him  as  he  went  back  into  his  room  to  examine  the  effects  of  his  blast- 
ing or  whether  it  was  caused  by  a  side  shot  in  the  adjoining  room  the 
jury  of  themselves  are  unable  to  say,  but  are  certain  from  the  relations 
of  all  concerned  that  no  evil  intent  was  used  and  that  the  case  should 
be  called  purely  accidental,  and  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  anybody. 

Thos.  F.  McGinn, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
W.  R.  Halsey, 
F.  Savage, 
T.  Byard, 
s.  a.  bootore, 
Henby  Nayami, 

Jury. 
Weaver  Mine. 

September  18^  1901.— Anton  Visconti,  age  45,  nativity  Italian, 
occupation  miner,  was  injured  in  Weaver  mine  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  on 
the  18th  day  of  September,  1901,  at  about  4  o'clock  p.  m.  His  skull 
was  fractured  and  he  received  internal  injuries,  from  the  effects  of 
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which  he  died  six  hours  afterwards.  He  had  only  been  with  the  com- 
pany about  six  weeks,  but  had  worked  for  the  same  company  ten 
years  previously.  He  had  a  wife  and  three  children  living  in  the 
camp. 

Cause  of  accident:  He  was  an  entry  .driver  and  considered  a  safe 
man.  A  slab  of  roof  draw  rock  fell  without  warning  and  a  part  of  it 
struck  him  while  falling  and  knocked  him  away  from  under  it.  The 
mule  driver  was  present  at  the  time  and  help  secured  right  away. 

coroner's  inquest,  precinct  no.  39. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon 
the  inquest  held  this  19th  day  of  September,  1901,  on  the  body  of 
Antonio  Visconti,  found  in  this  precinct.  No.  39,  of  this  county  of 
McKinlej^  find  tftat  the  said  party  came  to  his  death  by  fall  of  rock  in 
Weaver  mine. 

He  had  just  finished  loading  his  car  when  the  driver  came  up  and 
asked  him  to  come  and  help  him  drop  down  his  car  and  sprag  it.  He 
wa«  struck  by  a  piece  of  falling  rock  between  the  car  and  the  face  of 
his  entry  while  in  the  act  of  going  to  help  the  driver. 

We  find  that  there  was  no  pei*son  or  persons  criminally  responsible 
for  his  death. 

Thos.  F.  McGinn, 

JxiHtice  of  t lie  Peace. 
W.  R.  Halsey, 
S.  G.  Carter, 
Frank  Williams, 
Ed.  Johnson, 
Henry  Coleman, 

Jvry, 

WEAVER  MINE  NO.    3,    PRECINCr  NO.    39. 

February  10^  1902, -^R.  Kihara,  age  30  vears,  nativity  Japanese, 
occupation  coal  miner,  was  injured  in  mine  ^o.  3  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex., 
in  entrj'  No.  4,  left  Si  vein,  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1902,  at 
about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  He  was  crushed  internall}^  so  that  he  died  that 
night.  He  had  been  with  the  company  about  two  months,  was  unmar- 
ried, his  nearest  relatives  in  Japan. 

Cause  of  accident:  He  was  picking  off  coal  from  a  shot;  there  was  a 
slab  of  dmw  roof  rock  overhanging  the  coal  and  tailed  away  back 
along  the  rib  from  his  shot;  he  nad  one  prop  set  at  the  tail  end  of 
this  rock  when  it  swung  on  the  prop  and  came  down  on  top  of  him, 
death  resulting  that  night. 

REPORT  OF  coroner's  JURY 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury,  who  sat  upon  the 
inquest  held  this  11th  day  of  February,  1902,  on  the  body  of  K. 
Kihara,  found  in  this  precinct,  No.  39,  of  the  county  of  McKinley, 
find  that  the  said  party  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  injuries  sus- 
tained while  in  his  regular  employment,  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  10th  day  of 
February,  1902.  He  was  minmg  off  coal.  It  nailed  out  back  from  the 
shot  while  he  was  doing  this  work  of  taking  out  the  coal.     The  rock 
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had  broken  and  fallen  on  top  of  him.     We  find  that  there  is  no  blame 

to  be  attached  to  any  person  for  his  death. 

Thos.  F.  McGinn, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Hugh  McGinn, 
John  McNeal, 
J.  D.  Buckley, 
J.  G.  Weaver, 
Tony  Jacovis, 


Jury. 


RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 
MoNKRO  Mine  No.  1. 


Septembe?*  2^^  1901, — PMward  Norton,  age  42*  years,  nativity 
unknown,  was  killed  at  foot  of  slope  on  the  24th  day  of  September, 
1901,  at  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  He  was  almost  instantly  killed,  being 
injured  internally.  He  had  been  working  for  the  company  about  two 
years,  was  unmarried,  his  nearest  relative  living  in  Ohio. 

Cause  of  accident:  He  was  one  of  two  contractors  who  had  entire 
charge  of  the  inside  of  the  mine  and  delivered  the  coal  on  the  cable  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  hiring  all  the  men  and  controlling  all  the  work,  inside 
under  their  contract  for  delivery  of  the  coal  on  the  cable  at  foot  of  the 
slope  at  a  specified  price  per  ton,  which  included  cost  of  running,  trans- 
portation, aevelopment  work,  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
of  the  mine  from  the  foot  of  the  slope  on.  The  part  of  the  work  aeceased 
usually  engaged  in  under  the  contract  was  receiving  the  empties  as 
they  came  down  the  slope  and  making  up  the  trip  of  loaded  cars  and 
sending  them  out.     A  part  of  his  dutv  when  doing  this  work  was  to 

filace  a  ^^dog"  on  the  last  car  of  the  loaded  trip  when  he  sent  it  out. 
n  his  haste  he  sometimes  sent  loaded  trips  out  without  putting  the 
"dog"  on.  At  about  9  a.  m.,  on  September  24,  he  started  a  loaded 
trip  without  putting  the  ''do^"  on  the  trip,  and  when  the  trip  had 
been  pulled  out  from  the  parting  and  was  a  shoVt  distance  up  the  slope 
the  cable  broke  and  the  loaded  trip  of  four  cars  caught  the  deceased 
and  apparently  rolled  or  pushed  him  down  the  slope  about  50  feet, 
where  the  cars  piled  up  in  a  wreck.  When  the  deceased  was  found 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards  by  the  undersigned,  who  was  the  first 
person  there,  he  was  under  the*^  rear  car  of  the  trip,  his  head  and 
shoulders  sticking  out  between  the  wheels  on  the  side,  face  downward, 
and  was  just  breathing  his  last.  There  was  no  one  present  when  the 
accident  occurred,  ana  the  undersigned,  who  was  in  the  engine  house 
when  the  cable  broke,  was  the  first  person  to  reach  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  and  to  find  the  deceased. 

J.  H.  Crist, 
General  Manager  RioArriha  Coal  Company^  Monero^  X.  Mex. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 
Cerrillos  Bituminous  Mine. 

Jidy  So^  1901.— John  Farmo,  age  about  30;  nativity,  Italian;  occu- 

Stion,  miner;  was  injured  in  the  Cerrillos  bituminous  mine  at  Madrid, 
nta  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.,  in  fifth  left  entry',  room  No.  3,  on  the  24th 
day  of  July,  1901,  at  about  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.     His  head  was  badly 
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cut  and  he  died  on  July  25  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.  He  had  only  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  company  six  days.  Cause  of  accident:  Wil- 
liam Mclntyre  fired  a  shot  in  room  No.  2,  which  broke  through  pillar. 
Mclntyre  called  **fire"  several  times  in  room  3  at  crosscut  about  20 
feet  below  face.  John  Farmo  did  not  come  out,  but  was  evidently 
tamping  a  hole  to  fire. 

REPORT  OP  coroner's  JURY,    PRBCINCT  NO.    19. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon 
the  inquest  held  this  25th  day  of  July,  1901,  on  the  bod}'  of  John 
Farmo,  found  in  precinct  No.  19,  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find  that 
the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  accidental  occurrence, 
caused  by  a  shot  fired  in  the  coal,  m  the  adjoining  room  (room  No.  2, 
fifth  left  entry,  bituminous  mine)  by  one  William  Mclntyre,  on  Jul}" 
24,1901. 

Gus.  J.  Johnson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Sam  Dale, 

Wm.  a.  Anderson, 

Joseph  N.  Merry  weather, 

Eli.  Perrett, 

Fred  Delaney, 

Frank  Coski, 

JuTy, 

Cerrillos  Anthracite  Mine. 

August  26^  1901. — Jose  Sanchez,  of  middle  age,  nativity  Mexican, 
occupation  miner,  was  killed  in  Cerrillos  anthracite  mine,  at  Madrid, 
Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.,  in  six  right  entry,  on  the  26th  dav  of 
August,  1901,  at  about  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  He  was  instantly  killed, 
his  back  being  broken  in  three  places.  He  had  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company  about  eighteen  months,  was  married,  his  wife  and 
children  living  in  Madrid,  N.  Mex.  He  was  an  efficient  and  temperate 
man.  Cause  of  accident:  He  was  sitting  on  end  of  car  or  pushing  car 
when  rock  fell  from  roof,  killing  him. 

coroner's  inquebt,  precinct  no.  19. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jurv,  who  sat  upon 
the  inquest  held  the  29th  dav  of  August  1901,  on  tbe  body  of  Jose 
Sanchez,  found  in  precinct  No  19,  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find  that  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  an  accidental  fall  of  rock  in 
the  anthracite  mine  No.  28,  located  in  the  town  of  Madrid,  Santa  Fe 
County,  N.  Mex. 

Gus.  J.  Johnson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Wm.  Anderson, 
John  A.  Biebman, 
Juan  Narbize, 

PONCIANE  UrIOSTA, 

J.  N.  Merbyweather, 
Jos.  D.  F1.BIM, 

Jury. 
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Cerrillos  Bituminous  Mine. 

Fehruary  i,  190^, — Mike  Chiffrede,  ago  29,  nativity  Italian,  occu- 
pation timberman,  was  killed  in  the  C^rrillos  bituminous  mine,  at 
Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  in  second  right  entr}-,  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
1902,  at  about  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.  He  was  smothered  to  death  from 
smoke  in  main  slopes.  He  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  com- 
pany one  year,  was  married  and  had  one  child,  living  in  Pontic  Can- 
ovesea,  Turina,  Italy.  He  was  an  efficient  man  and  temperate.  Cause 
of  accident:  Fire  in  main  slope  was  discovered  by  shot  firers  about  8.30 
p.  m.  Saturday,  February  1, 1902.  This  man  was  evidently  smothered 
to  death  by  the  smoke.     He  was  on  main  return  of  air  current. 

coroner's  inquest,  precinct  no.  19. 

We,  the  undersig^ned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury,  who  sat  upon 
the  inquest  held  this  22d  day  of  February,  1902,  on  the  body  of  Mike 
Chiffredo,  found  in  precinct  No.  19,  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find 
that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  suffocation,  caused 
by  smoke  from  fire  accidentally  started  by  some  unknown  person  in 
tfie  Cerrillos  bituminous  mine,  located  in  the  town  of  Madrid,  precinct 
No.  19,  of  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex. 

Gus.  Johnson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Joseph  N.  Merryweather, 

Wm.  Ash, 

Jas.  D.  Bryden, 

Frank  Coski, 

Sam  Dale, 

William  A.  Anderson, 

Jury, 

Cerrillos  Bituminous  Mine,  Phbcinct  No.  19. 

February  /,  1902. — Alberto  Antonucci,  age  36,  nativity  Italian,  occu- 
pation timberman,  was  killed  in  Cerrillos  bitu  i  inous  mine,  at  Madrid, 
N.  Mex.,  in  second  right  entry,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1902,  at 
about  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.  He  was  smothered  to  death  by  smoke  from 
fire  in  main  slopes.  He  had  been  with  the  company  two  years.  He 
was  married  and  had  three  children  living  in  SampieV,  Niceto,  State  or 
Province  of  Messina,  Italy.  Cause  of  accident:  Fire  in  main  slope 
was  discovered  by  shot  firers  about  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1902.  This  man  was  evidently  smothered  to  death  by  the 
smoke.     He  was  on  main  return  of  air  current. 

coroner's  inquest. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the 
inquest  held  this  22d  day  of  February,  1902,  on  the  body  of  Alberto 
Antonucci,  found  in  precinct  No.  19,  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find 
that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  sufifocation,  caused 
by  smoke  from  fire  accidentally  startea  by  some  unknown  person  in 
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the  Cerrillos  bituminous  mine,  located  in  the  tow  n  of  Madrid,  pre- 
cinct No.  19,  of  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex. 

Gus.  J.  Johnson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Joseph  N.  Merryweather, 
Wm.  Ash, 
Jas.  D.  Bryden, 
Frank  Coski, 
Sam  Dale, 
Wm.  a.  Anderson, 

Jury. 
Cerhillos  Anthkacite  Mixe,  Precinct  No.  19. 

FSruary  i?^,  1902. — Fred  Delaney,  age  23  years;  nativity,  French- 
American;  occupation,  driver;  was  killed  in  the  Cerrillos  anthracite 
mine  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1902,  at  about 
11  o'clock  a.  m.  His  neck  was  broken,  and  he  died  instantly.  He 
has  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  about  two  years.  He 
was  unman'ied;  was  an  efficient  man,  and  temperate.  His  father, 
Fred  Delanej',  sr.,  lives  at  Madrid.  Cause  of  accident:  He  evidently 
attempted  to  step  off  front  end  of  first  car  of  loaded  trip,  moving 
toward  breaker.  He  must  have  slipped  and  first  car  passed  about  half 
over  him,  body  being  between  the  front  and  hind  wheels.  No  one 
saw  the  accident. 

coroner's  inquest. 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the 
inquest  held  this  26th  day  of  February,  1902,  on'  the  body  of  Fred 
Delaney,  jr.,  found  in  precinct  No.  19,  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find 
that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  accidentally  falling 
from  a  pit  car  while  in  motion,  on  the  tramwa)'  between  the  new 
anthracite  mine.  No.  33,  and  the  old  anthracite  mine.  No.  28,  located 
on  the  mesa  in  precinct  No.  19,  Santa  Fe  County,  and  that  there  is 
no  blame  attached  to  anyone  in  the  case. 

Gus.  J.  Johnson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Joseph  N.  Merryweather, 

Wm.  Ash, 

John  A.  Bierman, 

Geo.  Partridge, 

Chas.  Schroeder, 

B.  L.  Lumley, 

Jiny 

ANALYSES  OF  NEW  MEXICO  COALS. 

McKiNLBY  County. 

Arudym  of  coal  front  Catalpamine,  near  GaUupf  McKinley  County ^  N,  Mex, 

[Owned  and  operated  by  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.] 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 6.66 

Volatile  matter 40.13 

Fixed  carbon 45.56 

Aah 7.65 

Total 100.00 
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Analysis  of  cool  from  Weaver  mine,  at  Gihson^  near  Oallup,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex, 

[Owned  and  operated  by  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.] 
No.  Sseain:  Percent 

Moisture 9.13 

Volatile  matter 38.45 

Fixed  carbon 49. 43 

Ash 2.99 

Total 100.00 

No.  5  seam: 

Moisture 8. 23 

Volatile  matter 40.61 

Fixed  carbon 45. 17 

Ash 5.99 

Total 100.00 

The  Gallup  mine  is  being  operated  upon  the  same  coal  seams  as  the 
Weaver  mine,  viz,  No.  3  and  No.  5,  and  analysis  of  coal  is  similar  to 
that  given  above  for  those  seams. 

Colfax  County. 

Analysis  of  coal  and  coke  produced  from  RaJUm  Coal  and  Coke  Company*  s  mines  at  Raton, 

Colfax  County,  N.  Mex, 

Coal  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company:  Percent. 

Water 0.75 

Volatile  matter 34.40 

Fixed  carbon 56.93 

Mineral  ash 7. 92 

Total 100.00 

Coke 64.85 

Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tough. 
Color  of  ash,  very  light  ocher. 
Character  of  ash,  soft  and  light. 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) 016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) 022 

Phosphorus 014 

Specific  pti vity 1 .  291 

One  cubic  foot  weighs a88. 690 

Analvsis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica 44.16 

Alumina 39.28 

Oxide  of  iron 2. 95 

Calcium  oxide • 7. 41 

Magnesium  oxide 3.27  . 

Sulphate  of  calcium 41 

Alkalies  and  loss 2. 52 

Total 100.00 

Analysis  of  coal  from  Dawson  Fuel  Company* a  mines  at  Datcson,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

Per  cent. 

Water 1.32 

Volatile  matter 37.47 

Fixed  carbon 52.50 

Sulphur 21 

Ash 8.50 

Total 100.00 

a  Pounds. 
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Santa  Fe  County. 

Analysw  of  coal  from  the  CerriUes  bituminous  mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Itwi  Com- 
pany at  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County,  N,  Mex. 

[Made  by  W.  D,  Church,  December  2, 1893.] 

Per  cent 

Water 2.00 

Volatile  matter 39.00 

Fixed  carbon 53.76 

Mineral  ash 5. 24 

Total 100.00 

Coke 59.00 

Character  of  coke,  strong  and  tough. 
Color  of  ash,  light  yellowish  eray. 
Character  of  ash,  soft  and  light. 

J^ulphur  (as  sulphide) 010 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) 022 

Phosphorus 006 

Specific  gravity 1. 410 

One  cubic  foot  weights «88. 125 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

.Silica 26.93 

Al  umina 32. 41 

Oxide  of  iron 3.96 

Calcium  oxide 24.68 

Magnesium  oxile 10. 32 

Calcium  sulphate 21 

Alkalies  ana  loss l 1. 49 

Total 100.00 

As  no  analysis  of  recent  date  was  obtainable,  the  above  was  copied 
from  report  of  former  United  States  mine  inspector. 

Lincoln  County. 

Ana'ysiB  of  coal  from  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company^ %  mines  at  Capitan,  Lincoln  County, 

K  Mex. 

Per  cent. 

Water 0.75 

Volatile  matter 41.25 

Fixed  carbon 47.00 

Ash 11.00 

Total - 100.00 

Sulphur 735 

Analysis  of  coke  from  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company* s  mines. 

Mr.  Hills,  the  geologist  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
who  examined  the  propertv,  constructed  a  coke  oven  of  adobe  bricks 
and  coked  some  of  the  coaf  from  the  Akers  seam,  which  gave  the  fol- 
owing  analysis: 

Per  cent. 

Water 1.450 

Volatile  matter 3.900 

Fixed  carbon 76:825 

Aph 17.825 

Total 100.000 

Sulphur 611 


a  Pounds, 
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Socorro  County. 

Analysis  of  coal  from  Carthage  mine  No,  5,  Carthage  Coal  Company. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture Trace. 

Volatile  matter 37. 30 

Fixed  carbon 57. 00 

Ash 7.00 

Sulphur .85 

Total 102.15 

LAWS  GOVERNING    THE    WORKINGS  OF  COAL   MINES  IN  THE 

TERRITORIES, 

Be  it  enact  id  hy  the  Senate  and  Iloune  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ill  Congress  assembled^  Thiit  in  each  organized  and 
unorganized  Territory  of  the  United  States  wherein  are  located  coal 
mines  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which  shall  be  in  excess  of  one 
thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  mine  inspector 
who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 
Such  inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
give  bond  to  the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine 
inspector  under  section  1  of  this  act  who  is  not  eitner  a  practical  miner 
or  mining  engineer,  and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  Territory  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed;  and  no  per- 
son who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager,  or  agent  of  any  mine,  or  as 
mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such  Terri- 
tory shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  uncler  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for 
in  this  act  to  make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine 
operated  in  such  Territory,  and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the 
condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Territory  with  reference  to  the 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  miners,  the  number  of  air  or  ventilating 
snafts,  the  number  of  sliafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  siipplied  to  same.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  to 
the  governor  of  the  Territory  in  which  such  mines  are  located  and  a 
duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any 
coal  mine  is  not  properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable 
and  proper  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employes,  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  governor  of  such  organized 
Territory — it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  give 
notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said  mine 
is  unsafe,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe, 
and  re(|uiring  them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery, 
slopes,  entries,  means  of  escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  nec- 
essary to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employes  within  a  period 
to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not  furnished  as  required 
in  said  notice  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such  notice 
for  the  said  owner  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 
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Sec.  5  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
the  owners  or  managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or 
other  outlets  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  distinct 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  available  to  the  persons 
employed  in  said  mine;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to 
be  so  provided  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report 
of  such  fact,  and  thereupon  notice  shall  issue  as  provided  in  section  four 
of  this  act,  and  with  the  same  force  and  eflFect. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ven- 
tilation of  not  less  than  fifty -five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or 
thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  every  fifty  men  at 
work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which 
air  shall,  by  prompt  appliances  or  machinery,  be  forced  through  such 
mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place  so  as  to  dilute  and 
render  harmless  and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases; 
and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear  of  standing  gas. 

Sec.  7.  That  an}'^  mine  owner  or  manap^er  who  shall  continue  to 
operarte  a  mine  after  failure  to  comply^  with  the  requirements  of  this 
at*t,  and  aft^r  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided 
for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  That  in^  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  act  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage hereof,  unless  the  time  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector, 
and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be  extended  to  exceed  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking  tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  or  slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation 
may  be  caiTied  on  through  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  be  provided  and  suflicient 
cover  overhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowermg  or  hoisting  persons. 
And  the  mine  inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and 
safety  of  all  such  hoisting  apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  the  underground  workings  of  any  mine.  And  no  father  or  other 
person  shall  misrepresent  the  age  of  anybody-  so  emploved.  Any  per- 
son guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  doUars. 

Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall 
l)e  placed  in  charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines.  And  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  who  may  ascend  or  descend  upon  an}'  cage  or 
hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by  the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and 
inspect  any  coal  mine  in  his  district  and  the  work  and  machinery 
l)elonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable  times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or 
obstruct  the  workings  of  the  mine;  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and  mode  of 
lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or 
relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same, 
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and  especially  to  make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
complied  with;  and  the  owner  or  agent  is  hereby  required  to  furnish 
means  necessary  for  such  entr}',  inspection,  examination^  and  inquiry, 
of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the  records  of  his 
oflice,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  shall  be 
made  by  the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report 
to  be  in  writing  and  made  within  ten  days  after  sucii  death  shall  have 
occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any 
owner  or  manager  of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  notice  of  the  governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  vacation,  may,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mine  inspector,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and 
supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory 
or  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the 
further  operation  of  such  mine  until  such  requirements  are  complied 
with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunction  no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  term  '^ owner  or  manager"  is  used  in 
this  act  the  same  shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the 
operation  of  anj'  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  violation  of  this  act  by  any 
corporation  the  managing  officers  and  superintendents  and  other  man- 
aging agents  of  such  corporation  shall  be  personally  liable  and  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  m  the  act  for  owners  and  managers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each 
receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  their  actual 
travelling  expenses  when  engaged  in  their  duties. 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has 
made  provision  by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such 
Territory,  and  the  governor  of  such  lerritory  shall  certify  said  fact 
with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  and 
thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be  enforced  in  such 
organized  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Territory 
shall  be  operative  in  lieu  of  this  act. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

WashingUm^  Novemher  21,  1892, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
the  Honorable  Acting  Secretary  Bussey,  dated  the  i2th  instant,  of  a 
communication  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  transmitting  the  report  of  Robert  Forrester,  mine  inspector, 
at  Castle  Gate,  Utan  Territory,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Deseret 
Coal  and  Coke  Company's  mine,  situated  at  Connelsville,  Emery  Cx)unty, 
and  leased  by  William  Hans  Carlston,  of  Faii-view,  Sanpete  County, 
in  said  Territory. 

The  inspector  reports  that  said  Carlston  employs  at  said  mine  four 
men,  that  the  vein  of  coal  is  11  feet  thick,  and  that  from  1*(HK)  to 
1,400  tons  of  coal  are  taken  from  said  mine  each  year;  that  said  coal  i"* 
hauled  out  by  a  mule,  and  the  mine  is  worked  from  six  to  nine  months 
during  the  year. 
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The  inspector  further  says: 

There  is  no  escapement  way  provided.  There  is  a  return  air  way,  but  no  air  waa 
passing  through  the  mine  when  I  made  my  examination.  The  connection  between 
the  air  way  and  the  working  is  a  small  aperture  20  inches  square,  and  this  is  entirely 
too  small.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  funiace  or  other  means  employed  to  create 
a  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  mine.  In  all  other  respects  the  mine  is  operated 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  coal-mine  laws. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  inspector  requests  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  to  direct  said  Carlston  *'to  provide 
the  necessary  improvements  required  by  law,  to  wit: 

''1.  The  enlargement  of  the  return  air  way. 

''2.  The  installing  of  some  method  to  produce  the  circulation  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  for  the  number  of  miners  that  may  be 
employed. 

"3.  The  construction  of  an  escapement  way,  separated  from  the 
entrance  to  the  mine  by  150  feet  of  natural  strata." 

By  said  reference  I  "am  requested  to  give  an  ''opinion  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  this  Department,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891  (an  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territo- 
ries), on  the  within  report,  and,  if  anv,  the  character  thereof." 

The  requirements  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  {26  Stat.,  1104),  have 
been  heretofore  considered  by  the  Department,  and  the  duties  of  mine 
inspectors  thereunder  were  prescribed  in  the  circular  dated  July  12, 
1892,  prepared  by  the  Acting  Commi.ssioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  and  approved  by  you  (copy  inclosed  herewith). 

In  said  circular,  after' mentioning  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2 
of  said  act,  it  is  stated: 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to  make 
careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory,  and 
to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Territory 
with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  to.  same.  Such  reports  shall  be  mad©  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  in 
which  such  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  the  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  fourth  section  is  quoted  as  follows: 

That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not  properly 
con^structed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and  appliances 
for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor 
of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said  mine  is  unsafe 
and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requiring  them  to  fur- 
nish or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of  escape,  ventila- 
tion, or  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees 
within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  nanied,  knd  if  the  same  be  not  furnished  as 
required  in  such  notice  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such  notice  for 
the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

A  cursorj'  reading  of  said  section  4  alone  might  indicate  that  both 
the  governor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  required  to  notify 
the  mine  owners  or  managers  in  an  organized  Territory  that  their 
mine  was  unsafe  and  require  them  withm  a  specified  time  to  make 
the  necessarj^  improvements;  but  when  the  wnole  act  is  considered 
it  is  manifest  that  the  notice  required  in  said  section  4  must  be  given 
hy  the  governor  of  the  *' organized  Territory,"  if  the  mine  is  situated 
tfierein  and  the  law  is  applicable  thereto,  and  when  the  Territory  is 
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unorganized  the  notice  must  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  view  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the  sixteenth  section 
of  said  act,  providing  "a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
any  owner  or  manager  of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
contained  in  the  notice  of  the  governor  of  such  Territory,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of  this  act,"  and  authorizing 
the  mine  inspector  to  apply  to  "any  court  in  vacation  *  *  *  to 
issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such  mine 
until  such  requirements  are  complied  with." 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  nineteenth  section  of  said  act 
makes  it  inoperative  in  an}^  organized  Territory  which  has  made,  or 
shall  make,  provision  by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  therein, 
*^and  the  governor  of  such  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact,  with  a  copy 
of  the  law,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

I  am  informed  that  no  certification  of  the  governor  of  Utah,  as 
required  by  said  act,  has  been  filed  in  this  Department,  but  I  find  that 
said  Territdry  has  made  provision  by  law  for  the  safe  opemtion  of 
mines  therein,  by  the  acts  of  its  legislature  approved  March  10,  1892, 
copies  of  which  are  inclosed  herewith. 

From  the  report  of  said  inspector  it  is  evident  that  the  manager  of 
said  mine  has  railed  to  comply  with  section  5  of  said  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  and  since  Utah  is  an  organized  Territory,  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
and  so  advise  you,  that  a  copy  of  said  report  should  l)e  sent  to  the 
governor  of  Utah  for  proper  action  thereon,  and  he  should  also  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  said  circular,  and  his  attention  specially  called 
to  section  19  of  said  act,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he  so  desires,  make 
the  certificate  required  therein. 

The  papers  submitted  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Shields, 
Asfiiftfant  AWrrney-  Genei\d. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Assistant  Attorney-General's  Office, 

Waf<hingU)7u  March  2,  189S. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  through  your 
reference  of  January  17,  of  certain  correspondence  with  the  governors 
of  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  relative  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  1104),  entitled  ''An  act  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,"  in  which  my 
attention  is  invited  thereto  for  my  opinion — 

as  to  whether  the  laws  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  make  such  provision  for  the  safe 
operation  of  mines  within  said  Territories  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  and  would  warrant  the  governors  in  certifying  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  manner  prescril)ed  by  section  1*9  of  said  act,  and  if  so,  what  at^tion, 
if  any,  should  be  taken  by  the  Department  in  the  premises. 

The  inspector  appointed  under  the  act  of  1891,  Mr.  Robert  Forres- 
ter, in  his  report  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Deseret  Coal  and 
Coke  Company's  mine,  situated  at  Connelsville,  Utah,  recommended 
that  the  owner  of  said  mine  be  required  to  make  certain  sj^ecified 
improvements. 
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Upon  said  report  a  question  arose  as  to  who  should  ^ve  the  notice 
to  the  owner,  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  governor  of  the 
Territory. 

In  my  opinion  of  November  21, 1892, 1  held  that,  being  an  organized 
Territory,  the  retjuired  notice  should  be  given  by  the  governor,  but,  as 
the  act  might  1^  inoperative  in  the  Territory  under  section  19  of  the 
act,  I  was  under  the  opinion,  and  so  advised  you,  that — 

a  copy  of  said  report  should  be  sent  to  the  j?overnor  of  Utah  for  proper  action 
thereon,  and  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  said  circular,  and  his  attention 
specially  called  to  section  19  of  said  act,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he  so  desires,  make 
tne  certificate  required  therein. 

Acting  thereunder,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Utah, 
on  December  9,  1892,  in  which  his  attention  was  invited  to  the  nine- 
teenth section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (supra). 

Under  date  of  December  19,  1892,  the  governor  replied  ^*  that  the 
law  of  Utah  was  not  understood  to  be  a  substitute  for  or  to  cover  the 
subjects  referred  Co  in  the  act  of  Congress."  He  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Utah  does  not  cover  all  mines:  that  it 
provides  only  for  escapement  shafts,  and  recognizes  the  existence  and 
continued  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  mine  inspector  appointed 
under  the  act  of  Congress. 

This  would  seem  to  .show  conclusively  that  the  Territor}^  did  not 
desire  to  supersede  the  act  of  Congress  in  this  matter  by  the  legisla- 
tion referred  to. 

From  the  language  of  the  reference,  some  doubt  must  have  existed 
as  to  whether  you  can  overiiile  the  action  of  the  governor,  or,  in  other 
words,  review  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  determine  whether  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  do  supersede  the  act  of  Congress,  and  if  so 
found,  what  action  should  be  taken. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  purpose  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  act 
was  to  provide  a  way  by  which  the  Territory  might  supersede  the  act 
of  Congress. 

Under  this  section  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  governor  certify- 
ing that  the  legislature  has  made  due  provision  by  law  for  the  safe 
operation  of  the  mines  in  its  own  territory.  Of  tliis  matter  the  Ter- 
ntory  is  its  own  judge,  and  until  such  fact  is  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  the  governor,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  law  or 
laws  on  the  subject,  the  act  of  Congress  will  remain  operative. 

In  the  present  case,  acting  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Forrester,  the 
governor  naving  been  furnished  with  a  copv  of  the  report,  the  duties 
of  this  Department  are  at  an  end.  Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  notify  the  owner  of  the  minef 
in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe  and  to  require  that  the  same  be 
remediea  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  him. 

Hei-ewith  are  returned  the  papers  referred  by  you. 
Verj^  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Shields, 
Asfihtant  Attorney'  Generai. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  the  Ixterior, 
Assistant  Attorney-General's  Office, 

Was/ii?H/tfm,  April  6\  1893, 
Sir:  J  am  in  receipt,  through  reference  of  April  1,  1893,  of  letter 
from  John  C.  Spears,  inspector  of  mines  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico, for  an  opinion  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  section  6  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1891  (26  Stat,  1104),  entitled  ^'An  act  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories."     Said  section  provides — 

That  the  ownera  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more  shall 
provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  leas  than  55  cubic  feet  of  pure  air 
per  second,  or  3,300  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  every  50  men  at  work  in  said  mine, 
and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall  bv  pro]>er  appliances  or 
machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place, 
80  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous 
gases;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear  of  standing  gas. 

From  the  letter  referred,  it  appears  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  between  the  mine  inspector  and  the  owners  of  mines  in  said 
Territory  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  expression  '^  Every  coal 
mine  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more/'  This  expression  clearly  limits 
the  operation  of  the  section,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
how  the  measurement  shall  be  made. 

The  mine  owners  claim  that  this  refers  to  the  perpendicular  maes- 
urement — that  is,  it  means  100  feet  of  surface  by  perpendicular  maas- 
urement — while  the  mine  inspector  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  refer  sto 
the  distance  from  the  surface  following  the  drift,  slope,  or  shaft  of  the 
mine. 

From  a  review  of  the  matter,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  construc- 
tion placed  upon  the  section  by  the  mine  inspector  is  the  proper  one. 

This  section  provides  for  an  adeqiiate  amount  of  ventilation,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  length  of  the  sliaft  or  slope  would  be  the  basis  of 
the  determination  when  considering  the  necessity  for  proper  ventila- 
tion, and  not  the  distance  to  the  face  of  the  workings  by  perpendicular 
measurement.  The  distance  from  the  surface  by  the  slope  may  be 
3,000  feet  or  more,  and  by  the  perpendicular  measurement  the  same 
may  be  less  than  100  feet.  *  If  the  perpendicular  measurement  was  the 
criterion,  this  act  would  have  no  application,  and  as  the  act  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  miners,  it  would  seem  that  a  mine  with  a  slope 
of  3,000  feet  or  more  should  be  properly  ventilated  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  miners  therein  employed. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  ventilation  should  be  measured  by 
the  perpendicular  measurement,  and  am  therefore  of  the  opinion,  as 
before  expressed,  that  the  length  of  the  shaft  or  slope  is  the  criterion 
in  the  matter  of  determining  tne  operation  of  this  section. 

Attached  hereto  is  the  letter  referred. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  H.  Shields, 

AasisUnit  Attarney'Genei*aL 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Washhigton,  May  9,  1893, 
Sir:  On  the  1st  instant  the  Acting  Secretary,  Hon.  George  Chand- 
ler, asked  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  sections  5 
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and  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners 
in  the  Territories,  approved  March  3, 1891.  The  exact  question  touch- 
ing which  he  asks  my  opinion  in  the  construction  of  the  aforesaid  sec- 
tions of  the  act  of  1891  is  presented  bv  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
George  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  Luke  W.  Bryan, 
mine  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  dated  April  13, 1893,  in  which 
he  i*eports  that  sections  5  and  9  of  said  act  have  not  been  complied 
with  by  several  mining  companies  therein  named  in  respect  to  the 
erection  of  shafts,  slopes,  and  outlets,  and  he  propounds  the  following 
question:  ''Will  you  kindly  advise  me  w-hether  they  (meaning  the 
owners  and  managers  of  mines)  are  entitled  to  any  time  l)eyond  that 
pre.s4*ribed  in  the  act  aforesaid  for  the  erection  of  shafts,  slopes,  or 
outlets,  as  means  of  escape  from  coal  mines  T' 
Section  5  of  said  act  is  as  follows: 

That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territorie.'^  of  the  United  States  the  owners  or  man- 
agers shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by  natural 
strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts,  slopes, 
or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  available  to  the  i)er- 
sons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to  }ye  so 
provided  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such  fact,  and 
thereupon  hotice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  and  with  the 
same  force  and  effect. 

This  section  prescribes  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  owners  or  man- 
agers of  coal  mines  as  to  the  erection  of  means  of  escape  from  coal 
mines  for  the  benefit  of  miners,  and  it  also  prescribes  the  distance  that 
such  shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  shall  be  sepamted  one  from  the  other. 

Section  9  is  as  follows: 

That  escape  shafts  shall  be  so  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the  time  shall 
be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be  extended  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

It  will  be  seen  that  section  9,  just  quoted,  requires  that  the  escape 
shafts  provided  for  in  section  5  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1891  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
its  passage,  and,  if  not  constructed  within  that  time,  the  mine  inspector 
may  give  such  reasonable  time  as  in  his  judgment  is  proper,  but  in  no 
case  to  extend  beyond  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 
This  act  was  approved  March  3,  1891.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
the  mine  inspjector  can  not  extend  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  mines 
any  further  time  in  which  to  comply  with  section  5  of  said  act  of  1891. 
The  latter  clause  of  section  5  reads  as  follows:  ''And  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  any  coal  mine  to  be  so  provided  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such  fact,  and  thereupon  notice  shall 
issue,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  act,  and  with  the  same  force  and 
effect." 

Section  4  of  the  act  provides  that  the  mine  inspector  shall  repoi-t  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  anv  failure  on  the  part  of  any  ownere  or 
managers  of  any  mines  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  said  act  of 
1891,  and  when  such  report  is  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
he  shall  give  notice  to  such  owners  or  managers,  informing  them  in 
what  respect  they  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  act  of  Congress  afore- 
said, and  direct  that  they  furnish  or  provide  such  shafts,  entries,  or 
means  of  escape  as  are  required  by  said  act,  within  a  period  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him  in  said  notice;  and  if  such  shafts,  outlets,  or  means  of 
escape  are  not  provided  as  required  by  such  notice,  then  it  shall  be 
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unlawful,  after  the  time  fixed  in  the  notice,  for  such  owners  or  mana- 
gers to  operate  such  mine. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  mine  inspector  has  no  power 
or  authority  over  the  subject  except  to  report  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  any  owners  or  manaefers  of  coal  mines  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  said  act;  and  tile  Secretary  of  the  Interior  alone  can  prescribe 
the  additional  time  which  he  deems  proper  wjthin  which  the  law  can 
be  complied  with  in  a  notice  served  upon  the  owners  or  managers  of 
mines,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

The  report  of  the  mine  inspector  is  that  certain  njining  companies 
therein  named  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
distance  given  between  the  escape  shafts  erected  by  them  and  the  main 
shafts,  in  the  respectiv^e  mines,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  owners 
or  managers  of  said  mines  are  delinquent. 

1  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  report  of  Inspector  Brvan  furnishes 
sufficient  data  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  act  and 
serve  notice  upon  the  delinquent  owners  or  managers  of  the  coal  mines 
therein  named,  as  is  provided  in  section  4  of  said  act  of  March  8,  1891. 

The  papers  submitted  ai*e  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  John  I.  Halt., 

Ahs ist(W t  A fffrnH'ij- Gtn t ral. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Assistant  Attorney-General's  Office, 

Was/mif/to?},  Jinie  13^  1893, 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  June  5,  1893,  from  Robert 
Forrester,  inspector  of  mines  for  Utah,  inclosing  a  communication, 
dated  May  28,  1893,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Mitchell,  relative 
to  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat,  1105),  entitled  ''An 
act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners.''  Said  letter  and  commu- 
nication you  have  submitted  to  me  for  an  opinion  upon  the  points 
referred  to  therein. 

The  tenth  section  of  said  act  requires  '"That  a  metal  speaking-tube 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  shall  be  provided  in 
all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through  the  samef' 
and  the  questions  upon  which  an  opinion  is  asked  are: 

1.  Is  this  section  applicable  to  slopes  through  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  travel  while  the  trips  are  running? 

2.  Can  a  telephone  or  electric-bell  system  be  substituted  for  the 
metal  speaking-tube  required  b}^  law? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  said  section  is  so  clear  and  unam- 
biguous that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  construction  than  that 
indicated  by  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  which  in  specific  terms  pro- 
vides that  the  means  of  communicating  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  or  slope  must  be  by  conversation,  through  ''  a  metal  speak- 
ing-tube," even  though  other  means  of  communication  ma}'  be  supe- 
rior thereto;  and  this  section  would  be  equallj"  applicable  to  all  slopes, 
w^hether  anyone  is  allowed  to  travel  while  the  trips  are  running  or  not 
Very  respectfulh^ 

John  I.  Hall, 
Assiiitant  Attorney-  Gi-ntraL 

The  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior^         , 
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AN  ACT  To  amend  aii  act  entitleii  *'An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  livee  of  miners 

in  the  Territories." 

Be  it  enacted  J/y  the  Senate  and  Ilmwe  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Omgress  asi<emblecl^  That  section  six  of  the  act 
entitled  ^'An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Ter- 
ritories" be  amended  by  striking  out  ''thirty -three  hundred"  and 
inserting  "five  thousand,"  so  as  to  read: 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  shall  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  ventilation  of  not  lees  than  eiglity -three  and  one-third  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  per  second,  or  live  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in 
said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall  by  proper 
appliances  or  machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every 
working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  hannless  and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious 
or  poisonous  gases.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  the  entries,  rooms,  and  all 
openings  being  operated  in  coal  mines  shall  be  kept  well  dampened  with  water  to 
cause  the  coal  dust  to  settle,  and  that  when  water  is  not  obtainable  at  reasonable  cost 
for  this  purpose  accumulations  of  dus^t  shall  l)e  taken  out  of  the  mine,  and  shall  not 
l>e  depositea  in  way  places  in  the  mine  where  it  would  be  again  distributed  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  ventilating  currents:  Provided,  That  all  owners,  lessees,  operators 
of,  or  any  other  person  having  the  control  or  management  of  any  cx)al  shaft,  drift, 
slope,  or  pit  in  the  Indian  Territory,  employing  twenty  or  more  miners  to  work  in 
the  same,  shall  employ  shot  firers  to  fire  the  shots  therein.  Said  shots  shall  not  be 
fired  to  exceed  one  per  day;  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  in  cases  where  the  miners  work 
but  half  a  day,  and  at  five  o'clo<'k  in  the  evening  when  the  mine  is  working  three- 
quarters  of  fiill  time,  and  they  shall  not  be  fired  until  after  all  miners  and  other 
employees  working  in  said  shafts,  drifts,  slopes,  or  pits  shall  be  out  of  same.  The 
violation  of  this  act  shall  ccmstitute  a  misaemeanor,  and  any  person  convicted  of 
such  violation  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved,  eluly  1, 1902. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Washington,  October  9,  1902. 
Sir:  The  act  of  Julv  1, 1902  (Public,  No.  222),  amended  section  6  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (20  Stat.,  1104),  entitled  ''An  act  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,"  and  added  thereto 
the  following: 

*  *  *  Proiidrdj  That  all  owners,  lessees,  operators  of,  or  any  other  person,  having 
the  control  or  management  of  any  coal  shaft,  drift,  slope,  or  pit  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, employing  twent>;  or  more  niiners  to  work  in  the  same,  shall  employ  shot  firers 
to  fire  the  shots  tlierein.  Said  shots  shall  not  be  fired  to  exceed  one  per  day;  at 
twelve  o*clo<rk  noon  in  some  cases  where  the  miners  work  but  half  a  day,  and  at  hve 
oVlock  in  the  evening  when  the  mine  is  working  three-quarters  or  full  time,  and 
they  shall  not  be  fired  until  after  all  miners  and  other  employees  working  in  said 
shafts,  drifts,  slopes,  or  pits,  shall  be  out  of  name.  The  violation  of  this  act  shall 
constitute  a  misdemeanor,  and  anv  person  convicted  of  such  violation  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

By  your  reference,  I  am  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  in  this  proviso,  to  wit:  ''Said  shots  shall  not  be  fired  to 
exceed  one  per  day." 

Shot  firing  in  coal  mines  consists  in  exploding  powder  or  other  sub- 
stance in  such  way  as  to  loosen  the  coal  and  thereby  expedite  its 
removal  from  the  mine.  By  reference  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
mine  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  it  appears  that  this  shot  firing  is  a 
dangerous  proceedmg  and  that  some  of  the  companies  doing  a  mming 
business  in  said  Territory  have  rules  in  force  which  do  not  permit  the 
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firing  of  shots  until  the  working  day  is  over  and  the  miners  have  left 
the  mines.  It  is  shown  by  said  report,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
of  these  operators  do  not  employ  shot  firers  at  all,  the  shots  being  fireil 
indiscriminately  by  the  miners  themselves.  This  is  evidently  a  dan- 
gerous practice,  sometimes  causing  explosions  resulting  in  loss  of  life, 
and  is  the  mischief  which  the  statute  was  designed  to  coiTcct.  But 
unless  the  danger  from  firing  shots  in  mines  were  so  great  as  to  warrant 
its  prohibition  altogether,  it  would  be  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  shot 
per  day.  Such  limitation  would  in  many  cases  amount  to  a  practical 
inhibition  against  operating  the  mines.  A  special  report  on  this  mat- 
ter by  a  mine  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  July  24,  1902,  shows 
that  in  some  of  the  larger  mines  in  the  Indian  Territorj-  the  production 
is  from  500  to  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  that  in  such  mines  it  is  neces^^ary 
to  fire  from  200  to  300  shots  per  day,  and  that  to  restrict  such  a  mine 
as  this  to  one  shot  per  day  would  limit  the  production  of  the  mine  to 
2  or  3  tons  per  day. 

Viewing  the  statute  in  the  light  of  these  considemtions,  1  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  limit  shot  firing  in 
tnese  mines  to  one  shot  per  day,  but  rather  to  limit  or  restrict  this  firing 
to  one  stated  or  lixed  time  in  each  day,  that  is,  ''at  12  o'clock  noon  in 
cases  where  the  miners  work  but  half  a  day,  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  mine  is  working  three-quarters  or  full  time,"  and 
even  then  not  until  "after  all  miners,  and  other  employees  working  in 
said  shafts,  drifts,  slopes,  or  pits,  shall  be  out -of  same."  To  give  to 
the  act  the  efl'ect  evidently  intended  b\^  Congress  the  phrase  '*  one  per 
day"  should  l>e  read  "once  per  day."  The  danger  to  the  miners  does 
not  lie  in  the  number  of  shots  fired,  but  in  the  time  when  they  aiv 
fired;  and  if  fired  at  a  fixed  and  generally  understood  time  afteV  the 
working  da}^  is  over  and  after  all  miners  and  other  employees  are  out 
of  the  mine,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  public  concern  how  many  shots  ai-e 
fired  in  the  work  of  facilitating  the  removal  of  coal  therefrom. 
Very  respe<3tfully, 

Willis  Van  Devanter, 

Assistant  Attorney- General, 

Approved,  October  9,  1902. 

Thos.  Rtan,  Acthig  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


RECOMMENDA  TIONS. 

A  year  ago  I  recommended  that  the  United  States  law  *'  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  the  miners  in  the  Territories  "  be  amended,  to 
render  all  persons  employed  al)out  a  coal  mine  amenable  to  the  law 
and  liable  to  prosecution  for  the  breach  of  its  provisions,  A^in  1 
would  call  attention  to  this  matter.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents 
in  coal  mines  is  due  to  the  gross  negligence  of  the  miner  himself — neg- 
ligence bred  from  constant  familiarity  with  dangers  incident  to  his 
vocation. 

The  operator  is  bound  by  the  law  to  furnish  every  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  his  emplovee,  by  maintaining  proper  conditions  in  and  about 
the  mine,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  see  that  these  con- 
ditions are  maintained,  anS,  if  the  law  be  not  complied  with,  to  prose- 
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cute  the  operator  and  bring  suit  for  injunction  to  suspend  operation  of 
the  mine. 

But  the  employee  enjoys  immunitj'  from  punishment  for  violation 
of  the  law.  He  may,  by  his  gross  carelessness  or  negligence,  endan- 
ger the  life  or  person  of  his  fellow-workman,  or  his  own,  with  impu- 
nity, the  only  recourse  being  the  suspension  of  operation  of  his  working 
place,  and  at  most  his  discharge.  In  the  intervals  between  the  mine 
inspector's  visits,  or  between  the  dail}'  inspections  of  the  pit  boss,  the 
delinquent  miner  mav  maintain  a  dangerous  condition  in  nis  working 
place;  but  if  restrained  b}' the  wholeKome  know^lodge  that  he  was  ame- 
nable to  the  law  for  its  violation,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  act 
in  such  wanton  manner  as  now,  when  free  of  such  restraint. 

Out  of  17  fatal  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  coal  mines  of 
New  Mexico  during  the  past  fiscal  year  9  of  these  fatalities  were  caused 
by  falling  rock,  and  in  S  of  the  ti  cases  just  mentioned  the  accidents 
were  the  result  of  a\relessness  on  the  part  of  the  miner;  and  the  dan- 
ger, with  its  dire  result,  could  have  been  avoided  with  ordinary  care. 

The  principal  object  to  which  the  mine  inspector  should  give  his 
attention  is  not  the  careful  investigation  of  accidents  which  have 
occurred,  but  he  should  give  his  prime  effort  to  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. It  is  therefore  not  with  a  desire  to  enforce  the  law  b}-  prose- 
cution of  the  derelict  miner  that  I  urge  the  recommendation  for  this 
amendment,  but  from  the  earnest  belief  that  the  restraining  injfluence 
exerted  by  this  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  would  cause  the  miner 
to  be  more  careful,  and  thus  eliminate  a  large  percentage  of  the  danger 
from  his  necessarily  hazardous  vocation. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  commission,  composed  of  exports  in 
the  art  of  explosives,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
and  producing  a  flameless  explosive  for  use  in  coal  niines,  an  explosive 
whicn  could  be  manufactured  at  reasonable  cost,  and  which  would  be 
safe  and  convenient  to  use. 

The  recent  experiences  with  dust  explosions  in  the  mines  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Territories,  have  shown 
that  the  prevention  of  these  terrible  a<;cidents  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Believing  that  the  use  of  flameless  explosives  would  prevent  dust 
explosions,  I  therefore  offer  the  foregoing  recommendation  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  pui-pose  stated. 

It  is  also  reconunended  that  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  practice 
which  now  generally  obtains  throughout  the  territory  of  *' snooting 
off  the  solid,"  otherwise  blasting  coal  without  cutting  or  undermin- 
ing, to  ^ive  a  line  of  vantage  or  weakness  for  the  shot  to  break  to. 

Shootmg  off  the  solid  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  blow^-out  shots, 
and  these  shots  are  responsible  for  the  resultant  dust  explosions. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  coal  seams  so.small  that  there  is  little 
opportunit}^  for  coal  cutting  or  undermining,  and  in  these  mines  there 
should  l>e  a  close  inspection  of  all  holes  drilled  by  the  pit  boss  or 
other  trustworthy  official,  before  the  holes  are  loaded  or  fired,  and 
all  holes  which  are  too  strong  should  be  condemned  and  the  miner 
forbidden  to  shoot  them. 

But  in  the  majority  of  mines  there  is  ample  room  for  cutting  or 
mining  the  coal,  yet  but  little  such  mining  is  done.  Nor  would  proper 
preparation  of  his  face  or  heading  be  a  hindrance  or  hardship  to  the 
miner.     He  would  break  much  more  coal  with  each  shot,  wnere  his 
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coal  was  properly  mined  or  cut;  thus  he  would  get  full  value  out  of 
the  powder  used,  as  well  as  from  labor  ex^XMided  upon  drilling  his 
hole,  a  large  percentage  of  both  of  which  are  lost  when  shooting  otf 
the  solid. 

Again,  the  danger  from  falling  top  is -lessened,  because,  where  coal 
is  cut  or  undermined,  the  timbers  and  props  can  be  set  up  close  to  the 
face  of  the  working  without  being  knocked  out  each  time  a  shot  is  fired, 
as  happens  when  shooting  otf  the  solid,  the  force  of  the  shot  being 
projected  out  into  the  room  or  entry  instead  of  toward  the  floor  or 
side,  as  it  would  be  if  the  coal  were  cut  or  undermined.  Because  the 
miner  knocks  out  his  props  with  the^^e  strong  solid  shots,  he  is  loath  to 
set  props  up  close  to  the  face  of  his  working,  and  risks  his  life  under 
dangerous  top,  from  the  falling  of  which  a  majority  of  fatal  accidents 
in  coal  mines  occur. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pernicious  practice  of  shooting  off  the 
solid  is  responsible  not  only  for  a  great  many  dust  explosions,  and 
consequent  loss  of  life,  but  to  this  cause  is  also  attributable  nmch  of 
the  lax  method  of  timbering  and  resulting  accidents  to  the  miners 
who  dig  coal  in  this  manner.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  men  now 
employed  in  coal  mining  do  not  understand  how  to  properly  make  a 
cutting  or  mining.  Then  all  the  more  reason  to  insist  upon  their  learn- 
ing how  and  why  it  should  be  done,  as  the  man  who  is  so  little  expe- 
rienced in  coal  cutting  is  surely  not  to  be  trusted  to  judge  of  the  proper 
strength  of  a  hole,  nor  with  the  use  of  explosives. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  recommended  that  the  United  States  laws 
governing  the  operation  of  coal  mines  be  amended  in  these  particulars. 


CLTMATOLOGY  OF   NEW   MEXICO — PREVALENCE   OF   PULMONARY 

COMI'LAINTS. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  consumption,  is  probabl}'  the  greatest  exist- 
ing scourge  of  the  human  race,  at  least  in  the  northern  and  middle 
latitudes.  The  statistical  information  touching  its  ravages  are  appall- 
ing. It  is  accountable  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  deaths  north  of  the 
Tropics,  and  there  is  high  authority  for  the  assertion  that  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  globe  1  in  ever}'  373  persons  dies  of  it.  This 
mdudes  countries  wnere  the  disease  is  not  prevalent,  so  that  of  neces- 
sity it  makes  the  death  rate  very  much  larger  in  localities  where  it  is 
so  common.     Another  authority  says: 

Four-sevenths  of  the  human  race  are  said  to  suffer  with  diseases  of  the  refpiraton' 
organs,  while  two-sevenths  of  them  die. 

According  to  conservative  estimates,  125,000  persons  annually  die  of 
consumption  in  the  Tnfted  States,  and  in  most  of  the  States  every 
year  witnesses  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  this 
malady.  The  latest  available  data  show  that  27  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
in  the  country  are  due  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory-  organs.  In  the 
light  of  the  showing  of  the  V.  S.  census  report,  that  during  the  year 
1890, 102,199  persons  died  of  consumption  in  the  United  States,  against 
84,217  in  1880,  and  that  during  the  same  year  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  in  New  York  was  14,854,  or  twice  what  it  was  in  1880,  no  won- 
der philanthropists  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  disclosures  of  the 
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census  of  1900.  What  a  mighty  aiiri}'  of  human  beings  annually  to  be 
sent  to  their  graves  by  one  disease! .  Cholera  and  yellow-fever  epi- 
demics sink  into  insigniScance  bv  comparison.  CJonsider  for  a  moment 
that  the  total  number  of  Federal  soldiers  killed  and  mortally  wounded 
in  battle  during  the  four  years  of  the  civil  war  was  110,070,  or  only 
7,871  more  than  the  number  of  deaths  charged  as  pulmonary  diseases 
in  the  United  States  during  1890. 

Consultation  of  official  statistics  shows  that  consumption  and  kin- 
dred complaints  are  very  much  more  prevalent  in  certain  sections  of 
the  countr\^  than  others.  In  New  England  about  25,000  annuallv 
succumb  to  this  destroyer,  and  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania^ Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  more  than  that  number  are 
y^rly  claimed  by  it.  It  is  also  alarmingly  prevalent  in  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin.  This  statement  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  and  to,  all  of  Canada.  The  humid 
atmosphere  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  claims  many  vic- 
tims. In  the  Southern  States,  while  not  so  common,  it  is  neverthe- 
less an  active  destroyer.  The  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region  is 
remarkably  exempt  from  it. 

NEVER   ORIGINATES  IN    NEW   MEXICO. 

An  idea  of  the  compamtive  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  different 
sections  is  given  in  the  following  proportions:  Maine,  50;  the  rest  of 
New  England,  25;  Southern  States,  6,  and  New  Mexico,  3,  the  last 
being  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  record  of  a  single  case  of  consumption  ever  having  originated  in 
this  Territory.  The  malady  is  absolutely  unknown  to  the  natives  and 
the}'^  have  no  name  for  it  in  their  common  vocabulary.  The  children 
of  consumptive  parents  coming  here  from  the  East  grow  up  without 
the  taint,  and  the  percentage  of  imported  cases  of  consumption  that 
have  been  pennanenth^  cured  here  is  so  large  that  the  following 
statement  of  a  physician  practicing  in  this  Territory  is  undou})tedly 
justified: 

There  are  more  men  in  New  Mexico  who  have  recovered  from  consumption  after 
having  been  given  over  by  their  doctors  in  the  States  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  put  together. 

The  reasons  are  puirely  climatic.  Harsh,  humid,  changeable  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  with  a  maximum  of  cloudiness  and  a  minimum  of 
sunshine,  breed  consumption  and  all  other  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  so  long  as  persons  afflicted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
these  complaints  remain  under  the  conditions  indicated  their  cases  are 
hopeless.  Medical  science  maj^  afford  temporary  relief,  but  can  not 
stay  the  ravages  of  the  insidious  disease,  and  premature  death  is  cer- 
tain. This  fact  has  been  so  well  established  by  experience  and  is  so 
universally  admitted  by  capable  and  conscientious  physicians  of  all 
schools  that  nothing  need  be  said  in  support  of  it.  It  is  conceded  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  momentous  subject,  including  the  leading 
specialists  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  that  change  of 
climate  and  this  alone  will  effect  a  cure. 

Early  in  the  search  for  the  desired  climate  the  fact  that  New  Mex- 
ico was  exempt  from  diseases  of  the  throat  and  respiratory  organs, 
and  that  unless  too  far  advanced  these  diseases  rapidly  disappeared 
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under  its  climatic  influences,  arrested  the  serious  attention  of  physi- 
cians and  other  scientific  men.  The  thorough  and  impartial  investi- 
gations that  have  followed  have  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
multiplicity  of  glowing,  discriminating,  and  deserved  tributes  to  the 
peerless  climate  and  varied  natumi  resources  of  New  Mexico  from  the 
pens  of  prominent  physicians,  journalists,  and  specialists  in  climatol- 
ogy. The  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  these  writers  is  that  New  Mex- 
ico not  only  possesses  the  best  possible  climate  for  the  cure  of  all 
nianner  of  pulmonary  troubles,  but  affords  men  of  enterprise,  indus- 
try, and  small  means  exceptionally  promising  opportunities^  to  earn  a 
livelihood  amid  surroundings  most  conducive  to  comfort  and  happiness. 

GENERAL   CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  term  ^'New  Mexico"  is  a  broad  one.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
122,560  square  miles.  Its  eastern  border  extends  south  H45  miles, 
from  the  thirty -seventh  parallel  of  latitude,  or  the  southern  boundary 
of  C'olorado,  to  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  or  the  Texa^  line: 
its  western  border  extends  south  390  miles,  from  the  Colorado  line  to 
a  point  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  and  its 
width  from  east  to  west  is  3r35  miles.  It  ties  broadside  to  the  sun. 
sloping  from  north  to  south,  \^ith  an  average  altitude  of  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level  in  the  northern  counties  and  an  elevation  of  only 
about  8,500  feet  in  the  southern  part,  while  many  mountain  peaks 
reach  altitudes  varying  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet.  The  Continental 
Divide  passes  througn  it,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  llio  Grande, 
(Canadian,  and  Pecos  rivers  and  their  numerous  affluents  ultimately 
find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  those  of  the  Animas,  San  Juan,  and  Gila  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  flow  southwesterly  toward  the  Pacific.  It  is  better 
supplied  with  water  courses  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the 
RocKy  Mmuitains,  all  of  which  collect  supplies  of  rare  purity  from  the 
melting  snow\s  of  the  high  altitudes.  Besides,  the  existence  of  great 
bodies  of  fresh  w^ater  underlying  most  of  the  Territory  is  proved  by  the 
development  of  flowing  artesian  wells  in  many  places  and  the  almost 
universal  success  that  has  attended  pumping  water  from  ordinary 
wells  by  means  of  windmills. 

This  imperial  domain,  embracing  rugged  mountain  I'anges,  irre^^^ular 
foothills,  bi'oad  expanses  of  table-lands,  and  valleys  onh'  a  few  feet 
above  the  flowing  rivers,  lying  l)etween  the  parallels  of  latitude  that 
include  southern  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  varying  in  altitude 
from  3,500  to  13,000  feet  above  tide  water,  naturallv  presents  many 
modifications  of  the  general  climatic  conditions.  Of  course  lower 
temperatures  prevail  mi  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  parts,  and 
it  is  thus  possi!)le  for  invalids  easil}'  to  govern  their  movements  so  as 
to  enjoy  the  summer  warmth  of  the  temperate  zone  all  the  year  round. 
But  with  this  minor  modification,  incident  to  topography  and  contour, 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  climate  throughout  the  Territory  are 
remarkably  unifonu. 

LAND  OF  SUNSHINE   AND   BLUE   SKIES. 

All  agree  that  the  climate  of  New  ilexico  is  one  of  its  greatest 
glories.     It  is  emphatically  a  land  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies,  where 
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extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  where  in  summer  it  is  never 
uncomfortable  in  the  shade,  and  where  in  winter  it  is  never  uncom- 
foi-tabh'  cold  in  the  sun.  Even  the  hottest  midsummer  days  in  the 
southern  valleys  are  pleasanter  than  similar  days  in  the  East,  because 
the  dry  air  rapidly  absorbs  the  dampness  of  the  skin  and  has  a  cool- 
ing effect,  and  the  shade  is  always  refreshing.  In  a  dry  climate  the 
metallic  thermom(»ter  does  not  iniiicjite  the  real  temperature  felt  by  a 
human  body.  It  has  bt^en  demonstrated  that  a  temperature  of  90°  in 
New  Mexico  is  no  more  oppressive  than  72°  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  north- 
ern valleys,  some  of  them  as  much  as  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
sunimer  temperatures  average  from  60°  to  67°,  just  right  to  promote 
t!ie  healthy  growth  of  flowers,  fruits,  grains,  and  general  vegetation. 
The  night^  are  usually  cool  and  invigorating  in  the  southern  as  well 
as  in  the  northern  sections,  and  however  warm  the  day  may  have  been 
or  how  fatiguing  its  occupations  the  resident  or  sojourner  can  always 
depend  upon  enjoying  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep. 

In  spite  of  the  high  altitudes  the  winter  temperature  in  the  north- 
ern pai-ts  does  not  av^erage  as  low  as  in  the  Lower  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
snowfall  is  never  greater  than  is  actually  needed,  while  in  the  south- 
ern valleys  zero  weather  and  snow  are  practically  unknown.  In  all 
sections  there  are  fewer  cloud}'  days  in  winter  than  in  summer.  As 
a  rule  the  winter  days  are  bright,  crisp,  and  sunny.  Outdoor  work, 
even  mining  in  the  highest  mountjiins,  is  rarely  ever  interrupted  by 
cold  weather  oi*  snow,  and  there  are  few  days  when  invalids  can  not 
eujoy  the  benehts  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  In  gen- 
eral terms  it  may  be  said  that  New  Mexico  enjoys  the  summer  climate 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  the  winter  climate  of  Tennessee  and 
Xoi-th  Carolina,  and  the  spring  climate  of  southern  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
But  it  pos.sesses  one  vitally  importiint  advantage  that  belongs  to  none 
of  these  places — the  dry  air  minimizes  the  effect  of  both  heat  and  cold. 

DRY  AND  RAREFIED   AIR. 

New  Mexico  lies  in  the  region  of  greatest  dr\'ness  in  the  United 
States.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  Territory  ranges  from  21^  to  43 
percent,  according  to  locality,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  6iK2 
per  cent  at  Boston,  73.1  per  cent  at  Buffalo,  and  TU.2  per  cent  at 
Olympia.  The  annual  rainfall  for  the  whole  Territorv  is  approxi- 
mately 10.2  inches.  Little  snow  falls  except  high  up  in  the  mountains. 
The  dryness  of  the  climate  is  not  intermittent,  but  perpetual.  Com- 
pare the  rainfall  in  the  valle\  s  of  New  Mexico  of  less  than  an  inch  per 
month,  two-thirds  of  which  falls  during  the  summer  months,  with  an 
average  yearly  precipitation  at  New  York  of  48  inches,  Boston  45  inches, 
and  Savannah  48  inches.  Thus  an  idea  is  gained  of  the  smallness  of 
the  rain  supply  in  this  Territory.  Being  far  remote  from  large  bodies 
of  water,  and  owing  to  the  high  altitudes,  dews  and  fogs  are  unknown. 
The  sheltering  mountain  ranges,  breaking  the  force  of  the  winds  from 
the  north,  west,  and  east,  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  blizzards 
and  cyclones. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  average  altitude  of  the  Territory  is  about 
5.600  feet  above  sea  level,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  light,  and  the 
pure  raretied  air  is  rendered  deliciously  crisp  and  invigorating  b}' 
the  presence  of  an  exceptionally  large  percentage  of  ozone  and  all  the 
other  elements  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  measure  of 
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health  and  happiness.  In  the  language  of  an  authoritj'^  on  cHinatology, 
'*If  we  reckon  the  surface  of  a  nunian  body  at  16  square  feet— the 
average  proportion — we  see  that  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  the  body 
of  a  man  is  relieved  of  the  enormous  weight  of  7,000  pounds,  or  at 
7,000  feet,  more  than  8,000  pounds/'  The  area  of  respii-atory  surface 
of  both  lungs  of  a  man  is  reckoned  at  1,400  square  inches.  Thus  the 
great  relief  of  pressure  on  weak  lungs  afforded  by  the  light  dry  air  of 
Slew  Mexicx)  becomes  plainly  apparent.  At  the  same  time  the  ozone 
acts  as  a  constant  tonic.  The  effect  is  to  quicken  and  enlarge  respira- 
tion and  stimulate  to  fresh  endeavor.  The  lungs  are  very  elastic. 
While  the  pressure  of  the  V>lood  within  them  remains  the  same,  nat- 
urally the  hrst  effect  of  a  removal  from  the  damp,  heavy  atmosphere 
of  the  seashore  is  a  healthy  expansion  of  the  lungs,  because,  in  order 
to  procure  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen,  much  more  of  it  must  be 
inhaled,  and  so  every  lung  cell  is  brought  into  use.  The  girth  of  the 
chest  usually  increases  from  2  to  5  inches,  and  the  size  of  the  lungs  is 
correspondingly  increased. 

The  rarefication  of  the  air  here  is  so  great  that  distance  is  practic*ally 
annihilated.  Mount^iins  and  hills  20  and  30  miles  off  seem  not  more 
than  8  or  4  miles  away,  and  stand  revealed  from  base  to  summit  in  all 
their  rugged  grandeur  and  beauty  of  green,  brown,  gmy,  ocher,  and 
crimson.  The  lights  are  high  ancl  the  shadows  dense,  while  at  points 
through  the  lower  hills  are  opened  vistas  of  monarch  peaks  more  than 
100  miles  distant.  Here  and  there  a  tiny  cloud  dapples  these  shoul- 
dering giants  and  again  they  blaze  out  in  naked  beauty.  There  is 
hardly  a  hamlet  in  New  Mexico  that  does  not  afford  these  beautiful 
views.  Expanding  the  lungs  with  pure  and  healing  ozone,  laden  with 
balsamic  odors,  blown  down  from  the  wooded  mountain  slopes  and 
gorges,  amid  such  magnificent  surroundings,  acts  as  a  ceaseless  inspi- 
ration. Truly  every  day  is  "'elixir  to  the  breath  and  velvet  to  tW 
cheek."  It  cures  the  sick  without  the  aid  of  doctors  or  medicine, 
refreshes  and  renews  the  tired  worker,  and  adds  zest  and  joy  to  the 
life  of  the  well  man. 

Another  feature  should  be  mentioned.  The  dry  air  of  this  region 
is  remarkably  aseptic.  Fresh  meat  exposed  to  it  cures,  but  never 
spoils.  This  fact  nas  arrested  the  attention  of  surgeons,  and  has  led 
to  serious  talk  of  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Targe  ^surgical  hos- 
pitals in  the  Territory'.  In  this  connection  should  also  be  noted  the 
absence  of  rank  vegetation.  This  makes  New  Mexico,  in  \U  general 
expanse,  a  splendid  sanitarium  for  hay  fever  as  well  as  for  consump- 
tion. 

IMPARTIAL  TRIBUTES.   ■ 

The  fame  of  New  Mexico  as  a  sanitariian  for  persons  suffering  from 
or  threatened  with  pulmonary  disorders  has  become  world-wide.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  unanimous  conclusion  from  the  study  of  statistics  and 
from  actual  experience  that  a  change  of  climate  affords  the  only  cer- 
tain and  permanent  cure  for  consumption,  the  leading  physicians  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  have  for  seve™  \^ears  l>een 
making  exhaustive  investigations  with  a  view  to  finding  tlie  climatic 
conditions  best  adapted  to  peraons  afflicted  wMth  weak  and  disea>ed 
lungs.  These  impartial  ana  conscientious  obseiTcrs  are  unanimous 
in  their  conclusions  that  the  sections  least  affected  with  consumption 
and  most  favorable  to  its  treatment  and  cure  are  those  which  combine 
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most  thoroughly  in  their  climates  aridity,  altitude,  sunshine,  scanty 
vegefaition,  and  absence  of  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  in  New  Mexico  are  found  more  of  the 
beneficial  climatic  characteristics  sought  and  fewer  drawbacks  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  This  was  the  verdict  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  in  1885  by  the  Medical  Congress  of  France  to  make 
thorough  examination  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  gave  promise  of 
the  requisite  climate.  This  committee  agreed  that  the  greatest  equa- 
biUty  was  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  a  mountainous  country,  where 
of  necessity  there  would  be  comparative  immunity  from  the  winds  and 
stoiins  which  sweep  over  the  plains  and  coast  regions;  that  the  proper 
temperature  would  be  found  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty -sixth 
degrees  of  latitude,  where  the  patient  would  not  be  exposed  to  the 
severe  weather  of  the  north  or  tne  enervating  influences  of  the  south; 
that  the  altitude  necessary  to  give  the  best  degree  of  atmospheric 
pressure  was  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  after  visiting 
Aj?ia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  that  the  Rio  Gi'ande  Valley 
of  eenti-al  New  Mexico  was  the  locality  wherein  the  necessary  condi- 
tions were  found  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  further  found  that  but 
one  locality — a  small  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa — com- 
pared favoi-ably  with  it. 

The  American  Health  Resort  Association,  whose  physicians  have 
traveled  extensively  and  made  special  studies  of  climatic  and  kindred 
conditions  in  New  Mexico,  unequivocallv  indorsed  the  report  of  the 
French  physicians  and  pronounced  New  Mexico,  particularly  the  cen- 
tral part,  the  most  suitable  section  in  the  world  for  the  arrest  and  cure 
of  pulmonary  diseases. 

ESPECIALLY   NEW   MEXICO. 

Dr.  George  Halley,  professor  of  surgery,  Kansas  City  Medical  Col- 
lege, says: 

New  Mexico  po8ses8e8  the  seven  j?reat  requisites  of  a  sanitarium  for  the  treat- 
ment of  consiunptive  patients  and  those  suffering  from  bronchial  and  certain  forms 
of  throat  affection?*:  First,  a  very  dry,  aseptic  air,  experiment  showing  that  the 
atmosphere  is  as  free  from  harmful  bacteria  as  that  of  midocean — the  purest 
known  to  science;  second,  a  light  atmospheric  presjriure,  caused  by  the  high  alti- 
tude of  the  country  and  ample  table-lands  where  the  air  has  free  movement  and 
the  rays  of  the  suii  uninterrupted  play;  third,  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and  mini- 
mum of  cloud;  fourth,  a  slight  variation  of  temperature  only  between  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold;  fifth,  a  minimum  likelihood  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature; 
sixth,  a  light,  porous,  dry  soil;  seventh  (and  very  important),  a  low  dew-point.  I 
have  sent  my  patients  there,  and  the  result  has  always  been  beneficial. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  long  distance  for  patients  to  travel,  from  France  to  New 
Mexico;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  climate  in  southern  Europe  or  northern  Africa — 
the  localities  hitherto  utilized  for  this  purpose  by  Europeans — that  can  compare  for 
a  moment  with  that  of  New  Mexico  and  parts  of  Colorado  for  the  treatment  of 
consumption. 

Speaking  of  the  immunity  of  New  Mexico  from  consumption,  ex- 
Surg.  Gen.  W.  A.  Hammond,  United  States  Army,  says: 

New  Mexico  is  by  far  the  most  favorable  residence  in  the  United  States  for  those 
predispoj^ed  or  affected  with  phthisis  (consmnption).  In  a  service  of  three  years  in 
New  Mexico,  during  which  period  I  ser\^ed  at  eight  different  stations,  I  saw  but 
three  cases  of  phthisis,  and  these  were  in  persons  recently  arrived  from  elsewhere. 

Dr.  O.  D.  Walker,  professor  of  physiology  and  diseases  of  the 
nervoui?  system  in  the  Keokuk  Medical  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
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formerly  physician  in  charge  at  the  Government  Indian  school,  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  makes  the  following  interesting  and  valuable  report  of 
his  observations  in  New  Mexico: 


Si 


I  have  carefully  observed  the  salutary  effects  of  this  climate  upon  patients.  A 
oung  lady,  aged  about  18,  came  to  me  July  1, 1896,  suffering  from  incipient  phthisis, 
he  was  having  night  sweats,  losing  flesn,  looking  pale,  and  sufferc^i  from  a  very 
distressing  cou^.  The  microscope  showed  an  abundanc-e  of  tubercle  bacilli.  I  usecl 
creosote  and  injections  of  Paquin's  serum  without  markeii  benefit,  and  finally  advise<i 
her  to  go  to  Lascruces,  N.  Mex.,  w^hich  she  did.  Her  cough  rapidly  improved  and 
the  night  sweats  8toppe<i;  she  jjained  20  pounds  in  flesh  in  a  few  months,  and  grew 
strong  and  hearty.  I  saw  her  in  Keokuk  July  5  la*^t.  She  seeme<i  to  l>e  perfectly 
well.  Had  she  remained  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  I  think  she  would  have  suc- 
cuml^ed  to  this  then  rapidly  progressing  disease  within  six  months  under  any  line  of 
treatment. 

Dr.  Gatchell,  in  the  Medical  Era: 

The  highest  interior  of  our  continent,  comprised  in  the  ^reat  table-land  extending 
from  the  Great  Divide  in  Colorado  through  New  Mexico,  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  a  resort  for  consumptives.  The  altitude,  the  dryness,  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  large  amount  of  ozone  it  contains  combine  to  create  condi- 
tions very  favorable  to  recovery  from  phthisis. 

F.  H.  Atkins,  M.  D.,  in  the  Climatologist: 

The  air  here  (New  Mexico)  is  very  dry,  but  it*!  raritv  is  tonic  and  stimulating. 
The  various  altitudes  and  latitudes  give  a  great  variety  of  climates  as  to  temi>erature 
and  atmospheric  tenuity,  but  all  are  alike  in  dryness. 

The  Los  Angeles  Bullion  says: 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  it  constitutes  an  element 
of  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  future  that  is  too  important  to  remain  neglected. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Climatological  Association,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Shauffler^  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  spoke  of  the  climate  of  New  Mexico 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  winter  temperature  to  which  1  wish  to  call  attention,  as  well  as  the  .small 
amount  of  rainfall  ana  the  small  number  of  cloudy  days,  these  conditions  combining 
to  constitute  the  charm  of  the  winter,  during  which  season  the  invalid  can  walk  or 
even  sit  out  of  doors  ahnost  every  day.  Combined  with  the  mild  temperature  thert' 
is,  as  I  have  before  remarke<l,  a  bracing  tonic  quality  to  the  air,  due  j>erhai)s  in  part 
to  its  rarity  and  dryness,  which  I  have  failed  to  find  in  the  air  of  Florida,  of  the 
Gulf,  or  even  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In  view  of  its  winter  climate,  its  altitude,  the  great 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil,  and  the  remarka!)le  preponderance  of  clear  and 
fair  days,  especially  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  I  think  it  nmst  l)e  con- 
ceiled  that  this  region  presents  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  winter  resort  for  persons 


suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  theoretical  conclusion. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  a  considerable  number  of  asthmatic,  bronchitic, 
and  phthisical  patients  who  have  already  tested  the  virtues  of  this  climate. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Danter.  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  Health 
Association,  says  in  the  Medical  Visitor: 

I  think  that  New  Mexico  surpasses  any  locality  for  consumptives  I  have  yet  vis- 
ited, and  I  have  been  all  over  California,  (Colorado*  the  South,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  Europe.  I  am  decide<lly  of  the  opinion  that  the  region  visited  is,  for  con- 
sumptives, superior  to  any  otfier  part  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  world,  of  which 
I  have  any  practical  knowledge. 

The  Kansas  City  Medical  Record,  a  high  authority  on  such  matters, 
in  an  editorial  article  on  ''Health  resorts,"  says: 

It  has  l)een  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  find  our  opinion  regarding  the  sanitaiy 
characteristics  of  New  Mexico  indorsed  in  a  most  significant  manner  by  some  very 
high  authorities  on  the  subject.  Some  time  ago  a  party  of  medico-scientists,  com- 
missioned by  the  Soci^t(5  Medicale  of  France,  arrived  in  New  Mexico  after  inspect- 
ing many  parts  of  the  world  held  in  high  esteem  as  winter  and  summer  resorts  for 
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oonBumptives.  Their  object  in  thus  jounieyinjj  was  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  sanitary  qualifications  of  these  different  localities  and  countries,  the  end  in  view 
l)eing  the  location  of  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.  The  com- 
misEiion  ( with,  we  believe,  the  exception  of  one  member,  personally  interested  in 
another  lo<ailityJ  reported  upon  New  Mexico  as  in  ever^  respect  better  suiteti  for 
such  a  purpose  tnan  any  country  they  ha^l  visited,  includmg  far-fame<l  Algeria  and 
other  places  heretofore  noted  as  health  resorts,  eH|)ec.iall^' emphasizing  the  fact  that  a 
case  of  consumption  was  never  known  to  originate  in  New  Mexico. 

Finally,  no  less  an  authority  than  the  United  States  Government 
can  now  be  given  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  New  Mexico  is 
superior  to  all  other  sections  of  the  United  St*ites  for  the  climatic 
ti-eatment  of  consumption.  Reports  on  the  past  year's  work  at  the 
Genei-al  Military  Hovspital  at  Fort  Bayard  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Sanitarium  at  Fort  Stanton  appear  elsew^here  in  this 
i*eport. 

COMrARATlVE   CLIMATIC^    DATA. 

In  conclusive  support  of  the  general  statements  contained  in  the 
foregoing  pages  carefully  compiled  tables  are  given,  the  data  having 
>)een  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
comparing  the  important  climatic^  conditions  prevailing  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  11)01,  with  those  officially  recorded  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  and  El  Paso,  the  last-named  city  not 
being  included  in  the  sunshine  tjible  for  the  reason  that  the  data  was 
not  at  command.  The  comparison  is  made  with  Santa  Fe  because  it 
is  the  onlv  city  in  the  Territory  where  the  (iovernment  maintains  a 
regular  Weatlier  Bureau  station,  ancl  hence  it  is  impracticable  to  make 
the  comparison  with  other  localities.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  Aztec,  in  the  northwestern  county  of  the  Territory;  Albeit,  in 
the  extreme  northeastern  part;  Roswell,  in  the  southeastern  part; 
Mesilla  Park,  in  the  southern  part,  and  Albuquercjue.  in  the  central 
part,  where  subweather  stations  have  been  established  within  a  few 
years,  are  included  in  the  tables  of  precipitation  and  temperatures. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  same  general  climatic  conditions  prevail 
throughout  the  Territory,  the  only  marked  variations  being  in  tem- 
peratures, which  are  of  course  governed  and  diversified  to  some  extent 
))y  differences  in  latitude  and  altitude. 

SUNSHINE  TABLE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  sunshine  at  the  citie? 
named  for  the  year  li)()l: 


Citiw. 
Boston 

Jan, 

45 
58 
56 
31 
40 

55 

78 
58 
(50 
63 
78 

Feb. 

70 
79 
74 
57 
67 
58 
56 
70 
5.5 

65 
73 

Mar. 

43 
49 
45 
42 
36 
49 
70 
65 

m 

83 
80 
81 

Apr. 

•27 
39 
3<i 

57 

,     67 

64 

H'2 

81 
70 
8-1 
80 

May. 

47 

48 
47 
46 
50 
70 
69 
64 
68 
48 
85 

n 

June. 

73 
77 
60 
65 
69 
78 
(■>4 
79 
85 
t>3 
95 
81 

July. 

68 
51 
45 
68 
77 
79 
65 
83 
74 
80 
80 
66 

Aug. 

6'2 
59 
55 

56 
5(i 
75 
.58 
64 
46 
Ki 
81 

Sept. 

... 

6-1 
59 
55 
67 
78 
48 
84 
67 
69 
95 

8:5 

OH. 

69 
69 
70 

69 
75 
60 
81 
69 
73 

85 

Nov. 

45 
48 
45 
39 
52 
80 
71 
77 
38 
71 
77 
83 

Deo. 

42 
52 
39 
45 
40 
44 
52 
61 
73 
84 
87 
83 

An- 
nual. 

52 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

58 
52 
51 

Chicago 

58 

Si.  Ixiida 

68 

Jark-fonvillc 

Denver 

62 
73 

San  Francisco 

Ixje*  Angeles 

Phoenix 

67 
71 
81 

Sante  Fe 

78 
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DAY8  OF   APPRECIABLE   RAIN   OR  SNOW. 


Number  of  days  in  1901  on  which  there  una  appreciable  rain  or  mow  at  the  thirteen  citie^s 

selected  for  comparison. 


Cities.  . 

1 

Boston 

New  York ; 

Philadelphia '      10 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Jacksonville.. 

Denver I 

San  Francisco 

Ix)8  Angeles   

Phoenix 

El  Paso I 

Santa  Fe 


Jan. 

Feb. 

10 

5 

12 

4 

10 

4 

25 

23 

8 

7 

6 

8 

10 

8 

2 

3 

11 

12 

8 

9 

2 

7 

5 

7 

6 

11 

Mar. 


14 
14 
14  ' 
22 

18  I 
9  \ 
9  , 

7 

3  I 

2 

3 

3 

6 


Apr. 

May. 

16 

15 

14 

17 

12 

16 

12 

16 

10 

18 

9 

12 

4 

12 

10 

9 

5 

4 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

19 

13  I 

7 ; 

0  I 
0  , 
0 
3 


I 


12 
16 
16 
10 
8 
3 
12 
1 
U 
0 
5 
7 
15 


Aug. 

■ 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
9 

Dec. 
13 

Total. 

8 

10 

5 

125 

11 

12 

5 

8 

14 

l:» 

10 

10 

7 

6 

13 

126 

13 

9 

11 

18 

21 

189 

7 

6 

7 

8 

11 

114 

6 

4 

8 

4 

7 

82 

21 

12 

8 

5 

10 

124 

10 

2 

5 

0 

10 

66 

0 

3 

5 

10 

5 

58 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

32 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

29 

4 

5 

11 

8 

1 

ol 

12 

10 

6 

4 

4 

10-> 

VELOCITY   OF  THE   WIND. 

Average  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  (in  miles)  during  1901, 


Cities. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Jacksonville... 

Denver 

San  Francisco . 
Ix)s  Angeles  . . . 

Phoenix 

El  Paso 

SanUi  Fe 


Jan. 


12.1 
17.7 
11.1 
17.0 
18.5 
11.1 
7.9 
9.0 
7.6 
4.3 
3,5 
9.1 
6.4 


Feb. 


15.6 
22.6 
12. 9 
17.5 
16.6 
10.9 
7.1 
7.2 
6.6 
4.6 
4.4 
11.4 
6.0 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

13.2 

12.3 

11.1 

18.2 

17.3 

13.1 

13.0 

14.1 

10.8 

18.1 

12.7 

12. 1 

20.6 

18.4 

15.9 

14.0 

10. 6 

9.9 

9.3 

10.1 

8.6 

10.3 

8.8 

8.1 

10.1 

11.8 

12.5 

5.5 

4.9 

4.6 

5.0 

5.2 

5.0 

15.3 

12. 4 

13.9 

8.7 

8.5 

7.9 

June.  July. 


10.1  I 
10.7 

9.2  ' 
12.3  . 
14.5 

9.3  I 
7.3  , 
7.9 

13.9  ' 
4.7 
4.7  I 

11.2  I 
7.5  . 


9.1 
9.1 
9.4 
12.3 
15.1 
8.2 
7.3 
7.9 
14.5 
4.7 
5.0 
9.4 
6.1 


Aug. 

Sept. 

8.  (J 

9.1 

9.2 

9.9 

8.5 

8.4 

9.7 

12.8 

13. 8 

16.5 

7.6 

6.4 

7.1 

8.8 

7.2 

7.6 

13.1 

11.0 

4.7 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

8.9 

9.7 

6.0 

6.5 

Oct. 


10.6 
12.6 
9.5 
15.5 
18.0 
8.0 
8.5 
7.2 
8.3 
4.0 
4.1 
8.5 
5.8 


Nov. 


12.6 
18.7 
12. 3 
16.2 
15.3 
9.5 
6.6 
8.0 
6.4 
3.3 
3.0 
8.4 
5.2 


Dec. 


An- 
nual. 


11.9 
16.1 
11.6  ' 
15.4  . 
15.7 
10.3 
7.9 

9.5  ' 

6.6  i 
4.1 
3.5 

10.3 
7.1  I 


11,3 
14.6 
10.9 
14.3 
16.6 
9.6 
8.0 
8.2 
10. -2 
\.b 
4.3 
10.7 
6.S 


TEMPERATURE  TABLE. 

Tnhle  of  hit/hM  find  lonrst  temjh'nttnrt'Kfor  liH)l,  ii'ith  altHndc  of  fiat  ion. 


H 
,| 

1     1 

...    50 

in. 

i 

-  3 
4 
8 

-  2 

-  5 
8 

32 
19 
37 

24 
•20 

r» 

4 
10 

4 
12 

i 

eb. 

Mar. 

1'     1 
=       J 

.58           9 
:>3        12 
tk)  1       13 
62  1         1 

m        1 

71  1       15 

82        :\o 

72  10 
78  1       « 
87         -10 
87         :15 
.s-4         30 
(i.1         16 

Apr. 

May. 

Ju 

. 

s 

J_ 

97 
97 

98 
87 
97 
102 
94 
98 
82 
96 
112 
10.5 
89 

99 
101 

97 
104 

oo 

tie. 

s 

49 
53 
50 
44 
43 
54 
65 

49 
59 
49 

:i8 

J-: 

45 
42 
42 

J II 

1 

be 

96 
99 

91 
103 
107 

97 

9*1 
75 
88 
112 

m 

S7 

m 

102  1 
100  , 
99 
105, 

ly. 

Ciiie.s. 
Boston 

t 

x: 
u, 

X 
- 
47 
42 
-16 

:3:i 
3.) 
(K) 

1 

K.S 
80 

r>8 

i 

10 
12 
12 
3 
-    1 
12 
29 

38 
34 
35 
26 
9 

t 
}t 

75 
80 

82 
74 
.S3 
89 

8.^  1 

7-» 
73 

92   • 
89 
70 

1 
33 

3(; 

88 

:« 

30 

33- 

■15 

13 

41 

36 

39 

3.3 

17 

X 

82 
84 
79 
87 
90 
93 
81 
81 
76 
1»8 
95 
79 

1 

38 
44 
42 
40 
^1 
46 

rv> 

:j8 

46 
47 
50 
49 
32 

53 

New  York 

...  :iA  , 

64 

Philadelphia 

1  59 

62 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

St.  lX)UiM 

Jacksonville 

..  m  1 

1  76 

55 

63 

70 

Denver  

65 

55 

San  Francisco 

. .    (52 

47 

Los  Angeles 

Phoenix  

■■\IX\ 

52 
?> 

El  Paso 

'  72  ' 

64 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 

Aztec.  N.  Mex 

..'74 

5:^ 
:>2 

Albert.  N.  Mex 

Roswell.  X.  Mex 

Albuqnenjue,  N.  Mex... 
Mesilfa  l^irk,  N.  Mex. .. 

67 
81 

11 
•> 

20 
20 

83 

87  ; 

72  i 

M 

18 
20 

22 

87 
80 
89 

25 
22 
25 
25 

8<5 
^»2 

87 
96 

13 
87 
41 
36 

59 
.« 

59 

n7 
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Tftble  of  higheti  and  loweM  temperatures  for  1901,  with  altitude  of  station — C'oiitinuM. 


Aug. 


Cities. 


Riston 88 

New  York 88 

Philadelphia 92 

Buflfalo 89 

Chicago 90 

M.  Li>iils 105 

Jaclwmville 93 

Denver 100 

San  Francisco ?2 

I^Angeles 96 

Phf^nix 110 

ElPaw 99 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex 85 

An<^'.  X.  Mex 99 

Albert.  X.Mex 98 

Rf^well,  X.  Mex 100 

Albinmerque.  X.  Mex 92 

Me^illa  Park.  X.  Mex 102 


PRWIPITATIOX    T^BL*. 


Tiffttl  preripftdliou  (in  inchen)  during  V.^jl  ni  ''./  ^"* 


Cities. 


Jan.    Feb.  '  Mar.   Apr.   Ma?.  ;ci,» 


BoeiUm 1.3« 

New  York 2.07 

Philadelphia 2.47 

Buffalo 3.31 

Chleago 1.15 

Kl.  I>ouis 1.12 

JackjonTille 2.M 

Den\er 05 

San  Francisco 5.79 

UK«Angele« 2.49 

Phoenix 43 

ElPa'H) 35 

SaniaFe.X.  Mex.  1.30 
.\rtec.  X.  Mex....  1.16 
Alben,  X.  Mex...  .23 
K^iswell.  X.Mex..  .21 
Albuquerque.  X. 

Mex 65 

MesilU  Park,   X. 

Mex 31 


»t.«  r.\.  .- 


Perretdngt «».-    ^   ■ 


Cities. 


Jan.    F-^.     )U- 


Boston 7i 

New  York Ih 

PhilftdelphSa 7J 

Boifalo 7C 

Chicago Ki 

St.  Ix>ui» T4 

Jaek.«>iiTiIIe T 

Denver «y 

i^n  FranctfCfi T 

I»«Angel«9 ^ 

Phoenix c 

ElPaao « 

SantaFe 4* 
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DAYS  OF  APPRECIABLE  RAIN   OR  SNOW. 


Number  of  days  in  1901  on  which  there  ims  appreciable  rain  or  maw  at  the  thirteen  cUieJs 

Helectedfor  comparison. 


(Mtie«. 


Jan.  I  Feb.    Mar.    Apr.    May.  June. I  July,  i  Aug. ;  Sept.  |  Oct.    Nov.    Dec.  i  Total 


Boston 10 

New  York I  12 

Philadelphia '  10 

Buffalo 25 

Chicago I  8 

St.  Louis 6 

Jacksonville |  10 

Denver ,  2 

San  Francisco I  11 

Los  Angeles   '  8 

Phoenix 2 

ElPaso I  6 

Santa  Fe ,  6 


pr. 

May. 

16 

15 

14 

17 

12 

16 

12 

16 

10 

18 

9 

12 

4 

12 

10 

9 

5 

4 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

19 

8 

9 
11 

6 
13  ! 

l\ 

0  i 
0 

3  \ 
7 

I 


11  I 
10  ' 

13  I 

7 

6  I 
21  j 
10 

0 

SI 

4 

12  , 


10  I 
12  I 
10 

9  I 

6 

4 
12 

2 

3 

2 

0 

5 
10 


rj5 

133 
126 

189 
114 
82 
124 
66 
5H 
32 
29 
ol 

las 


VELOCITY   OF  THE   WIND. 

Average  hourly  vehcity  of  the  wind  (in  miles)  during  1901. 


Cities. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia . 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Jacksonville.. 

Denver 

San  FrancLsco 
I»s  Angeles . . 

Phoenix 

El  Paso 

SanUi  Fe 


Jan. 


12.1 
17.7 
11.1 
17.0 
18.5 
11.1 
7.9 
9.0 
7.5 
4.3 
3.5 
9.1 
6.4 


Feb.    Mar. 

Apr. 
12.3 

May. 

15.6     13.2 

11.1 

22. 6     18. 2 

17.3 

13.1 

12.9     13.0 

14.1 

10.8 

17.5 

18.1 

12.7 

12.1 

16.6 

20.6 

18.4 

15. 9 

10.9 

14.0 

10.6 

9.9 

7.1       9.3 

10.1 

8.6 

7.2     10.3 

8.8 

8.1 

6. 6     10. 1 

1L8 

12.5 

4. 6       5. 5 

4.9 

4.6 

4.4       5.0 

5.2 

5.0 

11.4     15.3 

12.4 

13.9 

6.0 

8.7 

8.5 

7.9 

June. 

July. 

10.1 

9.1 

10.7 

9.1 

9.2 

9.4 

12.3 

12.3 

14.5 

15.1 

9.3 

8.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.9 

7.9 

13.9 

14.5 

7.5  I 


4.7 
5.0 
9.4 
6.1 


TEMPERATURE  TABLE. 

Tnhh'  of  h  if/heat  and  lonrnt  tcinju'ntture^for  liK)]^  n'ith  altitude  of  station. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


CiiicM. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Jacksonville 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

PhoiMiix 

¥A  Paso 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mcx 

Aztec.  N.  Mcx 

Albert.  N.  Mcx 

Rotjwcll.  N.  Mex 

Albinjiicnine.  N.  Mcx... 
Mcsilla  Park,  X.  Mcx... 


:!72 

.'51  I 
.  64  ' 
.'  74 

•'  ii  I 


Mar. 


8 
32 
19 
37  I 
3(> 
21 
20 

1 

6 

4 
10 

12 


'  47 
42 

I  46 
I  33 

I  ;v-> 

I  tiO 
I  75 
I  61 


Apr. 


May. 


I  ^ 


r-    I  t 


10 
12 

V 

-  1 

12  I 
29 

;w 

31 
3.> 
26 
9 


s 
3 


.58 

r^  I 

66 
62  , 
68 
71 

82  . 

72  ' 

78 

H7 

S7 

S4 

65 


9 

V 

1 
15  I 

;%) 

10 
41   I 

40 
3.^  I 

16 


80 
82 
74 
S3 
89 

SI   ' 

72 

73 

S9 
70 


be        ^ 

X   '    3 


33  84  I 

36  82 

38  I  8-1 
30  I  79 
30  ,  87 
33  1  90 
4.>  ,  93 
13  81 
41  81 
Mi  76 

39  ,  98 


17 


79 


20 
20 


83 

87  ! 


84 


83 


25  Sil 

22  92 

25  ,  87 

25  I  96 


June. 

^  I 

^  I  i 

as  ;  2 


3.S  j 
44 
42  I 
40 

a 


97 

98 
87 
97 


46  !  102 
94 


:}8  , 

46 

47 


98 

82 

96 
50  112 
49  103 
32       89 

96 

13  «) 
37  101  I  45  I 
41  97  42  ' 
:^i      104       42 


July. 


99 

im 

91 
103 
107 

97  , 

99 
75 

SS 

112  ' 
100  I 

87 

UK) ; 

100  t 
99 
105  1 


I 


64 
62 

55 
56 
63 
70 
55 
47 
.^2 
72 
64 

52 
59 
.V> 
59 
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Tnble  of  highent  and  lawegt  temperatures  for  1901  f  with  altitude  of  station — Continued. 


1      Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dee. 

Annual. 

1 

1 

Altitude 

Cities. 

'■i\i 
f  1  1 

1 

X 

1 

2 

X 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

£  ■ 

1 

2 

1 

X 

1 
1 

above  sea 
level 
(feet). 

Brwton 

...     88  1    69 

89 

44 

76 

25 

(«> 

12 

64  I 

9 

97 

-  3 

125 

New  York 

..     88       63 

87 
90 

49 

48 

75 

81 

38 

38 

60 
62 

17 
20 

59 
65 

15 
15 

99 
10:^ 

4 

8 

314 

Philadelphia 

...     92       &i 

117 

BuffHlo 

. .     89       67 

80 

42 

76 

34 

66 

16 

64 

6 

91 

-  2 

768 

(njlt-ago 

...1    90       58 

87 

40 

85 

33  !  66 

16 

57  ' 

-12 

103 

-12 

824 

Si.  LouLs 

...'  105       63 

95 

43 

89 

42 

76 

23 

62 

-10 

107 

-10 

567 

Jack.s<>nvil1e 

..      93       68 

92 

64 

frl 

51 

79 

3;^ 

76 

20 

97 

20 

43 

Denver 

..100       63 

89 

83 

81 

31 

72 

20 

74 

-14 

100 

-19 

5,290 

.^n  Fmzicii^o 

..      TZ  '    49 

78 

50 

91 

60 

75 

49 

72 

41 

91 

37 

158 

U»  Angeles 

..96       49 

105 

46 
53 

97 
100 

46 
41 

H5 
.s6 

43 
44 

86 
80 

31 
24 

97 
112 

31 
24 

830 

PhiK-nix 

..    no       70 

1.076 

El  Paso 

...      99  '    64 

96 
81 

65 

38 

90 
74 

f. 

79 
62 

35 
24 

77 

57 

19 
5 

103 

89 

19 

1 

3.767 

SantH  Fe,  X.  Mex 

..      85       51 

7,018 

Aztet'.  X.  Mex 

..99       49 

90 

26 

85 

28 

71 

17 

62 

-12 

100 

-12 

5.590 

AlUrt.  X.  Mex 

..      98       58 

91 

41 

8.5 

33 

74 

•29 

76 

1 

102 

1 

4.700 

Rf«well,  X.  Mex 

..    100       57 

97 

40 

91 

31 

78 

27 

1 1 

--  3 

101 

-  3 

3.570 

Albutiuerque,  N.  Mex. . . 

. .      92       67 

90 

42 

81 

H6 

71 

20 

69 

13 

99 

4 

5.200 

M.MlIaPark,  X.  Mex... 

..    102       55 

100 

43 

91 

34 

n 

27 

74 

11 

105 

11 

o.-VX) 

PRECIPITATION   TABLE. 


T(A(d  precipitniUm  {in  inrhes)  during  1901  at  the  Htatiom*  named,  ax  r(nn}M(i^ed  mth  six 
iridely  sejxn'ated  points  in  Xew  Mexico. 


Cities. 


Jan.  I  Feb. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

8t.  Ix)ul« , 

Jaokwnville 

Denver 

San  Francisco . .  - . 

Los  Angelefi 

Pho»'nix 

El  Pane. 

Santa  Fe.X.  Mex, 

Aztec,  X.  Mex 

Albert,  X.  Mex... 
Ro«A*en,X.Mex.. 
Albuqaeraue,  X. 

Mex...; 

Mesilla  Park,  N. 

Mex 


1.56 
2.07 
2.47 
3.31 
1.15 
1.12 

2.64  : 

.06 
5.79 
2.49 

.43 

.35 
1.30 
1.16 

.23 

.21 

.65 


0.66 

.86 

.86 

3.26 

2.06 

1.86 

6.76 

.06 

5.03 

4.:js 

1.46 
.68 
1.30 

(*) 

.44 

1.15 


.31        .95 


Mar. 


6.58 

6.18 

3.39 

3.03 

3.38 

2.94 

6.67 
.88 
.80 
.45 
.33 
.47 
.89  , 
(♦)    I 
.25  I 
.00  ! 

.15 

6.10 


Apr. 

May. 

June. 

7.43     6.31 

1.31 

6.82  ;  7.01 

.94 

4.77  1  4.05 

1.15 

3.13  ;  3.28 

1.39 

.33 

2.18 

2.42 

2.35 

2.69 

3.92 

1.08 

5.31 

9.64 

1.96 

1.18 

2.09 

1.64 

.69 

T. 

.68  ;  1.50 

T. 

T.     '     .10 

.00 

.47       .05 

.39 

1.02 

2.12 

.29 

(*) 

(♦) 

T. 

2  24 

.5.14 

.79 

.97 

1.04 

.22 

.30 

.56 

.30 

.:«) 

T. 

1.08 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

5. 20 

3.25 

2.50 

5.41 

6.88 

2.33 

4.88 

9.42 

3.68 

3.05 

2.07 

3.29 

4.25 

2.00 

2.92 

1.47 

.76 

.64 

4.26 

6.12 

7.88 

.01 

1.30 

.22 

T. 

T. 

.78 

T.         .09 

.03 

.  35     1. 73 

T. 

1.05       .34 

.82 

3.37  ,  3.04 

2.00 

.09  :    (♦) 

.14 

3.21     .5.00 

1.83 

3.04       .60 

1.99 

1.46  ;  1.85 

1.21 

2.23 

1..S5 

1.25 

Oct. 

Nov. 
2.41 

Dec. 

3.02 

8.49 

2.20 

1.31 

6.06 

1.51 

2.64 

6.72 

1.29 

2.87 

5.52 

1.29 

.85 

1.70 

2.12 

1.21 

3.72 

1.87 

.36 

2.73 

.46 

T. 

.89 

.64 

3.48 

.90 

1.88 

.46 

.00 

.46 

.01 

.00 

2.98 

i.a-s 

.03 

1.15 

.73 

.20 

.67 

.48 

.40 

1.03 

1.80 

.05 

2.21 

6.15 

.26 

2.00 

1.03 

T. 

2.85 

.98 

.05 

An- 
nual. 


48.72 
47.06 
46.54 
36.49 
24.52 
24.80 
54.22 
9.10 
19.75 
11.96 
4.87 
8.(» 
17.41 
(•) 
22.01 
17.84 

10. 19 

11.96 


T.  =  trace;  •  -iioreconl. 


MEAN    RELATIVE   HUMIDITV. 

Percentage  of  mean  relatire  humidity  for  1901  at  the  Hlatiomt  )fatned. 


Cities. 

Jan. 
..       72 

Feb. 

Mar. 
70 

Apr. 

80 

May. 
77 

June. 
68 

July. 
75 

Aug. 

78 

Sept. 
79 

Oct. 
77 

Xov. 
75 

Dec.! 
77 

An- 
nual. 

Boston 

61 

74 

New  York 

..       70 

60 

67 

67 

74 

66 

75 

77 

74 

69 

67 

75 

70 

Philadelphia... 

..       73 

66 

70 

f>6 

72 

66 

74 

78 

77 

69 

63 

75 

71 

Buffalo 

..       76 

78 

76 

69 

74 

72 

74 

73 

73  ! 

70 

76 

79 

74 

Chicago 

..       83 

85 

86 

77 

83 

7.H 

07 

77 

75 

?2 

76 

8.-> 

79 

St.Louij. 

..       74 

71 

68 

69 

W 

.58 

50 

58 

M 

CA 

65 

78 

66 

Jiu«k.^nville.... 

77 

72 

72 

W 

74 

79 

80 

84 

^  , 

81 

73 

79 

77 

Denver 

49 

&5 

52 

•V* 

57 

52 

46 

55 

51  1 

52 

44 

62  , 

M 

8an  Francisco . . 

.        77 

78 

71 

82 

84 

79 

90 

93 

84 

80 

8.1 

75 

82 

liOH  Angeles 

..       06 

73 

62 

76 

81 

76 

76 

77 

78 

80 

81 

50 

73 

Phoenil 

47 

59 

38 

29 

:^0 

19 

33 

43 

28 

39 

49 

82  ' 

37 

El  Paso 

.       43 
60 

1 

52 
66 

29 
49 

29 

27 
54 

24 
34 

50 
51 

45 

55 

46 
49 

60 

62 
60 

40 
54 

42 

Santa  Fe 

53 
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CHOICE  OF  A    LOCATION. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquiring  i^eador. 
What  particular  location  in  New  Mexico  is  the  most  desirable?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  somewhat  upon  the  physical  condition 
of  the  inquirer,  his  business  or  industrial  training,  the  amount  of  avail- 
able capital  he  hem  to  invest  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  pleasure,  or  prollt. 
whether  he  wishes  to  engage  in  mining,  stock  growing,  farming,  or 
fruit  culture,  together  with  a  good  many  other  circumstances  of  a 
kindrexi  nature.  If  he  is  an  invalid  his  physician  should  be  consulted. 
He  is  offered  a  range  of  5  degrees  of  latitude  and  any  elevation  lit* 
may  desire  down  to  about  3,000  feet.  If  he  is  merely  seeking  tlii" 
climate  as  a  preventive,  any  place  will  do,  and  he  should  go  where  tii< 
opportunities  to  better  his  condition  in  life  are  best  suited  to  his  train- 
ing and  inclinations.  Every  pail  w^ill  benefit  his  health.  If,  however, 
he  desires  IocaI  or  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  bathes  or  mineral 
waters,  a  wide  range  of  selection  is  open  to  hun,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  reading  the  pages  of  this  report  devoted  to  the  wonderful  theniiui 
springs  of  ISew  Mexico. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   SANITARIUMS. 

There  is  great  interest  being  shown  in  the  establishment  of  sanitari- 
ums at  different  points  in  New  Mexico.    There  is  scarcely  a  city  or  town 
of  any  considerable  size  but  that  already  has  its  sanitarium  or  is  plan- 
ning to  build  one.     This  is  due  to  the  growing  knowledge  that  the  cli- 
mate of  New  Mexico  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world    ^ 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  consumption,  and  the  realization  by  phy- 
sicians that  this  disease  can  best  be  treated  in  isolated  sanitariums  where*  ^ 
the  chances  for  infection  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.     There  are  at  i 
present  445,000  consumptives  in  the  United  States  who  are  looking  for 
a  remedy  that  will  give  them  new  hope  of  prolonging  their  life  and 
there  are  as  many  more  young  persons  threatened  with  the  dread  dis- 
ease who  could  escaj^e  by  coming  to  New  Mexico.     There  is  certainly 
a  need  and  demand  for  sanitariums  in  New  Mexico  for  the  benefit  o<  ^ 
that  vast  amiy  of  citizens  in  other  sections  of  the  nation  now  8ufferii))|. 
from  this  dread  disease,  and  the  work  of  supplying  such  institutions  ii- 
to  be  counted  among  the  highest,  most  noble,  and  numane  that  philan*   : 
thropist  or  conscientious  sc»ientists  have  entered  upon.     The  Govern*  ^■. 
ment,  through  its  successful  management  of  the  sanitariums  at  Fort  ^ 
Bayard  and  Fort  Stanton,  is  doing  much  toward  this  end,  and  there  i»  ^  | 
no  reason  why  a  well  advertised  and  well  managed  sanitarium  in  almi).'^  j 
any  part  of  New  Mexico  would  not  prove  a  good  financial  investmoni    i 
and  a  boon  to  humanitv.  "^' 


Genrral  Hospital  at  Fort  Bayard. 


h 


United  States  General  Hospital,         ^  '■  t 

FoH  Bayard,  N.  Mcr.,  Juh/  j?i,  JiXfJ.      n 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  c<»Fi..x, 

of  my  report  for  the  period  endinjr  December  31,  1901.  j  \f" 

V^erv  resi)ect fully,  i  I 

D.  M,  Appkl.  '^ 

Major  and  Suryeon,  U.  S.  Anny,  Commanding  HoapUaL    > 
Hon,  M.  A.  Otkro,  J'' 

Santa  Fe,  X  Mex. 
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Sir:  I  4iave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1902. 

Repairs  were  continued  during  the  year  as  follows:  Expenditures  from  the  allotment 
for  **narracks  and  quarters,"  12,712,  including  general  repairs  on  nearly  all  the  build- 
injTP,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  \ce  machine;  expenditures  from 
the  allotment  for  *'anny  transportation,"  $1,505,  including  rejmirs  to  walks,  roads, 
and  water  system;  repairs  to  bakery,  178.50;  a  picket  fence  around  the  infirmary  haf* 
been  constriicted  at  a  cost  of  $586.87.  The  hospital  steward's  quarters  were  repaired 
at  an  expenditure  of  $127. 

The  glass  building  and  the  glass  inclosures  of  portions  of  the  porches  of  the  infirmary 
and  of  the  oflScers'  hospital,  whose  construction  was  contract^l  for  in  June,  190l', 
have  not  been  completeti. 

The  construction  of  a  new  officers'  hospital  and  extensive  additions  to  the  infirmary 
have  been  authorized  and  proposals  for  bids  on  the  same  are  being  prepared. 

During  the  year  439  cases  were  under  treatment  as  follows: 

Remaining  July  1,  1901: 

Officers,  inchiding  one  of  Porto  Rico  regiment 6 

Contract  surgeons 1 

Knlisted  men 54 

Civilians 1 

Beneficiaries  of  Soldiers'  Home 58 

120 

Atlmitte<l : 

( )fficers,  including  one  readmitted 11 

Enlisted  men  (of  whom  162  remained  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Soldiers' 

Home  after  discharge  from  service)'. 241 

( 'ontract  nurse 1 

Civilians  (authorized  by  War  Department)  5 

Beneficiaries  of  Soldiers'  Home 61 

319 

Total 439 

Dipchai^ged: 

Officers 4 

Oflficers  returned  to  duty 3 

Enlisted  men 33 

Enlisted  men  returned  to  duty 8 

Enlisted  men  deserted 2 

Contract  nurse 1 

Civilians 3 

I        Beneficiaries  of  Soldiers'  Home 182 


237 


52 


!l»ie<l: 

I        Enlisted  men 20 

Civilians 1 

Beneficiaries  of  Soldiers'  Home 31 

Remaining  June  30,  1902: 

I       Officers 10 

Enlisted  men 70 

CHvilians 2 

Beneficiaries  of  Soldiers'  Home 68 

150 

Total 439 

PYora  the  incipience  of  the  hospital,  October  3,  1899,  to  June  30,  1902,  686  cases 
rere  a<lmitted  with  results  as  follows: 

ischan^ed 431 

Bed  (27  in  less  than  one  month) « 105 

temaming  June  30,  1902 150 

Total 686 


«19.7  percent. 
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Results  in  those  discharged : 


Clinically  cured 
Convalescent... 

Improved 

Unimproved 


Averaire  residence. 


8  months  24  days 

6  months  5  days 

5  months  28  days 

18  disohaived  in  less  than  1 
month. 


NumbiT.  I  Per  will. 


Kenults  in  the  three  stages  of  the  disease: 


36 

57 

214 

124 

6.7 
10.0 

23.1 

Stajire. 


Clini- 
cally 
cured. 


Conva- 
IcHcent. 


Im- 
proved. 


Tnini- 
proved. 


Died. 


18 
38 


Total. 


155 


First 27  38  101  i 

Second 8  12  07 

Third 1'  7'  46 

Total I  86  I  57  214. 

The  1  death  in  the  first  stage  was  due  to  tuberculous  appendicitis.  Of  the  10  deaths 
in  the  second  stage,  5  were  from  laryngeal  or  intestinal  tuberculosis,  3  from  empyeiiuu 
1  from  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  and  1  from  acute  tuberculous  uneumonia'. 

While  ordinarily  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuoerculosis  admit 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  cases  examined,  as  l)eing  suitable  for  admission,  patient.** 
are 'sent  here  regardless  of  the  extent  of  their  lesion  or  their  deMre  to  come.  They 
are  not  selected  for  treatment  in  a  high  altitude  and  perhaps  a  few  would  do  better 
at  a  lower  elevation.  Many  do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  their  affection  and  the 
importance  of  remaining  after  discharge  from  the  service  until  clinically  cured.  Sixty- 
two  have  retumeii  after  their  discharge  with  their  pulmonary  lesion  'much  advance*! 
and  their  general  condition  much  worse. 

Nearly  80  per  cent  of  our  patients  come  from  the  Tropics,  and  in  many  of  these, 
owing  to  the  enervating  effects  of  the  tropical  climate,  the  disease  has  made  rapid 
progress  before  admission. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  comparative  weights  on  discharge  of  those  who  have 
improved  under  treatment. 


Improved 

Convalescent . . . 
Clinically  cured 


charged.   <*"ned.      ^^j^ 


214 
67 


160 
51 
SO 


PouruU. 
10.1 
12.6 
15.6 


T^wt      Average      Ko 
*^**^'         hiss,      changv. 


Pounds. 

6.8 


5.6  > 


The  three  largest  gains  were  76,  58,  and  45  pounds. 

The  longer  I  observe  the  effects  oif  treatment  in  a  high  altitude  the  more  I  ain 
convince<l  that  a  lai^ger  variety  of  cases  are  amenable  to  its  beneficial  influence  than 
is  commonly  believ^.  Cases'  with  extensive  excavation  in  both  lungs  and  in  which 
pyrexia  continued  for  several  months  after  admission  have  finally  improved  to  such 
a  degree  that  ultimate  recover:^  is  probable,  nor  can  emaciation,  hemoptysis,  or  ohl 
age  be  considered  contraindications. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  M.  Appel, 

Major  and  Surgeon,  U,  S.  Army^  Commajiding  Iloip^al 
Sckobon-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

WathingUm,  i).  C. 


Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 

Office  or  Medical  Officer  in  Command, 

Fort  Stanton,  N,  Mex.,  Septetnber  Hi,  190S. 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclos<»  herewith  a  copy  of  my  article,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.    This  will  give  you  all  the  statistics  which  I  have  at  this  time. 
Respectfully, 

P.  M.  Carrinoton, 
»Surgeon^  in  O/nnnami. 
Gov.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex,  ^  . 
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WoKK  OF  Repair  and  Renovation,  United  States  Pitblic  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  Sanatorium,  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex. 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  of  1900-1901  some  work  was  done  on  the  surgeon*  s  quar- 
ters, and  the  same  converted  from  a  double  set  of  quarters  into  a  larj<e  and  well- 
arranged  single  house,  with  ample  accommodations  for  a  large  family. 

The  real  work  of  general  repair,  however,  was  begun  in  October,  1900.  In  this 
year  the  sum  of  $31,800  wa^^  allotted,  and  with  this  sum  almost  all  of  the  buildings  on 
the  reservation  were  covered  with  shingles  and  rendered  weather-proof. 

One  large  building  was  remodeled  and  converted  into  24  single  rooms,  to  be  used 
by  the  stronger  patients  as  quarters. 

The  power  house  was  remodeled  and  equipped  with  engine,  boiler,  complete 
laundry,  dairy,  and  ice  plant,  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000. 

The  executive  building  was  remodeled  and  equippe<i,  at  a  cost  of  $8,400. 

About  25i  miles  of  barbed- wire  fence  was  placed  around  the  reservation,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,300. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  also,  but  not  included  in  the  allotment,  a  new  boiler  was 
placed  in  the  power  house  and  three  of  the  buildings  heated  by  the  Warren  Web- 
ster system  of  steam  heat,  at  a  cost  of  $5,675. 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1901-1902  the  sum  of  $34,500  was  allotted.  For  this  sum  the 
following  improvements  were  placed  under  contract,  and  are  now  in  course  of 
construction: 

A  new  front  porch  on  the  quarters  for  patients  mentioned  above,  to  cost  about 
$1,500. 

A  complete  kitchen  and  dining-room  plant,  remodeled  from  the  largest  of  the  old 
buildings,  and  including  a  dining  hall  120  by  30  feet,  kitchen,  store  room,  bakery, 
attendants'  and  private  dining  rooms,  attendants'  club  room,  iiantrie?,  fuel  and  meat 
rooms,  passages,  etc.,  and  sets  of  quarters  for  dining-room  attendants,  with  bath 
rooms,  etc.,  all  under  one  roof.     The  cost  of  this  building  will  be  about  $20,000. 

Two  lai^e  wards,  to  accommodate  fifty  patients  each,  the  cost  of  the  two  to  be 
about  $13,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1902-1903  the  sum  of  $35,000  is  allotted.  With  this  snm  new 
porches  are  to  be  placed  on  all  ofl[icer8  and  noncommissioned  oflficers'  quarters. 

One  large  building  is  to  be  remodeled  into  separate  sets  of  quarters  for  the  better 
class  of  patients,  officers  of  other  services,  and  officers  of  tlie  Public  Health  and 
Marine- Hospital  Service.     Service  of  relatively  low  rank. 

One  building  will  be  remodeled  into  a  complete  recreation  hall,  including  library 
and  reading  and  assembly  room,  post-office,  store,  barber  shop,  bowling  auley,  said 
billiard  room. 

A  500-light  electric-light  plant  will  be  installed  at  the  station,  and  also  a  complete 
fire  alarm. 

New  fire  plugs  will  be  placed  throughout  the  water  system,  and  the  corrals  will 
be  remodeled  and  fully  equipped. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  $100,000  /he  Gov- 
ernment will  have  ample  accommodations  for  175  patients,  comfortable  and  com- 
modious residences  for  all  officers,  a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  and  water^i'orks, 
the  whole  lighted  by  electricity,  and  many  of  tne  buildings  heated  by  steam.  The 
reservation  will  be  completely  fenced,  provided  with  milk  and  beef  cattle,  and 
equipped  with  all  necessary'  buildings  and  imj)rovements  for  caring  for  the  same. 
Here  the  consumptive  sailor  will  be  provided,  at  no  expense  to  himself,  with  com- 
fortable quarters.  He  will  be  fed  with  rich  milk,  served  in  a  convenient  and  airy 
dining  room.  He  will  be  provided  with  ice  in  summer.  His  clothes  will  l)e  laundered 
in  a  steam  laundry.  He  will  be  furnished  with  books  to  read  and  hammocks  and 
reclining  chairs  to  read  them  in,  and  a  half  dozen  other  methods  of  recreation.  And 
all  this  m  the  finest  climate  in  the  whole  world  and  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  Ter- 
ritor}^  of  New  Mexico. 

SANATORIUM  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  CASES  TREATED  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINE- 
HOSPITAL  SERVICE  SANITORIUM.  FORT  STANTON.  N.  MEX. 

By  P.  M.  Carrington,  Surgeon,  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

My  object  in  this  paper  will  be  to  show  briefiy  the  results  obtained  in  303  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  treated  at  Fort  Stanton  during  a  period  of  about  two  and  a 
naif  years  by  the  open-air  climatic  treatment.  In  computing  the  value  of  these 
statistics  the  chronic  nature  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  the  comparatively  short 
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duration  of  treatment  muBt  be  considered,  the  average  length  of  treatment  in  the 
fatal  and  discharged  cases  having  been  something  let^H  than  six  months,  including 
cases  in  every  stage  of  the  disease;  in  some  the  hislorv  only  covered  a  period  of  two 
or  three  months  and  in  others  the  disease  had  existed  for  years. 

In  142,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  the  history  of  the  disease  extended  over  a  period  of 
one  year  or  more  prior  to  admission.  In  a  few  cases  the  phywcal  signs  mdicated 
lesions  slight  in  extent,  and  there  was  little  aside  from  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the 
sputum  on  which  to  base  a  diagnosis,  but  unfortunately  the  moderately  and  far- 
advanced  cases  outnumbered  the  early  cases  nearly  five  to  one.  Some  were  so  far 
advanced  as  to  excite  wonder  that  they  were  able  to  survive  the  journey  to  the  san- 
atorium, and  in  one  case  death  occurred  at  the  railway  station  before  the  unfortunate 
patient  could  be  transferred  to  the  sanatorium.  The  statistics,  however,  are  given 
you  as  they  stand,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  predominance  of  far-advanced 
cases,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  attained  will  offer  some  encouragement  to  those 
interested  in  the  climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 


LOCATION,  CLIMATE,  ETC. 


Fort  Stanton  is  located  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  has  an  elevation  of  about 
6,100  feet  above  sea  level.  The  annual  rain  fall  is  from  14  to  17  inches  and  the  mean 
average  temjMjrature  is  55.6°.  The  following  is  the  weather  observer's  record  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1902: 


NoTi.— Gloudy  means  0.7  to  the  entire  day,  partly  cloudy  means  less  than  0.7  of  the  day. 

Fort  Stanton  was  formerly  a  garrisoned  post  of  the  United  States  Army,  but  had 
been  abandoned  several  years  when  taken  charge  of  by  the  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
the  old  barracks  and  other  building  being  remodeled  and  repaired  for  use  as  wards, 
quarters,  etc.  It  was  the  first  sanatorium  established  by  the  National  Government 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

The  buildings  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  as  to  be  absolutely  uninhabit- 
able when  the  station  was  established  by  Executive  order  of  April  1, 1899,  and  owing 
to  the  then  distance  from  the  railroad  (about  75  miles)  there  was  difficulty  in  getting 
workmen  and  material,  and  something  over  six  months  elapsed  before  any  of  the 
buildings  were  ready  for  occupancy,  the  first  patient  being  received  November  18, 
1899.  VVe  now  have  accommodations  for  about  150  patients,  but  additional  buildings 
are  being  repaired  for  use  as  wards,  which  will  increase  our  capacity  to  about  225 
patients.  The  sanatorium  is  now  reached  via  the  Kl  Paso-RocK  Isfand  Railway, 
Capitan,  7  miles  distant,  being  our  nearest  railroad  station. 

We  have  our  own  ice  and  cold-storage  plants,  a  fully  equipped  steam  laundry,  and 
a  modern  svstem  of  plumbing,  waterworks,  and  sewerape. 

In  establishing  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives  at  Fort  Stanton  it  was  the  intention 
of.Surgeon-General  Wynian  that  the  station  should  in  time  l)ec()nie  in  laiye  measure 
self-supporting.  With  irrigation  all  kinds  of  farm  and  ganlen  products  grow  luxu- 
riantly, and,  while  it  is  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  may  say  in  passing 
we  produce  all  of  our  hay,  a  considerable  portion  of  our  grain,  and  all  our  garden 
trucK.     A  herd  of  Jersey  and  Holstein  cows  gives  us  an  ample  supply  of  pure,  fresh 
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milk  and  also  furnishes  a  portion  of  our  butter.  We  are  starting  a  herd  of  range  cat- 
tle, with  the  intention  of  producing  our  own  beef.  We  also  breed  horses  to  a  small 
extent,  raise  chickens,  pigeons,  hogs,  and  Belgian  hares. 

The  industrial  character  of  our  sanatoriiun  enables  me  to  give  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  recovered  and  convalescent  patients,  thus  retaimng  them  in 
advantageous  climatic  and  sanitary  environment  for  a  longer  perio<l  than  they  would 
otherwise  remain.  The  difficulty,  by  the  way,  of  retaining  patients  under  treatment 
and  observation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is  one  which  we  encounter  daily. 
F^tiente  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  except  while  on  board  ship,  soon  tire  of  the 
nec-essarily  rigid  regulations  of  sanatorium  life.  The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is 
forbidden,  except  as  ordered  medicinally  for  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  This  is 
considered  a  hardship  not  long  to  be  borne  by  those  who  have  been  steady  and  often 
hard  drinkers  for  many  years. 

The  problem  of  how  to  keep  men,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  license  of  large 
seaports  and  lake  and  river  cities,  interested,  amused,  and  satisfied  in  an  arid  region 
is  one  not  easv  of  solution.  Unfortimately  for  our  statistics,  those  who  allow  their 
longing  for  the  delights  of  city  life  to  curtail  their  residence  in  the  sanatorium  are 
usually  those  with  fair  or  good  chances  of  ultimate  recovery,  while  the  unfavorable 
eases,  almost  to  a  man,  remain.  Several  cases,  favorable  when  discharged  against 
advice,  have  returned  after  absences  of  two  to  six  months,  only  to  swell  our  mortuary 
records. 

We  try  to  keep  the  minds  of  our  patients  occupied.  Cards,  checkers,  and  othei* 
indoor  games  are  provided  (to  be  played  out  of  doors  as  a  rule),  a  few  plant  flower 
gardens,  and  some  have  taken  to  golf,  which  affords  a  very  suitable  amount  of  exer- 
cise to  a  large  number  of  ambulant  cases.  We  have  a  very  fair  library,  which  enables 
many  to  interest  their  minds  while  taking  necessary  rest.  Horseback  riding  is 
allowed  a  limited  number  of  cases  which  are  practically  convalescent. 

STATISTICS. 

From  November  18,  1899,  until  April  30,  1902,  the  period  covered  by  these  sta- 
tistics, 303  cases  of  tubercalofiis  have  been  treated,  with  the  following  results: 

Patients  have  died 46 

Discharged  not  improved 9 

Discharged  improved 97 

Discharged  apparently  recovered 37 

Remain  under  treatment 115 

Their  ages  were  as  follows:  Under  25  years,  47;  from  25  to  34  years,  118;  from  35 
to  44  years,  91;  from  45  to  54  years,  33;  and  14  cases  55  years  of  age  and  older. 

In  31  cases,  or  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  there  was  a  history  of  tuberculosis  in  either 
father  or  mother  of  patient.  In  226  cases  both  lungs  were  affected,  and  in  77  only 
one  lung  was  involved.  The  tubercle  bacillus  was  demonstrated  in  the  sputum  of 
273  cases,  and  in  123  other  organisms  were  found,  their  order  of  frequency  being  as 
follows: 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes. 

Micrococcus  tetrogenes. 

Sarcinsp  aurantia. 

Leptothrix  buccalis  (probably  from  mouth). 

Bacillus  of  Friedlander. 

Diplococcus,  resembling  morphologically  Heisser's,  through  staining  by 

Gram*s  method. 
Pneumococcus  absent. 

Two  or  more  of  these  organisms  were  usually  found  in  one  specimen. 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  occurred  in  117  cases — in  77  before  but  not  after  admis- 
sion, in  12  after  but  not  before,  and  in  27  both  before  and  after  admission — showing 
that  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  at  this  altitude  and  under  conditions  prevailing  at  this 
sanatorium  is  not  so  great  as  is  popularly  supposed.  In  12  cases,  all  advanced,  the 
larynx  was  involved;  46  cases  were  complicaled  with  sy|)hilia,  and  36  with  malarial 
fever;  in  one  case  the  bladder  alone  was  infected,  the  bacillus  bein^  found  by  guinea- 
pig  experiment;  empyema  was  present  in  3  cases;  tubercular  meningitis  occurred  in 
3  cases,  and  in  3  there  was  involvement  of  the  testicle.  Of  the  188  cases  who  died 
or  were  discharged,  45,  or  24  per  cent,  died;  9,  or  5  per  cent,  were  discharged  unim- 
proved; and  37,  or  20  per  cent,  were  discharged  apparently  cured.  Ten  fatal  cases 
and  17  improved  and  unimproved  were  under  treatment  less  than  one  month.    One 
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death  resulted  from  acute  nephritis,  1  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  1  from  syphilis 
of  the  brain.  Eliminating  from  the  calculation  those  cases  which  were  under  treat- 
inent  lesa  than  one  month,  the  percentages  would  be  as  follows:  Died,  23  per  cent; 
improved;  53  per  cent,  and  apparently  recovered,  24  per  cent. 

The  above  figures  include  all  cases  of  tul^erculosis  treated  at  this  sanatorium  during 
this  period,  and  the  moderate  and  far-advanced  cases  outnumber  the  early  cases  by 
about  five  to  one.  In  considering  these  statistics  I  have  divide<l  the  cases  into  two 
classes,  the  first-stage  or  early  cases  in  which  there  was  no  appreciable  consolidation, 
one  or  both  lungs  affected,  with  or  without  bacilH  in  sputum,  with  slight  or  moderate 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  with  localized  moist  rfiles;  the  other  class  includes 
second  and  third  stage  or  moderately  and  far  advanced  cases  with  appreciable  con- 
solidation and  physical  signs  attending  same,  one  or  both  lungs  affected,  considerable 
to  very  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  with  or  without  bacilli  in  sputum,  and 
includmg  those  c^ses  in  which  there  was  evidence  of  cavity  formation.  Of  the  first 
iilass  we  liave  treated  54 j  40  have  died  and  been  discharged  and  14  remain  mider 
treatment;  the  family  history  was  positive  in  7  and  negative  in  47  cases;  in  30  ca.ses 
but  one  lung  was  involved,  and  in  24  both  lungs;  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the 
sputum  of  39  and  other  organisms  in  27.  In  50  per  cent  of  those  in  which  bacilli 
were  not  demonstratefl  in  the  sputum  there  was  syphilitic  infection. 

Tuberculin  is  not  used  for  diagnostic  purposes  as  a  routine  measure,  owing  partly 
to  the  extreme  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  the  class  of  people  from  whom  we  draw  our 
patients.  We  have  recently  begun  injecting  the  sputum  of  patients  in  which  the 
bacilli  can  not  be  demonstrated,  into  the  i)eritoneal  cavity  of  the  guinea  pigs,  and  in 
the  cases  in  which  this  was  done  there  were  positive  results  in  66f  per  cent  and  neg- 
ative in  33J  per  cent.  Hemorrhage  occurrea  in  8  cases  of  this  series,  but  in  only  2 
after  arrival  at  the  sanatorium;  in  2  cases  pulmonary  hemorrhage  was  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Of  the  40  cases  of  this  class  in  which  treat- 
ment has  terminated,  1,  or  2i  per  cent,  died,  death  being  due  to  acute  nephritis;  2, 
or  5  per  cent,  were  discharged  improved;  and  20,  or  50  per  cent,  were  aischai^ged 
apparently  cured:  or,  eliminating  10  unimproved  and  improved  cases  which  were 
under  treatment  less  than  one  month,  and  the  percentages  are,  apparently  cured  66| 
per  cent,  improved  30  per  cent,  and  died  SJ  per  cent.  Eight  of  the  cases  still  being 
treated  are  convalescent,  and  6  are  much  improved,  both  physically  and  in  condition 
of  lungs. 

The  average  length  of  treatment  in  the  40  discharged  cases  was  134  days;  in  the  22 
apparently  cured  cases,  243  days. 

SECOND    AND   THIRD   STAGE  OR   ADVANCED   CASES. 

Total  number  treateil  under  this  heading  249;  in  24  cases,  or  something  lees  than 
10  per  cent,  there  was  a  history  of  tuberculosis  in  either  father  or  mother;  in  196 
cases  both  lun^  were  involved,  and  in  53  but  one  lung.  The  tubercle  bacillus  was 
demonstrated  in  the  sputum  of  234  cases,  and  other  organisms  were  present  in  96 
cases,  their  order  of  frequency  being: 

Staphylococcus  pyrogenes  aureus 1 

Strept-oco<*cus  pyrogenes 2 

Micrococus  tetrogenes 3 

The  results  of  treatment  in  the  above  cases  were. as  follows: 

Died 44 

Discharged  not  improved 7 

Improved 80 

Apparently  or  clinically  cured 17 

Remain  under  treatment  at  date  of  this  report 101 

In  one  of  the  cases  included  in  the  above  series  the  bladder  alone  was  affec^ted,  and 
the  guinea  pig  experiment  was  used  to  demonstrate  the  tubercle  bacilli.  In  one  case 
the  (liagnosis  was  not  confirmed,  0.010  tuberculin  having  failed  to  produce  reaction. 

In  109  cases  pulmonary  hemorrhage  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  disease;  in 
71  cases  there  was  hemorrhage  prior  to  but  not  after  admission,  and  in  26  both  before 
and  after  admission,  and  in  12  cases  a/ter  but  not  before  admission.  The  larynx  was 
involved  in  12  cases  and  syphilis  complicated  in  36  cases.  Of  the  44  fatal  cases 
initluded  in  this  record,  10  were  under  treatment  less  than  thirty  days  and  1  died  at 
the  railroad  station  en  route  to  the  sanatorium.  One  death  was  caused  by  cerebral 
hemorrhage  and  1  by  (cerebral  syphilis;  in  the  fonner  case  the  pulmonary  lesions 
had  almost  entirely  healed  and  in  the  latter  they  were  of  secondary  importance  to 
syphilitic  lesions. 

Of  the  148  cases  under  this  heading,  in  which  treatment  has  terminated,  44  or  29 
I)er  cent  have  died,  7  or  5  per  cent  were  discharged  unimprovedr^(KoRSi^r  cent 
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were  discharged  improved,  and  17  or  11  per  cent  have  been  (iinchar^ed  apparently 
cured.  Eliminating  10  fatal,  2  unimproved,  and  5  improved  cases  which  were  under 
treatment  less  than  one  month,  the  percentages  are  as  follows:  Died  26  per  cent,  not 
impn>ved  3  per  cent,  improved  57  per  cent,  and  apparently  cured  13  per  cent.  The 
condition  of  the  101  patients  remaining  under  treatment  is  as  follows: 

Apparently  cured 2 

Convalescent,  much  improved 68 

Arrested 21 

Worse 10 

There  are  included  in  this  series  39  cases  which  were  permanently  febrile;  in  14 
the  fever  was  remittent  and  in  25  intermittent.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease 
prior  to  admission  was  fourteen  months  and  in  all  but  3  the  bacillus  was  found  in 
the  sputum;  9  were  under  treatment  less  than  one  month,  8  less  than  two  months, 
and  22  longer  than  two  months;  30  of  these  died,  4  were  discharged  improved,  and  5 
not  improved;  there  was  tubercular  meningitis  in  4  cases,  the  larynx  was  involved 
in  4  and  other  organs  in  5;  syphilis  was  a  complication  in  11,  malaria  in  10  and 
Bright's  disease  in  5.  In  3  death  was  caused  by  hemorrhage.  While  most  of  our 
caf»es  had  fever  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  usually,  if  present 
on  arrival,  subsided  in  a  few  days,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  those  cases  in- which  the 
febrile  con<lition  was  permanent  gave  the  greatest  mortality.  The  intermittent  cases 
usually  showed  a  normal  morning  temperature  and  an  evening  temperature  ranging^ 
from  38°  to  41°  C;  the  remittent  cases  usually  had  a  morning  temperature  of  about* 
38°  and  an  evening  temperature  of  not  over  39°;  16  other  cases  were  characterized 
by  subnormal  temperatures,  with  an  evening  rise  above  normal  in  12  and  a  continued 
subnormal  temperature  in  4.  The  average  previous  duration  of  the  disease  in  these 
cases  was  twelve  and  one-half  months  and  they  all  remain  under  treatment  at  this 
writing,  14  l)eing  improved  and  2  not  improved.  These  two  groups  represent  the 
moet  unfavorable  types  of  the  disease  as  we  see  it. 

MEASURES  TAKEN   TO   AVOID    INFECTION   OF  THE   SANATOKIl'M. 

Under  this  head  the  most  important  item,  of  course,  is  the  disi)osal  of  the  sputum 
of  patients.  Each  patient  is  provided  with  a  pocket  sputum  flask  and  a  hand  or  bed- 
side sputum  cuj),  and  they  are  forbidden  to  exjKJctorate  except  into  these  recepta- 
cles, and  no  patient  will  be  retained  at  the  sanatorium  who  expectorates  in  any  other 
plat^e  than  the  cups  provided.  All  metal  cups  are  disinfected  by  steam  each  day, 
the  Seabury  &  Johnson  cups  being  burned.  A  careful  daily  chec'k  is  kept,  and  any 
patient  failing  to  present  nis  cups  for  disinfection  is  at  once  reported  to  me  for 
investigation. 

While  disinfection  by  steam  is  effective,  there  can  be  no  question  that  destruction 
by  fire  is  a  preferable  niethod,  mainly  because  it  is  eai»ier  and  more  cleanly.  1  am 
now  making  arrangements  to  substitute  a  crematory  for  the  steam  disinfection  of 
sputum,  the  main  difficulty  heretofore  having  been  the  economical  construction  of  a 
destructible  pocket  sputuiii  flask  of  effective  pattern. 

All  tableware  is  treate<l  by  boiling  water  after  each  meal.  Clothing  and  bedding 
use<l  by  patients  are  disinfected  by  steam  before  going  to  the  laundry.  Once  each 
month  rooms  and  wards  occupied' by  patients  undergo  disinfectitm,  the  methods 
employed  being  sulphur  fumigation,*  formaldehyde,  and  washing  with  bichloride 
1: 1000,  the  iast  named  being  the  most  used.  Rooms  and  wards  occupied  by  patients 
are  frequently  recalci mined. 

TREATMENT, 

The  essential  elements  of  treatment  followed  here  are  life  in  the  open  air,  ample 
feeding,  and  rest  or  graduated  exercise.  The  patients  live  out  of  doors  the  entire 
day  and  sleep  with  doors  and  windows  wide  open;  many,  during  the  npring,  summer, 
and  autumn  months,  are  quartered  in  tents.  After  a  brief  period  of  such  a  life 
patient«j  become  very  fond  of  it,  and  there  is  very  little  trouble  in  persuading  them 
to  stay  out  of  doors  almost  the  entire  time.  Ordinary  colds  are  extremely  rare  when 
patients  become  accustomed  to  the  open-air  life,  and  we  have  not  had  a  case  of 
pneumonia  since  the  station  was  opened,  nor  have  I  seen  a  case  in  Lincoln  County, 
although  I  have  had  a  fairlv  extensive  general  practice  for  over  a  year  in  resident 
Mexican  and  American  families. 

Cases  fjuartered  in  tents  do  better  than  similar  case^  in  wards — several  in  the  past 
month  have  gained  from  10  to  20  pounds  in  weight — and  even  febrile  and  apparently 
hopeless  cases  do  better  in  tents.  They  are  more  comfortable,  have  less  fever  And 
cough  and  l>etter  appetite.  The  tent  dweller  loses  all  fear  of  nieht  air,  and  the  mode 
of  life  is  so  popular  that  I  have  recently  Ijeen  obliged  to  maKe  requisition  for  an 
additional  num>)er  of  tents.  "  Digitized  by  (jOOQ Ic 
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REST  AND   EXERCISE. 

Most  tubercular  patients  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  should  take  as 
much  exercise  as  they  can  possibly  stand,  and  I  must  confess  before  coming  West  I 
had  much  the  same  idea,  but  mv  experience  at  Fort  Stanton  convinces  me  that  more 
patients  are.injured  by  too  much  exercise  than  by  too  little.  We  find  it  constantly 
necessary  to  restrain  our  patients  and  order  rest  when  they  think  themselves  able  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  exercise. 

Cases  having  fever  and  hemorrhages  of  course  require  absolute  rest,  and  those  in 
which  the  disease  is  actively  progressive  should  take  but  little  exercise  and  that  of 
the  gentlest  sort.  For  patients  who  are  convalescent  or  making  decided  progress 
toward  recovery  we  provide  golf,  croquet,  and  quoits;  some  use  the  punching  bag 
and  a  greater  number  take  daily  walks,  and  a  few  of  the  best  cases  are  allowed  to 
take  moderate  horseback  exercise.  While  the  relative  amount  of  rest  and  exercise 
necessary  for  various  stages  and  classes  of  the  disease  is  difficult  to  specify,  in  general 
I  would  "say  that  the  amount  of  exercise  allowable  should  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
activity  of  the  disease.  Each  case  should  be  considered  alone,  and  rest  or  exercise 
prescribed  with  the  same  care  we  use  in  prescribing  other  remedies. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

Medicinally  we  treat  the  disease  symptomatically;  for  the  cough  heroin  or  heroin 
and  terpin  hydrate  and  codein  are  our  most  effective  remedies,  but  comparatively 
few  cases  require  cough  remedies  after  the  first  few  weeks.  Dyspepsia,  perhaps, 
gives  us  more  trouble  than  any  other  one  symptom,  for  this  pancreatin  and  salol 
are  often  effective.  WarbuiT^'s  tincture  and  other  bitter  tonics  sometimes  restore  the 
appetite,  and  we  find  the  various  malt  preparations  very  valuable  tonics.  Freijuently 
we  find  that  loss  of  apjDetite  is  caused  bv  constipation  or  torpid  liver,  and  in  such 
case  sodium  phosphate  gives  excellent  results.  A  large  numljer  of  remedies  of  reputed 
or  established  reputation  have  been  tried  with  varying  success,  but  broadly  sneaking 
our  efforts  have  been  to  keep  in  normal  condition  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  pro- 
mote and  satisfy  a  healthy  appetite,  keep  patients  in  the  open  air  practically  all  the 
time,  and  by  watchful  care  see  that  they  do  not  prejudice  their  chances  of  recovery 
by  injudicious  physical  exercise  or  surreptitious  overindulgence  in  stimulants. 

Whisky  has  its  place  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  we  use  it  in  something 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  cases;  its  excessive  use  is,  of  course,  prejudicial,  and  we 
have  had  several  cases  which  were  previously  doing  well,  but  dated  their  decline 
from  excessive  drinking  of  smuggled  whisky. 

Hemorrhages  are  usually  controlled  by  ordinary  remedies,  but  whenever  persistent 
or  copious  we  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  Murphy's  treatment — the  injection  of  nitro- 
gen into  the  pleural  cavity.  I  have  now  under  treatment  two  cases  in  which  this 
treatment  controlled  what  I  am  satisfied  would  have  been  fatal  hemorrhages,  and 
they  are  now  both  making  very  satisfactory  progress  toward  recovery.  In  our  expe- 
rience this  treatment  seems  to  exert  no  beneficial  influence  on  the  lung  lesions  aside 
from  the  control  of  hemorrhage,  but  there  has  been  recurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  no 
case  in  which  it  was  used. 

Food  is  an  element  of  treatment  equally  as  important  as  air,  and  our  aim  is  to  sup- 
ply patients  all  they  can  eat  as  often  as  they  desire  it.  A  diversified  diet  is  prescribed, 
meat  and  fresh  milk  being  served  at  all  meals,  and  eggs  for  breakfast  and  supper; 
we  also  have  a  lunch  of  milk  and  crackers  at  10  a.  m.,  and  raw  eggs  and  milk  in  the 
afternoon  are  prescribed  for  patients  requiring  additional  nounsbraent.  We  have 
had  excePent  results  with  tropon;  one  case  on  a  diet  of  milk,  raw  eggs,  and  tropon 
gained  14  pounds  in  a  short  time. 

DURABILITY  OP  CURE. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "If  I  become  cured  here  how  will  the  cure  be  perma- 
nent, and  mav  I  with  safety  return  to  my  former  home  and  occupation?''  We  have 
only  Ijeen  able  to  keep  track  of  a  few  of  our  discharged  cured  patients,  and  in  none 
of  these  has  there  been  a  return  of  the  disease,  but  the  data  at  prei^ent  available  are 
not  sutficient  to  warrant  giving  a  positive  reply  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative 
to  the  question.  1  advise  that  apparently  cured  first-stage  cases  remain  in  this  or 
similar  climate  at  least  wx  months  after  disappearance  of  all  symptoms,  and  second 
and  third  ntage  cases  twelve  months;  many  of  the  latter  Mould  do  better  to  reside 
permanently  in  a  favorable  climate.  I  cite  the  following  cases  as  bearing  upon  the 
point:  W.  D.,  age  50  years,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  with  consolidation  of 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  was  admitted  June  14,  1900,  having  had  at  that 
time  the  disease  twenty  months;  bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  hisQ^u^^iiHd  there 
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was  mixed  infection.  He  was  dischai^ed,  apparently  cured,  January  15,  1901,  and 
employed  as  cart  driver;  his  appearance  was  that  of  perfect  health,  and  he  remained 
well  until  June,  1901,  when  he  had  an  attack  of  influenza;  this  disease  ran  its  course, 
but  the  patient  did  not  recover  strength,  and  the  cough  continuing  beyond  the 
usual  period  led  to  reexamination  of  his  sputum,  when  the  tubercle  bacillus  was 
again  found.  He  was  very  ill  for  several  months,  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  he 
would  die,  but  he  is  now  almost  well  again.  There  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  rein- 
fection in  this  case,  but  rather  this  seems  to  have  been  a  breaking  down  of  a  partially 
or  entirely  encap«ulated  mass  of  tubercular  deposit  during  the  attack  of  influenza. 

A  second  case  is  more  encouraging:  W.  K.,  age  38  years,  admitted  December  19, 
1899,  with  consolidation  of  the  right  apex  and  the  left  upper  lobe  and  a  history  of 
lung  trouble  extending  over  eleven  years,  was  dischargea  apparently  cured  Decem- 
ber 10,  1901,  nearly  a  year  after  all  symptoms  had  disappeared.  He  returned  to  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  about  the  middle  of  January  wrote  me  that  he 
had  had  a  serious  relapse  and  asked  to  be  a^ain  received  as  a  patient.  He  was 
readmitted  January  28,  1901,  and  examined  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  There 
were  physical  signs  of  acute  bronchitis,  but  the  most  careful  microscopical  examina- 
tion failed  to  reveal  bacilli.  His  sputum  was  then  injected  into  the  pSBritoneal  cavi- 
ties of  two  guinea  pigs,  which  were  killed  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  and  found  to  be 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  This  man  recovered  from  his  bronchitis  in  a  short 
time  and  is  now  doing  duty  as  night  watchman. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  young  man  21  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  August  28, 
1901,  in  the  first  stajfe  of  the  disease;  tubercle  bacilli  being  present  in  his  sputum. 
He  made  rapid  gain  in  weight;  cough  and  expectoration  ceased  entirely  by  January 
1,  1902,  and  for  more  than  three  months  he  had  absolutely  no  symptoms  and  was 
about  to  be  discharged  from  further  treatment.  A  few  days  ago  on  arising  in  the 
morning  he  cough^  once,  expectorating  a  small  portion  of  muco-purulent  matter 
which  on  microscopical  examination,  was  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  well  grouped.  The  bacilli  had  previously  entirely  disappeared 
from  his  sputum. 

The  fourth  case,  in  which  there  was  extensive  envoi vement  of  both  lungs  and 
larynx,  with  almost  entire  loss  of  voice,  patient  extremely  weak  and  much  emaci- 
ated, was  discharged  after  fifteen  months'  treatment,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been 
employed  as  wa^on  driver  in  the  near-by  town  of  Capitan,  N.  Mex.  He  has  entirely 
recovered  his  voice,  strength,  and  usual  weight  and  remains  well,  so  far  as  physical 
signs  are  concerned,  and  is  strong  and  Jiearty. 

The  lessons  and  encouragement  to  be  gained  from  these  cases  seem  too  obvious  to 
require  comment. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

First.  Given  a  sufficient  length  of  stay,  recovery  may  be  expected  in  a  very  large 
percentage  in.  first  stage,  uncomplicated  cases. 

Second.  Recovery  or  arrest  may  be  expected  in  a  fair  proportion  of  second  and 
third  stage  cases,  and  all  the  febrile  cases  in  which  there  remains  sufficient  sound 
lung  tissue  to  support  life,  but  we  should  exercise  caution  lest  we  be  premature  in 
pronouncing  second  and  third  stage  cases  cured. 

Third.  R^ults  in  permanent  febrile  cases,  especially  those  in  which  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  daily  temperature,  are  not  better  than  in  less  favorable  climates. 

Fourth.  Hemorrhages  seem  less  liable  at  this  altitude  than  at  the  sea  level. 

Fifth.  Heredity  plays  an  unimportant  part  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

THERMAL   SPRINGS   OF  NEW   MEXICO. 

Excepting  the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park,  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  there  is  no  other  locality  outside  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  contains  so  many  natural  thermal 
springs.  This  fact  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  States,  and 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  health 
shrines  of  nature's  own  furnishing,  so  frequently  sought  by  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer  from  disease.  Many  pei*sons  not  informed  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  their  own  country  annually  flock  abroad  to  seek 
relief  from  the  waters  of  the  various  European  ^'  spas."  Many  of  these 
persons  might  be  induced  to  visit  the  great  natural  springes  so  numerous 
m  this  Territory  could  the  matter  of  their  medicinal  merit  be  brought 
to  notice  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  them  that  what  the3>seek  abroad 
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can  readily  be  found  at  home,  and  that  in  curative  properties  the 
natural  mineral  springs  of  New  Mexico  excel  many  of  those  of  Euro- 
pean repute. 

Accurate  analyses  made  hy  competent  chemists  show  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  the  springs  found  in  New  Mexico  to  be  superior  in 
many  respects  to  those  en]o\nnff  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  and 
in  other  countries.  Many  of  these  places  are  far  removed  from  the 
general  line  of  travel,  but  those  best  known  to-da}*  are  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  tourist  and  health  seeker,  and  are  reached  by  good  roads 
and  stage  lines.  Many  of  them  are  equipped  with  modern  hotels  and 
bathrooms,  good  food,  good  service,  healtnful  surroundings;  in  fact, 
ideal  conditions  to  carry  out  a  line  of  treatment  where  regularity, 
isolation,  physical  and  mental  rest  are  important  factors.  It  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
afflicted  persons  who  have  visited  these  springs,  taking  a  course  of  the 
waters,  and  returning  to  their  homes  greatly  benefited  in  health.  A 
glance  at  the  chemical  composition  of  many  of  these  waters  will  show 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  many  of  those  most  sought  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

The  geologic  processes  are  so  recent  in  New  Mexico  that  nearly  every 
county  in  the  Territor}^  has  its  healing,  hot,  or  mineral  springs.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to  give  a  few  facts  concernmg  the  more 
accessible  resorts.  Manj-  important  places  are  necessarily  omitted, 
because  the  average  tourist  would  be  unable  to  visit  them. 

In  geographical  order  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are — 

FOLSOM   HOT   SPRINGS. 

Situated  near  Alps,  a  station  on  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad, 
59  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  on  the  summit  of  the  Raton  range  of 
mountiiins,  close  to  the  extinct  volcano  of  Capulin,  in  L-nion  County, 
near  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Territory.  The  altitude  is  about 
6,500  feet,  and  the  location  is  verv  beneficial  for  consumptives.  They 
have  fine  medicinal  properties  and  promise  to  become  of  prominence. 

LAS  VEGAS   HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  San  Miguel  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  Gallinas 
Canyon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gallinas  River,  is  situated  the  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs,  famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for 
their  curative  virtues  in  innumerable  diseases. 

The  springs  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  from  analyses  made  by 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  States  Geographical  Surve}^  the 
following  is  extracted: 

Congtituents, 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Sodium  carbonate 

percent.. 

1             1.72 

1.1 

5 

Mn><nesium  carbonate 

Sodium  Hulphate 

do 

1.08 

10.6 

10.43 

do.... 

14.12 

15. 43 

16.21 

Sodium  chloride 

do.... 

27.26 

24. 47 

27.34 

Potassium. 

do.... 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Lithium  

do.... 

St.  trace. 

St.  trace. 

St.  trace. 

Silicic  acid 

do.... 

1.04 

Trace. 

2.51 

Iodine  

do.... 

'        Trace. 
Trace. 

Trace. 
Trace. 

Trace. 

Bromine 

do.... 

Trace. 

Temperature 

degrees  F. . 

130 

rjj 

128 
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In  its  chemical  composition  this  water  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  waters  of  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Teplitz,  in  Austria,  while  in  its 
two  chief  active  constituents,  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  sodium, 
it  may  recall  the  somewhat  analogous,  though  very  much  stronjjer, 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  justifying  in  a  degree  the  name  often  given  it  of 
''dilute  Carlsbad  water.''  The  dilution,  however,  is  more  frequently 
a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage,  for  it  permits  a  larger  amount  of  the 
water  to  be  taken,  thus  securing  the  valuable  solvent  and  eliminating 
powers  of  the  water  itself,  together  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  its 
minei'al  constituents. 

OJO   CALIENTE  (hOT   SPRINGS). 

These  celcbi-ated  hot  springs  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
Cliff  Dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  run  to  the 
springs.    The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from  90^  to  122^  F.    The 

fases  are  carbonic.  Altitude,  (),000  feet;  climate  very  dry  and  delight- 
ul  the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel  for  the  conven- 
ience of  invalids  and  tourists,  and  the  reputation  of  these  wonderful 
medicinal  waters  is  fast  spreading.  These  waters  contain  l,()8t>.34: 
grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest  alkaline  hot 
springs  in  the  world.  An  analvsis  of  these  waters  shows  a  total  of 
288.09  parts  in  100,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Sodium  carbonate 196. 95  j  Lithium  carbonate 1.  22 

Calcium  carbonate 4.  20  ,  Magnesium  carbonate 6. 10 

Iron  carbonate 20. 12  Potasssium  sulphate 5.  29 

Sodium  chloride 40.  OS  |  Silicic  acid 4. 10 

Arsenic 10.08  , 

JEMEZ   HOT  SPRINGS. 

These  are  in  Bernalillo  County,  in  Santiago  Canyon,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Jemez  Creek,  which,  9  miles  south,  connects  with  another 
branch  running  through  Guadaloupe  Canyon.  To  reach  them  one  has 
to  travel  from  Santa  Fe  by  wagon  road  to  Penablanca,  27  miles  distant, 
west,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  there,  and  thence  keeping  a  western 
course  through  the  foothills  of  the  Valles  Mountains  to  Jemez  pueblo, 
2t>  miles.  From  there  it  is  13  miles  to  the  first  group  of  springs — at 
Archuleta  post-office — or  from  Bernalillo,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Kailroad;  also  by  wagon  road  past  Santa  Ana  and  Zia  (or 
Silla)  pueblos  to  San  Ysidro,  and  thence  to  Jemez  pueblo,  where  this 
road  and  the  former  join,  distant  27  miles. 

Both  roads  are  sandy,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  running  for  about 
13  miles  through  Jemez  Canyon. 

A  much  better  road,  running  from  Archuleta  north  and  northeast 
through  the  mountains  and  ending  at  Espanola,  has  recently  been 
constructed. 

There  are  several  groups  of  hot  springs  in  Santiago  Canyon,  but 
those  at  Archuleta  and  2  miles  farther  north  are  most  frequented. 
At  Archuleta  are  ample  hotel  accommodations.  Many  health  seekers 
prefer  the  ' '  upper  CToup  "  and  camp  there.  At  both  places  the  scenery 
IS  enchanting  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy. 

The  lower  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office,  have  an  altitude  of  6,620 
feet  above  sea  levd.     Limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  Carboni£erous 
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age  form  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  1,000  feet  high,  often  changed  from 
their  original  position  by  volcanic  substances.     There  are  here; 

1.  A  geyser  with  an  opening  of  1  square  foot,  a  temperature  of  168^ 
F.,  running  about  50  gallons  a  minute,  with  escaping  carbonic  acid 
and  deposits  of  white  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  A  spring  of  130^  F.  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  red-brown 
deposits. 

3.  A  spring  of  119^  F.,  with  "alga"  (crj^ptogamic  water  plants).  A 
black  sulphate  of  iron  forms  on  them,  a  result  of  the  action  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  upon  carbonate  of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
alga.  The  sulpnureted  hydrogen  is  a  product  of  the  reduction  of 
gypsum. 

Tnere  are  more  springs  with  a  temperature  from  102^  to  108^  F. 
The  total  salts  in  100  parts  of  water  amount  to  0.2401  parts  of  sodium, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  These  springs  are  especially  beneficial  to  rheu- 
matic diseases. 

The  upper  group,  2  miles  from  Archuleta,  in  the  same  canyon,  con- 
sists of  42  springs.  Their  elevation  1s  about  6,740  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  their  temperature  varies  from  70^  to  105*^  F. 

They  flow  from  caves  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  are  20 
feet  in  height.  Combined  they  form  a  dam  or  dike  30  feet  high  and 
200  feet  long.  The  springs  contain  37.26  parts  solids  in  100  parts 
water,  mostly  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia.     They  greatly  resemble  the  famous  Marienbad. 

Besides  the  hot  springs,  north  of  the  upper  group  are  cold  mineral 
springs.  Halfway  between  the  two  groups  is  an  extensive  ruined 
pueblo. 

CHERRYVILLE   SPRINGS. 

In  Socorro  County,  at  Cherryville,  is  the  next  occurrence  of  noted 
springs.  These  are  found  near  the  head  of  the  canada  or  falls  of  the 
Alamosa,  whence  Geronimo  started  out  on  his  famous  raid.  They  are 
accessible  by  stage  from  Engle,  a  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topekaand 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  They  are  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Range. 
The  temperature  is  130^  *F.  and  the  altitude  6,540  feet. 

GILA  HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Socorro  County,  on  the  west  of  the  Gila, 
or  Diamond  Creek,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  group  of  springs,  at  5,545  feet 
altitude,  that  are  easily  reached  by  wagon  from  Silver  City.  The 
temperature  is  130^  F.,  and  they  carry  similar  ingredients  to  the 
Jemez  Springs. 

APACHE  TAJOE  SPRINGS. 

Four  miles  from  Whitewater,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  are  also  found  some  good  springs  of  97^  F.  They  are  in 
Grant  County,  30  miles  north  of  Deming. 

Twenty-four  miles  north  from  Deming,  and  within  3  miles  of  Hud- 
son, on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  are  several  good  springs.  These  springs 
are  widely  known  and  much  frequented,  both  on  account  of  their 
medicinal  value  and  the  lovely  climate  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Some  other  undeveloped  springs  are  about  3  miles  north  of  Hudson 
Hot  Springs. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
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xitory  are  several  other  locations  of  hot  springrs,  of  which  one  is  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Zuni  and  one  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  5,630  feet  above  sea  level  and  having 
an  averaee  temperature  of  84^  F.,  largely  used  by  the  Indians  and  the 
people  of  the  Vlcinit3^ 

FAYWOOD  HOT   SPRINGS. 

In  the  Faywood  Hot  Springs  New  Mexico  possesses  a  water  which  for 
its  curative  properties  rivals  the  famous  Carlsbad  waters  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  there  is  living  evidence  that  the  Faywood  Hot  Springs  have 
cured  ailments  to  which  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  offered  no  relief. 

The  Faywood  Hot  Springs  are  situated  25  miles  from  Silver  City 
and  about  the  same  distance  north  of  Deming.  Here,  at  an  altitude 
of  4,500  feet,  in  a  region  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  tented  over 
with  ever-azure  skies,  and  with  the  most  delightful  of  climates,  has 
been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ^100,000,  a  large  hotel,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 125  guests.  It  stands  just  to  the  east  and  near  the  base  of 
the  great  calcareous  cone,  40  feet  in  altitude  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, which  has  been  the  result  of  the  mineral  deposits  from 
the  spring  during  all  the  countless  ages  of  the  past.  The  Faywood 
is  built  upon  the  Mexican  plan,  inclosing  a  placita,  or  court,  upon 
three  sides.  Surrounding  it  are  900  feet,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  a  mile, 
of  cool,  deep  verandas,  where  one  may  enjov  the  pleasant  breezes  of 
the  sun  during  the  winter  months  and  be  sheltered  from  the  winds,  no 
matter  from  what  direction  they  mav  blow.  Very  little  wind  is  expe- 
rienced, however,  as  it  is  located  sufeciently  near  the  mountains  to  be 
sheltered  from  their  force,  and  yet  far  enough  away  to  get  a  delight- 
fully refreshing  breeze  in  summer. 

The  large  and  airy  rooms  are  furnished  in  the  best  style,  being  sup- 
plied with  fixed  marble  slabs,  stationary  washstands,  private  baths, 
and  every  other  convenience.  There  are  elegant  lavatories,  a  barber 
shop,  a  gun  room,  a  commodious  oflSice  with  an  old-fashioned  fireplace, 
billiard  and  writing  rooms,  parlors,  and  a  spacious  and  lofty  dining 
room  which  on  occasion  serves  as  a  ball  room.  The  system  of  plumb- 
ing is  complete,  and  the  house  is  nicely  heated  in  winter  by  hot  water 
piped  from  the  spring. 

The  spring  flows  directly  from  the  top  of  the  before-mentioned  cone, 
in  whicn  a  Targe  reservoir,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  deep,  has 
been  excavated.  This  has  been  walled  and  cemented,  and  is  covered 
with  a  comfortable  and  graceful  open  pavilion  having  a  paved  floor 
and  comfortable  seats  around  its  entire  circumferen(;e.  Here  a  great 
stream,  at  a  temperature  suflicient  to  poach  an  egg  or  scald  a  fowl  for 
picking,  gushes  forth  at  the  rate  of  6,000  gallons  an  hour.  This  is 
piped  to  large  cooling  tanks,  into  every  room  in  the  hotel,  over  the 
entire  grounas,  and  to  the  well-fitted  bath  houses  at  its  base.  The 
bath-house  equipments  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern, 
with  comfortable  dressing  rooms,  bath  tubs,  shower-bath  arrange- 
ments, and  sweat  cots.  The  attendance  is  good,  and  after  half  an  hour 
in  the  water  under  the  hands  of  an  expert  manipulator,  follow^ed  by  a 
good  rub  down,  one  feels  like  a  new  man. 

The  curative  qualities  of  the  waters  of.  these  springs  have  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this  has 
become  widely  exploited  and  their  availability  fully  developed.  A 
recent  analj^sis  of  the  waters  shows  that  they  are  quite  like  those  of 
the  world-famous  resort  at  Carlsbad,  containing  silica,  alumina  and 
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oxide  of  iron,  carbonide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
soda  and  potash,  and  chloride  of  soda,  in  such  proportions  as  most 
eflFectuall}^  to  clean  the  sj^stem  of  impurities.  They  are  also  palatable 
to  the  taste,  hot  or  cold;  one  of  the  great  benefits  resulting  to  visitors 
arises  from  this  source.  After  one  becomes  used  to  them  it  seems 
impossible  to  drink  too  much. 

The  natural  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  wells  upin  a  great  stream 
from  far  within  the  framework  of  the  earth  is  140^  Fahrenheit. 

One  gallon  of  water  contains  the  following  solids: 

Total  solids,  39.59  gr. 

Linie(CaO) 5.50 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1.46 

SodaCNa^O) 11.17 

Potash  (KjO) 1.52 

Iron  and  aluminum 28 

Silica  (SO,) 4.10 

Sulphates  ( SOg ) • 4.21 

Carbonates  ( CO.^ ) 9. 98 

Chlorides  (CI) 1.77 

39.99 
Less  oxygen,  eq.  of  CI 40 

39. 59 

The  most  obstinate  forms  of  blood  and  skin  diseases,  no  matter  how 
virulent  and  deep  seated  they  may  be,  yield  to  its  curative  effects,  a 
course  of  baths  and  the  continued  drinking  of  the  mineral-charged 
waters  entirely  eradicating  them.  In  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of 
such  cases  have  been  cured  here. 

The  Government  record  for  this  region  gives  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  about  55°.  The  greater  portion  of  the  precipitation  occurs 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

WONDERFUL  SPRINGS. 

S.  S.  McKibbon  returned  to  Santa  Fe  recently  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  a  year  at  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  and  Hugh  Murray's  San 
Antonio  Springs,  in  the  Valle  Mountains,  40  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe. 
He  stands  as  a  living  example  of  what  those  springs  will  do  for  a  man 
who  is  sick  nigh  unto  death.  When  he  left  here  in  July  last  none  of  his 
friends  had  any  other  idea  than  that  he  would  die  in  ten  da^'s  or  so.  He 
took  115  baths  at  the  sulphurs  and  20  at  Murray's  Springs,  and  comes 
home  with  a  glow  of  perfect  health  upon  his  face,  a  changed  man 
in  every  sense.  He  says  that  it  is  a  shame  that  suffering  humanity 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  remarkable  curative  powers  of  these 
medicinal  waters.  He  states  that  the}'  have  been  known  to  cure  even 
cancer,  and  cites  the  case  of  one  Riley,  a  carpenter  at  Bland,  who  came 
there  a  fe  w  weeks  ago,  his  left  side  wholly  paralyzed.  Eleven  bath^? 
restored  him  completely.  There  are  about  20  persons  at  the  sulphurs 
now.  I  f  the  waters  were  properly  advertised  there  would  doubtless, 
he  thinks,  be  as  many  hundred  spending  the  summer  there.  By  way  of 
Buckman's  Mill  the  (listince  from  Santa  Fe  to  these  springs  is  A6  miles. 

AZTEC   SPRINGS. 

This  is  a  cold-water  spring  situated  -1  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  From 
the  surrounding  hills  and  ridges  a  magniticent  view  is  had  of  the  coun- 
try for  many  miles,  including  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  vallev  of  the 
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Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
together  with  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  different  directions. 
Col.  D.  JL.  Huntington,  surgeon,U.  S.  Army,  and  curator  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Museum,  says  of  this  spring: 

The  water  contains  18  grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid  material,  and  it  resembles  many 
of  the  celebrated  German  springs,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  in  such  diseases  as 
catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  all  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  intestinal  indigestion.  The 
water  is  also  useful  as  a  gentle  and  constant  tonic. 

Analysis  of  this  water  made  by  F.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  it  to  contain  the 
following  per  1,000  parts: 

Silica '. 0.220 

Carbonate  of  calcium 1. 538 

Ma^esium .* 605 

Sodmm  chloride ^ 225 

With  enough  carbonic-acid  gas  to  retain  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  in  solution  as  bicarbonates. 

Such  healing  waters,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pure,  dry,  and 
bracing  climate  of  the  mountains,  should  surely  prove  a  boon  to  those 
affected  with  many  forms  of  disease,  and  the  attention  of  physicians 
throughout  the  country  is  invited  to  the  many  merits  thej'  possess  in 
the  treatment  of  numerous  forms  of  disease. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  herewith,  as  per  your  request,  a 
report  on  the  archseological  conditions  in  New  Mexico. 

Hoping  that  I  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  manner  desired  by  you,  I  l)eg  leave  to 
remain,  with  sincere  respect, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Edgar  L.  Hewett, 

President  Xev:  Mexico  Nonnal  Uuivermty, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

I. — HISTORIC   ARCHAEOLOGY. 

1.  The  old  mission  churches. — Foremost  in  interest  and  value  in  historic  archaeology 
are  the  old  mission  churches  of  the  Franciscans.  In  ever>'  occupied  Indian  pueblo 
and  at  the  site  of  almost  every  abandoned  pueblo  there  is  one  of  these  monuments 
of  those  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  Many  of 
these  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  while  others  are  in  ruins;  every  one 
is  an  object  of  historic  interest. 

In  attempting  to  point  out  the  great  value  of  these  ancient  landmarks,  I  wish  to 
make  a  comparison  with  those  of  similar  kind  in  California.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  comparison  I  will  use  as  an  illustration  the  Old  Mission  of  San  Diego,  which  is 
the  oldest  of  the  California  missions.  It  was  founded  in  1769.  It  is  almost  a  total 
ruin;  only  the  front  remains  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  The  side  walls  are  still 
standing,  but  no  portions  of  the  roof  or  interior  remain.  This  is  the  most  venerable 
and  venerated  historic  monument  in  the  Stat«  of  California,  and  is  annually  visited 
by  thousands  of  tourists.  It  has  stood  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  California. 

In  New  Mexico,  in  the  Pecos  Vallev,  35  miles  west  of  Las  Vegas,  at  the  site  of  the 
abandoned  pueblo  of  Cicuy^,  stands  tiie  ruin  of  the  old  Pecos  church.  It  is  as  well 
preserved  as  that  of  San  Diego.  It  has  stood  for  three  hundred  years.  It  was  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old  when  the  San  Diego  Mission  was  founded.  It  was  projected 
before  the  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyeci.  It  antedates  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower 
and  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  All  that  I  have  said  of  the  old  Pet*os  church  may 
be  said  of  that  at  Jemez.  They  were  built  at  the  same  time.  The  one  at  Quivira 
was  founded  in  1630,  and  is  a  fairly  well  preserved  ruin.  The  churches  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso  and  Santa  Clara  are  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation.  They  are  nine  years 
older  than  the  oldest  of  the  California  ruins.     Tne  old  San  Miguel  Mis^on  in  Santa 
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Fe  haa  been  rebuilt.     Its  walls  date  from  about  1650,  the  roof  from  1694,  or  possibly 
a  few  years  later. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  selected  at  random  from  the  large  number  of  ancient 
churches  of  equally  great  interest  scattered  over  New  Mexico.  We  have  so  many 
such  historic  landmarks  that  we  almost  forget  to  cherish  them.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  traveling  public  and  of  great  use  to  future  generations  if  some  student 
of  archaeology  would  make  a  catalogue  of  these  old  churches,  giving  location  and 
photographs  of  each,  and  compile  their  histories,  while  such  a  thing  is  still  possible, 
from  the  annals  of  the  church,  the  archives  of  New  Mexico,  and  from  Spanish  manu- 
scripts known  to  exist  in  Rome  and  Seville.  Every  such  structure  should  be  an 
object  of  the  most  jealous  care  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  every  citizen  should 
assist  in  their  preservation. 

S.  The  archives. — A  most  fruitful  field  for  historical  research  is  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  New  Mexico.  These  are  of  three  classes,  which  may  be  described  as 
follows: 

First.  The  records  pertaining  to  grants  and  transfers  of  lands.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  well-preserved  manuscripts  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  Federal  building  at  Santa  Fe.  Many  of  these  are  translated,  and  all 
are  accessible  to  students  who  wash  to  make  proper  use  of  them. 

At  first  thought  it  may  appear  that  this  class  of  archives  would  be  of  little  value  in 
.  a  historical  way  and  of  no  use  excepting  in  le^l  matters.  Such  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  convinced  that  these  manuscripts  will  be  invaluable  to  historians.  One  is  con- 
tinually charmed  with  the  naive  expressions  found  in  these  records,  and  with  the 
facilities  here  afforded  for  connecting  disjointed  fragments  of  historical  narratives, 
clearing  up  obscure  incidents,  and  verifying  traditions. 

Second.  Official  documents  pertaining  to  affairs  of  state,  exi^editions,  etc. 

These  documents  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  secretary  of  New  Mexico, 
in  the  capitol  building,  and  are  now  being  well  cared  for.  Unfortunately  they  have 
not  long  been  thus  chared  for,  and  in  consequence  many  valuable  pages  are  missing. 
Vast  quantities  of  these  valuable  manuscripts  were  wantonly  destroyed  some  years 
ago,  and  there  has  been  a  continual  waste  of  them  until  very  recently,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  facilities  for  caring  for  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  untranslated. 
Many  of  them  are  known  to  be  of  great  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  translation 
of  these  can  be  accomplished  speedily,  and  that  they  may  be  catalogued,  assorted, 
and  made  available  for  the  use  of  historians. 

Third.  The  archives  of  the  church. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  historic  documents  pertaining  to  the  South- 
west are  the  archives  of  the  church.  These  consist  in  many  instances  merely  of 
records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  yet  they  are  of  great  interest  as  a  means  of 
identifying  historic  personages  and  verifying  historic  events.  In  some  of  them  we 
have  complete  journals  relating  to  the  founding  of  the  various  missions;  the  num- 
bers and  conditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  pueblos;  the  accounts  of 
martyrs  of  the  church  who,  in  the  early  history  of  New  Mexico,  freely  gave  their 
lives  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

The  most  voluminous  and  complete  of  these  accounts  were  in  very  early  times 
sent  to  Spain  and  Italy,  where  they  are  now  preserved,  and  where  they  could  be 
made  accessible.  Others  are  found  m  the  records  of  the  churches  which  are  still  in 
use  in  New  Mexico;  and  still  others,  doubtless  many  of  vast  interest  and  value,  may 
be  found  in  the  Indian  pueblos,  where  they  have  remained  an  object  of  superstitious 
veneration  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  from  the  times  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
missions  by  the  Catholic  fathers. 

America  on  the  whole  is  exceptionally  poor  in  archives.  They  have  been  wasted 
long  before  their  value  was  thought  of.  New  Mexico  happens  to  be  exceptionally 
rich  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  hoped  that  early  and  vigorous  effort*^  will  be  made  to 
preserve  the  archives  which  are  in  exii^tence,' secure  their  translation  by  competent 
scholars,  catalogue  them  for  practical  use,  and  make  them  in  every  way  p  )S8ible  of 
interest  and  use  to  the  public. 

II. — PREHISTORIC   ARCHEOLOGY. 

New  Mexico  is  preeminent  in  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  character.  These  are  of  two 
principal  kinds. 

I,    CLIFF   HOUSES. 

The  cliff  dwelling  ruins  are  the  most  interesting  on  the  continent.  They  are  of 
two  kinds: 

1.  Cliff  direUings  proper. — These  are  houses  built  on  high  ledges  under  overhanging 
cliffs.    They  are  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  style  of  pueblo  nnryB.    In  these  the 
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back  walls  are  formed  by  the  natural  cliffs,  while  the  front  and  partition  walls  are  of 
masonry,  consisting  of  rudely  dressed  stone  laid  in  adobe  mortar  and  chinked  with 
smaller  stones  in  a  manner  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  pueblo  ruins. 

This  type  of  dwelling  is  found  in  a  number  of  localities  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Colorado,  the  finest  in  existence  being  those  of  the  Mancos  Canyon  and  Mesa 
Verde,  In  southwestern  Colorado.  Vigorous  measures  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
people  of  Colorado  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  these  ruins,  and  the  move- 
ment is  deserving  of  every  encoui-agement.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  such  steps 
were  not  taken  earlier,  before  the  dwellings  were  despoiled  of  their  contents. 

2,  Camie  lodges. — These  dwellings  are  as  strictly  clin  dwellings  as  are  those  above 
described.  For  scientific  purposes  the  term  cavate  lodges  has  been  invented  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a  distinct  type.  It  would  be  best  for  popular  use  to  retain  the 
simple  term  cliff  dwelling  or  cave  dwelline.  These  dwellings  are  usually  in  high, 
and,  in  many  cases,  almost  inaccessible  clins.  In  the  earliest  stages  they  consisted 
of  natural  caves,  but  with  the  development  of  the  people  occupying  them  their 
dwellings  were  improved.  In  their  highest  state  of  perfection  they  consist  of  whollv 
artificial  caves  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  A  doorway  is  hewn  into  the  face  of  the  clift 
to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  5  feet.  Then  the  excavation  of  the  dwelling  begins.  A  front 
room,  circular,  oval,  or  rectangular  is  dug  out  It  may  be  from  6  to  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter, according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  (lesigned.  If  for  a  sleeping  room  only,  it  is 
liable  to  be  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  very  low  ceiling,  often  not  over  4  feet. 
If  designed  for  a  kiva,  it  may  attain  to  a  dimension  of  15  to  20  feet  in  diameter. 
Those  designed  for  general  living  rooms  are  usually  from  8  to  12  feet  in  diameter, 
with  ceiling  not  over  6  to  7  feet  above  the  fioor.  There  are  usually  one  or  more 
smaller  rooms  connected  with  the  main  living  rooms  by  very  small  doorways.  These 
were  probably  used  for  storage.  The  interiors  are  usually  plastered  to  a  height  of 
about  4  feet  above  the  floor  with  adobe  mortar.  In  some  places  there  is  considerable 
attempt  at  wall  decorations.  The  outer  doorways  are  small,  often  not  to  exceed  1} 
by  4  feet. 

II.    PUEBLO   RUINS. 

These  are  spoken  of  as  pueblo  ruins,  not  because  they  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians  in  historic  times,  but  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  large  ter- 
raced structures  occupied  by  the  living  pueblo  people.  The  finest  npecimens  of  this 
class  of  ruins  in  existence  are  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico,  being  very  numerous  in 
several  parts  of  the  Territory.  They  are  built  of  sandstone,  volcanic  tufa,  lava,  and 
cobble  stones,  the  material  used  in  their  construction  depending  upon  the  natural 
formations  found  in  the  vicinity  where  located. 

III. — THE   PAJARITO   PARK. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  regions  archseologically  in  New  Mexico  is  that  known 
as  Pajarito  Park.  It  is  a  tract  embraced  between  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east,  the 
Jemez  Mountains  on  the  west,  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  on  the  south,  and  the  Chama 
River  on  the  north.  It  is  a  park  of  ^reat  natural  beauty,  being  for  the  most  part  a 
plateau  of  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  altitude,  and  deeply  seamed  with  canyons.  The 
western  portion  attains  an  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet  in  places,  and  is  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  pine  and  spruce. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  tract  is  overlaid  with  volcanic  tufa  varying  in  thickness 
from  50  to  1,000  feet.  In  the  northeastern  part  this  is  entirely  eroded  away.  Through- 
out the  north  central  part  the  tufa  remains  in  long  tongiie-like  mesas  or  potreras, 
which  rise  abruptly — in  many  places  perpendicularly — to  a  height  of  from  100  to  500 
feet.  In  the  southern  part  the  tufa  extends  to  the  river  in  a  sheet  of  varying  thick- 
ness, and  here  innumerable  canyons  are  cut  out  by  the  mountain  torrents.  The  face 
of  the  country  thus  presents  many  miles  of  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  yellowish 
and  orange-colored  tufa,  and  in  these  we  find  the  cave  dwellings  in  almost  countless 
numbers.  I  have  been  engaged  at  frequent  intervals  since  1896  in  exploring  and 
mapping  this  region.  A  preliminary  archeeological  survev  has  been  the  result. 
During  the  past  four  years  parties  from  the  New  Mexico  f^ormal  University  have 
spent  considerable  time  dunng  the  summer  vacations  in  exploring  and  mapping 
ruins.  While  the  results  of  the  work  are  still  incomplete  and  unpublished,  yet 
enough  has  been  accomplished  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  archaeological 
fields  on  the  continent.  Many  thousands  of  cave  dwellings  have  been  explored;  the 
laigest  of  the  stone  communaf  houses  have  been  located  and  mapped.  Hundreds  of 
smaller  stone  ruins  have  been  located  and  superficially  investigated,  and  a  small 
banning  has  been  made  in  burial  mound  exploration.  Another  interesting  line 
which  promises  good  results  is  that  of  photographing  and  sketching  the  pictographs 
or  rock  writings  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants.    These  inscriptions  are^vidently  the 
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work  of  tribes  far  more  remote  than  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  pueblos,  who 
occupied  these  dwellings  in  comparatively  recent  times — that  is,  about  350  years  ago. 
.  Almost  all  of  these  inscriptions  nave  been  copied  and  are  being  worked  up. 

A  fine  group  of  pueblo  ruins  is  situated  on  the  Pajarito  Park.  These  are  the  largest 
that  have  been  found,  some  of  them  having  contained  as  high  as  1,200  rooms.  They 
are  not,  however,  in  as  good  state  of  preservation  as  are  those  of  the  Chaco  Canyon, 
having  been  abandoned  much  earlier.  The  largest  and  most  interesting  are  Puye, 
Otowi,  Tsankawi,  Navakwi,  and  Tchrega.  These  have  all  been  carefully  mapped 
and  measured,  but  very  little  excavation  has  been  done.  In  the  same  region  are 
several  hundred  smaller  pueblo  ruins,  containing  originally  from  1  room  up  to  500 
each.    This  class  of  ruins  in  the  Pajarito  Park  are  all  built  of  volcanic  tufa. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  attention  of  the  Interior  Department  has  been  drawn 
to  this  region,  with  the  result  that  a  special  investigation  of  the  matter  was  ordered, 
and,  based  on  the  results  of  this  investigation,  a  recommendation  made  to  the 
national  Congress  to  set  aside  all  of  the  Pajarito  Park  that  is  situated  on  Government 
lands  as  a  "Cliff  Dwellers*  National  Park.'*  This  recommendation  was  embodied  in 
what  was  known  as  House  Resolution  No.  14071,  introduced  by  Congressman  Lacey, 
of  Iowa,  and  favorably  reported  bv  the  Committee  on  Public  I^nds,  to  which  it  was 
referred.  This  bill  provides  for  tne  preservation  and  protection  of  all  ruins  situated 
on  the  park.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  it  met  with  very  general  approval.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  measure  will  be  again  brought  forward  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  this  winter  and  that  favorable  action  may  be  had.  Such  action 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  for  the  reason  that  during  the  past  few  years  a  considerable 
market  value  has  become  attache<l  to  all  relics  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  South- 
west, and  this  has  been  quite  an  incentive  to  collectors,  who  have  carried  on  exten- 
sive excavations  for  commercial  reasons  only,  and  who  have  not  only  destroyed  much 
valuable  material,  but  have  also  wantonly  aestroyed  the  buildings. 

During  the  past  summer  Congressman  Lacey  personally  inspected  the  ruins  on 
Pajarito  Park  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ruins. 
His  trip  embraced  a  visit  to  the  cliff  dwellings  of  Puye  in  the  northern  part  of  the, 
park,  to  Tsankawi  and  Tchrega  in  the  central  part,  and  to  the  Painted  Cave  and 
the  Stone  Lions  of  the  Potrera  de  los  Vacas  in  the  southern  part.  The  most  important 
results  of  Judge  Lacey'a  visit  will  probably  be  a  radical  change  in  the  proposed  bill. 
Instead  of  profKJsing  to  set  aside  all  of  the  lands  inclosed  within  the  ooundaries  of 
the  park,  the  new  bill  will  provide  for  the  reservation  and  care  of  only  such  portions 
as  have  ruins  situated  thereon,  with  sufficient  adjacent  lands  to  amply  protect  tbfi 
ruins,  and  with  all  necessary  rights  of  way  for  public  roads,  etc.  This  will  greatly 
reduce  the  acreage  to  be  reserved  and  will  remove  what  has  been  practically  the  only 
objection  to  the  measure — that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  tract  from  entry  and 
settlement. 

IV.— CHACO  CANYON. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  summer  expedition  from  the  Normal  University 
during  the  past  summer  was  the  exploration  and  mapping  of  the  ruins  of  Chaco 
Canyon,  in  San  Juan  Countv.  They  are  in  western  New  Mexico,  near  the  Navaho 
Renorvation.  Here  the  prehistoric  village  Indians  seemed  to  have  attained  their 
highest  culture  and  development.  There  are  14  large  stone  buildings  in  the  region, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  of  an^'  such  ruins  that  are 
known.  They  are  vastly  superior  in  construction  to  any  ot  the  present  occupied 
pueblos.  In  some  the  walls  still  stand  to  a  height  of  30  feet  and  include  remnants 
of  the  fifth  story.  They  have  originally  been  from  three  to  five  stories  high.  They 
contained  from  100  to  1,000  rooms  each  and  were  built  of  sandstone. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  ruins  are  Kin  Kale,  Wejegi,  Una  Vida,  Himgo 
Pavie,  Chettro  Kettle,  Bonito,  Tuba  Kin,  Peilasco  Blanco,  Pueblo  Alto,  Kin  Klizhin, 
and  Kimineola.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  splendid  group  of  prehistoric  build- 
ings in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  They  are  also  the  richest  known  in  relics  of 
prehistoric  culture. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  in  these  three  localities — i.  e.,  Pajarito 
Park  and  Chaco  Canyon  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Mesa  Verde  and  Mancos  Canvon 
tract  in  (Colorado — we  have  the  finest  specimens  and  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
of  the  three  classes  of  prehistoric  ruins.  In  these  three  localities  we  may  find  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  prehistoric  culture  of  the  Southwest.  The  Pajarito  Park 
lies  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  is  easy  of  access  in  the  northern  part  from  Espa- 
ftola,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  in  the  central  part  from  Buckman,  on 
the  same  road,  and  in  the  southern  part  from  Thornton,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
via  Cochiti.  The  Chaco  Canyon  is  aifficult  of  access,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  atwolute  desert.     It  is  about  70  miles  from  Thoreau,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
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EXTERIOR  OF  PAINTED  CAVE,  PAJARITO  PARK. 


CAVATE  LODGE,  PAJARITO  PARK. 
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INTERIOR  OF  HUNGO  PAVIE,  CHACO  CANYON. 


PORTION  OF  EXTERIOR  WALL,  PUEBLO  BONITO,  CHACO  CANYON. 
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and  about  120  miles  from  Burango,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  It 
may  also  be  reached  in  about  four  days'  drive  from  Bernalillo.  Because  of  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  region,  and  the  fact  that  it  presents  no  other  features  of  interest, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  national  park  to  embrace  the 
Chaco  Canvon  ruins.  Because  of  their  great  archfeologicaJ  value  they  should,  how- 
ever, be  fully  protected  from  destruction  and  preserved  for  future  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  rums  of  Mesa  Verde  and  Mancos  Canyon  are  reached  from  Durango, 
Colo.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  Congressional  action  be  speedily  taken  with 
reference  to  the  ruins  herein  described,  and  that  this  be  immediately  followed  up 
wth  general  legislation  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  prehistoric 'niins  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  recommendations  heretofore  made  by  your  excellency  and  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  refer- 
ence to  .these  matters  meet  with  the  heartiest  approval  and  support  of  the  scientific 
and  learned  societies  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  all  public-spirited  citizens. 


PROGRESS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  call  attention  to  the 
Drogress  making  at  present  among  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico.  They  are  showing  rapid  advancement  along  all  lines  calcu- 
lated to  prove  of  betterment  to  them  morally  and  physically.  The 
sevei-al  reports  herewith  attached  show  that  the  fiscal  vear  just  closed 
has  been  one  of  special  value  in  this  respect,  and  the  officers  now 
employed  in  the  Federal  Indian  service  in  this  Territory  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  fidelity  and  conscientious  zeal  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

INDIAN   SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  23,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  United  States  Indian  school  at  Santa  Fe 
closed  a  very  successful  year  «fune  30.  The  enrollment  reached  400  and  the  average 
attendance  was  350.  The  school  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  many  appli- 
cants for  admission  had  to  be  refused.  Recommendations  have  been  made  for  aadi- 
tioDS  which  if  allowed  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  450.  The  sentiment 
for  educating  Indians  at  or  near  their  homes  is  gaining  ground,  and  as  this  institution 
is  in  the  mi&t  of  the  Pueblo  country,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  school 
will  be  kept  up  when  many  schools  remote  from  the  Indian  country  will  be  abolished. 
The  percentage  of  full^blood  Indians  in  attendance  exceeds  that  of  any  other  school 
in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  employees  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  annually  paid  to  32  employees;  $30,000  is  paid  for  sup- 
plies and  for  supporting  the  school.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  |17,200  was  spent  m 
improvements  and  incidentals.  Mv  cash  disbursements,  including  the  agency, 
amounts  to  about  |40,000  annually,  tne  most  of  which  is  spent  here  in  the  Territory. 

This  amount  does  not  include  the  earnings  of  Indian  pupils,  which  this  year 
amounts  to  over  $2,000.  In  addition  to  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  industrial  school,  I  have  ' 
charge  of  the  11  northern  pueblos  from  Sia  on  the  south  to  Taos  on  the  north.  In 
each  of  these  pueblos  a  day  school  is  maintained.  There  are  11  day-school  teachers, 
5  housekeepers,  1  supervising  teacher,  1  physician,  and  2  farmers  carried  on  my 
rolls  for  these  pueblos.  The  number  of  housekeepers  will  be  increased,  and  1  more 
additional  fkrmer  has  been  granted  for  the  present  year.  The  United  States  owns 
no  property  or  school  sites  in  the  pueblos,  out  rents  from  Indians  and  others  such 
quarters  as  can  be  had.  This  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  day  schools,  as  only 
poor  quarters  can  be  had.  An  attempt  was  made  two  years  a(;o  to  correct  this  by 
naving  the  Territorial  leffislature  pass  an  act  permitting  the  United  States  to  acquire 
and  hold  land  in  the  pueolos,  but  by  reason  of  the  object  not  being  well  understood 
the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  It  is  hoped  for  the  good  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  and 
the  cause  of  education  that  this  act  may  oe  passed  at  the  coming  session.  Until  the 
Territory  shall  pass  this  necessary  legislation  no  improvements  can  or  will  be  made 
in  the  pueblos.  The  Indian  Office  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  erect  suitable 
schoolhouses  and  teachers'  quarters  in  the  pueblos  where  a  title  can  be  had  to  the 
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site  in  fee  simple.     When  this  is  done,  and  there  should  l)e  no  obstacles,  better 
schools  will  be  provided  for  these  Indian  Pueblo  children  at  their  own  homes. 

The  general  health  of  the  Pueblo  has  been  good  for  the  past  year.  No  serious 
epidemics  have  occurred  outside  of  Cochiti,  where,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  last  year,  pernicious  malarial  fever  was  prevalent,  resulting  in  about  40  deaths. 

The  Pueblo  have  all  raised  fairly  good  crops,  and  are  improving  their  fanning 
methods  slowly.  More  alfalfa  is  bemg  raised,  and  wheat  is  generally  raised  in  most 
of  the  pueblos.  To  be  sure,  it  is  still  sown  by  hand,  cut  with  a  sickle,  and  thrashed 
with  proats  or  ponies,  winnowed  by  the  breezes,  and  washed  in  baskets  by  the 
acequia.  But  instead  of  grinding  it  on  the  metata,  as  of  yore,  the  Pueblo  are  learn- 
ing to  patronize  the  flouring  mill,  and  at  Taos  the  best  patrons  of  the  new  roller  mill 
are  the  Indians. 

The  Government  has  dorie  nothine  during  the  past  year  to  improve  the  Indian 
water  supply.  Two  years  ago  an  excellent  ditch  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $7,000 
at  San  Ildefonso,  and  now  these  Indians  instead  of  being  a  poor  people  are  pros- 
pering and  in  a  way  to  become  well  to  do. 

It  is  proposed  to  expend  about  $9,000  at  Cochiti  this  present  year  in  improving  the 
irri^tion  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  When  this  is  done  the  Cochiti 
Indians  will  also  prosper.  At  Sia  Pueblo,  10  miles  below  Jemez  Pueblo,  a  shortage 
of  water  for  a  number  of  vears  has  reduced  a  once  populous  pueblo  to  about  100  souls, 
who  barely  exist  and  depend  largely  upon  out4«ide  aid  to  tide  them  through  the 
vear.  The  same  problem  exists  there  as  on  the  Lower  Gila  in  Arizona,  where  4,000 
industrious  Pima  have  become  reduced  to  Government  dependants. 

A  proper  solution  for  the  Sia  problem  is  to  remove  them  to  some  fertile  lands, 
presumably  to  the  Rio  Grande  Vallev. 

The  Pueblo  are  an  industrious  an^  reasonably  moral  people,  their  principal  vice 
being  drunkenness.  It  seems  very  easy  for  the  Pueblo  to  purchase  liquor,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  put  a  stop  to  this  illegal  practice. 
The  rueblo  are  encouraged  in  this  by  frequent  visits  from  neighboring  tribes  who 
are  also  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

With  no  police  force,  12  schools  to  manage,  over  50  emplovees  to  supervise,  and  the 
political  and  family  troubles  of  8,500  Indians  to  adjust  and  settle,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the'  superintendent  and  acting  a^nt  has  no  time  to  get  evidence  and 
prosecute  white  men  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

C.  J.  Crandall,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

THE   SOUTHERN   PUEBLOS. 

L'n'ited  States  Indian  School, 
Albvujtterffu^,  N.  Mex.^  August  :35f  1902. 

Sir:  In  accord  with  vour  recent  request,  1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  for  1902: 

The  Albucjuerque  Indian  sdiool  has  been  in  operation  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  of  pupils  was  321.  The  numljer  of  employees  was  30;  num- 
ber of  schoolroom  teachers,  8.  A  new  shop  building,  warehouse,  and  pumping 
plant  were  built  at  an  expense  of  $6,000.  The  school  made  good  progress,  but  was 
afflicted  with  a  long  epidemic  of  diphtheria  which  interfered  seriously  with  the  work, 
but  resulted  in  no  deaths. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  under  my  charge  are  slowly  advancing  toward  civilization. 
They  do  not  send  their  children*  to  school  as  they  should,  and  the  Territory,  in  its 
own  defen.«e,  should  make  laws  and  take  steps  to  enforce  attendants  at  school  of  the 
Indian  children  within  \Xs  borders. 

We  are  trying  to  get  an  irrigation  reser\^oir  at  the  Black  Rocks  site  on  the  Zuni 
reserve.  The  preliminary  surveys  have  been  made,  and  the  money  should  be  appro- 
priated for  building  the  dam.  About  $85,000  is  needed  to  make  asplendid  reservoir 
and  put  several  thousand  acres  of  good  land  under  irrigation.  The  i^guna  also 
need  help  to  better  their  irrijjation  facilities,  since  their  water  is  getting  Icam  each 
vear  and  they  are  having  to  relinquish  the  planting  of  much  of  the  land  which  has 
formerly  raised  crops.  The  Territorial  laws  are  inadec^uate  for  the  proper  control  of 
the  irrigation  waters.  Water  commissioners  who  should  see  that  ditches  are  allowed 
water  in  accord  with  their  priorities  are  sadly  needed  in  order  to  give  justice  to  all. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ralph  P.  Collins,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
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THE  ME8CALERO   APACHE. 

Mescalero,  N:  Mkx.,  August  16 ^  1902. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  herewith  a  copy  of  my  annual  report  to  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  1902. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jambs  A.  Carroll,  Superirdendeivi. 

Hia  Excellency  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

So/nta  Fe^  N.  Mex^ 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex.,  August  16,  190^. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Mescalero  agency  and  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

The  census  of  June  30  last  shows  the  population  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  to  be 
447,  as  follows: 

Males,  18  years  and  over 109 

Females,  14  years  and  over 164 

Males  underlS  years 85 

Females  under  14  years 89 

Total 447 

Children  between  6  and  16 93 

Unusual  care  was  exercised  in  taking  the  last  census,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  reservation  having  been  brought,  to  the  agency,  their  names  correctly 
interpreted,  and  all  properly  enrolled  by  families  in  the  register  provided  for  that 
purpose.  This  enumeration  may  be  accepted  as  accurate  and  trustworthy.  It  may 
not  he  amiss  to  add,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  this  ofiice  was  recently 
informed  by  Quannah  Parker,  chief  of  the  Comanche,  that  there  are  107  Mescalero 
living  among  the  Guadaloupe  Mountains  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico — ^a  remnant  of 
Victorious  band.  This  report  is  believed  by  several  of  the  Indians  here  who  claim 
to  have  relatives  in  Mexico.  The  matter  is  now  being  investigated,  and  if  the  report 
iscongniieil,  the  oftice  will  be  requested  to  take  such  action  as  will  result  in  the 
return  of  the  wanderers  to  the  home  provided  for  them  by  the  United  States. 

The  attendance  at  the  Mescalero  school  during  the  past  year  exceeded  100  per 
cent  of  the  scholastic  population.  The  employees  were  faithful  and  efficient  in  the 
dischargre  of  their  respective  duties,  with  the  result  that  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  was  quite  encouraging.  The  introduction  of  Miss  Reel's  Course  of  Study  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  measure  of  succ^ess  attained  throughout  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  mortality  was  unusually  high,  being  more  than  20  per  cent  among  the 
boys.  Tuberculosis,  the  dread  enemv  oi  the  human  race,  has  found  its  way  to  the 
mountain  home  of  this  little  tribe  and  is  rapidly  depleting  its  ranks. 

The  dormitory,  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  and  laundrvare,  without  doubt,  the  most 
wretchecl,  uninviting,  and  uninhabitable  to  be  found  throughout  the  service.  If 
Wuted  in  an  intelligent  municipality,  they  would  have  long  ago  been  condemned  as 
a  public  nuisance  an<l  destroyed .  They  are  a  shameful  gratuity  to  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  so  willingly  accept  all  the  educational  requirements  of  the  Department.  It  is 
t/>  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  office  will  remedy  this  unfortunate  condition  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  even  though  it  should  become  necessary  to  embrace  the 
expenditure  .so  inciirre<l  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill.  The  oflice  and  shops  consti- 
tute the  new  buildings  erected  during  the  pa.st'year.  A  small  system  of  sewerage 
wa.s  also  inj^talled. 

The  transfer  of  all  agencv  employees  but  one  to  the  school  list  simply  because  of 
the  abolishment  of  the  poHition  of  Indian  agent  has  imposed  a  burden  on  this  school 
which  it  can  ill  afford  to  sustain.  The  per  capita  cost  of  employees  during  the  past 
vt^r  exceeded  $86,  or  $16  more  than  the  limit  as  fixed  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Those  emplovees  w-hose  services  are  given  more  largely  to  the  Indians  than  to  the 
Khool  should  be  paid  from  Eigency  funds.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  coat  of  operating 
the  school  will  always  appear  excessive,  requests  for  needed  improvements  will  be 
denied,  estimates  will  be  reduced,  and  employees  will  not  receive  compensation  com- 
mensurate wit h  the  d  uties  devol  ving  upon  them .  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  T  ^ 
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The  progreHH  of  the  Indians  during  tlie  pa^t  year  along  agricultural  lines  and  in 
pastoral  pursuits  wa^)  quite  encouraging.  A  larger  acreage  of  small  grain  was  planted 
and  the  yield  promises  to  Ixj  abundant.  Their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  on  the 
increase,  though  the  wool  clip  wa^  not  so  valuable  because  of  the  prevalence  of  scab. 
While  the  tri^  has  shown  marked  progress  toward  the  goal  of  good  citizenship,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  chronicle  several  crimes.  William  Blake  and  Pancho  were 
sentenced  to  ^ve  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  murder  of  Joe  Treas,  which  was 
committed  two  years  ago;  Eclode  was  given  two  years  for  killing  two  goats  on  a 
ranch  south  of  the  reservation;  Antonio  Joseph  wasgiven  one  year  for  foreery,  and 
Dana  Evans  and  three  others,  the  former  as  principal,  the  latter  as  accomplices,  are 
held  as  prisoners  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  on  the  chaise  of  killing  Notta- 
gothlin,  or  Tobacco,  as  he  was  usually  called.  Considered  as  a  tribe,  however,  the 
Mescalero  Apaches  are  more  nearly  civilized  than  any  of  their  Western  brethren,  a 
iact  which  will  stand  for  all  time  as'a  monument  to  the  intelligence,  enei^gy,  and  per- 
.-severance  of  Capt.  Victor  E.  Stottler,  United  States  Army,  retired,  who  compelled 
them  to  abandon  their  nomadic  habits  and  adopt  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  The 
result  of  his  faithful,  untiring  service  has  made  success  easy  for  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him. 

Two  traders  were  licensed  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year — ^James  W.  Prude, 
whose  place  of  business  is  immediately  at  the  agency,  and  Aimer  N.  Blazer,  whose 
store  is  on  the  small  holding  claim  of  his  father.  Dr.  J.  H.  Blazer,  deceased,  1  mile 
west  of  the  a^ncy.  Both  carry  complete  stocks  of  general  merchandise,  and  their 
prices  are  quite  as  reasonable  as  are  offered  by  merchants  adjacent  to  the  reservation. 
They  pay  the  highest  market  value,  and  in  cash,  for  all  farm  and  ranch  products  and 
curio&  By  securing  good  Eastern  markets  and  introducing  certain  innovations  in  the 
curio  line,  they  have  lent  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  this  native  industry.  The  Indians 
can  now  buy  and  sell  at  home.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  go  away  to 
trade  and  thus  be  brought  into  contact  with  those  vices  which  they  are  so  prone  to 
embrace. 

The  regulations  governing  marriage  and  divorce  have  been  faithfully  observed. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  inauguration,  on  April  1,  last, 
of  the  grazing  permit  system  of  pasturage  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation.  Permits 
have  already  l)een  issued  which  will  bring  in  a  revenue  of  17,000  per  annum.  By 
developing  additional  water  throughout  the  grazing  area,  work  on  which  is  now  in 
progress,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  surplus  grazing  lands  will  be  made  to 
yield  an  income  of  at  least  $10,000  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Anticipating  the 
per  capita  distribution  of  these  funds  to  the  Indians,  this  office  has  recommended  the 
reduction  of  sulisistence  contra(»ts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  25  per  cent;  also 
the  elimination  of  all  supplies  called  for  on  the  annual  estimate  for  issue* to  Indians, 
^o  long  as  gra.s8  grows  and  water  flows  and  there  are  demands  for  grazing  lands 
the  Mescalero  Apaches  will  be  independent  of  Governmental  support. 

If  affairs  at  this  agency  were  cre<litably  conducted  during  the  past  year,  the  result 
must  be  attributed  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  thorough  cooperation  of  faithful,  efl&cient  employees. 
Very  respectfully. 

Jambs  A.  Carroll,  Superinlerident. 

The  honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington f  D.  C. 

STATISTICAL   STATEMENT   ACCOMPANYING    ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Name  of  agency,  Mescalero;  name  of  Indian  tril)e,  Mescalero  Apache;  population 
of  tril)e  including  Indian  and  mixed  blood,  447  (males,  194;  females,  253);  Indians 
who  wear  citizen's  dress  wholly,  447;  Indians  who  can  read,  159;  Indians  who  can 
use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse,  187;  Indian  children  of  school  age 
<ix;tween  (>  and  18  years) ,  108  (iiiales,  50;  females,  58) ;  dwelling  houses  occupied  by 
Indians,  62;  proportion  of  the  sulisistence  of  Indians  (obtained  by  labor  of  Indians 
for  themselves  or  others  in  civilize<l  pursuits,  90  per  cent;  by  issue  of  Government 
rations,  10  i)er  cent;  missionaries,  none;  Indians  now  living  who  have  been  baptized, 
50;  bapt'zed  Indians  who  are  communicants,  25;  church  buildings  none;  formal 
marriages  amcmg  Indians  during  the  year  and  by  whom  solemnized,  7 — 5  by  clergy- 
men, 2  by  superintendent;  <livorces  during  the  year,  none;  births,  12;  deaths  from 
all  causes,  17;  suicides,  none;  Indian  criminals  punished  during  the  year,  4  by  dvil 
authority,  2  sentenced  to  penitentiary  for  five  years  for  murder,  1  for  two  years  for 
killing  2  goats,  1  for  one  year  for  forgery;  acres* cultivated  during  the  year— by  Gov- 
ernment 55,  by  Indians  1,000;  acres  broken  during  the  year,  20;  acres  under  fence, 
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2,700;  miles  of  road  on  reservation  repaired  by  Indians,  18;  Indians  who  have  worked 
on  roads,  50;  days  labor  by  them  on  roads,  2,100. 


Produce  raised — 
menta       <^»*^- 


Wheat bushels. 

OatF do... 

Corn do... 

Onions , pounds. 

Be&ns do... 

Other  vegetables do . . . 


280 
2,80a 
400 
lOO 
10,000 
100 


a  None  except  that  raised  on  school  farm. 

Lumber  sawed  on  reservation,  90,046  feet;  lumber  marketed  by  Indians,  96,420  feet; 
wood  cut  by  Indians,  200  cords;  freight  transported  bv  Indians  with  their  own  teams, 
150,803  pounds;  amount  earned  by  them  by  such  freightage,  $309.95;  value  of  prod- 
octs  of  Indian  labor  sold  to  the  Government,  $1,389.26;  value  of  products  of  Indian 
labor  8old  otherwise,  $5,535. 


Stock  owned— 

By  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  In- 
dians. 

Horses .                      ..                  

17 

None. 

None. 

40 

15 

35 

None. 

35 

1,000 
40 

Mules 

Borroe 

lOO 

Cattle 

None. 

Swine 

None. 

gbeep  

6,000 
50O 

Goats ■ 

Doniwt*<?  fowls . . ,  .     , . . 

None. 

Cash  income  of  MesccUero  Apaches  for  fiscal  year  190£, 

Received  from  Government: 

For  40,000  pounds  oats $600.00 

For  200  cords  wood 500.00 

For  96,420  feet  timber 289.26 

For  transportation  of  supplies 309. 95 

For  transportation  of  lumber 180.07 

For  work  on  irrigation  ditches 958. 75 

2, 838. 03 

Received  from'  other  sources: 

For  farm  and  ranch  products  sold  by  them  to  private  individuals 3, 735.  OO 

For  curios  sold  by  them 1,800.00 

5,535.00 

8, 373. 03 
Per  capita  income,  $18.70. 

THE   NAVAHO  AGENCY. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Navaho  Agency ^  Fort  Defiance^  Ariz.,  Atigust  SO,  190^. 
Hir:  I  herewith  hand  you  copy  of  my  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this 
agency. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  G.  W.  Hayzletp, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NAVAHO  AGENCY. 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Augttst  16y  290£. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  endinj?  June  30*  1902. 

Condition. — While  the  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  as  promising  as  might  l>e 
desired,  yet  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  during  the  last  year.  There  have 
been  more  permanent  improvements  made  in  the  last  year  than  heretofore  in  the 
same  time.  They  are  building  more  substantial  dwelling  nouses  of  stone  and  lumber 
than  usual,  more  storage  room  for  their  hay  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  small 
meadow  from  which  to  procure  feed  for  their  stock  for  the  winter,  and  they  have 
also  put  up  more  sheds  for  storage  of  their  wagons  and  tools.  It  has  re<^uired  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  patience  to  get  these  people  to  understand  that  this  policy  was 
for  their  best  interest,  but  they  are  fast  adoptmg  this  plan.  The  drought  has  been 
very  severe  for  the  last  three  years  and  their  crojDS  very  poor,  hence  we  have  had  to 
issue  more  rations  the  last  winter  and  this  spring  than  usual;  however,  notwith- 
standing this,  there  has  been  but  little  suffering  for  want  of  food.  They  are  becom- 
ing more  industrious  and  better  skilled  in  the  various  lines  of  labor  each  year,  and 
their  labor  is  becoming  more  in  demand.  Their  earnings  on  the  railroad  alone 
amounted  to  $70,135.  Last  year  42  of  them  were  sent  to  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado 
to  work  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Chase,  of  Durango,  Colo.  They  remained 
something  over  three  months,  but  there  was  not  work  enough  to  keep  them  busy  over 
one-half  of  the  time,  hence  they  returned  with  very  little  money;  and  this  year,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  Charles  F.  Weidemeyer,  of  Gallup,  took  to  the  beet  fields  169,  and 
thev  were  returned  in  about  sixty  days  or  less  with  the  same  result  as  last  year.  In 
both  cases  the  experiment  was  very  unsatisfactory,  while  their  work  on  the  railroati 
was  just  the  reverse,  hence  I  shall  use  every  effort  to  keep  as  many  at  work  on  the 
road  as  possible. 

These  people  as  a  rule  have  been  peaceable  and  quiet,  but,  the  same  as  among  all 
other  people,  they  have  had  their  troubles  and  disputes  over  their  stock,  their  water, 
and  their  lands.  It  is  very  frequent  that  such  matters  have  to  be  settled  for  them, 
which  is  usually  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

There  has  been  some  drunkenness  among  these  people,  but  probably  not  more  than 
in  any  other  tribe.  The  only  cases  where  they  drink  to  any  extent  is  when  they  have 
their  gatherings,  especially  at  the  "chicken  pullings,"  which  is  within  itself  barba- 
rous and  disgusting,  and  I  think  will  be  entirely  done  away  with  on  this  reservation. 
I  am  at  the  present  time  punishing  24  for  drunkenness  at  such  gatherings. 

Sellina  of  whisky  to  Indians. — We  had  five  indictments  at  the  last  term  of  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Albuquerque,  four  of  whom  were  convicted  and  fined  and 
imprisoned,  ranging  from  three  to  six  months.  We  have  several  other  cases  pending 
for  trial  in  the  September  term  of  court. 

Improvements. — During  the  year  we  have  removed  considerable  old  barb-wire  fence 
and  replaced  it  with  good  substantial  picket  fences;  enlarced  the  boys'  playgrounds 
in  rear  of  the  dormitorv,  and  built  a  very  neat,  strong  picket  fence  around  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  school  building.  We  have  erected  a  large,  commodious  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  shop  of  stone,  size  80  by  24  feet,  giving  ample  room  for  the  work  and 
room  for  the  training  of  Indian  boys  as  apprentices.  This  building  cost  as  a  money 
outlay,  besides  the  lumber  which  was  furnished  from  the  agency  sawmill,  the  sum 
of  $873.07,  of  which  $251.60  was  for  material  bought.  Every  stone  of  this  building 
w^  put  up  by  Indians,  they  receiving  $621.47  for  their  labor.  The  carpenter  work 
was  done  by  the  agency  employees.  The  old  unsightly  shanty  formerly  used  for 
shop  has  been  torn  down  and  removed.  Besides  these  earnings  the  Indians  have 
been  paid  for  hauling: 

Government  freight $1, 274. 31 

Hauling  coal  for  school 863. 34 

Mining  coal  for  school 133. 74 

Wood  delivered  at  the  Little  Water  School 409.00 

W^ood  for  physician 40. 00 

Beef  delivere<i  to  the  schools 4, 168. 14 

Total 6,888.5,3 

Thus  making  a  total  of  earnings  outside  of  their  wool  and  blanketi^  of  $77, 645.  The 
blanket  trade  no  doubt  will  exceed  $150,000,  as  the  traders  informed  me  that  their 
trade  has  iucrea.sed  materially. 

Needed  improvements. — This  school  much  needs  a  large  school  building  of  four 
rooms,  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  50  pupils  to  each  room,  with  an  aasembly  hall  in 
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the  same  building.  The  present  police  quarters  should  be  enlarged  and  used  for 
storage  of  school  supplies  and  new  police  quarters  erected  in  a  more  suitable  place. 
We  very  much  need  a  new  laundry,  for  which  authority  has  been  granted  for  its 
erection,  and  it  will  be  built  this  fall.  At  the  Little  Water  School  we  much  need  a 
lauudr>'  warehouse  and  employees*  mess  hall,  with  dining  room,  kitchen,  sewing 
room,  and  employees'  quarters. 

Missionary  work. — There  are  four  missions  established  on  the  reservation,  viz:  One 
here  at  the  agency;  one  at  Little  Water,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Reform  Church  of  America;  one  at  Two  Gray  Hills,  some  50  miles  north  of  the  agency, 
under  the  management  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  one  at  Ganado,  35  miles  west  of 
the  agency,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  All  appear  to  be  doing 
ffood  work.  There  is  one  mission  school  just  off  the  reservation  on  the  San  Juan 
Kiver  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  society,  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Tripp.  This  school  has  a  capacity  of  some  14  and  is  doing  p;ood  work.  The  Catholic 
society  is  building  a  lai^  scnool  plant  just  off  the  reservation  on  the  south,  8  miles 
from  the  agency,  which  will  be  a  magnificent  structure,  costing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60,000. 

Field  matrons. — We  have  had  two  field  matrons  during  the  last  year — Mrs.  Mary  L, 
Eldridge,  located  on  the  San  Juan  River,  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cole,  located  at  and  near 
Two  Gray  Hills,  both  excellent  women. 

Agency  improvements  needed. — There  should  be  a  nice  cottage  built  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  with  a  physician's  house  and  drug  store  in  connection.  We 
much  need  a  cottage  for  the  agency  clerk.  There  should  also  be  a  hospital  for  the 
school  and  the  Indians  who  are  brought  in  from  the  camps. 

Ditches. — There  are  probably  about  20  miles  of  ditches  now  constructed  on  the 
reservation.  There  should  be  two  more  ditches  taken  out  from  the  San  Juan  River, 
one  taken  out  2\  miles  below  Farmington,  extending  down  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  about  8  miles,  which  would  put  water  on  about  3,000  acres  of  land,  thus 
providinj^  homes  for  some  200  families.  Another  ditch  should  be  taken  out  25  miles 
Delow  this  point,  which  would  water  about  the  same  amount  of  land.  By  this  we 
could  locate  fully  2,000  Indians  on  permanent  homes.  This  is  a  matter  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  up  at  an  early  date. 

Schools. — Our  schools  have  not  been  as  prosperous  as  desirable  during  the  year 
nor  the  amount  of  improvements  done  and  kept  up  as  should  have  been,  on  account 
of  the  ill  health  of  the  superintendent. 

Hair  catling^  etc. — Since  the  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  requiring  the 
Indians  to  have  their  hair  cut  they  are  complying  with  the  order  quite  readily,  fully 
300  having  already  complied  with  the  order.  So  far  I  have  had  to  punish  but  one 
who  showed  resistance  in  the  matter.  He  claimed  the  Government  had  no  control 
over  him.  It  required  but  a  short  time  in  the  guardhouse  to  bring  him  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  Government  did  have  some  control.  As  to  painting,  they  readily 
adopt  the  rule,  and  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  now  using  paint  on  their  faces. 
And  the  change  in  adopting  citizens*  dress  is  wonderful.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
over  one-half  of  the  tribe  now  wear  citizens'  clothing  in  whole  or  in  part  The  change 
has  been  almost  magic. 

It  will  be  noted  tiiat  the  last  census  report  shows  the  population  on  the  reservation 
to  be  (those  of  school  age)  3,008,  but  since  that  enumeration  the  reservation  has  been 
districted  and  fully  one-third  of  this  number  put  under  the  charge  of  Superintendent 
Needham,  of  Blue  Canyon  School,  and  Superintendent  Burton,  of  the  Keams  Canyon 
School.  J  y  ^ 

We  have  been  favored  during  the  year  with  visits  from  Special  Agents  F.  C.  Arm- 
strong, F.  M.  Consor,  and  Supervisor  Holland. 

Appreciating  favors  received  from  the  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Hayzlbtt, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONEK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 

THE  JICARILLA   APACHES. 

JiCARiLLA  Agency, 
Dulcej  iV.  Mex.y  August  1,  1902. 
J^iR:  Agreeable  to  your  recjuest  I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  my  annual  report  to 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Very  respectfullv, 

N.  S.  Walpole. 
Hon,  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Medico. 
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JiCARiLLA  Agency,  N.  Mbx., 

Dulce,  July  31,  1902. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  May 
15,  1902,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Jicarilla  Agency, 
with  statistics,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

Location, — As  stated  m  my  report  for  1901,  this  reservation  contains  415,713  acres, 
and  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territorv  of  New  Mexico. 

Population. — The  census  roll  accompanying  this  report  sliows  a  population  of  802, 
11  less  than  the  enumeration  given  m  last  report:  Males,  378;  females,  424;  total, 
802.  *  Chidren  of  school  age:  Males,  127;  females,  102;  total,  229. 

Agricultural  products. — Most  of  the  land  on  this  reservation  is  fit  only  for  grazing. 
There  are  500  acres  under  cultivation;  upon  this,  last  year,  in  spite  of  a  very  severe 
drought,  were  raised  200  bushels  of  wheat,  500  bushels  of  oats,  100  bushels  of  com, 
300  bushels  of  potatoes,  10  bushels  of  onions,  15  bushels  of  beans,  and  40  bushels  of 
other  vegetables;  200  tons  of  hay  were  cut. 

Stock. — The  stock  consists  of  1,260  horses,  16  mules,  140  burros,  75  cattle,  2,500 
sheep,  650  goats,  and  250  domestic  fowl. 

Dwellings.— Dnrixuff  the  past  year  24  cottages  have  been  built  by  the  Indians  with 
the  assistance  of  Government  employees.  The  house  is  gradually  superseding  the 
tepee,  although  the  latter  will  probably  continue  to  be  a  favorite  habitation  in  summer. 

Roads  and  bridges. — It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  keep  statistics  of  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  Indians  on  the  roads  during  the  year;  2  miles  of 
new  road  have  b^n  built  and  all  roads  and  bridges  have  been  kept  in  good  repair. 

i^ence«.— About  20,000  acres  are  under  fence,  3,000  rods  of  new  fencing  having  been 
built  during  the  year. 

Naih)e  industries. — Bow-and-arrow  making,  beadwork,  and  basket  making  are  the 
native  industries  of  these  people.  During  the  past  year  they  realized  about  $4,000 
from  this  source.  Their  work  is  of  excellent  quality  and  commands  a  high  price  in 
the  market. 

Issues. — About  one-fourth  of  the  support  of  the  Apache  Indians  is  derived  from 
the  issue  of  (xovemment  rations.  Issues  are  made  as  usual,  semimonthly.  There 
are  also  small  issues  of  annuity  goods  eac^h  year,  but  no  annuity  money  is  given  out 
Most  of  the  money  obtained  by  the  Indians  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  own 
products. 

Indian  courts. — A  court  is  maintained,  composed  of  3  Indian  judges.  During  the 
year  8  Indians  have  been  punished  for  vanous  offenses.  In  addition,  27  Indians 
have  been  confined  in  the  agency  jail  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  and  for  dis- 
obeying instructions. 

Mimonaries. — Two  ladies.  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Munger,  and  a  native  pastor.  Rev- 
erend Martinez,  are  supported  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  missionaries. 
They  work  unceasingly  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  They  instruct  the 
people  in  the  Christian  faith,  do  charitable  work,  and  hold  religious  service  on  Sun- 
days and  Wednesday  nights. 

Liquor  traffic. — I  stated  in  my  last  report  that  there  were  six  saloons  located  close 
to  this  reservation,  four  of  which  are  owned  by  one  man,  and  that  I  had  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  attorney  for  Colorado  affidavits  for  four  Indians  claiming  to  have 
purchased  liquor  from  these  saloons.  The  United  States  attorney  presented  the  evi- 
dence to  the  Federal  grand  jury  who  returned  seven  indictments.  These  will  come 
up  for  trial  when  court  meets  in  September.  However,  indictments  do  not  seem  to 
deter  these  people  from  selling  fire  water  to  the  Indians,  as  I  have  mailed  to  the 
United  States  attorney  within  the  last  sixty  days  four  more  affidavits,  showing  the 
purchase  of  whisky  by  Indians  from  the  same  persons  who  were  indicted. 

Health. — ^The  health  has  been  good  during  the  past  year,  there  having  Iwen  no 
epidemics  of  anv  kind. 

Education. — "fhe  contractor  finished  the  new  school  building  and  water  system  on 
April  18,  1902,  though  the  contract  called  for  their  completion  by  August  1,  1901. 
The  re8er\'oir  is  not  yet  thoroughly  soaked,  and  consequently  does  not  retain  all  the 
water  pumped  into  it.  I  hope  to  have  it  in  proper  shape  by  September  1,  when 
school  opens.  The  Indians  are  very  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  a  reservation 
school,  and  the  attendance  this  fall  will  tax  the  full  capacity  of  the  building. 

Returned  students. — There  are  now  on  the  reservation  17  males  and  6  females  who 
have  returned  from  the  Indian  schools  at  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and  Mescalero. 
One  is  the  agency  farmer,  another  is  the  agency  blacksmith  and  carpenter,  and 
others  are  engaged"  in  agriculture.  These  returned  student^  spread  among  the  people 
ideas  and  methods  acquired  in  school  and  do  much  toward  advancing  their  Indian 
brethren  in  civilization.  The  women  who  have  attended  school  make  much  better 
housekeepers  than  those  who  have  not,  and  are  more  popular  with  the  j)eople.    On 
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their  return,  however,  they  drop  their  civilized  dress  and  go  back  to  the  blanket 
and  moccasin. 

General  progress, — The  progress  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  along  the  line  of  industry, 
morals,  and  ^ucation  has  l^n  very  good.  They  are  very  quick  to  learn  and  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  bettering  their  condition.  The  tepee  is  being 
gradually  discarded  for  the  house.  The  Indians  seem  to  value  a  home  more  and 
more  as  time  passes,  and  are  more  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  wives  and  children. 
When  I  came  among  them  thev  were  wearing  blankets  and  **2ee'*  strings;  now  two- 
thirds  of  them  wear  citizens'  cfothing  and  the  rest  make  use  of  citizens  dress  in  part. 
Our  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  is  an  Apache  who  learned  his  trade  in  the  agency 
blacksmith  shop.  The  agency  farmer  and  assistant  farmer  are  likewise  Apaches, 
each  receiving  |60  per  month  for  his  services.  There  is  a  growing  desire  for  educa- 
tion. Am  expecting  very  good  results  from  the  school  which  has  just  been  estab- 
lished on  the  reservation. 

Present  condition, — The  temporal  welfare  of  these  Indians,  however,  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. The  severity  of  the  past  winter  was  such  that  the  Indians  were  compelled 
to  use  their  seed  grain  and  potatoes  for  food  in  order  to  live.  Never  in  the  history 
of  northern  New  Mexico  has  there  been  such  a  drought  as  has  prevaileti  during  the 
past  six  months.  The  Indian  crops  for  1902  are  a  total  failure  here.  Indians  have 
dug  under  rocks  for  enough  water  to  quench  their  thirst  and  have  driven  their  stock 
for  days  before  finding  water  for  them;  many  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
dying  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  Indians  themselves  are  compelled  to  drink  water 
that  would  kill  an  ordinary  man. 

The  rations  have  been  cut  one-fourth  by  the  Department.  It  is  its  intention  to 
furnish  the  Indians  with  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  rations  cut  off,  this  money 
to  be  given  in  return  for  their  labor.  This  amount  is  supplemented  by  the  sale  of 
baskets  and  other  fancy  work.  Many  Indians  hire  themselves  out  as  sheep  herders, 
receiving  for  their  services  50  cents  a  day.  In  spite  of  such  self-help,  there  is  not 
sufficient  income  to  keep  them  from  want. 

Needs, — There  is  one  way  in  which  these  Indians  may  be  made  self-supporting.  If 
the  remedy  is  not  applied,  it  is  likely  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  will  always  be  a  burden 
upon  the  feovernment.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  sale  of  their  timber,  which  is  now 
gradutUly  dying  of  heart  rot.  The  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  I  confidently  believe  that  if  this  were  done,  in  a  few  years  these 
Indians  would  be  among  the  laiigest  stock  owners  of  the  Territory.  At  all  events 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  support  themselves.  They  understand  sheep  and  cattle 
raiong,  and  the  reservation  is  one  of  the  richest  grazing  districts  of  northern  New 
Mexico.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  yourself  tried  to  secure  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  reservation  by  introducing  in  the 
last  Congress  the  following  document: 

**  Department  of  the  Interior, 

''Washimjton,  Aprils,  190^, 

"Sir:  In  ttie  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  approved  Augnst 
15, 1894  (28  Stat,  268-302),  the  following  item  appears:  *  For  support  and  civilization 
of  the  Apache  and  other  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  wh(T  have  been  or 
may  be  collected  on  reservations  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  a  quantity  of  timber,  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  on  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
sheep  and  goats  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  belonging  thereto  as  will  best  tend  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  advance  them  in  civilization.^ 

**  The  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  was  established  by  executive  order  of  February 
11,  1887.  Allotments  have  been  made  to  845  Indians,  aggregating  129,313.35  acres. 
For  mission,  school,  and  agency  purposes  there  have  been  reserved  280.44  acres,  and 
the  residue  of  the  land,  amounting  to  286,400  acres,  is  unallotted. 

**  No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  timber 
on  the  above  reservation  under  the  act  of  August  12,  1894,  because  it  provided  for 
the  cutting  and  selling  of  the  timber  of  the  *  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation ' 
only,  and  did  not  include  the  timber  on  the  allotted  land,  it  being  impossible  to  induce 
lumber  companies  to  establish  mills  and  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  stumpage  unless 
they  could  cut,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Department  may  establish,  not 
only  the  timber  of  the  unallotted  lands,  but  also  that  standing  on  the  allotted  lan<l. 
The  Department  believes  that  provi.sion  should  be  made  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on 
the  reservation.  The  Indians,  it  is  believed,  would  be  willing  to  have  the  timber  cut, 
both  on  the  allotted  and  unallotted  lands,  and  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for  their 
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benefit,  and  I  have  therefore  prepared  a  draft  of  a  bill,  which  is  hereby  inclosed, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  enacted  as  a  separate  law  during  the 
present  session,  or  that  it  be  made  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
now  before  Congress  (H.  R.  11353). 
"  Very  respectfully, 

**E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 

"The  Speaker  op  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  BILL  authorizing  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Indians  belonging  thereon. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative's  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  oe,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  or  all  of  the  timber  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation  in  New 
Mexico,  whether  allotted  or  unallotted — if  allotted,  with  the  consent  of  the  allot- 
tee— the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  said  Indians,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as  in  his  judgment 
will  tend  to  promote  their  welfare  and  advance  them  in  civilization. 

This  bill,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law\  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  efforts  may 
again  be  made  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  re8er\'a- 
tion  timber  and  for  the  purchase  with  the  proceeds  of  stock  for  the  Indians. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washim/tonj  D.  C 

IRRIGATION   OF  INDIAN    LANDS. 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  work  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing,  or  rather  should  be  doing,  toward  supplying  the  Pueblo 
Indians  with  suitable  irrigation  facilities.  In  my  Wt  annual  report, 
referring  to  this  subject,  I  stated:  It  appears  that  at  last,  after  more 
than  halt  a  century  of  a  policy  that,  to  say  the  least,  has  been  continu- 
ously and  persistently  misdirected,  these  isolated  and  humble  but  most 
worthy  people  are  to  be  accorded  some  modicum  of  that  consideration 
which  thev  so  justly  deserve.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  serv- 
ice in  all  tKese  years  that  the  Government  should  have  failed  to  provide 
these  Indians  with  reasonable  facilities  for  properly  husbanding  their  irri- 
gation waters.  Through  such  neglect  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  by 
the  Government  has  been,  perhaps,  thrice  what  it  would  have  been  haH 
this  new  policy  been  sooner  inaugurated.  As  it  is,  it  is  tardy  justice, 
but  none  the  less  commendable.  It  is  sincerel}^  hoped,  now  that  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  not  relax 
its  efforts  until  all  these  Indian  reservations  are  properly  provided  with 
irrigation  facilities  commensurate  with  their  needs  and  annual  provi- 
sion made  by  Congressional  appropriations  to  maintain  the  same.  Better 
this,  thus  encouraging  the  Indians  to  labor  and  become  self-supporting, 
rather  than  longer  foster  slothfulness  and  idleness  by  continuing  the 
old  policy  of  doling  out  annuities  at  a  much  greater  expense  to  the 
Government. 

Among  the  Pueblo  reservations  at  present  in  most  urgent  need  of 
improved  irrigation  facilities  are  those  of  Zuni,  Cochiti,  and  Zia. 

The  appended  report  ])y  the  superintendent  of  irrigation  on  those 
reservations  indicates  that  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year, 
and  it  is  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  economy,  if  not  for  hiefher 
considerations  of  humanity,  that  the  Indian  Office  will  ere  long  become 
fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  pushing  the  completion  of  these 
water  enterprises. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 

DiUce,  A'.  Mea\,  August  ^9,  190ie. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  irrigation 
work  on  the  Pueblos  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  was  begun  in  January,  at  Zuni,  where  a 
sur\'ey  for  a  reservoir  to  hold  16,000  acre-feet  was  made.     This  will  reclaim  10,000 
acres  eventually,  if  constructed,  and  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  system — inclading  dam,  canals,  etc. — is  $86,000.  Surveys 
and  estimates  for  improving  "the  irrigation  system  at  Cochiti  so  as  to  insure  sufficient 
water  at  all  seasons  have  been  made,  (H)ntemplating  an  expenditure  of  $8,400. 

The  situation  at  Zia  has  been  studied  and  recommendations  made  which  it  is 
thought  will  put  an  end  to  the  poverty  and  distress  that  has  been  the  lot  of  these 
people  for  many  years.    The  work  has  been  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  con- 
struction and  at  the  points  where  greatest  distress  exists. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Harper, 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation  on  the  Pueblo  and  JicariUa  Indian  Reservations, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

The  Spaniards  enjov  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Europeans  to  plant  permanent 
settlements  on  American  soil,  and  the  re^on  now  designated  on  the  maps  as  New 
Mexico  witnessed  the  founding  of  the  earliest  of  these  pioneer  colonies.  In  1541,  in 
his  search  for  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  Coronado  penetrated  as  far  north  as 
Santa  Fe.  The  glowing  reports  transmitted  to  Spain  by  tnis  intrepid  explorer  and 
those  who  soon  follow^  him  into  the  trackless  wilderness,  then  peopled  exclusively 
by  thousands  of  savap:es  and  infested  by  wild  animals  of  almost  all  kinds,  resulted  in 
the  founding  of  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Territory  certainly  as  early  as  1600,  thus  ante- 
dating the  foundmg  of  Jamestown  by  the  English  at  least  seven  years  and  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plvmouth  at  least  twenty  years.  The  history  of  mining 
in  New  Mexico  is  coeval  with  ttat  of  these  first  settlements.  Indeed,  the  discovery 
of  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  besides  sucn 
precious  stones  as  turquois,  rubies,  garnets,  and  opals,  in  the  gravel  beds  and  moun- 
tains of  what  was  then  tenned  New  Spain  unquestionably  was  the  chief  reason  why 
the  Spaniards  braved  all  the  perils  and  hardships  incident  to  planting  and  maintain- 
ing the  settlements  indicated.  It  thus  happened  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
fDld  and  silver  were  washed  out  of  the  sands  and  dug  out  of  the  mountains  of  this 
erritory  over  a  century  before  the  precious  yellow  nuggets  were  found  in  the  tailings 
of  Sutter's  mill  in  California. 

arroRY  of  pioneer  mining. 

When  Coronado  and  his  venturesome  followers  originally  passed  through  New 
Mexico,  they  found  lai^e  colonies  of  Indians  at  various  points  in  the  fertile  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  the  Territory.  Fully  15,000  of  these  primitive 
people  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  formed  probably  the 
laiiraest  of  these  ancient  pueblos.  Besides  the  comparatively  inoffensive  Pueblo 
Indians,  thousands  of  wilder  savages,  such  as  Navahos,  Apaches,  and  Utes,  roamed 
over  all  parts  of  the  Territory  where  game  and  fish  abounded.  These  Indians  exhib- 
ited to  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  many  enchanting  nuggets  of  gold,  rich 
specimens  oi  quartz  gold,  silver  and  copper  ore,  rude  decorations  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  permitted  glimpses  of  some  of  their  gods  graven  out  of  stone  whose 
eyes  were  composed  of  turquois  of  the  rarest  tints  and  texture  and  whose  other 
ornaments  were  inset  gems  of  much  value.  The  pursuit  of  the  treasures  indicated 
at  once  became  the  absorbing  occupation  of  the  Spaniards.  Hundreds  and  prob- 
ably thousands  of  Indians  were  enslaved  and  forced  to  work  in  the  mines  by  the 
crudest  and  most  laborious  methods.  The  amount  of  labor  done  during  this  early 
period  and  the  value  of  the  metals  extracted  can  only  l>e  inferred  from  the  miles  of 
underground  workings  subsequently  discovered,  the  rude  reduc^tion  appliances 
and  slag  piles  found  in  various  places,  and  the  traditions  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  In  1680  the  Indians  broke  loose  from  the 
chains  of  slavery  that  had  been  fastened  ap<:>n  them,  murdere<l  many  Spaniards, 
and  forced  those  who  escaped  death  to  leave  the  Territory.  During  'the  ensuing 
twelve  years  the  Pueblos  held  undisputed  possession  of  Santa  Fe  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding mining  districts.    They  expressed  their  hatred  of  enforced  toil  in  the  mines 
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either  by  destroying  all  the  workings  or  so  completely  covering  them  up  that  it  is 
believea  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  have  never  since  been  found. 

AFTER  THE  RECONQUEfiT  OF  SANTA    FE. 

After  the  reconquest  of  Santa  Fe  by  Die«o  de  Vargas,  in  1692,  mining  was  resumed 
in  the  Territory  in  a  desultory  fashion,  and  in  spite  of  remoteness  from  the  seaboard 
and  commercial  centers,  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  absence  of  system  and  labor- 
saving  appliances  of  any  kind,  hostility  of  Indians,  and  kindred  causes,  soon  became 
an  important  source  of  wealth.  Naturally  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  renewed 
development  of  the  extensive  placer  grounds  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  mine 
workings  in  the  southern  part  of  Santa  Fe  County,  which  section  not  only  witnessed 
the  earliest  mining  operations  in  this  Territory,  but  in  the  vast  domain  now  embraced 
in  the  United  States,  and  gradually  prospecting  and  mining  were  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Unquestionably  the  gold  mines  of  Taos  County  and  those  of 
Grant  County,  particularly  the  Pinos  Altos  placers,  were  worked  during  this  period 
and  large  values  were  extracted  therefrom. 

The  operation  of  the  rich  placer  deposits  in  southern  Santa  Fe  County  was  attended 
by  the  greatest  difficulties  under  both  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule.  During  dry  sea- 
sons water  was  packed  on  bUrros  for  several  miles,  and  in  winter  scanty  supplied  were 
secured  by  melting  snow  with  heated  rocks.  Modern  tools  and  appliances  were  not 
dreamed  of.  The  early  workers  were  rarely  ever  able  to  sink  their  pits  to  bed  rock, 
where  the  richest  gravels  are  always  found,  and  they  were  obliged,  even  when 
developing  the  pay  streaks,  to  leave  about  one-half  of  the  material  standing  as 
safety  pillars.  The  strippings  (or  comparatively  low-grade  dirt)  were  of  course 
thrown  away,  as  there  was  no  way  then  known  of  securing  the  values  therefrom. 
Yet  fortunes  were  washed  out  in  this  slow  and  laborious  manner  long  before  Fulton 
invented  the  steamboat  or  Stephenson  pulled  the  throttle  of  the  first  locomotive.  The 
g;old  saved  was  usually  coarse,  and  many  large  nuggets  were  taken  out  at  different 
times.  One  of  these,  found  in  Santa  Fe  County,  is  said  to  have  been  worth  $6,000. 
It  is  certain  that  during  recent  years  a  nugget  worth  $400  was  found  near  Dolores, 
and  after  heavy  rains  nuggets  worth  severaldoUars  each  are  often  picked  up  in  both 
the  old  and  thenew  placers  districts.  These  inexhaustible  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel 
are  still  being  worked  by  descendants  of  the  pioneer  Spanish  miners  by  means  of 
**dry  washers,"  but  such  slow  methods  will  soon  be  mere  memories.  Modem 
methods  and  machinery  promise  soon  to  begin  on  a  large  scale  the  work  of  rescuing 
the  golden  values  from  these  extensive  gravel  beds.  Millions  of  the  precious  metal 
are  certain  to  reward  the  enterprise. 

OLDEST  LODE  MINE  IN  AMERICA. 

Some  of  the  lodes  in  the  surrounding  hills,  whence  the  placer  deposits  undoubt- 
edly crumbled  and  washed  down,  were  extensively  worked  under  both  Spanish  and 
Mexican  rule,  and  there  are  evidences  that  much  gold  was  extracted  therefrom. 
It  is  estimated  that  gold  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  was  taken  out  of  the  old  work- 
ings of  the  famous  Ortiz  mine,  and  the  wealth  of  several  of  the  prominent  native 
families  c»n  be  traced  to  this  source.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  the  first  lode  mine 
operated  in  what  is  now  United  States  territory. 

Soon  after  the  initiation  of  mining  a  few  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  and  before  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  the  Spaniards  penetrated  the  rugged  mountains  north  in  Taos 
County  and  there  opened  and  operated  by  means  of  Indian  labor  mines  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper  of  great  value.  The  Franciscan  Fathers,  working  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  are  said  to  have  taken  out  several  million  dollars  in  this  way.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  revolution  the  infuriated  and  triumphant  Indians,  believing  that 
Spanish  cupidity  for  mineral  wealth  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  oppression,  ^11®*^^ 
the  mines,  m  far  as  possible  obliterating  all  traces  of  them,  and  stubbornly  refused 
to  disclose  their  location  when  the  Spanfards  returned.  Among  the  traditions  firmly 
believed  bv  many  of  the  native  people  is  that  before  the  Pueblo  uprising  millions 
in  gold  and  silver  were  taken  out  of  the  mines  in  the  Taos  Mountains  near  Arroyo 
Hondo,  and  that  the  Spaniards  concealed  a  hoard  of  $14,000,000  in  one  shaft  before 
fleeing  from  their  savage  conquerors.  While  the  last  feature  of  this  tradition  will 
doubtless  be  cla'-sed  by  most  people  along  with  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  His  Won- 
derful Lamp,  the  statement  tnat  numerous  mines  were  opened  and  worked  in  the 
Taos  region  before  the  Pueblo  insurrection  is  proved  by  the  later  discovery  of  manv 
of  the  ancient  workings,  and  color  is  given  to  the  belief  that  some  of  the'richest  of 
these  old  mines  have  not  yet  been  found  by  comparatively  recent  discoveries  of 
immense  bodies  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  on  both  tSe  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  the  Taos  Mountains. 
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The  existence  of  great  bodies  of  hi^-grade  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron 
ores  elsewhere  in  the  Territory  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  early  Spanish 
explorers,  and  there  are  indications  that  some  of  them  were  fitfully  worked  two 
or  three  centuries  ago,  but  only  since  American  occupation  of  the  Territory,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  advent  of  railways,  have  any  of  them  been  systematically  developed. 
Indeed,'  this  remark  practically  holds  true  of  the  entire  Territory.  The  Spaniards 
and  Mexicans  worked  only  the  richest  pockets  and  chutes.  Low-grade  deposits  and 
low-grade  ore  bodies,  especially  those  predominating  in  the  base  metals,  were  totally 
neglected.  Until  recent  yerire  Amencan  miners  were  forced  by  circumstances  to 
pursue  similar  methods  to  a  verj'  large  extent. 

PROGRESS  DESPITE  OBSTACLES. 

So,  notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  the  almost  incredible  results  that  attended 
chiefly  haphazard  exploitation  and  suMantial  surface  indications  of  mineral  that 
are  nowhere  surpassed  in  variety  and  promise,  the  mining  industry  in  New  Mexico 
may  truthfully  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  and  several  of  tne  most  inviting 
mineral-bearing  sections  of  the  Territory  have  been  so  far  only  prospected  in  the 
most  superficial  manner.  The  reasons  are  so  manifest  that  tney  only  need  to  be 
hinted  at  to  be  understood.  Among  the  most  important  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  prior  to  1880  prospecting  and  mining  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  New  Mexico 
were  not  only  rendered  perilous  by  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  treacherous  and 
hostile  Indians,  but  the  entire  Territory  was  destitute  of  railways  or  telegraph  lines, 
and  had  no  other  means  of  communication  with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  East  than  the  slow  and  costly  ones  afforded  by  stage  lines  and  freight 
trains  hauled  by  oxen  over  the  famous  Santa  Fe  trail.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
isolation  was  of  a  twofold  nature.  It  prevented  attention  from  being  directed  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,  and  rendered  impracticable  the  introduction  of 
the  heavy  machinery  necessary  for  the  economical  mining  and  reduction  of  ores. 

After  tLe  advent  of  railway,  express,  and  telegraph  lines  the  growth  of  the  min- 
ing industry  in  the  Territory  was  seriously  retaraea  for  years  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  mineral-bearing  districts  were  embraced  within  the  limits  of  unconfirmed 
Spanish  or  Mexican  land  grants,  and  unassailable  titles  could  not  be  obtained,  either 
from  the  Government  or  private  claimants.  Then,  even  as  late  as  1880,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  profitable  reduction  of  comparatively  low-grade  and  slightly  refractory 
ores,  such  as  are  found  in  vast  quantities  in  this  region,  had  not  \^n  solved,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  sort  for  treatment  or  shipment  only  the  highest-grade  material 
and  throw  tons  of  low-grade  ore  over  the  dumps  or  leave  it  standing  in  the  mines. 
Next  came  the  phenomenal  silver-mining  boom  at  Leadville  and  other  points  in 
Colorado,  which  not  only  diverted  attention  from  the  older  mines  in  that  State,  but 
from  the  mines  in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Hardly 
had  New  Mexico  rextovered  from  the  depressing  infiuence  of  these  overshadowing 
Colorado  booms,  and  gained  recognition  as  a  region  capable  of  producing  immense 
quantities  of  silver  by  uncovering  sensational  bodies  of  the  white  metal  in  Grant 
and  Sierra  counties,  than  the  price  of  silver  bullion  dropped  from  $1  to  50  or  60 
cents  an  ounce,  most  of  the  silver  mines  became  unprofitable,  and  capital  refused 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  any  but  gold-producing  districts. 

BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  OF  MINING   INDUSTRY. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  slow  development  of  the  mining 
industry  of  New  Mexico.  Fortunately  most  of  the  obstacles  suggested  have  been 
removed.  The  main  line  and  different  branches  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern,  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern,  Southern  Pacific,  Coloradp  and  Southern,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain,  and  the  Tierra 
Amarilla  Southern  railways,  with  a  total  trackage  of  over  1,700  miles  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, already  tap  nearly  every  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  when  several  projected 
lines  are  constructed  all  the  important  mining  districts  in  the  Territory  will  be 
afforded  railway  outlets. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  finally  passed  upon  the  validity  of  nractically  all  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  land  grants  in  the  Territory,  either  connrming  them  to  the  claimants  or 
restoring  them  to  the  public  domain,  so  that  perfect  titles  are  now  readily  pro- 
curable either  from  private  owners  or  from  the  Government  under  the  Federal 
mining  laws. 

Modem  methods  and  appliances  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  mining  and  treat- 
ment that  ore  bodies  carrying  values  ranging  no  higher  than  from  $5  to  $15  per  ton 
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now  yield  profits,  and  ores  averaging  from  $35  to  $40  per  ton  can  be  profitably 
shipped  to  smelters  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  mines.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  that  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  so  it  will  be  practicable  to  mine  and 
mill  all  our  ores  that  average  as  high  as' $5  per  ton  in  value.  The  introduction  of 
these  improved  mining  and  milling  methods  is  steadily  stimulating  the  mining 
industry  m  New  Mexico  and  is  certam  rapidly  to  increasethe  metal  output  thereof. 
Silver  inining  has  been  so  favorably  affected  thereby  that  many  mines  which  were 
virtually  abandone<l  several  years  ago  are  at  present  being  successfully  oi>erated, 
and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number  of  mines  of  this  class.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  districts  carrying  an  excess  of  lead  and  iron,  which  renders  their  product 
invaluable  for  fluxing  purposes.  The  advanced  price  of  both  copper  and  lead,  the 
ores  of  which  metals  (almost  invariably  carrving  more  or  less  gold  and  silver)  abound 
in  some  of  the  districts,  has  also  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

STIMUL.ATING   EFFECT   OF  CRIPPLE   CREEK. 

In  the  same  connection  it  may  properly  be  added  that  the  diverting  and  depress- 
ing effects  of  the  Leadville  carbonate  excitement  and  the  subsequent  slump  in 
silver  have  disappeared.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  causes  already  suggested, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  the  past  few  years  have  demonstrated  that 
nearly  all  our  ores  contain  gold,  and  that  the  yellow  metal  is  really  the  predomi- 
nating value  of  the  entire  region,  and  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  last  and  by 
far  the  most  important  mineral  discovery  ever  made  in  Colorado — that  in  the 
now  world-renowned  Cripple  Creek  gold  district — was  made  in  a  range  of  moun- 
tains that  undoubtedly  extends  through  New  Mexico.  This  has  naturally  tended 
decidedly  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  gold-mining  districts  of  the  Territorv,  since 
it  has  openetl  the  eyes  of  prospectors  and  mining  men  generally  to  the  undeniable 
fact  that  other  Cripple  Creeks  are  just  as  likely  to  be  found  south  as  north  of  the 
Colorado  line.  So  the  Cripple .  Creek  boom  has  proved  beneficial  rather  than 
injurious  to  New  Mexico.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  the  immediate  future  is  certain  to  witness  unexampled  and  richly  fruitful 
activity  in  the  widely  distributed  mining  sections  of  this  historic  Territory. 

MOUNTAIN   RANGES  OF   NEW   MEXICO. 

The  nigged,  irregular,  and  gigantic  mountain  chains  that  pa«s  through  New 
Mexico  from  north  to  south  are  simply  extensions  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges  of  Colorado  whence  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  and  industrial 
metals  are  annually  extracted.  The  two  mother  ranges  of  this  colossal  Cordilleran 
svstem,  which  form  the  great  watersheds  of  the  Territory,  are  the  Continental 
l5ivide  in  the  wej^tern  part  and  a  distinct  continuation  of  the  grand  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains  of  Colorado  (in  which  Pikes  Peak  and  Cripple  Creek  are  located)  through 
the  central  part  into  western  Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  From  each  of 
these  main  backbones  spurs  or  subordinate  mountain  ranges,  frec^uently  detached  by 
stupendous  gorges,  spread  out  on  either  side  over  a  large  part  of  western,  central,  and 
southern  New  ^lexico,  all  bearing  eloquent  witness  to  the  action  of  titanic  eruptive 
forces  and  the  work  of  torrential  floods  in  the  form  of  gulches  and  chasms  often 
gashing  the  formation  to  depths  of  hundreds  and  even  to  a  thousand  or  more  feet, 
and  all  having  a  general  southern  trend  corresponding  to  the  broadside  slope  of  the 
entire  Territory  toward  the  sun. 

^     LOCAL   NAMES   OF   MOUNTAINS, 

The  Jemez,  Cejita,  Blanca,  Gallinas,  Bear,  Datil,  L'\drone,  Magdalena,  San  Mateo, 
Tularosa,  San  Francisco,  Caballos,  Black  Range,  Mimbres,  Mogollon,  (ruadalupe, 
Diablo,  Burro,  Pyramid,  Sierra  Mjidre,  and  Big  Hatchet  are  the  local  names  of  some 
of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  carrying  minerals  in  the  western  counties  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  many  of  their  ge>»l(>gic  characteristics  they  closely  resemble  the 
mountains  of  southwestern  Colorado,  wherein  are  located  the  famous  gold  and  silver 
mining  district'j  of  Ouray,  Telluride,  0[)hir,  Red  Mountain,  Silverton,  Rico,  and 
Creede. 

In  the  central  part,  extendinsj  in  an  irregular  chain  fn.ni  the  Colorado  line  to 
the  southern  border,  often  forniinjr  spurs  or  <letache>l  mountain  masses  that  spread 
miles  toward  the  east  and  south,  are  the  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Ortiz,  Tuerto,  Sandia, 
Manzano  Cerro,  Sierra  Oscura,  San  Andreas,  Organ,  Jicarilla,  Capitan,  Sacramento, 
Guadalupe,  Jarilla,  and  numerous  minor  ranges,  all  manifestly  fonning  parts  of  the 
great  Sangre  de  Cristo  system,  and  all  rich  in  ihe  precious  and  base  metals.    The 
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Raton  Mountains  extend  in  an  easterly  direction  across  Colfax  and  Union  counties, 
forming  the  northern  wall  of  the  Territory,  and  are  believed  to  contain  minerals  of 
value. 

WATER  COURSES   AND  TIMBER. 

The  Rio  (irande  flows  between  the  two  main  mountain  systems  described,  finding 
a  passage  through  gorges  in  the  northern  part  that  are  in  some  places  as  much  as 
IjOOO  feet  deep,  and  then  flowing  through  beautiful  and  fertile  vallevs  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  that  vary  in  width  from  1  to  15  miles.  The  width  of  these  val- 
leys is  governed  by  the  irregular  encroachments  of  the  eastern  and  western  mountain 
walls.  Many  streams  of  water  pour  down  the  countless  gulches  that  deeply  gash  all 
these  mountain  rank's,  those  rismg  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  finding  their  way 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Rio  Grande,  Pecos,  Canadian,  and  other  rivers, 
and  those  having  their  sources  on  the  Pacific  slope  passing  out  of  the  Territory 
through  such  mam  channels  as  the  Animas,  San  Juan,  and  Gila  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  The  value  of  these  streams  to  the  twin  mining  and  milling  industries  of 
New  Mexico  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Nearly  all  the  gulches  and  mountain 
slopes  afford  an  abundance  of  excellent  timl)er  for  mining  and  construction  purposes. 

MINING   DISTRICTS. 

There  are  fully  300  organized  mining  districts  and  not  less  than  2,000  mining 
claims  in  the  Territory  which  are  either  held  unpatented  under  the  Federal  mining 
laws  or  have  been  purchased  or  leased  from  the  owners  of  confirmed  land  grants. 
The  ret»ords  of  the  surveyor-general's  office  show  that  since  September  7,  1867,  1,087 
paining  claims  in  the  Territory  have  been  ordered  officially  surveyed.  As  already 
indicated,  it  was  impossible  until  recent  years  to  obtain  title  to  mining  claims  in 
several  of  the  northern  and  central  counties,  notably  BeiTialillo,  Santa  Fe,  Taos, 
Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel,  on  account  of  tlieir  location  on  unconfirmed  grants, 
and  it  consequently  happens  that  a  majority  of  the  patents  heretofore  issued  by  the 
(rovemment  cover  claims  in  counties  where  there  were  no  grants  to  interfere.  Even 
after  the  decrees  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  and  the  v^upreme 
Court  excluding  the  district  from  the  Cailada  de  Cochiti  grant  applications  for 
patent  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district  were  until  quite  recently  held  up  bv  the  (len- 
eral  Land  Office  awaiting  a  corrected  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  oi  the  grant 
as  confirmed. 

GRANT  CONTROVERSIES. 

For  many  years  land-grant  controversies  greatly  retanled  the  development  of 
large  tracts  of  the  richest  mineral  lands  of  Santa  Fe  County,  preventing  work  as  well 
as  patenting,  and  at  present  alx)ut  57,000  acres  of  richly  auriferous  land  around 
Dolores,  including  the  Old  Placers,  the  hi.^^toric  Ortiz  mine,  and  other  gold  proper- 
ties of  immense  value,  are  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  the  confirmed  Ortiz 
mine  grant,  and  are  either  being  worked  by  the  grant  owners  or  lessees,  and  are 
hence  not  included  in  any  of  the  official  districts. 

Out<»ide  of  the  grant  named  there  are  probably  twenty  unofficial  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county,  and  a  number  of  new  districts  have  recently  been 
established  in  the  extensive  and  remarkable  low-grade  gold,  copper,  and  iron  belt 
passing  in  a  northeasterlv  direction  through  the  Santa  Fe  Range,  partly  in  Santa 
Fe  and  partly  in  San  Miguel  ('ounty.  Much  of  the  most  valuable  mineral  land 
in  Santa  Fe,  Bernalillo,  and  Taos  ctmnties,  including  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
producing  districts  of  La  Belle.  Midnight,  and  Red  River  in  Taos  County,  and 
the  great  mica  deposits  in  eastern  Rio  Arriba  County,  formerly  embraced  within 
alleged  grants,  have  been,  thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the  I'mted  States  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims,  declare<i  part  and  parcel  of  the  public  domain,  subject  to 
entry  under  the  (fovernment  mining  laws,  and  are  just  now  for  the  first  time  in 
history  recei\ing  the  attention  which  their  richness  merit«. 

The  famous  Elizabeth  town,  Baldy,  and  Moreno  Valley  gold  districts  6n  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  Taf>s  Range  in  Colfax  County  are  embraced  in  the  ccmfinned  Max- 
well jjrant,  covering  1,714,764  acres  in  New  Mexico  and  (^olorado,  and  are  being 
operated  under  titles  as  secure  and  even  more  favorable  than  those  given  by  the 
^TOvernment,  though  they  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  official  mining  districts.  The 
promising  gold  and  copjier  mines  in  Mora  County  are  also  nearly  all  operated  under 
similar  titles  securtni  from  grant  owners.  Owing  to  the  liberal  tenns  offered  pros- 
pectors and  miners  by  most  of  the  grant  owners,  the  presence  of  mineral  on  con- 
finned  grants  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  development  work,  but  does 
operate  materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  claims  patented  by  the  Government. 
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In  the  mining  localities  of  Bernalillo,  Santa  Fe,  Taoe,  and  other  counties,  where 
the  clouds  have  been  lifted  from  titles  by  the  rejection  of  grants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  land  to  the  public  domain,  prospecting  and  mining  are  being  diligently  and 
systematically  prosecuted,  and  many  valiuble  claims  will  be  patented  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  months. 

PRECIOUS   METALS  OCTPCT. 

While  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  that  nature  has  stored  away  in  the 
mountains  of  this  Territory  is,  in  the  opinion  of  mining  men,  as  great  as  that 
possessed  by  any  other  section  of  the  ifnited  States,  New  Mexico  as  a  producer 
stands  well  Sown  toward  the  bottom  of  the  list  if  the  statistics  on  annual  production 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  are  to  be  taken  as  correct.  But  that  they 
are  not  correct  is  a  notorious  fact.  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  as  well  as 
the  Government,  falls  into  error  in  this  regard.  The  former,  m  speaking  of  New 
Mexico's  production  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  past  few  vears,  recently  gave  the 
following  figures  on  gold:  1896,  23,017  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $475,800;  1897,  22,738 
ounces,  $470,000;  1898,  2:i,222  ounces,  $480,000;  1899,  24,190  ounces,  $500,000.  This 
makes  New  Mexico  twelfth  among  gold-producing  Commonwealths.  This  does  not 
do  justice  to  New  Mexico,  owing  to  the  undisput^  fact  that  a  very  larae  part  of  the 
raw  ores  from  this  Territory  is  shipped  to  El  Paso,  Pueblo,  Denver,  ana  Kansas  City 
for  treatment,  and  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  swell  the  returns  from  those  points, 
to  New  Mexico's  disfavor.  So  also  with  silver  produced  in  New  Mexico,  the  figures 
for  which,  as  given  bv  the  Engineering  Journal,  are:  1896,  700,000  troy  ounces,  valued 
at  $469,700;  1897,  ^50,000  ounces,  $209,265;  1898,  450,000  ounces,  $262,170;  1899, 
425,000  ounces,  $253,215.  In  1899  this  Territory  stood  ninth  among  the  silver- 
producing  Commonwealths,  but  of  the  450,000  ounces  credited  to  Texas  a  considerable 
part  should  l>e  credited  to  New  Mexico,  as  also  from  the  Kansas  City,  Pueblo,  and 
Denver  smelters. 

But,  however  this  mav  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  one  very 
apparent  reai>on  for  our  low  rating  in  production  is  the  fact  that  mining  men  are  just 
now  beginning  to  underhtand  the  true  characteristics  of  our  ores. 

Every  great  mineral  field  on  the  continent  seems  to  have  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
and  New  Mexico  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Men  who  understand  the  ores 
of  one  section  thoroughly  very  frequently  have  to  learn  their  lesson  all  over  again 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  those  of  another  section.  The  experience  of  our 
miners  in' various  sections  of  the  Territory  shows  that  we  are  surely,  if  somewhat 
slowly,  learning  this  lesson  in  New  Mexico.  The  now  flourishing  camp  of  Cochiti  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this  fact,  and  the  vast  bodies  of  ore  in  that  camp,  which 
until  recently  were  thought  to  be  of  too  low  a  grade  to  be  worked  succeesfully,  are 
now  furnishing  steady  employment  to  manv  hundreds  of  men  and  adding  very  large 
sums  to  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  the  ^erritor>'.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
several  other  camps  in  the  Territory.  We  are  learning  now.  Every  year  adds  to 
our  stock  of  information  and  enlarges  the  area  of  our  productive  field.  Another  verv 
important  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  we  are  steadily  providing  the  facili- 
ties for  working  at  home  more  and  more  of  those  ores  that  have  heretofore  had  to  be 
sent  abroad  for  treatment.  Thus  we  are  not  only  increasing  our  proportion  of  the 
general  output,  but  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  receive  credit  m  future  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  product. 

THE   year's  PROGRESS. 

Appended  are  reports  from  some  of  the  more  important  districts  in 
the  Territory,  indicating  the  years  progress;  also,  in  a  few  instances, 
dealing  with  the  geologic  conditions  of  these  several  camps. 

AN   EXPERT  OPINION. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Uexi<;o. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  and  by  the  consent  of  Dr.  David  T.  Day, 
chief  of  divinion  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  Geologi(»l 
Survey,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  a  brief  compendium  of  the  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  of  New  Mexico,  embracing  existing  conditions  and  production  for  the 
year  liM)l  of  the  precious  metals. 

This  Territory  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  great  mining  activity  in  almost  every 
quarter.  The  commendable  feature  of  this  activity  is  in  the  adoption  of  the  more 
scientific  methods  in  development  and  operation. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  present  erection  of  plants  for  the  economical  working 
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of  the  various  ores  is  more  t^refully  considered  now  than  at  all  previous  times  in  the 
history  of  mining.  Operators  are'  not  now  content  with  the  erection  of  some  plant 
built  on  the  thought  of  a  moment's  reflection,  which  in  most  cases  were  found  ununited 
for  the  saving  of  the  values,  but  are  resorting  to  the  more  scientific  manner  in  first 
employing  a  metallurgist  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  method  best  suited  to  the  ore 
in  question.  The  many  idle  plants  throughout  every  mining  section  (not  principally 
for  lack  of  ore)  are  mainly  due  to  incompetent  operators. 

Xew  Mexico  is  now  passing  through  this  period  of  indigestion,  as  was  the  case  with 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  California.  Erroneous  ideas  are  fast  being  superseded  by 
experimental  facts  and  chemical  analyses. 

Again,  the  condition  in  New  Mexico  regarding  the  development  of  mining  claims 
is  rapidly  changing  to  the  better.  Prospecting  is  not  merely  carried  on  in  a  gopher- 
ing fashion,  a«  was  former! v  the  case,  but  a  marked  improvement  in  depth  is  noticeable 
during  the  past  decade.  The  tendency  now  is  deeper  mines,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
in  most  cases  where  depth  is  attained  the  value  of  the  property  has  increased 
proportionately. 

According  to  the  estimate  given  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  the  production  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1901  has  somewhat  decreased  from  that  of 
1900.  The  following  is  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  year  1901,  as  collected  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 


BernaUllo. 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana. 

Grant 

Lincoln . . . 

Luna 

Otero 

Santa  Fe.. 

Sierra 

Socorro . . . 


Counties. 


Gold. 


Total 22,214       4.'>9,194  j    445,319        676,947 


Ounccft. 

12,595 

1,826 

55 

1.499 

8,367 

580 

106 

1,530 

-166 

191 


Value. 


9260,361 
37,747 

1,187 
30,994 
69.587 
12,000 

2.171 
31.628 

9,629  I 

8,940 


Silver. 

Coinage 
value. 

Ounce*. 
149, 180 

$192,876 

176 
13,425 

438 
52,000 

288 

228 
17,587 

567 
67,231 

372 

187,540  ' 
10.934 
81.888 


242.471 
14, 188 
40,528 


and 
ill  bo 


The  above  constitutes  approximately  the  production  of  the  Territory  in  gold 
silver  for  the  year  1901.  Owing  te  some  delinquent  reports,  the  figures  given  wi 
somewhat  below  the  actual  output. 

The  production  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  for  1901  is  an  item  of  much  conse- 
quence in  placing  New  Mexico  among  the  great  mineral-producing  Statei;*. 

The  immense  deposits  of  gypsum  in  the  Oscura  Mountains  and  elsewhere  would 
suMfest  that  plaster  of  pans  might  be  profitably  manufactured. 

Sulphur  apparently  exists  in  quantity  in  the'deposits  of  gypsum  near  White  Oaks, 
and  a  plant  for  recovering  that  product  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Jemez  Sulphur 
Springs.  Abundance  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  exists  at  various 
points  in  the  Territory.  Clay  for  common  and  fire  brick  may  be  had  at  many  places. 
The  fire  clays  near  Socorro  deserve  especial  mention.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add 
that  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  brick  are  softer  and  do  not  have  the  crushing  resistance 
that  the  brick  made  from  the  uplands  have.  Tests  of  this  nature  were  confirmed  by 
experiments  made  at  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at  Mesilla  Park. 

Bituminous  sandstone,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  asphalt,  might  be  profitably 
utilized  in  street  paving  by  an  addition  of  a  little  more  asphaltum.  It  exists  in 
abundance  in  the  oil-bearing  region  of  Guadalupe  County.  The  coal  areas  are  prac- 
tically untouched,  and  their  extent  has  never  been  geologically  determined. 

Among  the  large  deposits  of  hematite  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Silver  City, 
Fierro,  Glorietta,  and  Elizabeth  town,  and  the  valuable  deposit  in  the  Jones  district 
of  the  Oscura  Mountains.  New  Mexico  can  not  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  the  rarer 
luaterials;  for  tungsten,  molvbtienum,  uranium,  and  vanadium  have  been  recently 
found  in  many  localities.  The  wide  distribution  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  in 
almost  every  district  need  no  comment.  It  only  remains  for  work  judiciously  and 
wisely  executed  to  ascertain  their  true  merit. 

The  field,  indeed,  appears  bright  for  greatly  increased  production  in  the  mineral* 
fesourcea  of  New  Mexico. 


Verj'  respectfully  submitted. 


8032—02 29 


F.  A.  Jones, 
Field  AsMstanty  United  States  Geological  Sun^ey. 
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THE   MINES  OF   NORTHERN   GRANT  COL'NTY. 

Ill  the  northern  section  of  Grant  County  mountains  constitute  the  maior  portion 
of  the  area.  Here  the  geological  history  of  mother  earth  may  he  read — ^almost  a 
complete  and  uninterrupted  volume— plainly  recorded  in  the  uplifts  and  exposures 
of  nearly  all  the  rock  formations  of  the  workVs  growth. 

Commencing  as  far  back  as  the  Cambrian  era,  thence  onward,  with  a  few  chapters 
or  eras,  as  the  roirks  of  the  Jurassic,  Triassic,  and  Cretaceous,  missing,  and  a  period  or 
page  here  and  there  either  never  recx)rded  by  deposition  in  this  locality  or  torn  out 
of  the  volume  by  erosion,  through  to  the  Quaternary,  we  have  nature's  own  litho- 
graph to  illustrate  this,  the  only  mdisputable  history  ever  written — the  hiistory  of  the 
rocks.  Few  localities  offer  so  much  of  interest  to  the  geologist  or  mineralogist  as  is 
exposed  in  the  mountain  region  of  this  section. 

In  these  mountain  ranges  are  found  nearly  all  of  the  metals  and  minerals  used  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  baser  metals,'as  iron,  copper  and  lead  and  zinc,  rang- 
ing through  and  including  the  precious  metals,  then  embracing  manv  of  the  rarer 
metals,  as  bisnmth,  molybdenimi,  nickel,  tellurium,  tungsten,  and  vanadium.  Ores 
recentlv  discovered  give  foundation  for  the  belief  that  uranium  and  the  newlv  dis- 
covered m«4al,  radium,  probably  exist  in  paving  Quantities,  as  the  new  finds  closely 
resemble  in  physical  appearance  the  publisliefl  description  of  ores  of  these  metah. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  good-sized  deposits  of  asbestos,  aluminum,  as  bauxite; 
corrundum  and  fiuor  spar;  also  manganese  in  combination  with  iron.  Most  of  the 
metals  named  are  present  in  paying  (juantities,  and  are  now  Ijeing  iftined  or  have 
been  mined  and  nhipped  in  large  amounts  to  the  mint  or  manufactories. 

The  town  of  Silver  City  is  the  principal  point  from  which  supplies  are  distributed 
to  the  majority  of  the  mining  camps  and  also  the  nearest  railroad  point. 

Taking  Silver  City  as  a  starting  point,  the  first  mines  we  come  to  are  in  the  lime- 
stones on  the  adjacent  hill.  Here  was  found  the  first  silver  ore  mined  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  di8(!0veries  at  this  point  produced  but  little  silver,  but  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  iron  ore,  running  58  to  60  per  cent  iron,  was  mined  and  shipped  to  the  smelters 
where  it  was  used  as  a  flux,  the  ore  carrying  a  few^  ounces  ^ in  silver  and  a  trace  of 
gold. 

A  mile  and  a  half  northwest  is  located  the  mines  of  Chloride  Flat,  which  have  pro- 
ducted  over  $3,000,000  in  silver,  and  where  a  few  miners  are  still  employed  making 
good  returns  for  their  labor. 

Eight  miles  northwest  and  in  the  same  limestone  belt  is  located  the  now  deserted 
mines  of  Camp  Fleming.  Here  were  found  exceedingly  rich  ores  of  silver,  argentite, 
and  cerargyrite,  the  latter  predominating. 

Nine  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Silver  City  is  Bald  Mountain.  Here  gold  and  silver 
ores  are  found,  but  few  men  are  at  present  employed.  One  very  valuable  deposit  of 
auro-telluride  was  taken  out  in  this  camp,  but  no  others  of  value  have  so  far  been 
discovered. 

Sixteen  miles  southwest  from  our  starting  point  is  the  Burro  Mountain  mining  dis- 
trict. Gn  at  deposits  of  copper  ores  are  bemg  exploited  in  this  district.  Among  the 
m(ire  noted  locations  of  the  district  are  the  St.  Louis  mine,  the  Gettysburg  group,  the 
Comanche  group,  and  the  Sampson,  Virginia,  and  Favorite  mines. 

On  the  St.  Louis  mine,  a  short  time  smce,  two  miners,  leasing  from  the  company 
and  employing  al)out  15  native  laborers,  extrac^ted  more  than  $100,000  within  a  year, 
paying  the  company  a  royalty  of  more  than  $25,000  and  retaining  a  small  fortune  for 
each  of  the  lessees.  This  was  done  without  other  appliances  than  wheelbarrow  and 
windlass  to  transport  their  ores  to  the  surface.  The  mine  is  now^  being  developed  on 
a  more  extensive  scale,  with  proper  machinery  for  working. 

The  Favorite  group  of  copper  mines  lies  immediately  north  and  adjoining  the  St. 
Louis.  Some  good  grade  ore  has  been  found  at  shallow  depths,  but  the  owner  can 
only  prosecute  development  at  a  slow  pace. 

The  Comanche  group  was  sold  within  the  past  month  to  Michigan  capitalists  for  a 
price  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  extensive  development  of  these  mines 
will  soon  be  commenced. 

The  Gettysburg  group  of  mines  is  owned  by  Eastern  capitalists,  and  is  being  sys- 
tematically developed  under  the  management  of  Judge  Lucius  P.  Deming  with  most 
encouraging  results,  large  bodies  of  high  grade  copper  ore  being  already  developed. 

The  Sampson  mine,  owned  by  Thompson  &  Suolett,  has  produced  a  large  amount 
of  high-gracie  copper  ore,  and  extensive  bodies  of  ore  are  now  exposed  in  the  mine. 

Upon  the  Virginia  mine,  owned  by  Thompson  &  Copp,  great  bodies  of  high-grade 
copper  ore  have  been  developed. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  properties  in  this  district  which  it  would  require 
too  much  space  to  enumerate. 
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The  ores  shipped  from  this  district  gave  returns  of  from  12  to  50  per  cent  copper  at 
the  smelter.  Great  quantities  of  ore,  running  from  8  to  10  per  cent  copper,  are  in 
sight  awaitiiis  the  introduction  of  some  process  by  which  the  values  can  be  cheaply 
extracted.  The  ores  are  not  refractory  nor  complex  in  character,  and  could  be  eaaily 
leached.  In  this  district,  in  Boston  Gulch,  some  very  rich  gold  ore  was  taken  out 
several  years  ago,  and  quite  recently  spme  exceedingly  rich  gold  specimens  have 
been  found. 

In  this  district  are  also  lo<'ated  the  famous  turquoise  mines,  which  are  the  principal 
source  of  the  worKl's  supply  of  the.se  beautiful  gt^ms,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  White  Signal  and  Cow  Spring  districts,  a  few  miles  south  and  eaj?t  of  the  Burro 
Mountain  district,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores  are  found. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  Burro  Mountain  district  are  situated  the  celebrated  Black 
Hawk,  Alhambra,  and  Rose  mines.  These  mines  produced  as  rich  silver  ore  as  ever 
mined.  Ma««ses  of  native  silver,  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds  and  averaging  over  80 
|)er  cent  silver,  were  extracted.  Besides  this  native  silver  ore,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ores  very  rich  in  silver  sulphides.  Here  is  found  a  rare  combination  of  silver  and 
nickel,  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  each  of  the  metals. 

Forty  miles  west  oFSilver  City  on  the  borders  of  Socorro  County  and  extending  into 
that  county  are  mines  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Here  is  a  torination  almost  iden- 
tical with  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  and  prodiicing  gold-telluride  ore.  The  ore  occurs  as 
tetratiymite,  a  bismuth  telluride,  carrying  from  2  ouj.ces  to  200  ounces  in  gold  per 
ton.     A  shipment  made  to  the  smelting  works  gave  returns  of  29.6  ounces  gold  per  ton. 

Returning  south  along  the  Mogollon  Range  to  the  Gila  River,  we  find  miles  of  rocky 
walls  along  the  Gila  Can  von  exceedingly  rich  in  alumina,  and  at  a  point  20  miles  east, 
where  much  alteration  of  these  rocks  have  occurred,  deposits  amounting  t^i  1 ,200  acres 
were  patented  and  purchase<l  from  the  Uiited  States  (xovernment  several  years  ago, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  mining  laws.  En  route  up  the  river  de- 
posits of  fluor  spar  and  valuable  deposits  of  nonfihrous  asbestos  occur,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  developed  to  a  small  extent.  Traveling  south  about  15  miles  we  find  George- 
tovvu,  with  $3,500,000  of  silver  to  its  credit  on  the  jDrecious-metal  products  of  the 
worid.  Only  a  few  men  are  now  engaged  in  mining  in  this  camp.  In  these  mines 
vanadanite  is  found  in  considerable  (luantity. 

Nine  miles  west  we  reach  the  oldest  mining  camp  in  the  United  States — Santa 
Rita.  Here  the  Spaniards  mined  copper  more  than  a  century  ago.  From  these 
mines  was  extracted  the  material  for  all  the  copper  coins  used  in  Mexico  while  under 
Spanish  dominion,  and  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  up  to  the  time  of  the  ces.sion  of 
the  territory  to  the  United  States. 

The  Santa  Rita  chain  comprises  several  high  peaks,  forming  a  circle  around  a  vale. 
Upm  this  vale  are  small  hills,  many  of  them  covered  with  the  mountain  oak  and 
pine.  When  midsummer  rains  clothe  the  trees  in  foliage  and  the  ground  in  verdure, 
it  then  becomes  a  scene  of  wondrous  beauty. 

The  mountain  referred  to  in  the  legend  is  one  of  the  chain  above  described,  and 
stantls  at  the  southern  extrenlity  of  the  vale.  Its  northern  face  and  two  sides  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  tower  in  air  some  500  feet.  Its  brow  forms  quite  a  plateau, 
in  the  center  of  which  stand  rocks,  in  form  like  the  ruins  of  a  dome  or  watch  tower. 
Between  these  rocks  and  the  northern  hedge  of  te  plateau  stands  a  mcmolith.  When 
the  mountain  is  viewed  from  a  distance  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fortress  or 
castle  of  the  Medieval  age.  The  rising  stone,  or  monolith,  resembles  a  human  form 
in  a  kneeling  position.  Imagination  would  readily  picture  it  as  the  old-time  senechal 
"who  had  mounted  to  the  wall  of  parley  hold." 

It  is  traditional  that  at  one  time  the  Mexican  Government  established  in  this  vale 
a  colony,  or  presidio,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  with  peon  labor.  That 
it  is  substantially  true  is  proven  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  still  standing,  as  well  as 
the  deep  shafts  found,  sunk  for  mining  purposes.  Moreover,  a  few  years  since, 
when  some  workmen  were  cleaning  out  one  of  the  shafts,  they  came  upon  a  large 
quantity  of  human  bone'^,  which  gave  rise  to  the  superstition  that  the  mine  must 
have  caved  at  some  period,  and  thus  destroyed  a  great  number  of  lives. 

Superstition  has  clothed  the  mountains  and  monolith  with  the  following  legend: 

*'  In  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico,  upon  this  mountain  there 
stood  a  mission  or  cloister,  wherein  dwelt  monks  or  nuns,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a 
Sister  Rita,  a  nun  professed,  who  had  broken  her  vows,  was  turned  to  the  stone  or 
monolith  now  standing  on  its  brow.'* 

These  Santa  Rita  mines  were  worked  intermittently  and  with  varied  success  until 
about  six  years  ago,  when  A.  E.  Dawson,  as  manager  for  J.  P.  Whitney  and  asso- 
ciate owners,  ma<ie  a  positive  success  of  operating  the  property. 

The  attention  of  Messrs.  Rockefeller,  Burrage,  and  associates  was  directed  to  it 
by  reason  of  heavy  shipments  of  exceedingly  rich  copper  ores,  and  three  years  ago 
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they  purchased  the  property  for  $1,200,000.  Since  then  the  iiiine«  have  been  o|>er- 
ateu  under  management  of  B.  B.  Thayer,  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  practical  of 
of  mining  engineers. 

These  mines  are  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  richness  of  portions  of  the  ore 
bodies.  Many  carload  lot«<,  and  more,  have  been  shipped  which  gave  returns  of 
75  to  87  {>er  cent  copper.  This  product  is  native  copper  in  nuggets  an<l  sheeti*  rang- 
ing in  bulk  from  a  [)enny weight  to  50  pounds.  The  ore  occurs  in  an  altere<i  por- 
phyry dike  and  extrusive  sheet  extending  over  and  into  an  area  of  2  .**quare  miles,  a^ 
shown  by  development;  there  are  also  several  other  leaser  ore  Ixxiies  which  occur 
as  lateral  auxiliaries  to  the  main  ore  boflies.  Miles  of  development  openinsrs  have 
been  ma<le  with  very  satisfactory  ore  production.  Many  of  the  old  Spaubh  work- 
ings have  l>een  explored  and  numerous  antique  tools  used  by  the  Spanish  workmen 
have  ]>een  found.  Regular  shipments  of  rich  copper  ores  are  l>eing  made  from  these 
mines.  > 

Crossing  over  a  tow  divide  to  the  east,  Hanover  Gulch  is  found.  In  this  gulch  antl 
inmiediate  vicinity  are  found  extensive  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  with  lesser 
bodies  of  lead,  gold,  and  silver  ores. 

In  the  southern  section  of  this  gulch  are  found  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 
Shipments  of  zinc  have  been  made  for  the  past  twelve  years  to  Mineralpoint,  Wis., 
the  principal  zinc  mines  of  this  district  being  owne<l'by  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc 
Company.  I^ad  and  copper  have  also  been  shipped  from  this  Iwality,  and  some 
exceedingly  rich  gold  ore  ha«  also  l>een  found. 

About  2  miles  up  Hanover  Gulch  to  the  north  is  the  mining  camp  of  Fierro.  Here 
is  located  the  celebrated  Hanover  mine,  after  which  mine  the  gulch  is  named.  The 
mine  wivs  probably  worked  upon  a  small  scale  by  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  as 
some  quite  ancient  ruins  of  adobe  smelters  would  indicate. 

Nearly  forty  years  a^o  a  (jerman  from  the  principality  of  Hanover  relocated  the 
mine,  calling  it  after  his  native  State.  In  this  mine  copper  is  found  in  nearly  all  its 
hundreds  of  forms.  Beautiful  specimens  of  cryetallizea  native  copper,  crystallized 
cuprite,  chalcotrichite,  chalcanthite,  and  azurite  have  been  taken  out  in  abundance 
and  sent  with  other  ores  to  the  smelter. 

The  mine  has  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
copper.  Adjoining  this  mine  are  the  Hanover  No.  2  and  Emma  mines,  both  of  which 
have  produced  considerable  ore  and  show  well  for  the  amount  of  development  work 
done  upon  them. 

Nearby  the  Hanover  mine  and  to  the  east  of  it  are  the  Jim  Thayer  and  Jim  Fair 
iron  mines,  the  Gebhardt,  Humboldt,  and  others  of  the  same  character,  that  produce 
both  copper  and  iron.  On  the  western  side  of  Hanover  Gulch  is  located  the  Modoc 
group  of  mines,  recently  sold  to  the  Phelps-Dodge  Company  for  a  large  price,  and 
(ilose  by  on  Union  Hill  are  immense  deposits  of  iron-ore  hematite  and  magnetite, 
owned  by  Pennsvlvania  capitalists,  and  being  operated  under  a  twenty-year  lease 
by  the  Colorado  tuel  and  Iron  Company.  This  property  is  producing  1,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  per  day,  which  is  8hipi)ed  to  the  steel-manufacturing  plant  of  the  company 
at  Pueblo,  Colo'.     The  ore  shipped  runs  from  58  to  62  per  cent  excess  in  iron. 

Six  miles  west  from  Hanover  is  Central  mining  district.  Here  are  found  mines, 
in  the  rich  auriferous  slates  of  Gold  Gulch,  that  were  worked  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans  for  scores  of  years,  as  the  extensive  developments  testify.  But  little  is 
being  done  upon  these  mines  at  present  because  of  lack  of  milling  facilities.  Close 
by  the  town  of  Central  is  the  Texas  mine  with  its  high-grade  gold  and  silver  ores. 

On  either  side  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  found.  Most  of  these  are  idle 
for  want  of  facilities  to  recover  the  metals,  as  only  the  higher  grade  ores  will  bear 
cost  of  transportation  and  smelting  charges  at  some  distant  reduction  works. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Central  the  old  reliable  gold-mining  camp  Pinos  Altos  is  situ- 
ated. Here  is  a  district  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Central  and  Black  Hawk  and 
Neva^ia  district  in  Gilpin  County,  diorite  dikes  filling  fissures  in  the  Cambrian 
granite  or  gneiss. 

The  ore-bearing  veins  are  formed  by  the  alteration  and  replacement  of  the  diorite. 
The  ores  are  almost  if  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  ores  of  the  Colorado  district 
named,  and  which  district  is  synonymous  with  permanency  among  raining  men  of 
the  world  around. 

The  mines  of  Pinos  Altos  have  been  operated  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  histor}'  of 
the  early  days  of  the  camp  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  Western  adventure,  the  miner  work- 
ing with  his  revolver  in  his  belt  and  his  trusty  rifle  at  hand  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
hostile  Indians.     This  camp  is  credited  with  a  production  of  $5,000,000  in  gold. 

The  principal  mines  of  the  camp  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet.  At 
that  depth  a  pinched  place  in  the  vein  was  encountered,  the  ore  streak  narrow- 
ing down  to  4  inches,  but  still  carrying  good  values  in  gold.  The  owners  suspended 
operation  indefinitely.    The  miners  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  other  mines 
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(►f  the  district,  and  are  meeting  with  excellent  suocess  in  developing  good  paying  ore 
^Kxlies. 

Here  in  the  mining  camps  of  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  within  the  confines  and  under 
the  protection  of  our  own  good  Federal  and  Territorial  ^vernments,  are  to  be 
found  innumerable  opportunities  for  profitable  investment,  either  in  the  erection  of 
reduction  works  to  treat  the  ores  or  m  the  development  of  the  mines.  Why,  then, 
pass  it  by  to  go  across  the  border  into  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  where  the 
mines  are  difficult  of  access  and  the  protection  to  life  and  property  uncertain. 

A  much  more  glowing  description  of  the  mines  of  northern  Grant  County  might 
l)e  truthfully  written,  but  this  version  of  the  status  of  mining  affairs  of  this  section  is 
conservative  and  will  be  fully  borne  out  upon  insi)ection  of  the  mines. 

MINING    INDUSTRY   IN    BROMIDE   DISTRUT.  RIO   ARRIBA   COl'NTY. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  by  which  the 
immense  tract  of  land  covered  by  the  Peta(»a  and  Vallec'.tos  land  grants  was  thrown 
oj>en  to  pro-^pectors,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bromide  mining  district  in  May, 
18^^.  During  the  first  year  a  great  many  locations  were  made  and  .«ome  work  outsiae 
of  discovery  work  was  done  and  more  the  next  year,  including  the  annual  lalx)r  on 
a  large  nuniber  of  the  locations,  but  the  last  year  has  seen  the  only  real  mining  that 
has  Ihhjii  done  in  the  district.  At  least  fifteen  corporations  with  not  less  than  '$1,000,000 
in  capital  stock  eatih  have  been  forme<i,  and  they  havt»  secured  the  bulk  of  the  claims; 
two  steam-hoisting  plants  and  a  number  of  hor«e  whims  have  l>eeu  erected  and  two 
team  pumps  put  in,  and  the  work  has  l)een  pushed  in  a  mining-like  manner  on  many 
of  the  properties;  patents  have  or  are  being  obtained  for  seventeen  claims,  and  pre- 
vious to  tlie  last  year  only  one  patent  had  been  obtaine*!  hi  the  district.  The  prop- 
erties are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  coi)per  properties,  and,  as  far  as  develoj^ed, 
have  unproved  with  depth.  One  claim,  a  silver  proi)erty,  has  made  two  successful 
shipments  of  ore  during  the  year,  but  the  owners  of  the'claims  do  not  expe<'t  to  be 
able  to  ship  the  ore;  it  must  f>e  treated  on  the  groun<l  and  development  sufficient  to 
justifv  puch  an  outlay  for  machinery  must  first  l>e  made  before  any  returns  (;an  be 
expected  from  these  copper  claims. 

THE   BLACK   RANGE  DISTRICT. 

A  portion  of  this  district  is  situate<i  in  Socorro  County,  the  balance  in  Sierra 
County.  The  district  lies  on  the  east  side  and  near  the  north  end  of  the  Black 
Range,  and  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  great  mineral  l)elt  that  commences  at 
Cooks  Peak,  in  Luna  County,  extending  north  through  I^ke  Valley,  Hillslwro, 
Kingston,  Hermoea,  Fairview,  Chloride,  and  CJrafton,  sinking  with  the  low  hills  that 
mark  the  north  end  of  the  Black  Range,  on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Augustine 
plains.  The  district  is  85  miles  southwest  of  Magdalena,  the  terminus  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  great  distance 
from  the  railroad  has  retarded  its  development.  However,  the  high  grade  of  its  ores 
has  enabled  many  miners  to  ship  ore  by  wagons  to  Magdalena,  and  from  there  to 
Colorado  and  El  Paso  smelters,  and  under  these  adverse  circumstances  many  claims 
show  smelter  returns  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  from  shafts  not  over  75  feet  <leep.  One 
claim  has  returns  amounting  t^)  $10,000  from  a  shaft  not  50  feet  deep. 

The  Silver  Monument,  situated  at  the  head  of  Chloride  Creek,  has  been  the  largest 
producer,  having  shipped  over  $100,0(X)  worth  of  ore  to  t*olorado  smelters.  The 
property  has  lx*en  idle  until  about  a  year  ago  when  the  Silver  Monument  Company 
organize<l  by  B.  S.  Phillips,  of  Denver,  commenced  to  reopen  the  old  workings,  and 
to  remodel  the  old  mill  ouilt  by  the  former  owners  of  the  property.  They  have 
operated  the  mill  to  some  extent,  denifmstrating  that  the  values  can  \ye  save<l  on  New 
Standanl  Concentrating  tabU»s.  They  are  now  al)out  commencing  a  tunnel  from  the 
mill  that  will  cut  the  vein  200  feet  below  the  deepest  workings,  and  arranging  for  a 
new  mill  to  treat  the  ore  on  dump,  amounting  to  over  4.000  tons,  and  the  large  reserves 
already  blocked  out  in  the  mine. 

The  New  Era  group,  consisting  of  nine  claims,  the  property  of  the  Mine  Develop- 
ment Association,  of  Boston,  also  situated  on  Chloride  Creek,  hsa*  been  the  most 
a<.'tive  property  in  the  Blac^k  Range  the  past  vear,  having  shipped  more  ore  during 
the  year  than  the  entire  district  has  shipped  in  the  pa^Jt  five  yeare.  Alxmt  1,000 
feet  of  development  work  ha'^  been  done;  a  working  shaft  6  by  10  k^t  (two  com- 
partment) is  already  down  below  the  third  level,  and  Ixnng  continueil  day  and  night. 
The  shaft  is  equipped  with  a  new  steam  hoist  and  pump.  The  mine  is  one  of  the 
^t  et^uippe^i  in  the  Territory,  with  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shoi)S,  boanling  and 
bunk  houses,  and  reafling  room  for  the  employees.     There  are  several  hundred  tons 
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of  ore  on  the  dumps  that  would  be  considered  **  hij?h  grade"  if  situated  in  the  most 
of  the  mining  camps  of  the  Territory,  l)eing  held  for  reduction  on  the  ground.  The 
ore  is  bomite,  and  sorted  for  shipriient  to  sample  from  100  to  300  ounces  silver  and 
10  to  20  per  cent  copper  per  ton.  Shipments  run  over  $2,000  per  car.  This  proijerty 
shows  from  4  to  6  feet  of  milling  ore  on  the  200-foot  level,  and  is  only  an  example  of 
what  systematic  development  will  do  on  other  properties  in  the  district,  having 
equally  as  g:ood  a  surface  showing.  C.  T.  Brown  is  manager  of  the  comi)any  and 
J.  L.  Terry  is  mine  superintendent! 

The  United  States  Treasury  group  of  mines  (patented),  situated  2 J  miles  southwest 
of  Chloride,  is  one  of  the  largest  gold  propositions  in  the  Territory,  showing  25  feet 
of  milling  ore  on  the  100-foot  level  with  only  one  wall  exposed'  This  enormous 
body  of  ore  will  average  $10  per  ton.  The  pr6]ierty  has  been  a  shipper  and  a  great 
tonnage  has  been  worked  in  arrastras  in  the  camp.  The  entire  ore  body  presents  an 
ideal  cvaniding  proposition. 

South  and  adjoining  the  United  States  Treasury  group  is  the  St.  Cloud  group,  con- 
sisting of  three  claims,  and  south  of  the  St.  Cloud  group  are  the  Colotisalana  Mid- 
night properties.  The  former  has  smelter  returns  amounting  to  over  $70,000.  The 
Midnight  has  also  been  a  large  producer  and  has  a  large  amount  of  ore  now  blooketi 
out  for  stoping. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Chloride,  now  ideal  on 
account  of  their  ores  not  being  quite  high  grade  enough  to  stand  a  wagon  haul  of  i>i 
miles  to  Ma^dalena,  and  then  a  railroad  haul  of  200  to  600  miles  to  the  smelters. 

The  Ivanno  (formerly  owned  by  Bob  Ingersoll),  Emporia,  Braxton,  Ashville, 
and  many  other  producing  properties,  all  showing  large  bodies  of  milling  gold  ore, 
are  situated  at  Grafton,  10  miles  north  of  Chloride.  Three  miles  north  of  Grafton 
are  the  Great  Rej)ublic  and  Keystone  groups.  These  properties  both  show  larjje 
bodies  of  ore  running  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton;  a  great  deal  of  shipping  ore  is  aU) 
exposed  in  the  (ireat  Republic.  A  car  recently  Phipj)ed  from  the  Keystone  sample^! 
3.70  ounces  gold  and  18J  ounces  silver  per  ton.*  A  shipment  from  the  Great  Repul)- 
lic  this  year  sampled  10.50  ounces  gold  and  218  ounces  silver  per  ton.  Both  group.*, 
adjoining  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  are  the  Minnehaha,  Crawford,  Chicago, 
Gold  Bug,  Olymnia,  Camden,  Sunrise,  and  numerous  other  valuable  claims  that 
would  of  themselves  make  live  camp:?  if  situated  in  Utah  or  any  other  Western 
State. 

CHARACTER  OF  ORB, 

The  ores  of  the  northern  i)ortion  of  the  district,  from  Grafton  north,  are  millinjr 
in  character;  values  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  gold  and  silver.  Thf 
ores  on  Chloride  Creek  are,  as  a  rule,  ba^^,  principally  bomite.  The  same  is  tnie  of 
the  ores  in  the  immt*<liate  vicinity  of  Chloride,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uuite<l 
States  Treasury,  which  is  a  milling  proposition  (a-i  above  mentioned).  The  assay 
record  kept  at  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  for  the  past  three  years  of  assa>v 
made  from  carapr^  all  over  the  Territory  shows  that  the  ores  of  the  Black  Range  are 
higher  grade  than  those  from  any  other  <iistrict  assayed  at  the  school. 

The  mineral  belt  is  4  to  12  miles  wide  and  16  miles  long.  The  mother  lode  can  he 
traced  the  entire  length  of  the  district,  at  many  places  attaining  a  width  of  40  feet. 
Timber  and  wood  for  fuel  au<l  water  for  milling  purpose^  are  abundant.  Wo'hI  can 
ne  contracted,  delivered  at  the  mines  or  mill  sites,  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  conl.  When 
the  district  shall  have  become  systematically  developed  with  reduction  works,  to  W 
detennined  as  the  character  of  the  ore  may  change  with  development,  the  Black 
Range  will  become  the  ))anner  district  of  New  Mexico. 

Sullivan's  Plole  district  is  situated  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  Black  Range, 
on  the  plains  immediately  north  of  the  low  hills  that  run  down  from  the  Black 
Range.  It  has  several  promising  prospects — large  bodies  of  low-grade  ore — offering 
fine  openingM  for  a  partv  who  does  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  roads  to 
undeveloped  mines.  Tfie  ore  is  adapted  to  treatment  by  the  cyanide  pnH»ess.  Owinjf 
to  its  distance  from  the  railroad  the  district  has  been  neglecterl. 

The  Cat  Mountain  district  is  situated  12  miles  southwest  from  Magilalena.  It  ha** 
many  large  milling  propositions.  The  Cat  Mountain  property  is  the  l)est  develof)e»l. 
It  shows  an  ore  body  300  by  100  by  10  feet  above  water  level.  This  ore  IkkIv  sam- 
ples over  $10  per  ton.  Nearly  all  of  the  values  can  be  saved  by  plate  amalgamation. 
Other  pro|)ertie8  as  prosj>ect8  show  eijually  as  well.  This  district  is  on  the  Rose<iaIe 
mineral  belt. 

The  Rosedale  district  is  situated  30  miles  west  of  San  Marclal  and  the  same  «lis- 
tance  from  Magflalena;  good  wagon  roads  from  l)oth  places.  The  distri<*t  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  San  Mateo  Mountains.  Fomiation  is  j)rinci pally  rhyolite;  veiup 
large  and  well  define<i;  easily  traced  on  the  surface  for  miles.  Character  of  ore,  fn?e 
milling,  with  the  values  nearly  all  in  gold.     The  principal  i)roi)erty  of  the  di}»tiii't  is 
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the  "Bosedale  mine,'*  the  property  of  the  W.  H.  Martin  Company.  This  property 
has  been  one  of  the  record  breakers,  having  furnished  a  ten-stamp  mill  from  develop- 
ment work  and  paid  dividends  besides.  The  shaft  is  now  700  K?et  deep,  with  level 
every  50  feet.  Ore  amounting  to  over  $400,000  is  blocked  out  in  the  scopes.  Ship- 
ments of  ore  have  been  made,  running  over  f;4,000  per  ton.  The  property  is  equipped 
with  a  ten-stamp  mill  (with  power  for  twenty  stamps),  cyanide  plant  for  treating 
the  tailings,  blacKsmith  and  carpenter  shops,  good  laboratory,  and  a  sawmill,  one- 
half  mile  from  the  mine,  enabling  the  company  to  deliver  sawed  lumber  at  the  mine 
for  less  than  $10  per  thousand  feet.  A  large  steam  hoist  was  installed  about  one  year 
ago.  the  old  one  becoming  too  small  to  continue  future  development.  There  has 
been  great  activity  in  several  other  mines  of  the  district  during  the  past  vear,  the 
principal  development  being  done  in  the  Bell  and  White  Cap.  Both  properties  make 
excellent  showings  for  the  future  of  the  camp.  The  latter  property  is  under  option 
to  an  Eastern  syndicate,  who  are  about  commencing  extensive  operations  on  it.  The 
camp,  situated  as  it  is,  only  30  miles  from  the  railroad,  with  cheap  fuel  and  lumber 
and  its  enormous  bodies  dt  free  milling  gold  ore,  is  bound  to  become  a  permanent 
gold  producing  camp.  Within  a  year  mills  will  be  pounding  on  the  White  Cap  and 
Bell  properties. 

The  Iron  Mountain  district,  of  which  Council  Rock  is  the  center,  is  situated  10 
miles  north  of  Cat  Mountain  district  and  15  miles  west  of  Magdalena.  It  shows 
many  very  large  veins  of  low  grade  gold  and  silver  ore.  The  district  is  situated  in  a 
series  of  low  hills  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pinion  timber,  insuring:  cheap  fuel 
for  vears  to  come.     A  wagon  can  be  driven  to  any  of  the  claims  of  the  district. 

The  Pueblo  mining  district  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Magdalena, 
skirting  the  town  on  the  west  and  north.  Mineral  was  first  discovered  in  this  dis- 
trict by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  early  seventies,  who  worked 
the  present  Ace  of  Spades,  Emerald,  and  several  other  silver-copper  propositions, 
shipping  the  ore  out  by  ox  teams.  The  formation  is  porphyritic,  veins  small  but 
well  denned  extending  for  miles.  Deep  mining  wnll  no  douTbt  prove  the  permanency 
of  the  veins.  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  district  silver  and  ^old  ores  and 
ralphides  and  carlwnates  of  lead  ores  are  found.  Considerable  shipping  has  been 
done  from  this  portion  of  the  district.     This  is  a  very  important  district. 

MAGDALENA   DISTRICT. 

The  Magdalena  district  is  the  greatest  lead-producing  district  in  the  Territory,  hav- 
ing produce^i  about  $40,000,000  worth  of  lead-silver  ores,  the  lead  values  predomi- 
nating. The  district  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  extending  from  the  north  end  of  same  south  for  6  miles.  Mining  in 
this  district  commenced  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  mineral  by  anny  officers 
in  the  Pueblo  district,  when  the  Kelly,  Graphic,  Juanita,  Imperial,  and  many 
other  mines,  since  developed  into  great  producers,  were  worked,  the  ore  smelted 
in  "adobe  furnaces,"  and  the  product  shipped  to  tlie  Missouri  River  by  wagons. 
The  Kelly  and  Graphic  have  been  in  constant  operation  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  former  is  still  shipping  ore  to  Kl  Paso,  and  for  years  at  a  time  has  kept  up  a 
daily  output  of  100  tons  per  day. 

The  Graphic  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  who  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  has  operated  a  100-ton  smelter 
irom  the  Graphic  ores  alone.  The  mine  now  has  40,000  tons  of  lead-zinc  sulphide 
ores  blocked  out  in  the  lower  workings,  which  in  the  past  have  not  been  worked, 
but  with  the  increased  demand  for  zinc  and  the  improved  methods  in  metallurgy 
will  become  a  great  factor  in  the  future  operations  of  the  mine.  The  same,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  true  of  the  Kelly  and  other  old  lead  producers  of  the  district.  Within  a 
year  we  will  hear  of  the  Magdalenas  as  a  "zinc**  camp. 

South  and  east  of  the  Graphic  group  is  the  Juanita  group,  with  a  great  product  to 
its  credit;  still  large  ore  reserves  in  its  stopes.  Then  southeast  of  the  Juanita  j?roup 
are  the  Young  America*  and  Grand  Ledge  groups,  the  former  operated  by  Professor 
Herrick  and  Wyane  Russell,  who  have  been  making  regular  shipments  for  the  past 
year  and  now  have  a  large  stope  of  high-grade  shipping  ore  in  sight.  The  Grand 
Ledge  property  is  now^  owned  by  the  Lone  Star  Mining  Company,  who  are  systemat- 
ically operating  it  in  connection  with  a  concentrator  belonging  to  the  property.  This 
property  will  make  a  large  output  the  coming  year. 

Northea.«!t  of  the  Graphic  are  the  Hardscrabble  and  Ambrosia  groups.  Both  prop- 
erties are  in  active  operation  and  shipping  ore  to  the  Cerrillos  smelter.  South  of  the 
Ambrosia,  on  the  same  contact,  is  the  Key  group,  the  property  of  the  Mine  Devel- 
opment Association  (the  owners  of  the  New  Era).  This  property  has  been  in  con- 
stant operation  for  the  past  eighteen  months.     A  system  of  development,  commenced 
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over  a  year  ago,  is  about  being  completed,  when  the  Key  will,  judging  from  the 
prominent  "earmarks*'  of  the  property,  rival  or  exceed  the  record  in  production 
of  any  of  the  great  producers  of  the  district.     C.  T.  Brown,  of  Socorro,  is  manager. 

There  are  several  other  promising  prospects  south  of  the  Key  group.  The  proi>- 
erty  joining  it  on  the  south  is  the  Queen  Group  Mining  Company's  property.  Col. 
E.  C.  Machen,  of  New  York,  prej«ident  of  the  company.  The^e  are  only  a  few  of 
the  properties  of  the  Magdalena  district.  There  is  an'  opening  for  the  operator  to 
install  a  plant  for  the  treatment  of  the  lead-zinc  ores  of  the  lower  workings  of  the 
old  lead  producers  of  the  camp. 

The  W  ater  Canon  district  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Magdalena  Mountains 
and  is  practically  an  undeveloped  district.  There  are  numerous  ledges  of  lo\v-gra<ie 
silver  and  gold  ore,  oxidized  on  the  surface,  but  running  into  sulphides  as  soon  as 
depth  is  attained.  The  silver  and  gold  ores  are  confined  to  the  upper  and  western 
portion  of  the  district,  the  lead  and  copper  to  the  lower  and  eastern  portion.  Beveml 
arrastras  were  operated  in  the  camp  in  the  early  days  on  the  oxidized  ores  from  the 
surface. 

The  Timber  Peak  group,  owned  by  the  Timber  Peak  Mining  Company,  is  a  quarry 
of  low-grade  ore,  an  iron  sulphide  carrying  silver  and  gold  in  about  equal  values. 
The  company  erected  a  150-ton  concentrating  plant  just  below  the  mine,  with  a  cable 
derrick  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  in  ten  hours,  connecting  the  mine  with  the  mill. 
The  building  is  entirely  of  steel. 

The  Buckeye  Gold  and  Copper  Mining  Company's  property  is  situated  5  miles 
l)elow  Timber  Peak.  This  property  has  been  the  greatest  producer  in  the  c«mp. 
The  ores  are  oxides,  carbonates,  aiid  sulphides  of  copper,  carrying  good  values  m 
silver  and  gold.  The  oxides  and  carbonates  were  replaced  at  water  level,  125 
feet  from  the  surface,  by  sulphides.  The  shaft  is  now  125  feet  below  water  level 
and  shows  a  body  of  ore  suitable  for  pyritic  smelting  300  by  100  by  10  feet.  The 
property  is  equipped  with  a  oO-horsepoWer  double  cylinder  hoist,  a  No.  4  Marsh 
sinking  pump,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  fine  assay  office  and  laboratory. 
This  property  has  a  jjreat  future. 

There  are  some  fine  prospects  in  the  head  of  Copper  Creek,  4  miles  aV)ove  the 
Buckeye— large  bodies  of  low-grade  gold  ore  that  will  sometime  be  utilized  by  the 
cyanide  process.  &st  of  Copper  Creek  is  the  lead  portion  of  the  camp.  The'  best 
developed  and  so  far  the  greate>>t  shipper  is  the  Jenny  Lee,  the  property  of  the  Three 
Brothers  Mining  Company.  The  property  has  been  in  active  oi)eratio'n  for  the  past 
year  under  th  •  management  of  Frank  Gardom.  The  ore  is  a  sulphide,  running  high 
m  lead  and  carrying  from  $5  to  $15  in  silver  and  gold. 

The  Socorro  mining  district  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  from  which 
the  district  derives  its  name,  within  3  miles  of  the  plaza  of  Socorro.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  mining  districts  in  the  Territory,  beinjr  especially  mentioned  by  Benavidez 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  old  Spanish  workings  were  in  evidence  at  the 
time  the  Americans  comtnenred  mining  in  1879.  It  has  pro(luce<l  over  $1,000,000  in 
silver  since  1880.  The  Torrence  and  Merritt  are  the  principal  properties;  both  have 
large  ore  reserves,  averaging  $10  in  silver  at  present  market  value  of  silver.  W.  G. 
Hammel  has  a  property  which  he  is  now  operating,  and  from  which  he  has  shipped 
very  rich  silver  and  gold  ore. 

The  Limitar  district  is  situated  10  miles  northwest  of  Socorro.  It  shows  excellent 
prospects  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores;  some  gold.  This  district,  while  only  10 
miles  from  Socorro,  is  undeveloped.  The  Alamillo  district  was  not  heard  of  six 
months  ago.  It  is  situated  north  of  the  Limitar  district,  and  south  of  the  La<lrone 
district.  While  a  new  district  and  undeveloped,  it  shows  some  of  the  highest  grade 
copper  ore  ever  discovered  in  the  Territory  outside  of  the  rich  deposits  of  Santa 
Rita.     Albucjuerque  parties  are  interested  in  the  camp,  who  are  now  shipping  ore. 

The  I^drone  district  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  I^adrone  Mountains,  45  miles 
northwest  df  Socorro.  The  district  is  undeveloped.  Very  rich  copper  and  silver  ore 
has  l)een  discovered  during  the  past  year,  which  has  caused  attention  from  prospec- 
tors with  good  results  as  far  investigated.     Ij&  Joyais  the  neajest  railroad  station. 

The  JjA  Joya  district  is  situated  25  miles  north'  of  Socorro,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Rio  CJrande.  It  shows  large,  well-defined  veins  of  concentrating  ore,  sulphide  of 
lead  and  copper,  carrying  from  $5  to  $15  in  silver  and  gold  per  ton.  This  district 
offers  great  inducements  to  parties  caring  for  a  large  body  of  concentrating  ore.  The 
proximity  to  the  river  insures  a  permanent  water  supply,  a  factor  for  a  concentrating 
proposition. 

The  Hansonburg  district  is  situated  in  the  foothills  5  miles  west  of  the  Oscura  Moun- 
tains, and  35  miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  This  district  shows 
large  bodies  of  medium-grade  copper  ore,  a  great  deal  having  Ix^en  shipped  in  the  past, 
as*juring  the  future  of  the  camy>.  The  Alcasar  Mining  Company  have  done  extensive 
development  during  the  past  year.     The  district  has  a  great  future. 
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The  Burro  district  is  situated  between  the  south  end  of  the  Os«curaf«  and  the  north 
end  of  the  San  Andres,  al)out  50  uiile^  southeast  of  San  Antonio.  This  is  also  an 
imdevelope<l  camp,  but  has  many  good  copper  prospects  that  will  eventually  bring 
the  district  to  the  front. 

The  San  Andi-es  district  is  situated  in  the  mountains  from  which  the  district  takes 
its  name,  35  mile.^  east  of  Lava  station.  This  is  also  a  copper  district  from  which 
many  shipments  of  rich  copper  ore  have  been  made,  deraonHtrating  its  importance. 

ESTY   MINING   DISTRICT. 

The  Estv  district,  of  which  the  town  of  Esty  is  the  center,  is  situated  at  the  south- 
east end  of  the  Oscura  Mountains,  18  miles  west  of  Oscura  station,  on  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railroad.  This  district  is  only  one  year  old,  but  hi  that  time  a  live 
town  has  l)een  built;  also  a  larpe  copper  smelter — 200  tons  daily  capacity,  and  many 
proi)erties  develoi>ed.  The  development  of  this  district  is  an  illustration  of  the 
resourcas  of  one  of  the  many  unknown,  undevelope<l  districts  of  Socorro  County.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  count v,  covering  an  area  <jreater  than  several  of  the  Pistern 
States,  with  iti^  numerous  uncleveloiH'd  mining  districts,  rich  in  silver,  gold,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  ores;  its  extensive  coal  fields  and  inexhaustible  deposits  of  kaoline; 
its  mountains  of  alum  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  countv,  presents  a  field  for 
the  prospector  and  inventor  not  equaled  in  any  portion  of  the  \Vest. 

SHAKESPEARE   AND   VICINITY. 

Writing  under  date  of  Julv  28, 1902,  of  the  year's  progress  in  and  about  the  Shake- 
speare district,  a  correspondent  says: 

"For  various  reasons  the  progress  of  the  mining  interests  in  and  around  Shake- 
speare camp  have  not  been  very  rapid  during  the  past  year.  As  a  whole,  the  ore  of 
the  camp  does  not  contain  sufficient  values  to  justify  shipment  to  El  Paso.  The 
character  l)eing  highly  in  excess  of  silica,  takes  on  the  highest  smelter  charges, 
together  with  an  exorbitant  freight  rate,  makes  a  $20  ore  necessary  to  cover 
expenses,  while  the  ores  of  this  camp  only  contain  from  $10  to  $20  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper  values.  Early  in  the  year  of  1901  we  anticipated  the  erection  of  a 
local  smeltmg  plant  that  would  handle  the  ores  cheaper,  also  saving  the  railroad 
freight,  which  would  leave  a  margin  of  $2  to  $3  per  ton  for  mining.  In  anticipation 
of  this  condition,  considerable  development  work  was  inaugurate*!  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  but  with  the  fall  in  copper,  which  retarded  the  completion  of 
the  smelter,  active  development  work  was  discontiued  in  most  of  the  mines. 

"While  Shakespeare  camp  or  district,  located  in  Grant  County,  about  3  miles 
from  Lordsburg  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  admitted  by  all  miners 
and  mining  experts  to  be  one  of  the  best  mineralized  sections  of  the  country,  carry- 
ing all  the  earmarks  for  the  making  of  a  great  mining  camp,  it  can  only  be  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time  as  a  camp  of  tempting  prospects.  No  company  or  individual 
has  yet  got  down  anv  distance  below  the  sulphide  (conditions,  which'are  invariably 
found  at  water  level,  and  which  is  encountered  at  from  200  to  400  feet  in  depth', 
according  to  the  location  of  the  ground.  The  veines  are  tyie  fissures,  varying  from 
1  to  10  feet  in  width,  carrying  gold,  silver,  and  copper  values  to  the  amount  of 
from  $10  to  $20  per  ton.  From  the  surface  down  to  water  level  the  ores  are  recog- 
nized and  spoken  of  as  black  and  red  oxides,  with  some  carbonates,  which  at  water 
level  change  to  sulphide  ore,  showing  some  increase  in  values,  and  are  of  a  nature 
that  values  can  be  saved  by  concentration. 

"In  our  opinion  the  solution  of  the  camp  is  the  opening  up  of  the  sulphide  zones 
to  a  depth  of  500  to  1,000  feet,  and  with  the  concentrates  from  these  sulphides  the 
surface  ores  can  be  mixed  and  smelted  on  the  ground  to  a  profit  that  will  justify  big 
mining  capital  in  taking  hold  of  the  camp.  During  the  year  1901  there  weVe  in 
round  numbers  about  3,000  feet  of  development  work  in  shaft«,  drifts,  and  crosscuts 
performed  by  five  different  small  companies.  During  the  year  there  was  shipped 
from  the  camp  about  $50,000  worth  of  ore,  gross,  which  left  little  or  no  margin  after 
payment  of  mining,  freight,  and  smelter  charges. 

"Mine  owners  of  this  camp  anticipate  better  conditions  about  the  first  of  the  com- 
ing year  )>ecause  a  150-ton  concentrator  is  l)eing  built  at  Lordsburg,  a  40-ton  concen- 
trator is  beinjj  built  in  the  camp,  a  private  smelter  is  under  construction  at  Lordsburg, 
and  the  buildinor  of  the  Ijordsburg  and  Hachita  Railroad  to  connect  with  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  Railroad,  that  will  give  a  reduced  rate  of  freight  both  to  El  Paso  and  to 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  where  big  smelters  are  now  under  constructicm  to  l)e  completed 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  Thane  people  claim  that  they  can  use  the  grade  of  ore 
that  our  camp  produces,  leaving  a  reasonable  margin  for  mining. 
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*'Soine  five  new  companiee  have  been  oi^anized  during  this  year,  purchasing 
groups  of  claims,  and  are  now  conducting  development  work  on  a  small  scale.  Alto- 
gether the  camp  pretients  a  condition  that  is  worthy  of  investigation  and  consideration 
by  would-be  investors." 

THE  TAOS   MINERAL   BELT. 

Minerals,  of  all  kinds  and  values,  abound  throughout  this  section.  Capital  has 
been  retarded  from  encountering  the  large  land  grants,  and  the  long  journeys  for 
supplies.  In  many  instances  these  difficulties  have  been  obviated.  Grants  have 
been  thrown  out  and  new  blood  is  flowing  into  the  country.  The  ore-bearing  zone 
through  the  Red  River  Canyon  is  in  general  limestone,  highly  crystallized  and  altered 
by  the  effect  of  eruptive  rocks.  There  are  also  strata  of  quartzite,  and  this  quartzite 
in  places  becomes  a  portion  of  the  vein  tilling.  In  other  places  the  ore  occurs  in 
chambers  in  the  quartzite. 

The  largest  bodies  of  ore  so  far  developed  in  the  district  occur  on  or  near  the  line 
of  contact  between  limestone  and  an  eruptive  rock  (porphyritic  granite).  The  first 
mineral  fonnations  in  the  Red  River  Canyon  carry  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and 
pyritic  iron  ore,  which  follows  through  the  canyon.  In  man^  places  copper  ore 
comes  to  the  surface  in  irregular  deposits  along  both  walls  and  in  the  body  of  the 
vein.  There  are  many  shallow  openings  upon  some  of  these  outcroppings  in  the 
form  of  trenches  and  little  shafts,  and  from  these  openings  have  been  mined  ores 
averaging  20  per  cent  copper,  carrying  a  few  ounces  in  silver.  In  some  places  the 
vein  is  found  m  a  broken  up  condition  filled  with  a  quartzose  rock,  all  shattered  into 
small  fragments. 

At  or  near  the  summits  of  the  divides,  about  3  miles  from  the  porphvritic  divide 
which  lies  between  Red  River  City  and  Caberesto  Creek,  occurs  the  smaller  porphyrj' 
dikes,  which  are  side  fissures,  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  main  or  large  dikej*. 
In  these  small  dikes  are  found  the  gold  and  silver  ores  of  the  district.  A  few  of  the 
best  developed  main  or  large  dikes  are  the  Jayhawk  group  of  claims,  on  the  wef^t 
fork  of  Placer  Creek,  about  3  miles  from  Red  River  City.  The  Golden  Treasure  and 
Scarlet  groups,  on  the  east  fork  of  Placer  Creek.  The  Jayhawk  group  of  claims  is 
located  exatly  in  the  center  of  this  gold-bearing  section  and  the  formation  is  a  series 
of  true  porphyry  dikes,  cutting  through  the  gray  granite,  the  ore  l;)eing  a  crystallized 
quartz.  Tne  character  of  the  ore,  is  a  sulphite  of  iron,  carrying  gold  and  silver,  and 
is  18  per  cent  free  milling  from  actual  milling  tests;  it  is  also  a  very  desirable  ore 
for  concentration.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  ore  of  this  entire  belt,  some  of  the 
iron  carrying  over  $>l,0(X)  in  gold.  * 

The  Red  River  section  is  remarkable  mainly  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  itj< 
ores. 

The  town  is  located  in  a  broad  section  of  the  canyon,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  on 
all  sides,  except  the  narrow  defiles  through  which  the  sparkling  stream  flow's.  Much 
copper  ore  wa.*  mined  in  the  vicinity,  as  is  shown  by  the  dumps  around  a  numl>er  of 
old  mines,  which  were  once  abandoned,  but  are  now  l)eing  relocsited  and  opened  up. 
In  the  walls  of  this  canyon,  and  on  the  crests  of  the  mountains  surrounding,  a  numl^r 
of  very  good  veins  have'  b(*en  opened  up.  The  principal  metals  found  are  gold,  silver, 
copj>er,  lead,  iron,  asbestos,  alum,  and  other  minerals.  The  ore  bodies  are  of  sufii- 
cient  extent  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  chemical  reduction  works.  Several  proi)er- 
ties  are  pushing  development  work,  the  result  as  depth  is  obtaine<l  being  sufficient  to 
justify  high  expectations.  The  lead  and  (topper  deposits  are  undou])tedly  in  large 
paving  (juantities,  when  developed.  One  body  of  lead  ore  has  been  driven  int4»  for 
a  distance  of  200  feet,  with  a  winze  sunk  60  feet  below  the  line  of  drift,  anil  the  whole 
working  l)eing  in  good  ore.  The  character  of  ore  is  a  sulphide  of  lead  or  galena,  with 
a  small  |>ercentage  of  sulpliide  of  copper  or  chalcopyrite,  carrying  gold  and  silver. 

PLACF.R  MINrSG. 

The  Red  River,  or  Rio  Colorado,  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  contains  countless  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  rich  gold  quartz,  produced  by  the  great'forces  of  nature  to  a  condition 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  hydraulic  process.  For  its  whole  length  it  is  a  sluice, 
on  the  bars  of  wnich  the  gold  derived  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  gravel  banks  has 
been  accumulating  for  countless  ages  and  now  lies  ready  for  extraction  l^y  the  most 
approved  metho<ls  of  river  mining. 

A  high  authority  states  in  a  voluminous  report  on  this  subject  and  district  that  in 
many  places  the  gold  gravel  is  600  feet  deep.  He  further  claims  the  value  per  cubic 
yard' in  the  southeastern  New  Mexico  be<ls  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  such  accu- 
mulations yet  discovered,  and  claims  near  400  square  miles  of  this  gravel  in  Xew 
Mexico. 
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Denudation  hsL^  removed  ami  scattered  thin  gold-bearing  alluvium  extensively  over 
the  canyon  valleys.  Every  river  and  creek  in  this  Territory  contains  vast  accumula- 
tions of* auriferous  gravel. 

P^xtensive  placer-gravel  deposits  ai'e  found  in  the  Jicari  11a  district  of  Otero  County, 
near  HillHl)oro  in  Sierra  County,  and  about  San  Pedro  and  Golden  in  south  Santa  Fe 
County.  ^Juch  line  gold  is  known  to  exist  also  in  the  gravel  beds  along  theChama 
River  and  its  tributaries,  but  as  yet  no  device  has  been  inventetl  to  save  it,  as  it  is 
floater  flour  gold  and  is  largely  lost  wheti  worked  through  the  ordinary  sluice  boxes. 

Elizabethtown  placers  are  now  l)eing  worked  by  mammoth  dredges  and  I  am 
informecl  that  on  an  average  of  $8,000  per  week  net  is  being  realized. 

Nearly  all  the  gravel  will  pan  2b  cents  per  cubic  yard.  In  California  placers  are 
worke<l'that  pan  but  8  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  gold  from  the  Elizal:)ethtown 
placers  is  0.950  tine  and  is  what  is  termed  heavy  shot  and  nugget  gold,  little  or  no 
scale  gold  being  found.    These  placers  are  and  will  prove  to  be  immensely  valuable. 

THE  year's   progress  IN   LINCOLN. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  for  the  mining  interests  of  Lincoln  County. 
This  is  ow^ing  to  the  stimulus  given  the  industry  by  the  late  discoveries  of  rich  ore  at 
many  of  the  places  on  the  great  mineral  Iwlt  which'  interi>^netrates  this  region.  This 
belt,*  beginning  near  the  south  line  of  the  county,  runs  nearly  north  through  the 
Sierra  Hlanca  and  Nogal  ranges,  the  Ticson  Mountain  where  the  celebrated  Vera 
Cruz  mine  is  situated,  through  the  White  Oaks  district,  thence  to  the  Jicarilla  range, 
and  thence  on  to  the  Gallinas  near  the  northern  boundary,  a  distance  of  75  miles. 
The  discoverv  of  some  very  rich  gold-bearing  quartz,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Bonito, 
well  up  in  tte  White  Mountains,  during  the  latter  part  of  1901,  gave  the  mining  in 
this  section  a  new  impetus.  Many  locations  were  made  and  nmch  development 
work  done  with  considerable  success.  The  original  locators  readily  dispose<l  of  their 
"find**  to  other  parties  at  a  good  price,  but  the  purchasers,  after  doing  considerable 
development,  are  now  quietly  holding  the  proj)crty  without  any  seeming  desire  to 
either  improve  or  dispose  of  it,  although  the  discovery  is  said  to  be  of  great  value. 
This  want  of  action  on  their  part  has  caused  considerable  depression  in  trie  camp. 
(Hher  parties,  however,  are  working  proj^rties,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which 
are  showing  goo<l  ore.  In  the  meantime  the  Iowa  and  New  Mexico  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  a  few  miles  north  and  west  of  this,  have  been  steadily  at  w^ork 
developing  their*  proi>erty  on  Turkey  Creek,  building  roads  ^nd  arranging  to  put  in 
a  large  plant  to  reduce  tfii'n  ore  which  is  rather  high  grade  and  easilv  treated. 

The  Eagle  Mining  and  Milling  (\)mi)any,  compostMi  principally  of  Chicago  capital- 
ists, whose  buFiness  manager  is  J.  M.  Rice,  are  erecting  a  mammoth  reduction  plant 
in  the  same  vicinity.  This  company  has  lately  purchased  the  celebrated  Parsons  or 
Hopeful  mine  and  now  have  ac(iuired  over  800  other  properties  in  the  Bonito  and 
Nogal  districts,  including  the  American  and  Helen  Rae  mines,  the  l»est  producers  in 
that  flourishing  camp.  The  company  already  has  180  men  in  its  employ,  building 
houses  and  roads  and  excavating  tor  the  foundations  of  the  two  immense  plants,  for 
it  will  also  place  one  near  the  intersection  of  the  American  and  Helen  Rae  as  well  as 
the  one  at  Parsons  on  the  Bonito. 

This  same  company  has  quite  recently  purchased  the  famous  01<1  Al>e  mine  at 
White  Oaks,  as  well  as  other  produt^ers  in  this  vicinity.  Jt  is  said  to  have  $10,000,000 
at  its  command,  and  it  is  now  organizing  one  of  th'»  most  gigantic  niining  schemes 
in  the  Southwest.  The  plan,  so  far  as  now  «leveloped,  is  to  put  in  a  powerful 
electric  plant  at  the  coal  mine  included  in  the  Old  Abe  purchase,  and  embracing  320 
acres  of  the  very  best  bituminous  coal,  and  this  plant  will  transmit  power  to  oi)erate 
the  mines,  not  only  at  this  place,  but  also  at  Nogal  and  on  the  Bonito.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  this  scheme  when  once  in  practical  operation  will  attract  more 
attention  and  stimulate  greater  development  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  county 
than  all  other  enterprises  put  on  foot  for  the  past  ten  years. 

lncrease<l  activity  is  also  shown  in  the  Jicarilla  district.  This  is  the  great  placer 
camp  of  the  early  (fays  of  mining.  From  five  to  eight  thousand  acres  of  ground,  the 
most  of  it  carrying  '*  pay  dirt,"  yet  awaits  the  hand  of  the  enterprising  man  orcompany 
who  has  the  pluck  and  energy  to  imcover  it  and  discover  some  means  of  sifting  the 
yellow  flakes  of  gold  from  the '*  waste  matter."  It  is  there  to-day  simply  because  no 
plan  has  yet  been  devised  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  gravel  so  simply  and  chea])ly 
as  water,  and  water  in  this  camp  has  heretofore  been  the  '*  alisent  friend,"  the  uncer- 
tain quantity  or  commodity. 

Many  so-called  machines  for  saving  the  gold  have  been  tested  here,  but  di.<»carded 
as  worthless  after  trial.  A  steam  <lredge  was  j)ut  in  operation  in  the  early  part  of 
*he  present  year,  water  to  run  the  same  having  been  pnx'ured  by  drilling  to  the  depth 
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of  less  than  400  feet;  but  after  running  for  two  mouths  with  satisfactory  results,  it 
suspended  operations  temporarily  on  account  of  a  mi9under;4tanding  among  the  stock- 
holders of  the  concern. 

The  problem,  however,  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  further  question  that  an 
abundance  of  water  is  among  the  possibilities  in  this  hitherto  dry  c^mp,  and  that  a 
placer  machine  using  water  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  gravel  will  pay  handsome 
dividends  in  that  ground  if  proi)erly  managed. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  mountain  camp  hai*  not  all  washed  down  int^o  the 
gul(!hes  and  been  mixed  with  the  baser  elements.  Many  lode  claims  have  l)een 
taken  up.  Some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more  and  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  rich.  This  is  decidedly  a  gold  camp  and  lies  but  15  miles 
from  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

The  Gallinas  Mountains  lie  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  this,  and  the  railroad 
runs  at)out  6  miles  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range.  Large  quantities  of  copper 
ore  have  l)een  dis?covered  in  these  mountains,  gome  of  it  running  as  high  as  60  jut 
cent  in  this  metal.  Some  silver  is  also  found,  with  galena  as  a  base.  The  mineral 
belt  here  is  generally  marked  by  a  florine  spar,  with  the  mineral  in  deposits  rather 
than  in  leads,  though  some  true  fissure  veins  have  been  discovered.  Tntil  the  atlvent 
of  the  railroad  this  region  had  been  but  slightly  developed,  and  since  that  time  in  a 
sort  of  desultory,  spasmodic!  way  usual  to  the  average  prospector. 

Such  claims  as  the  Red  Cloud,  Deadwood,  Tenderfoot,  and  a  half  dozen  others  hail 
been  opened  years  before  and  shiptnent**  made  over  a  hundred  miles  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  was  found  to  about  pay  the  expense  of  trans{)ortation.  Later  several  car- 
loads of  these  ores  have  been  mined  and  shipped  to  El  Paso  and  returned  a  very  fair 
profit. 

In  the  Gallinas  district  the  Hoosier  is  the  principal  mine  group.  Its  claims,  as 
well  as  the  Old  Hickory,  produce  8  to  65  per  cent  copper  ore.  The  ore  also  contains 
about  20  per  cent  of  lejwl. 

The  American  Consolidated  Copper  Company  of  New  York,  which  owns  and 
operates  extensive  properties  in  other  counties  of  the  Territory,  is  among  the  laiyest 
owners  of  rich  copper  and  lead  properties  in  the  Gallinas,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  railroads.  Extensive  development  work  is  being  done  on  these  proj">erties  and  in 
due  time  reduction  plants  will  be  erected,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  ore  demands. 

S.\N    MIGUEL  COUNTY   MIXES. 

The  Tecolote  and  San  Pablo  mining  districts  lie  from  8  to  18  miles  south  and  west 
of  Ias  Vegas.  These  districts  were  first  entered  by  prospectors  during  the  fall  of 
1900,  occasioned  by  the  finding  of  carbonates  and  silicates  of  copper  impregnating 
the  saml  stonas  ancl  conglomerate  ledges  which  overlie  the  country. 

Development  has  proven  that  large  lx)dies  of  low  grade  copner  ore  occur,  assav 
and  mill  runs  having  given  sufficient  returns  to  warrant  a  great  deal  of  surface  work 
since  the  discoveries  two  years  ago. 

The  principal  bodies  of  ore  oi)ened  occur  in  blanket  form,  the  ledges  only  dipping 
with  the  approximate  watershed  of  the  country. 

Eight  miles  southwest  of  Las  Vegas  erosion  has  uncovered  a  body  of  this  ore  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Montoya  proj)erty.  Assavs  from  this  body  give  returns  of 
from  IJ  to  14  per  cent  copper,*  and  average  tests  sliow  3  i»er  cent,  with  only  nominal 
values  in  gold  and  silver.  Near  the  town  of  Tecolote  a  blanket  ledge  o  -ertopping 
the  vallev  juts  of  a  mesa,  the  ledge  being  esCposed  for  over  400  yards.  This  ledge  is 
composed  of  an  almost  pure  silica  of  a  very  fine-grained  variety  and  carries  values  m 
copper  as  high  as  30  jxjr  cent.  The  ore  here  occurs  rather  bunchy,  but  the  whole 
ledge  is  permeated  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  warrant  great  hopes  of  ultimately  being 
able  to  find  a  process  of  treatment.  These  ores  are  all  of  a  variety  peculiarly  adapte<i 
for  leaching,  being  entirely  free  from  lime  or  iron.  Millruns  on  this  property  give 
returns  of  4  per  cent  copper,  with  traces  of  gold  and  silver,  while  some  assays  run  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.  Contiguous  to  this  in  the  valley  below  occur  other  stata  which 
development  has  also  proven  to  contain  pay  values,  with  reduction  works  on  the 
ground. 

At  San  Pablo,  6  miles  north,  development  on  the  blanket  formation  has  progresse<l 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prove  a  mammoth  body  of  low-graJe  cr»pner.  This  ore 
occurs  in  a  rather  coarse  conarlonierate  in  which  drifts  and  shafts  have  l)een  niii 
amounting  to  over  100  feet.  Dump  samples  show  it  to  contain  an  average  of  2j  |i<?r 
cent  coi)per  with  small  gold  and  silver  values.  In  this  district  a  contact  vein  has|ii?*> 
been  encountered  whi<'h  splits  the  country  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction. 
Develoi>ment  has  proven  the  l^ody  to  be  over  10  feet  wide,  which  carries'4J  \yeT  cent 
coi)per.  Small  stringers  and  pockets  have  l)een  found  near  these  properties,  which 
run  as  high  as  40  i>er  cent  copper. 
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The  Rociada  district  is  a  recently  opened  field,  the  first  findn  having  been  made 
diirinjj  June,  1^00. 

There  are  one  hundre<l  locations  in  this  district  upon  which  assessment  work  is 
brin^  kept  up  and  three  or  four  groups  of  claims  an»  undergoine  continuous  develoj)- 
ment.  The  formation  is  granite  witii  ore-bearing  fi.>^ures  ana  dikes  cutting  it  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction.  Copper  and  iron  is  the  predominating  ore,  carry- 
ing gold  and  silver, 

Development  is  being  pushed  on  the  Rising  8un  group,  owned  by  (iovernor  0.  A. 
Hadiey  and  ai*s<KMat«s.  This  property  has  a  shaft  140  feet  deep,  with  drifts  and 
crosscutH  which  show  up  a  10-toot  vein  of  ct>pper-gold  ore  carrying  values  as  high  as 
15  per  cent  copi)er. 

The  Azure  mine,  owned  by  local  parties,  has  70  feet  of  shaft  work  and  carries  from 
8  to  12  per  cent  copper  in  a  6-foot  vein  which  adjoins  and  parallels  the  Rising  Sun. 

This  district  is  a  large  one,  the  ore  zone  seeming  to  be  about  6  miles  wide  by  15 
loncf. 

V'aluable  finds  have  also  b.^en  made  carrying  lead  and  zinc,  but  all  show  a  copper 
tracing. 

These  districts  being  so  recently  opened,  th.^re  are  as  vet  no  methods  of  treatment 
at  home,  and  the  haul  to  the  railroad  is  too  great  to  mate  shipment  profitable. 

THE   LORDSBURG   DISTRICT. 

The  extensive  experiments  made  by  the  Orion  Company  a  year  or  so  ago,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  my  last  report,  to  ascertain  the  most  economical 
way  of  working  the  ores  of  this  district  have  bonie  fruit.  Practically  speaking  there 
are  three  classes  of  ore  in  the  mountains  south  of  Lordsburg,  viz:  A  high  grade  copper 
ore,  carrying  gold  and  silver,  which  will  stand  shipment  to  a  smelter.  A  lower  grade 
of  the  .same  ore,  carrying  carbonates  and  oxides,  which  will  not  pay  for  shipment, 
and  which  can  not  lie  concentrated  because  of  the  solubility  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  values  in  the  water  and  the  little  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  these 
ores  and  the  silica  in  which  they  are  contained.  Third,  copper  sulphides,  which 
make  an  ideal  concentrating  ore.  '  The  second  class  comprises  tne  large  body  of  the 
ores  in  the  veins  above  water  level.  The  experiments  made  by  the  Orion  Company 
show  that  these  ores  can  be  successfully  leached  and  the  values  saved.  B.  L.  Berkey 
has  lea8e<l  the  concentrator  belonging' to  the  F^na  Mining  and  Concentrating  Com- 
ftany  and  will  add  to  it  a  lea(;hing  plant.  He  has  put  in  position  a  small  testing 
tank,  in  which  will  be  tested  the  various  ores  from  the  different  properties  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  economical  way  of  leaching  that  particular  ore.  He  will  put  in  one 
50-ton  tank  and  add  to  it  as  many  more  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  demands  of 
the  camp  may  call  for.  The  water  level  and  permanent  sulphides  in  most  of  the 
mines  in  the  district  is  at  a  depth  of  from  200  to  400  feet,  depending  on  the  altitude 
at  which  the  development  is  commenced,  which  shows  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  ore  that  must  be  leached  to  give  up  its  values. 

The  Aberdeen  Company,  which  is  working  in  the  lead  district,  has  its  concentrator 
in  working  order  and  running  constantly.  It  has  had  considerable  trouble  in  secur- 
ing enougn  water  to  keep  the  concentrator  going,  but  by  constructing  a  series  of 
fiumes  from  the  various  mines  which  are  below  water  level  to  the  concentrator,  it 
has  at  last  Ix^en  able  to  secure  enough  water  for  the  mill.  Its  product  is  a  high  grade 
lead  concentrate,  carrying  gold  and  silver,  and  is  marketed  at  the  El  Paso  smelter. 
The  company  has  at  work  about  40  men  and  has  done  a  large  amount  of  development 
work  on  its  mines  during  the  past  vear. 

The  Ontario  Company,  a  AVest  V^irginia  corporation,  has  purchased  a  number  of 
claims  here,  and  has  been  working  a  force  of  men  on  them  developing  the  properties. 
This  company  does  not  intend  to  figure  on  reduction  works  until  its  mines  are 
thoroughly  developed,  and  it  can  ascertain  the  cla<«  of  reduction  works  it  may  need. 

Col.  L.  S.  Bean  haa  within  the  past  few  months  l>ought  a  number  of  claims  in  this 
camp,  and  has  a  force  of  some  thirty  men  at  work  developing  the  various  properties. 
He  intends  as  soon  as  he  has  developed  enough  ore  to  justify  the  expenditure  to  erect 
extensive  reduction  works  to  handle  this  ore.  He  wants  to  get  enough  ore  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  1,000-ton  mill.  , 

Christ  Yaeger  came  here  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  a  few  months  since, 
located  some  claims  and  purchased  others.  He  has  a  large  force  of  men  at  work  on 
his  properties.  He  has  developed  a  fine  body  of  ore.  For  the  present  he  will  con- 
tinue to  devote  his  entire  energy  to  development. 

The  Michigan-New  Mexico  Company,  made  up  lai^ly  of  capitalists  of  Grand 
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Rapids,  Mich.,  have  had  a  force  of  men  at  work  on  ita  properties.  It  recently  pur- 
chased the  lO-stanip  mill  owned  by  the  Humboldt  Company,  which  it  ih  now  uiov- 
injf  to  its  mines,  lis  ores  are  all  concentrating  ores,  and  when  the  mill  is  erected  it 
will  be  able  to  put  a  fine  product  on  the  market. 

The  North  American  Mining  Corapanv,  of  which  Thos.  A.  Lister,  formerly  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  president,  purchased  the  Cobra  Negra  group  of  claims,  about  4 
miles  south  of  town.  He  has  a  force  of  men  at  work  sinking  on  them.  Far  alKJve 
water  level  he  has  run  onto  a  large  body  of  sulphide  ore.  This  U  said  to  be  the 
largest  body  of  sulphide  ore  ever  found  above  water  level  in  the  district. 

At  Stein's  paas,  on  the  we.stern  border  of  the  county,  the  Wilson  Mining  Company 
has  erected  a  lO-ptamp  mill  to  handle  the  ores  from  the  Volcano  mine.  It  has 
developed  the  propertv  ta  a  depth  of  over  400  feet,  and  has  the  large^^t  lx>dy  of 
silver  ore  in  soutliern  New  Mexico.  The  ore  also  carries  gold.  The  bullion  carries 
in  value,  at  the  pre:ient  price  of  silver,  about  60  per  cent  in  silver  and  40  per  cent  in 
gold.  The  mine  is  entirely  dry,  and  the  company  has  had  to  pipe  water  about  4 
miles  from  the  mill.  It  th.mght  it  had  a  large  body  of  water  developeii,  but  the 
mill  soon  exhausfe  1  the  supply,  an<i  it  is  now  boring  for  water.  Every  <leep-bore<i 
well  in  this  section  has  produced  an  abundance  of  water,  atid  the  Wilson  Company 
has  every  assurance  that  as  stion  a<»  it  can  get  itd  well  drilled  it  will  have  an  abundant 
supply.  * 

The  Mineral  Mountain  Mining  Company  own  some  seventeen  full  claims  at  Min- 
eral Ridge,  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Stein's  piMis.  Within  the  past  year  the  Man- 
hatten  shaft  has  been  e(i nipped  with  a  first-class  hoisting  and  pumping  plant.  The 
shaft  is  now  down  250  feet  and  a  p?rmanent  supply  of  water  is  made  in  it.  The 
equipment  will  answer  for  a  depth  of  800  feet.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  company  to  con- 
fine its  work  at  this  property,  taking  it  down  some  3(X)  feet  deeper.  This  will  prr)- 
duce  a  very  large  water  supply  and  justify  reduction  of  such  size  as  the  large  bodies 
of  ore  in  the  group  call  for.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mark  R.  Sherman  and 
the  secretary  and  general  manager  is  Samuel  W.  Winn,  both  of  Clii<'ago.  The  same 
people  have  acquired  possession  of  the  Gold  Belt  group  of  silver  and  gold  mines 
north  of  the  railroad  track.  They  are  organizing  the  National  Gold  Silver  Mining 
Companv,  and  have  interested  with  them  one  of  the  mont  successful  mining  oper- 
ators in  It  tab.  The  property  consists  of  a  bunch  of  low  hills  of  pirphyry,  mineral- 
ized almost  throughout,  and  seem  to  present  one  of  the  mo^t  attractive  c  jncentniting 
propositions  in  the  Territory.  The  matter  of  watc^r  is  pra<'tically  solved,  so  that 
extensive  works  may  soon  be  in  operation  here. 

The  American  Cfmsolidated  Copper  Company,  representing  Eastern  capital  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  Mexico  ana  having  its  general  offices  at  New  York 
City,  owns  the  Consolidated  mine  in  this  district,  which  has  between  15,000  and 
20,000  tons  of  ore  on  its  dumps.  The  company  will  within  sixty  days  commence  the 
installation  of  a  100-ton  plant  to  treat  these  ores.  The  engineers'  plaii^j  and  estimates 
for  this  plant  are  nearly  completed.  The  ore  is  sulphide  of  copper,  carrying  good 
values  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  Gibson  Development  Company,  which  is  a  Rhode  Island  corporation,  is  sink- 
ing two  100-foot  shafts  on  its  San  Simon  mhie  and  in  doing  such  work  is  extracting 
quantities  of  high-grade  ore.  This  is  a  new  property  but  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  promising  in  the  district.  This  company  has  a  pay  roll  of  $2,000  a  month  at 
its  several  mining  properties  in  the  Territory. 

For  more  detailed. information  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  see  the 
several  articles  elsewhere  printed  reviewing  the  resources  of  the  repective  counties. 

GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Traditionally  New  Mexico  is  noted  for  having  pro<luced  some  remarkable  gems 
and  precious  stones,  and  recent  developments  have  proven  the  aiKnent  records 
true,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  For  a  few  years  past  scientific  research  and  skilled 
labor  have  been  directed  towani  the  probing  of  our  resources  in  this  particular, 
and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying,  (reoiige  F.  Kuntz,  the  acknowledged 
American  gem  expert,  has  paid  frequent  visits  to  this  Territory  and  in  his  pub- 
lished works  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  possibilities  of  New  Mexico  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  industry  bids  fair  at  present  to  become  a  large  item  in  our  economic 
resources.  EmeralHs  have  been  found  here  weighing  as  much  as  one  karat  and  of 
very  fine  cjuality.  Many  smaller  ones  have  also  been  found,  though  the  stone  is  an 
uncommon  one  in  these  parts.  Next  in  value  is  a  gem  resembling  the  ruby  in 
respet't  of  color,  brilliancy,  and  hardness.  C)f  these  quantities  are  fouiid  frequently 
associated  with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  being  harder 
and  of  a  different  specific  gravity  and  form  of  crystallization.     The  range  of  color 
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is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink  to  that  of  a  bright  red  garnet.  Though  no  very  larce 
ones  have  b^n  found,  yet  gems  cut  from  thoj-e  found  have  sold  at  $20  to  $50  each, 
while  their  numbers  and  merits  have  made  them  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
precious  stones  of  New  Mexico,  which  must,  when  more  widely  known,  create  for 
them  a  laiige  demand.  In  the  absence  ot  a  better  name  these  have  been  designated 
as  rubv-gamets.  The  ordinary  garnet  in  former  years  was  quite  plentiful  in  western 
New  Alexico,  and  the  Pueblo  and  Navaho  Indians  did  quite  a  businesn  in  them, 
pickinjr  them  up  in  the  gulches  and  sandy  arroyos  of  western  San  Juan,  McKinley, 
Valencia,  and  Socorro  counties;  but  of  late  years  they  have  become  scarce  and  much 
higher  priced  since  their  real  value  as  personal  ornaments  Ijecame  better  known. 
The  peridi)t  is  quite  plentiful  and  makes  a  beautiful  gem  when  properly  cut.  It  is 
said  that  sapphires  have  also  been  found  in  New  Mexico.  A  very  good  grade  of 
fire  opal  has  oeen  found  near  Cochiti,  in  Bernalillo  County,  and  at  several  points  in 
(frant  County,  and  the  euclase  and  fine  agates,  besides  pelritied  woods,  suitable  for 
mosaic  workand  jewelry,  are  also  produced  in  various  localities. 

STORY   OF  THE  TURQCOISE. 

Since  the  practical  working  out  of  the  Persian  turquoise  mines  a  few  year.^  ago  the 
world's  supply  of  this  beautiiul  precious  stone  has  come  chiefly  from  New  Mexico. 

There  are  three  (listricta  in  the  Territory  where  turquoise  is  produce<l  in  merchant- 
able quantity,  the  newest  one,  opened  alxmt  three  years  ago,  being  in  the  Jarilla 
district,  in  Otero  County,  where  I>e  Mules  and  his  associates  deveIope<l  at  30  to  40 
feet  some  large  and  lieAUtiful  gems  which  brought  them  a  fortune.  In  the  same 
neighborhood  turquoise  mines  are  now  being  profitably  worked  by  Llewellyn  & 
Garrett,  by  Capt.  J.  K.  White,  of  El  Paso,  and  others. 

The  most  ancient  and  enduring  turquoise  mines  on  American  soil  to-day,  if  not  in 
the  worhi,  are  located  in  the  Cerrillos  mining  district,  18  miles  south  of  \he  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  the  product  of  which  is  pronounce<i  by  experts  equal,  if  not  sui)erior,  to 
the  product  of  the  original  Persian  mines.  The  other  pro<lu(dng  district  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cow  Springs  Mountains  and  Burros,  a  new  region  as  compared  with  the 
Santa  Fe  district,  but  which  has  pla<.:ed  on  the  Eastern  market  of  late  years  some 
very  large  and  fine  gems. 

Turquoise  has  been  known  and  worn  as  a  gem  for  many  centuries  and  has  never 
been  more  popular  than  at  present.  When  Lillian  Russell  appeared  in  the  mle  of 
American  Princess,  among  other  ornaments  in  her  attire  characteristic  of  America 
was  a  large  and  beautiful  turquoise,  which  is  truly  the  American  gem,  and  this  one 
came  from  Silver  City. 

The  turquoise  is  the  good-luck  stone  and  is  worn  by  many  for  this  reason,  as  it  is 
believed  by  the  wearer  to  bring  him  good  fortune,  and  where  set  with  the  opal  is 
said  to  counteract  the  bad  luck  attributed  to  that  stone. 

To  wear  a  turquoiae  stone  of  blue 
Will  bring  good  luck  and  fortune,  too. 

As  before  stated,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  turquoise  in  New  Mexico,  the  world's 
supply  came  from  Persia;  but  before  thediscovery  of  turquoise  here  bv  white  men 
the  deposits  had  been  known  and  worked  quite  extensively  by  the  Indians.  In 
fact  its  discovery  grew  out  of  the  evidences  left  by  these  early  inhabitants.  Beads 
and  pendants  are  frequently  found  in  the  Indian  graves  and  in'their  habitations,  and 
it  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  it  was  used  by  them  as  currency  or  medium  of 
exchange.  The  extensive  excavations  made  by  those  aboriginal  gem  diggers  pointed 
out  to  the  more  recent  discoverers  where  the  dejxjsits  existed,  and  in  opening  these 
old  workings  stone  hammers  and  ancient  pottery  in  considerable  quantities  were 
taken  out. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  charcoal  in  the  old  workings  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  mining  was  accomplished  by  first  heating  the  rock  and  then  pouring  water  on 
the  heated  surface,  causing  the  granite  or  hme-rock  matrix  to  crack.  Then  the 
stone  hammers  were  brought  into  requisition  to  separate  the  matrix  from  the  tur- 
quoise. This  process  was  necessarily  very  slow,  and  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished here  by  these  crude  methods  must  have  taken  many  years  of  te<iious,  patient 
toil,  and  measure<i  by  our  valuation  of  time  and  labor  woufd  have  made  the  gems 
thus  extracted  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  per  carat. 

The  machinery  of  their  lapidary  evidently  consisted  of  a  flat  rock,  strong  fingers, 
and  an  instrument  with  which  tolwre  holes  through  the  stone,  and  the  instrument 
J^d  and  the  method  employed  in  drilling  these  small  holes  through  the  turquoise 
oeads  still  remains  a  mystery,  as  it  is  a  difiicult  task  for  the  modern  lapidary  with 
the  best  appliances  of  steel  and  other  improved  drills  to  do  such  delicate  work. 
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The  moat  interesting  of  these  ancient  workings  are  in  Chalchiiitl  Mountain,  20 
miles  south  of  Santa  Fe.  (*' Chalchiiitl"  is  the  Indian  name  for  turquoise. )  There 
are  no  historical  data  to  show  when  the  Indians  commenced  to  work  this  mine,  but 
judging  from  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  crude  methods  empJoyetl  it  must 
have  been  hundreds  of  years  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
The  entire  hill  is  undermined  by  caves,  and  there  are  two  immense  open  cuts  or 
excavations,  the  larger  being  over  300  feet  across  and  200  feet  or  more  in  depth.  In 
this  excavation,  so  the  story  goes,  oi'curred  a  great  slide  of  rock  in  1680  that  buried 
some  twenty-five  Indians.  The  Spaniards,  making  a  requisition  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing pueblo  of  San  Mancos  for  more  Indians  to  take  the  place  of  those  entombed  in 
the  mine,  were  peremj)torily  refused,  i)erhaps  largelv  from  superstitious  fear.  The 
Spaniards  attempted  to  enforce  their  demands,  and  the  Indians,  rather  than  submit 
longer  to  such  slavery  revolted,  and  thus  precipitated  the  general  uprising  among 
the  Pueblos  that  finally  resulted  in  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country.  It  was 
during  this  revolt  that  the  Indians  filled  up  the  shafts  and  obliterateil  the' workings 
of  many  mines,  including  those  producing  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

In  1880  a  man  named  Hyde,  supposed  to  have  been  backed  by  the  Tiffany s,  s|)ent 
$100,000  in  exploiting  the  old  Chalchuitl  workings,  but  finding  little.  A  few  year? 
later  the  present  so-called  Tiffany  properties,  3  miles  to  the  north,  were  discovered 
and  have  since  been  steadily  worked,  yielding  enonnous  profits.  The  Tiffany  firm 
controls  the  output,  and  the  conK)ration  owning  them  is  the  North  American  Tur- 
quoise Company.  In  this  locality  are  probably  100  tunjuoise  claims  located,  from 
which  fair  turquoise  *' colors"  have  been  taken.  The  claims  from  which  market- 
able turquoise  has  been  taken  in  quantity  for  shipments  can  1x3  counted  on  one's 
fingers.  Shipments  are  sometimes  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  uncut  and  in  the 
rough.  When  cut  and  of  the  right  color,  and  without  a  flaw,  a  turquoise  gem  is  ten 
times  more  valuable  than  its  weight  in  gold.  Noted  people  have  been  interested  in 
mining  for  tunjuoise.  Colonel  Mahoney,  who  was  consul  to  Kgypt  during  (Tram's 
Administration,  si>ent  considerable  in  mining  in  this  turquoise  district.  Ed  F.  Ben- 
nett and  John  Andrews,  of  Bonanza  City,  with  others,  owned  a  group  of  turquoise 
claims,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  called  the  Consul  Mahoney;  they  join  the 
North  American  Comi>any*s  mines.  Three  miles  due  south  Michael  O'Neill  and 
ex- Governor  Prince  operate  the  Blue  Bell  claim,  which  at  60  feet  in  depth  has 
yielded  many  valuable  gems.  Col.  G.  W.  Knaebel,  A.  Walker,  Capt.  F.  Muller,  and 
others,  of  Santa  Fe,  also  have  claims  in  this  district. 

The  geological  occurrence  of  turquoise  is  not  well  understood  nor  easily  defined, 
as  the  formation  varies  in  each  locality  where  the  material  has  been  found.  At  the 
foot  of  the  historic  Mount  Sinai  it  occurs  in  a  red  sandstone,  but  the  gem  is  imperfect 
and  valueless.  Itij  occurrence  in  the  Columbus  district  in  Nevada  is  in  a  metamorphic 
sandstone,  while  near  Santa  Fe  it  is  found  in  thin  veins  and  in  frequent  pocket*  in 
the  form  of  nuggets,  incrusted  with  a  white  lime  formation.  Professor  Herrick,  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  says  it  would  appear  from  a  careful  study  of  this 
region  that  the  turquoise  owes  its  origin  to  action  of  the  molten  syenite  on  the  copi)er- 
bearing  sandstone  of  the  Jurassic  it  had  caught  up  in  its  escape.  Single  gems  nave 
been  taken  from  these  mines  worth  $4,000  to  $6,000.  In  the  great  Persian  mines  of 
Nishapur  the  formation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  deposits  near  Silver  City,  and  the 
gems  occur  in  a  brecciated  porphyry  in  which  fragments  of  feldspar  occur.  In  this 
lormation  the  precise  conditions  seem  to  obtain  which  are  required  to  produce  the 
perfect  gem,  giving  the  proper  proportions  of  coloring  matter,  the  greatest  degree  ot 
hardness,  and  that  fineness  of  texture  which  gives  the  material  such  delicate,  velvety 
amoothness. 

The  true  form  for  the  stone  as  it  occurs  in  nature  is  a  tendency  to  the  reniform  or 
kidney  shape,  but  it  is  often  modified  by  pressure  or  contact  with  the  surrounding 
formation,  and  the  shape  elongated  or  otherwise  distorted.  In  many  instances  the 
matrix  has  solidified  around  the  turquoise  until  there  is  little  or  no  cleavage  between 
the  two.  The  most  perfect  s{>ecimens  of  the  true  shape  of  the  original  form  are  found 
embedded  in  the  talc  seams,  when  the  nodules  occur  free,  and  are  incrusted  in  a 
white  coating  or  hull,  which  is  easily  removed. 

A  Persian  turquoise  sample,  analyzed  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  gave  the  following 
results: 

Per  cent 

Alumina 40. 19 

Phosphorus  pentoxide ^'  ^ 

Cupric  oxide 5-  j^ 

Manganeous  oxide -^ 

Water 19.^ 

(Excess  by  error,  3.42  per  cent. ) 
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A  New  Mexican  sample,  analyzed  by  Professor  Clark,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical  Survey,  gave  the  following  returns: 

Per  cent. 

Alumina \    oq  ro 

Ferric  oxide /    "^^'^'^ 

Phosphorus  pentoxide 31. 96 

Copper  monoxide 06 

Lime 13 

Silica 1.16 

Water 19.80 

(Short,  by  error,  1.43  per  cent.) 

The  qualitative  tests  for  turquoise  give  hanlnesa  from  6  to  6.5,  the  diamond  bt^ing 
10  in  the  scale  of  hardness.  Specitic  gravity  from  2.6  to  2.8.  Before  the  bl(>w-i)ipe, 
infusible,  but  the  sample  becomes  brown  and  coloi*s  the  flame  green.  Pulverized 
and  placed  in  the  test  tube  it  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  over  a  candle  flame  or 
alcohol  lamp.  Moistened  with  the  acid  it  gives  a  momentary  bluish-green  color  to 
the  flame  with  blowpipe,  owing  to  the  copper  it  contains;  but  blue. malachite  will 
do  the  same.  Dana  savs:  "Malachite  is  sometimes  passed  off  in  jewelry  as  turquoise, 
though  easily  distinguished  by  its  shade  of  color  and  much  inferior  hardness." 

The  famous  Azure  mines  in  Grant  County  were  discovered  about  ten  years  ago 
by  M.  W.  Porterfield  and  N.  C.  Rascom.  From  these  and  others  in  that  locality  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  gems  are  now  being  mined.  Since  the  great  advance  in 
the  value  of  diamonds,  due  to  the  South  African  war,  the  demand  for  all  colored 
stones  has  ^eatly  increased,  and  turquoise  has  been  given  the  preference,  and  as  the 
representative  American  gem  stone  is  daily  growing  m  favor  and  popularity. 

There  is  at  present  a  popular  and  growing  demand  for  what  is  called  matrix  jew- 
elry, in  which  the  turquoise  is  beautifully  cut  with  the  matrix  attached,  giving  a  very 
rich,  antique  effei-t.  This  class  of  material  was  used  by  the  orientals  upon  which  to 
engrave  various  designs  and  texts  from  the  Koran,  the  letters  and  characters  being 
filled  in  with  gold.  One  such  belonging  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  heart,  and  was  gold  in  Moscow  lor  $3,500.  It  was  a  favorite  material  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  for  inlaying  or  mosaic  work.  The  throne  of  gold  in 
the  palace  of  Tezones  was  inlaid  with  turquoise,  which  no  doubt  came  from  the  old 
workings  found  in  the  mines  near  Santa  Fe. 

A   WORD  TO  CAPITALIST  AND  MINER. 

The  value  to  the  business  of  the  world  of  this  enormous  deposit  of  the  money 
metals,  constituting  an  unbroken  chain  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  4C0  miles 
of  the  Ro»  ky  Mountains  in  New  Mexico,  Incomes  at  once  apparent,  and  constitutes 
an  invitation  to  miners  and  prospectors  unexcelled  anywhere  else,  even  if  equaled — 
where  the  work  of  prospecting  and  mining  can  be  carried  on  through  the  entire  year 
without  inconvenience  from  the  seasons — where  it  is  rarelv  possible,  in  the  work  of 
prospecting  or  of  mining,  to  get  l^eyond  convenient  reach  of  supplies,  and  where 

gractically  every  mining  camp  and  prospecting  field  is  in  a  few  hours'  ride  of  trading 
ouses  ecjuipped  with  evervthing  the  proaj^ctor  or  the  miner  needs  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business,  and  where  railway  lines  skirt  practically  every  district. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  known  mineral-bearing  area  of  New  Mexico  has  l)een 
but  indifferently  prospected — very  much  of  it  not  at  all.  Consetji^ntly  there  is  still 
here  a  wide  field  for  the  seeker  alter  hidden  wealth.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible, 
or  even  improbable,  that  there  are  yet  here  quite  as  profitable  fields,  untouched  by 
the  pick  of  the  prospector,  as  any  that  have  been  developed.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  southerly-western  portions,  nearly  all  mountainousi,  bordering 
Arizona  and  old  Mexico,  abound  in  all  the  valuable  minerals  equally  if  not  beyond 
the  nortlieasterly  portions  of  the  mountain  areas,  and  that  in  due  time,  under  the 
rigorous  search  of  the  energetic  and  intelligent  prospector,  great  values  will  in  the 
not  distant  future  be  developed,  and  to  an  extent  and  value  equal,  if  not  beyond, 
auy  that  have  yet  been  reached. 

There  is  considerable  ancient  prejudice  existing  east  of  the  hundredth  meridian 
regarding  mining,  which  is  still  considered  a  game  of  chance  instead  of  one  of  skill. 
Eastern  people  do  not  realize  that  in  no  other  branch  of  industry  has  there  been 
such  advance  as  in  the  mining  industry  in  the  last  ten  years.  Improve<l  an<l  econom- 
ical mining  and  metallurgical  methods  have  made  possible  profit  where  formerly 
existing  facts  precluded  successful  working.  It  must  be  said  that  in  many  cBsea  sad 
experience  has  deterred  further  investment.  But  were  that  to  count  nobody  would 
do  anything  in  the  line  of  business.     Lack  of  knowledge  and  absence  of  ordinary 
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business  judgment  are  fatal  to  success  in  any  commercial  pursuit,  and  mining  is  now 
made  just  as  legitimate  a  form  of  business  as  anything  else.  Rightly  managed,  with 
due  attention  to  business  requirements,  any  business  should  prove  reasonably  profit- 
able, the  advantage  in  the  mining  business  being  that  the  customer  seeks  the  pro- 
ducer; the  demand  is  constantly  commensurate  with  the  supply;  the  destructive 
competition  existing  in  other  lines  is  notably  al>sent,  and  many  of  the  vexatious 
problems  attendant  upon  other  forms  of  commercial  activity  do  not  arise. 

MINING   AS   A   BUSINESS. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  those  who  engage  in  so-called  legitimate  commercial 

Eursuits,  such  as  banking,  storekeeping,  merchandising,  and  general  manufat'turing, 
ut  omitting  steel,  sugar,  oil,  and  such  like  wealthy  trusts,  fail,  or  in  other  and 
plainer  words,  become  bankrupt;  not  alone  do  they  fail,  but  during  their  perio<l  of 
existence  most  of  them  live  and  prey  upon  other  members  of  the  same  great  com- 
mimity,  known  as  the  population,  not  tnemselves  producing,  or  helping  to  produce, 
any  raw  material,  but  simply  adding  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  percentages, 
commissions,  etc.,  as  pay  for  the  distribution. 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  mining  produces  and  adds  to  the  permanent  wealth  of 
any  country  or  people  by  bringing  into  use  that  which  was  previously  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  use  neither  to  the  gods  nor  man  until  the  haniy  and  patient 
prospector  diacovereti  its  possibly  low-grade  croppings,  and  in  due  course  capital 
came  to  his  aid  to  develop  what  in  later  days  became  a  valuable  mine,  turning  out 
its  millions  of  dollars. 

Iron,  coal,  clay,  marble,  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  are  all  mining  ventures,  but  they  have 
made  thousands*  of  men  wealthy.  Look  at  the  individual  fortunes  of  $100,000  to 
$1,000,000,  the  result  of  investment  in  mines  and  mining  prospects,  and  who  can  say 
that  mining  does  not  pay. 

Undoubtedly  it  takes  money  to  make  a  mine.  Very  few  mines  pay  from  the  grass 
roots  down.  Some  will  pay  from  the  surface  to  shallow  depths,  but  the  time  comes 
when  money  is  required  to  mine  to  the  best  advanta^. 

We  could'multiply  instances  to  prove  that  **  the  significant  fact  is  taught  by  the 
history  of  mining  in  all  countries  that  well-defined  metalliferous  veins  are  continuous 
in  depth,  and  that  they  are  productive  as  long  as  machinery  and  appliances  of  the 
requisite  power  can  be  bbtainetl  for  moving  ore  and  water.  Barren  masses  of  ground 
may  be  encountered,  but  the  vein  matter  is  never  permanently  lost.  No  true  veins 
have  been  known  to  ^ive  out  for  any  great  length  oi  time,  and  when  work  has  ceased 
on  once  large  pro<luctive  mines,  it  has  almost  invariably  been  brought  about  by  other 
causes  than  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  loads.  It  may  have  been  from  inadequate 
drainage  facilities  or  hoisting  mai»hinery,  or  fn)m  cavinir  of  ground,  or  from  unfore- 
seen disasters,  but  rarely  from  long-conlinued  poverty  of  ground." 

What  can  be  a  greater  tribute  to  the  security  and  profitableness  of  mining  invest- 
ments judiciously  made  than  this?  ... 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  the  leading  producing  camps  of  New  Mexico 
shows  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  new  work  done  during  the  year 
1901  which  will  bear  fruit  in  1902.  In  every  district  new  enterprises  have  been 
started,  or  old  mines  again  put  in  commission,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  pre- 
paratory work  has  resulted  encouragingly,  while  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
properties  opened  to  pay  ore  that  are  certain  to  add  greatly  to  the  yield  of  the  coming 
year.  Indeed,  all  the  camps  of  the  Territory  show  a  general  advance  of  the  mining 
industr3r  that  will  naake  the  coming  five  yc»rs  a  red-letter  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
mining  in  New  Mexico. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  contained  in  the  executive  message  to  the 
thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly,  that  body  last  March  passed  a  comprehensive  act 
whic^i,  it  is  Iwlieved,  will  serve  as  the  initiative  for  securing  a  complete  ^ological 
survey  of  New  Mexico,  something  of  which  the  Territory'  has  long  stood  m  urgent 
need  .owing  to  the  growing  import  of  its  mining  industry.  Under  this  act  the  Terri- 
tory shares  with  the  Unite<i  States  Government  the  expense  of  such  survey,  and  it 
is  provided  therein  that  the  Territorial  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall  cause  to  he 
made  a  levy  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  New  Mex- 
ico for  the  fifty-second  and  fifty-third  fiscal  years,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be 
placed  by  the  Territorial  treasurer  in  a  special  fund  to  l)e  known  as  "the  geolcj^ical 
survey  fund"  and  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  National 
Government  shall  certify  that  funds  of  the  United  States  are  available  and  will  \>e 
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expended  by  the  Government  in  the  making  of  geological  surveys  in  this  Territory 
a  like  amount  and  sum  from  said  Territorial  ** geological  survey  fund"  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  making  of  such  surveys  under  the  Geological 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  tax  levy  thus  provided  for  should  realize  a  sum  equal  to  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000  for  each  of  the  next  fiscal  years,  and  if  the  National  Government  shall  accord 
New  Mexico  fair  treatment  in  the  premises  and  contribute  a  like  amount  to  the  work, 
the  result  ou^ht  to  be  ver^  beneficial  to  the  Territory  and  aid  materially  in  stimula- 
ting the  mining  industry  m  New  Mexico. 

LOCATION   OF  MINING   CLAIMS. 

This  oflfice  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
making  inquiry  regarding  the  law  of  New  Mexico  upon  the  location  of  claims  in  this 
Territory,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  for  the  information  of  those 
who  desire  it: 

Under  the  law,  page  588,  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  to  locate  a  mining  claim 
upon  a  vein  or  lode  or  (juartz  or  other  rock  in  a  place  bearing  gold,  silver,  etc.,  the 
person  locating  said  claim  must  distinctly  mark  tne  location  on  the  ground  so  that 
its  boundaries  may  be  readily  traced,  and  post  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  such 
location  a  notice  in  writing,  stating  thereon  the  name  or  names  of  the  locator  or 
locators,  his  or  their  intention  to  locate  the  mining  claim,  giving  such  description 
thereof  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent  monument  as  will  identify 
the  claim;  and  also  within  three  months  after  posting  such  notice  he  or  they  shall 
cause  to  be  recorded  a  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in 
which  the  notice  is  posted.  Within  ninety  days  from  date  of  location  the  law  says 
a  discovery  shaft  shall  be  sunk  on  said  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  vein  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface,  exposing  mineral  in  place,  or 
shall  dnve  a  tunnel,  adit,  or  open  cut  on  such  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below  the 
surface,  exposing  mineral  in  place.  In  estimating  the  worth  of  labor  necessary  to 
be  performed  to  nold  a  mining  claim  the  value  of  a  day's  labor  is  fixed  by  law  at  $4, 
ana  eight  hours  of  labor  actually  performed  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work. 

And  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  locating  any  claim 
within  this  Territory  the  surface  boundaries  of  such  claim  shall  be  plainly  marked 
by  eight  substantial  posts  or  stone  monuments,  each  projecting  at  least  3  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  wit,  one  at  each  corner  of  said  claim,  and  one  at  the  center 
of  each  end  and  side  line  thereof,  each  of  which  posts  or  monuments  shall  be  plainly 
marked  so  as  to  show  the  name  of  such  claim  and  the  direction  thereof  from  eacn 
post  or  monument. 

THE   COUNTIES  AND  THEIR  RESOURCES. 

There  are  now  twenty -one  counties  in  New  Mexico,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Northern  tier, — Colfax;  county  seat,  Springer.  Taos;  county  seat, 
Taos.  Rio  Arriba;  county  seat,  Tierra  Amarilla.  San  Juan;  county 
seat,  Aztec.     Union;  county  seat,  Clayton. 

Central  grawp, — Mora;  county  seat,  Mora.  San  Miguel;  county  seat, 
Las  Vegas.  Santa  Fe;  county  seat,  Santa  Fe.  McKinlejr;  county 
seat,  Gallup.  Bernalillo;  county  seat,  Albuquerque.  Valencia;  county 
seat.  Las  Lunas.  Socorro;  county  seat,  Socorro.  Sierra;  county  seat, 
Hillsboro.     Guadalupe;  county  seat,  Puerto  de  Luna. 

Southei'n  tier. — Lincoln;  count}'  seat,  Lincoln.  Luna;  county  seat, 
Demine.  Dona  Ana;  county  seat,  Las  Cruces.  Gmnt;  county  seat. 
Silver  City.  Eddy ;  county  seat,  Carlsbad.  Otero ;  cou nty  seat,  Alamo- 
gordo.     Chaves;  county  seat  Roswell. 

BERNALILLO   COUNTY. 


Bernalillo  County  has  an  area  of  3,281,260  acres,  which  is  more  than 
four  times  the  area  of  Rhode  Island,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Dela- 
ware, and  a  little  larger  than  Connecticut.     Of  this,  1,625,888  acres 
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have  been  appropriated,  653,800  acres  reserved,  and  1,001,572  acres 
are  subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws.  In  respect  to  size 
Bernalillo  County  is  the  twelfth  count}"  among  the  twenty-one  counties 
in  the  Territory.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  being  about  75  miles  from 
north  to  south  at  its  widest  point  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  from 
east  to  west  of  about  130  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  bj-  McKin- 
ley  County,  on  the  north  by  Kio  Arriba,  Santa  Fe,  and  San  Miguel 
counties,  on  the  east  b}-  Santa  Fe  and  Guadalupe  counties,  and  on  the 
south  by  Valencia  County.  It  is  the  tirst  county  in  the  Territory  in 
point  of  population,  the  recent  census  giving  it  ^8,t)oO  inhabitants, 
including  that  portion  of  McKinley  County  then  a  part  of  Bernalillo 
County  when  tlie  census  was  taken.  According  to  the  census,  the 
density  of  its  population  is  3.24  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  it  being 
the  fifth  county  m  that  respect  in  the  Territor}'.  But  since  giving  up 
over  one-third  of  its  area  to  form  McKinley  County,  the  density  of  its 

Eopulation  is  almost  6  people  to  the  square  mile,  only  Santa  Fe  County 
aving  a  greater  density  of  population  among  the  counties  of  Kew 
Mexico.  Estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  based  on  the 
votes  at  the  last  election,  give  it  a  population  of  something  over  30,000, 
one-third  of  which  is  within  a  radms  of  5  miles  of  the  court-house  at 
Albuquerque. 

The  principal  industries  are  stock  raising,  farming,  fruit  growing, 
and  mining,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  its  people  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing pursuits.  Its  central  location,  great  diversity  of  topogra- 
phy, and  fine  climate,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  very  heart  of  the 
famous  Rio  Grande  Valle}-  divides  the  county  and  extends  through  it 
for  more  than  60  miles  from  north  to  south,  give  Bernalillo  County  a 

?rominence  and  attractiveness  that  well  entitles  it  to  rank  at  the  top. 
here  are  in  the  county  nearly  1,000,000  acres  that  can  be  made  sub- 
ject to  irrigation,  and  about  2,000,000  acres  are  considered  excellent 
pasture.  The  mesas  or  table-lands  are  usually  long  stretches  of  plain, 
varying  in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  and  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  with  an  inclination  of  only 
a  few  feet  to  the  mile,  and  ending  abrupth^  in  a  range  of  bluffs  or 
sand  hills,  which  form  a  background  of  brown  for  the  verdure  of  the 
valley.  These  mesas  are  the  principal  grazing  districts.  In  seasons 
of  avemge  rainfall  the  grass  grows  abundantly,  and  owing  to  its  pecul- 
iar chai-acter  it  "cures'^  on  the  ground  during  the  fall,  and  instead  of 
'•  washing  out"  and  becoming  valueless,  like  the  ordinary  prairie  ^rtLiii^, 
it  is  like  nay,  and  makes  almost  as  good  feed  in  the  winter  as  m  the 
summer.  These  plains  are  dotted  at  all  times  of  the  year  with  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  During  the  summer  and  fall  the  animals 
have  to  be  "held"  comparatively  near  the  springs  or  water  holes, 
because  cattle  have  to  range  where  thev  can  go  to  water  during  the 
warm  weather  once  a  day  and  sheep  at  least  once  in  two  days,  but  after 
the  weather  gets  cool  and  a  little  snow  falls  on  the  grass  the  animals, 
especiall}^  the  sheep,  can  go  a  little  longer  time  without  drinking,  and 
that  gives  them  practically  a  fresh  field  in  the  winter. 

THE   IRRIGATION   SYSTEMS. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  here  broad  and  fertile,  producing,  under 
irrigation,  of  course,  almost  any  crop  indigenous  to  the  Temperate  Zone. 
The  irrigation  canals  as  yet  still  possess  much  of  their  original  crude- 
ness.     There  has  never  been  a  complete  survey-  of  the jiitches.or  lands 
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under  them,  and  there  are  but  few  maps  or  records  of  any  description 
in  relation  thereto.  The  total  amount  of  land,  however,  under  ditch 
!s,  approximately,  12,000  acres,  of  which  3,200  acres  are  under  culti- 
vation. Of  the  balance,  1,800  are  in  swamp  and  meadow  lands  from 
the  waste  of  water  in  irrigation  from  the  ditches,  while  the  remainder 
is  uncultivated,  not  from  any  lack  of  water  or  other  natural  cause,  but 
lack  of  enterprise,  apparently.  By  the  construction  of  storage  reser- 
voirs in  the  mountain  canyons  to  catch  the  storm  waters  which  come 
down  in  great  volumes  during  the  rainy  season  in  July  and  August, 
and  to  conserve  the  waters  of  the  small  streams,  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  valley  land,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  mesa  land,  can  be 
rendered  arable  and  made  to  produce  good  crops.  The  soil  is  unusually 
strong,  especially  in  the  mineral  elements,  being  composed  almost 
wholly  of  detritus  from  the  neighboring  mountains  and  lacking  only 
the  addition  of  a  very  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter  now  ana  then 
to  keep  it  rich  indefinitely.  A  company  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Territory  had  started  the  construction  of  a  canal,  which  will 
have  a  length  of  about  40  miles,  covering  the  most  populous  portion 
of  the  valley,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  construction  will  render  prac- 
ticable the  cultivation  of  all  the  land  within  that  distance,  whereas  at 
present  only  about  one-third  of  it  can  be  cultivated.     This  will  make 

5 laces  for  a  large  number  of  new  settlers,  and  will  do  much  for  the 
evelopment  of  that  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  question, 
which  18  one  of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  Territorj^  and  one  in 
which  the  farmers  and  gardeners  are  never  without  a  good  home  market 
for  all  of  their  products.  Unfortunately  work  on  this  project  has  been 
suspended,  although  undoubtedly  some  day  in  the  near  future  it  will 
be  completed.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the  county  where  private 
resen^oirs  have  been  constructed  and  are  found  to  be  successful  in  the 
irrigation  of  small  tracts,  but  no  work  of  this  character  on  a  large  scale 
has  yet  been  completed.  There  is  also  some  farming  done  in  the 
canyons,  though  in  a  very  small  way,  the  principal  crops  being  pota- 
toes, beans,  and  chili,  and*^  some  wheat  and  oats.  The  mountain  sides, 
when  not  too  steep  or  broken,  are  found  to  be  excellent  fruit  lands, 
and  the  yield  is  more  certain  there  than  in  the  valleys  because  less 
liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts  in  the  spring.  Apples,  especially  the 
winter  varieties,  do  better  in  the  mountains  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  fruit  growing  on  the  mountain  slopes  will  become 
in  time  a  verv  important  inaustr3\  In  some  of  the  mountain  districts 
the  minfall  during  the  growing  season  is  sufficient  to  produce  crops 
without  irrigation. 

FARM  AND  ORCHARD  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  section  can  compete  with  the  great  grain- 
growing  States  of  the  West  in  the  production  of  such  field  crops  as 
wheat  and  corn,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  from  a  business  standpoint 
for  the  owners  of  the  land  to  devote  it  to  such  a  purpose,  because  it 
<*an  be  made  to  yield  so  much  better  returns  when  given  to  other  crops. 
The  true  policv  here  is  to  have  small  farms  closely  cultivated  and 
yielding  as  lana  can  only  be  made  to  yield  under  irrigation.  In  the 
wheat  and  corn  growing  States  a  man  is  supposed  to  need  160  acres  to 
niake  a  profitable  farm,  but  a  much  smaller  area  is  required  here.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  10  acres  of  the  valley  land  of  this  county,  culti- 
vated under  irrigation,  could  be  made  to  bring  the  owner  a4arger  Jiet 
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cash  return  every  year  than  could  be  realized  from  a  quarter  section 
in  any  of  the  grain-growing  States.  A  farmer  of  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience wi'ites  m  support  of  this  opinion  as  follows: 

Sweet  potatoee  of  most  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  the  soil  of  this  valley 
and  do  not  require  to  be  irrigated  as  often  as  most  other  crops,  thus  saving  the  fanner 
much  labor.  Both  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  sweet  potatoes  of  New 
Jersey,  while  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre. 
They  never  sell  in  the  fall  for  less  than  $1  per  bushel,  and  those  that  are  kept  into 
the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $2.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  1  acre 
cultivated  in  sweet  potatoes  in  Bernalillo  County  will  bring  the  farmer  as  much  money 
as  he  could  hope  to  realize  from  80  acres  in  corn  or  wheat  in  any  of  the  grain-growing 
States  in  a  eood  year;  and  since  the  result  is  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  not  by 
acres,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  irrigation  farmer,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  ram  belt,  has  a  better  chance  of 
success  and  a  decidedly  better  prospei-t  of  a  balance  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  section  of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onions,  w^hich  grow  to  greater 
perfection  in  New  Mexico  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  afford  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  county,  and  is  also  one  that  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  only  under  irrigation.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery  color 
and  its  peculiar  mild  flavor,  this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the  coanty  and 
always  commands  the  highest  price.  The  yield'  is  about  200  bushels  to  the  acre, 
bringing  |3  a  bushel  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  Foil  and  climate  of  this  county  and  attain  here  a 
degree  of  excellence  but  rarely  found  in  such  articles  grown  elsewhere.  The  celery 
is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  California  and  is  pronounced  bv  all  who  try  it  fully 
as  good  m  all  respects  as  the  Kalamazoo  product.  Nowhere  else  on  the  American 
continent  is  there  produced  asparagus  which  can  at  all  compare  with  that  grown  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  many  places  in  the  valley  there  are  large  quantities 
of  a  salt  which  goes  under  the  common  name  of  *'alkali,"  and  which,  though  dele- 
terious to  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  is  one  of  the  favorite  foods  of  asparagus  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  wherever 
asparagus  is  grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain 
in  this  section  a  degree  of  excellence  in  tenderness  and  flavor  which  is  unknown  in 
that  grown  elsewhere.  During  April  and  May,  the  months  when  the  cutting  is  done, 
the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  growth  of  about  6  inches  a  day, 
every  particle  of  which  is  edible.  There  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown  away, 
the  whole  stock  is  soft  and  tender,  and  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior.  The 
whole  country  is  open  to  us  as  a  market,  and  that  sucn  an  article  can  be  sold  wher- 
ever introduced  goes  without  saying,  for  it  sells  itself.  An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre 
will  yield,  after  the  third  year,  about  200  pounds  a  day  for  sixty  days  in  the  year 
(which  is  as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it),  and  this  will  bring  an  average  price  of  10 
cents  a  pound.  Thus,  with  1  acre  of  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  onions,  and  asparagus, 
a  man  can  make  a  good  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  the  crop  that  he  will  have 
for  market  each  year.  And  in  addition  to  this  he  will  need  2  acres  in  alfalfa,  and 
2  in  com  or  oats  for  his  cow  and  horse,  and  2  for  house  an<l  lot,  orchard,  and 
kitchen  garden.  That  makes  10  acres  in  all  and  is  as  much  land  as  any  man 
needs  in  this  section  to  farm  for  profit,  while  it  is  as  much  as  the  most  industrious 
man  can  properly  cultivate  in  the  crops  named.  There  is  an  abundance  of  jjood  land 
for  such  purposes  to  be  had  in  this  county  at  fair  prices,  and  with  good  facilities  for 
irrij^ting,  such  as  are  now  being  provided,  there  will  be  room  here  in  this  line  of 
business  lor  at  least  a  thousand  families,  convenient  to  as  good  a  market  as  there  is 
anywhere  in  the  West. 

Alfalfa  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  general  crop  in  the  valley  each 
year;  aUo  early  melons.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  do  well.  Con- 
sidemble  attention  is  given  to  fruit  growing,  but  the  grape  crop  is 
to-day,  and  will  likely  always  be,  the  principal  fruit  crop.  The  valley 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grape  cultivation,  and  this  fruit  raised  here 
now  successfully  competes  with  the  California  product  in  any  market 
to  which  it  has  been  introduced.  The  grape  most  generally  cultivated 
is  that  known  as  the  "Mission''  varietv,  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Franciscan  friars  and  cultivated  in  this  valle}'  for  the  past 
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two  centuries.  Some  small  vineyards  of  the  Muscatel  and  other  choice 
table  varieties  are  also  found.  The  country  round  about  the  village  of 
Bernalillo  is  one  vast  garden,  famous  for  its  fruits,  and  the  wine  indus- 
try here  is  an  important  item.  The  blooming  fields  of  theJRio  Grande 
stretching  out  toward  the  south,  with  the  picturesque  Sandia  Moun- 
tains for  a  background  make  this  region  ever  an  interesting  landscape 
study.  Bernalillo  has  a  population  of  800,  and  as  many  more  people 
are  clustered  about  it,  engaged  chiefly  in  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Not  far  distant  is  the  thrifty  Algodones  section,  noted  for  its  hay, 
giuin,  and  fruit  products  and  also  for  its  coal  fields,  mineral  wealth, 
and  promising  petroleum  indications. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  this  county  lead  in 
from  the  west — the  Jemez  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  the  latter  rising  in  the 
county,  but  flowing  into  the  Rio  Gmnde  in  Valencia  County.  The 
former  emerges  from  a  mountainous  section,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
depend  upon  agriculture  and  mining  for  a  livelihood.  A  part  of  the 
Rio  Puerco  Valley  is  under  cultivation,  and  here  50,000  acres  of  fertile 
land  could  be  easily  watered  for  colonization  purposes.  It  would 
make  an  ideal  spot  for  locating  a  sugar-beet  colony. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  most  important  mining  camp  in  the  county  is  at  Bland,  in  the 
northeastern  section,  60  miles  by  road  from  Albuquerque.  The  town 
is  the  center  of  the  famous  Cochiti  mining  district.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Pino  canyon,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  it  forms  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  west  of  the  agricultural 
region  about  Pena  Blanca.  The  population  of  Bland  and  the  adjacent 
camp  of  Albemarle  is  now  about  1,200.  Mining,  milling,  freighting, 
and  the  lumber  industry  chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of  tne  people  of 
Bland  and  vicinity.  All  the  mercantile  lines  of  business  are  well  rep- 
resented. One  newspaper,  the  Herald,  is  published  here,  and  the 
Methodists  have  a  strong  congregation,  a  good  church  building,  and  a 
resident  pastor. 

The  value  of  the  mammoth  gold-bearing  quartz  ledges  in  the  Cochiti 
district  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt.  The  mineral  belt 
80  far  as  opened  is  about  6  by  7  miles  in  extent,  and  the  region  is 
ribbed  with  parallel  veins  of  auartz  varying  in  width  from  5  to  60  feet, 
uniformly  carrying  values.  ^  Several  of  these  ledges  have  already  been 
extensively  developed,  and  practically  all  the  ore  at  present  being 
taken  out  yields  handsome  profits  at  the  cyanide  mills  on  the  ground. 
In  the  Star  mine  enough  gold  is  in  sieht  to  run  a  100-stamp  mill  day 
and  night  for  a  long  period.  A  similar  showing  is  made  in  the  Iron 
King,  Washington,  Grant,  Crpwn  Point,  Black  Girl,  Little  Mollie, 
and  a  score  of  other  developed  properties,  all  showing  immense  bodies 
of  low-grade  ore  mixed  with  a  generous  proportion  of  high-grade  ore 
ninning  ^0  in  gold  and  upward. 

The  nearest  railway  point  is  at  Thornton,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  oanta  Fe,  about  18  miles  distant,  but  a  stage 
line  furnishes  comfortable  transportation  for  passengers  and  a  daily 
mail.  The  same  coaches  continue  up  the  canyon  from  Bland,  and 
across  the  mountain  to  the  Sulphurs,  San  Antonio,  and  Jemez  springs, 
well-known  health  resorts,  the  waters  of  which  have  been  found  to 
possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities. 
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There  are  several  other  mining  camps  in  the  county,  though  the 
most  of  them  have  so  far  been  unable  to  send  much  ore  to  market, 
owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  their  mines.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Hell  Canyon,  Coyote  Canyon,  Las  Placitas, 
San  Isidro,  Copper  City  or  Naciemiento,  and  Algodones.  The  last 
two  named  are  copper  camps  and  the  others  gold  and  silver.  The}^ 
all  have  rich  leads  and  lack  only  development  to  make  them  good  ancl 
profitable  metal  producers.  It  is  exjjected  that  the  new  smelter  now 
Duilding  at  Algodones  will  greatly  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
mines  in  manv  of  these  camps.  Indications  of  oil  and  immense  coal 
beds  exist  ana  are  being  developed  near  Algodones  and  a  model  town 
site  has  been  laid  out. 

CITY  OF   ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  city  of  Albuquerque,  known  also  as  the  Duke  City,  the  county 
seat  of  Bernalillo  County,  is  the  largest  city  in  New  Mexico.     It  is 
located  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.     Its 
merchants  cover  a  trade  territory  of  about  100,000  square  miles, 
or  a  district  larger  than  the  six  New  England  States  and  the  State  of 
New  York  combined,  which  gives  the  place  a  wholesale  trade  much 
larger  than  is  done  by  many  Eastern  cities  of  three  times  its  population. 
The  population  of  the  place  according  to  the  census  is  6,238.     Old 
Albuquerque  has  1,191  people  and  more  distiint  suburban  precincts 
have  4,613  inhabitants,  giving  the  city  and  suburbs  a  population  of 
12,04:2.     Many  Eastern  people  imagine  that  in  coming  *'away  out  to 
New  Mexico"  they  would  put  themselves  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  may  be  said  that  they  would 
find  Albuquerque  fully  abreast  with  anj'  Eastern  city  of  double  its  size 
in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  modern,  progre^ssive  American 
town.     There  are  few  more  cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  United  States 
than  Albuquerque,  and  the  peculiar  American  quality  of  "get  there" 
is  very  distinctly  in  evidence  on   every  hand.     The  United  States 
Post-Oflice  Department  has  made  it  the  postal  headquarters  for  the 
Southwest,  and  the  post-oflice  there  is  the  depository  for  all  the  offices 
in  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.     The  free-delivery  system  was 
inaugurated  al)out  ten  years  ago,  and  uiail  is  delivered  twice  a  day  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  once  a  da}'^  in  the  suburbs.     The  town  has  a 
fine  system  of  public  schools,  >vith  a  large  and  modern  schoolhouse 
in  each  w^ard  and  a  magnificent  high  school  building.     There  are  in 
addition   a   number  of   good   private  schools,  while  denominational 
institutions   are   maintained  by  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Catholics,     It  is  also  the   seat  of  the  University  of   Kew  Mexico, 
esta])lished  and  maintained   by  the  Territory  and  endowed  by  the 
United  States  with  a  liberal  donation  of  public  land.     The  university 
building  is  located  upon  an  eminence  aoout  200  feet  above  the  genenil 
level  of  the  town,  with  an  unobstructed  view  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction.     With  the  Sandia  Mountains  12  miles  east  for  a  background, 
the  view  takes  in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  60  miles  north,  the  San  Mateos, 
70  miles  west,  and  the  Socorros  and  Magdalenas,  75  miles  south,  while 
with  a  glass  may  be  seen  the  MogoUons,  more  than  125  miles  to  the 
southwest.     The  institution  has  a  first-class  faculty  and  ranks  anion? 
the  best  Western  colleges.     Hadley  Hall,  a  handsome  $20,000  structure 
recently  completed,  gives  the  university  a  department  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  climatology,  witt  special  reference  to  the  effect 
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of  climate  on  the  cure  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  kindred 
diseases,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
matter  of  religious  advantages,  the  town  is  very  thoroughly  equipped. 
All  the  leading  Christian  denominations  have  societies  there,  with  good, 
commodious  houses  of  worship,  in  which  seivices  are  held  regularly, 
and  a  Jewish  societv,  organized  some  years  ago,  has  built  a  synagogue. 
There  are  commodious  places  of  public  entei-tainment  and  amusement, 
in  which  are  given  lectures,  operas,  theatrical  entei*tainments,  etc.,  and 
during  the  entertainment  season  the  people  of  the  place  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  *'some  place  to  go."  One  of  the  institutions  of  Albuquerque 
worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  Commercial  Club.  This  represents 
a  successful  combination  of  business  and  social  interests,  and  possesses 
within  the  one  organization  all  the  principal  features  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  and  a  social  club.  To  the  active  and  effective  work  of  this 
organization  as  a  general  "push  committee"  is  attributed  much  of  the 
prosperity  which  nas  been  enjoyed  by  the  town  during  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  quartered  in  its  own  building,  erected  especially  for  the 
purpose  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  a  large  and  elegant  structure  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  which  is  pronounced  b}^  visitors  as  fine  a  clubhouse  as  anj^ 
west  of  Chicago. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
west  of  Topeka  are  located  at  Albuquerque  and  furnish  regular  employ- 
ment to  over  700  men.  These  shops  are  being  steadily  enlarged,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  all  its  work  done 
there  for  all  of  that  portion  of  its  system  west  of  the  western  line  of 
Kansas,  which  will  render  necessary  the  employment  at  Albuquerque 
of  about  1,200  men. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  waterworks,  furnishing  the  purest 
of  water  in  great  abundance,  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  lawn  irriga- 
tion, and  at  very  low  rates.  Light  is  furnished  by  gas  works  and  an 
electric-light  plant,  the  streets  being  lighted  b}"  electricity. 

All  the  streets  are  graded  and  most  of  them  paved  with  a  natural 
cement  obtained  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and  laid  upon  a  foundation 
of  cobblestones,  making  a  thoroughfare  very  firm,  smooth,  and  durable. 
Excellent  sidewalks  line  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  place,  the  popu- 
lar material  for  this  purpose  being  an  artificial  stone  made  of  sand  and 
Portland  cement  upon  a  foundation  of  gravel.  This  makes  a  walk  as 
hard  and  smooth  as  natural  stone  and  apparently  quite  as  dumble. 

New  York  capitalists  have  recently  secured  franchises  for  an  exten- 
sive electric  street-car  system.  Within  a  few  months  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Compan}'  has  erected  here  the  finest  depot  and 
railway  dining  station  in  the  Southwest.  A  large  sanitarium  and  hos- 
pital has  also  lately  been  erected  here  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  liber- 
ally aided  by  the  people  of  the  city. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  railway 
works  above  named,  are  represented  by  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
which  turns  out  large  quantities  of  work,  especially  for  the  many 
mining  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory;  a  brewery  and  two  ice 
factories,  which  ship  their  products  to  all  parts  of  Mexico  andw^est  to 
Califomia;  two  flouring  mills,  two  minei-al-w-ater  establishments,  a 
planing  mill,  four  brick  yards,  two  cigar  factories,  a  broom  factory, 
a  wool-seouring  plant,  two  steam  laundries,  and  many  smaller  estab- 
lishments. Of  the  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  annually  in 
New  Mexico,  Albuquerque  merchants  handle  fully  one-fifth.     There 
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18  an  excellent  opening  there  for  a  tanning  factory,  to  use  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  that  vicinity, 
and  a  T>eet-sugar  factory,  not  to  si)eak  of  a  woolen  factory,  tannery, 
shoe  factory,  furniture  factory,  and  other  establishments  for  which  t6e 
raw  material  as  well  as  the  fuel,  power,  and  the  market  for  the  finished 
material  are  close  at  hand. 

The  census  of  1900  credits  Bernalillo  with  $864,604  capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  $793,644  of  that  being  invested  in  Albuquerque. 
This  gives  emploj^ment  to  1,140  men,  and  the  value  of  their  products 
is  $2,007,772. 

Nearly  all  lines  of  business — (!ommercial,  mechanical  and  profes- 
sional— are  represented  in  Albuquerque,  and  it  has,  in  addition,  a  con- 
sidei-able  population  composed  of  persons  not  engaged  in  any  active 
business,  who  seek  the  mild,  dry  atmosphere  of  this  section,  especially 
during  the  winter  season,  for  health  or  pleasure.  The  town  has  several 
prosperous  banking  institutions. 

There  are  two  daily  papers  in  the  town,  one  issued  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  evening;  three  weekly  papers — one  English,  two 
Spanish — and  several  monthly  publications.  The  town  also  possesses 
the  largest  and  best  free  public  library  in  the  Southwest,  which  is 
maintained  bv  a  special  tax  levied  by  the  city  council  for  that  purpose 
and  for  which  a  fine  building  was  recently  donated  by  a  public  spirited 
citizen  of  the  Territory. 

SUMMER   RE80RT8. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  summer  resorts  in  the  Southwest  are 
located  in  the  mountains  near  Albuquerque.  Camp  Whitcomb  is 
situated  in  the  Sandia  Mountains,  17  miles  east  of  the  city.  The  Jemez 
Hot  Springs,  now  well  known  and  popular  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort,  are  in  the  canyon  of  the  tFemez  River,  twelve  hours'  ride  from 
Albuquerque  by  stage,  and  the  Sulphur  Springs,  as  well  as  the  San 
Antonio  Springs,  are  situated  in  the  same  section.  All  these  places  are 
well-known  resorts  and,  their  reputation  extends  bej^ond  the  limits  of 
the  Territory.  They  are  visited  annuallv^  by  many  persons  in  search 
of  health,  and  the  waters  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Good  fishing,  large  and  small  game,  and  magnificent  scenery  are 
attractions  of  that  section. 

There  are  other  attractions  that  Bernalillo  Countv  offers  to  the 
tourist,  including  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  region  bordering  on  Santa 
Fe  County,  which  are  very  interesting,  and  the  Indian  pueblos,  of  which 
Bernalillo  County  has  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  Territory. 
The  largest  is  Isleta,  with  1,050  inhabitants.  Santa  Domingo  conies 
next  in  population,  having  772  people.  The  other  pueblos  in  the 
county  are  San  Felipe,  with  516  people;  Jemez,  455;  Cochiti,  21^5; 
Santa  Ana,  228;  Zia,  116,  and  Sandia,  S6, 

Outside  of  Albuquerque  and  Bland  Bernalillo  County  possesi^es 
only  one  other  large  town,  Bernalillo,  the  former  county  seat.  The 
census  gives  BernaRllo  766  people,  but  as  man}-  more  people  live  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  There  are  other  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
munities, but  they  hardly  rank  as  towns  or  cities. 

Bernalillo  County  has  good  i-ailroad  facilities.  The  Santa  Fe  system 
cuts  through  the  county  from  north  to  south,  while  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Pacific  Railway  runs  through  part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,    it 
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is  also  likely  that  in  the  very  near  future  a  railway  from  Albuquerque 
to  San  Pedro,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  to  make  connections  with  the  pro- 
posed Santa  Fe  Central  Railway,  will  be  built.  Several  stage  lines  offer 
facilities  to  reach  the  settlements  distant  from  the  railway  lines. 

Bernalillo  County's  future  lies  in  its  extensive  coal  beds,  none  of 
which  are  yet  producers.  The  reclamation  of  part  of  its  area  by  storage 
reservoirs  is  also  destined  to  make  it  the  garden  spot  of  Kew  Mexico. 
Its  climate,  while  it  possesses  the  general  characteristics  of  that  of  New 
Mexico,  is  milder  m  winter  than  the  more  northern  counties,  and 
owing  to  its  lower  altitude  the  county  is  a  sanitarium  for  those  health 
seekers  who  can  not  bear  the  more  severe  winters  and  the  greater 
altitude  of  the  northern  counties.  During  the  summer  months  the 
near-by  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  mountain  resorts  offer  a  refuge  from 
the  heat,  which,  however,  is  at  no  time  as  oppressive  as  in  the  more 
humid  East.  It  is  only  during  the  noon  and  afternoon  hours  in  July 
and  August  that  the  maximum  temperature  at  times  reaches  100°, 
while  the  minimum  during  the  night  is  very  seldom  over  65°,  which 
seems  10°  to  20°  lower  than  it  would  in  a  more  humid  climate. 

\ 

COLFAX   COUNTY. 

Colfax  County  lies  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  between  Taos 
and  Union,  immediately  south  of  the  Colorado  line,  and  is  72  miles 
long  from  east  to  west  and  54  miles  wide.     It  contains  3,784  square 
miles,  more  than  one-half  being  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Maxwell  land  grant.     The  area  of  the  county  is  more  than  three  and 
a  half  times  that  of  Rhode  Island,  twice  that  of  Delaware,  and  half 
that  of  New  Jersey.    For  some  years,  and  up  to  1888,  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  county  were  retarded  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  land  titles,  but  these  have  been  adjusted,  arid  the  wise  and  generous 
policy  of  the  land-grant  management,  coupled  with  the  energy  and 
thrift  of  the  people  of  the  coun%  in  general,  have  more  than  overcome 
all  those  drawbacks,  and  many  tracts  of  land  are  sold  by  the  grant 
compan}'  annually  to  individual  ranchmen,  farmers,  colonists,  and 
miners  on  terms  more  advantageous  than  could  be  had  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.    The  land  within  the  grant  is  mostly  mountainous,  contain- 
ing large  tracts  of  valuable  timoer,  coal,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and 
copper.     The   remaining  land  in  the  county  is   mostly   undulating 
prairie,  resembling  very  much  the  one-time  pmirie  land  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  with  gradual  slope  from  northwest  to  southeast.    A  large 
portion  of  the  land  still  remains  the  property  of  the  Government,  but 
is  rapidly  being  taken  up.    During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901, 
there  were  homestead  entries  in  Colfax  County  upon  15,633.76  acres, 
desert  land  entries  upoji  1,200  acres,  land  sold  outright  208.34  acres, 
and  land  entered  by  tne  United  States  land  commission  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  amounted  to  42,696.38  acres,  or  a  total  of  59,738.48 
acres.    The  soil  is  rich  and  a  great  portion  of  it  can  be  irrigated  from 
the  waters  of   the   Red,  Vermejo,  Cimarron,  Crow  Creek,  Ocate, 
Ute,  Gato,  Chicoria,  and  Rayado  rivers  and  many  smaller  streams. 
Water  in  abundance  has  been  found  by  digging  from  12  to  50  feet. 
Several  good-sized  lakes  also  exist  in  the  county.     The  altitude  varies 
from  5,600  feet  in  the  southeastern  portion  to  8,000  feet  at  the  foot- 
hills, rising  to  13,000  on  the  western  boundary,  which  is  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.    The  northern  portion  is  bounded 
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by  the  Raton  Range  of  mountains,  being  a  spur  or  offshoot  from  one 
of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rockies,  The  mountains  on  the  north  and 
west  offer  a  natural  protection  fi-om  snowstorms  and  blizzards  as  well 
as  from  high  winds.  The  average  mean  temperature  is  52^  F-,  near 
the  foothills,  the  average  minimum  being  32^  and  the  average  maxi- 
mum 72^.  The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  no  great  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold  are  experienced.  The  average  rainfall  is  14  to  19  inches  on  the 
plateau,  but  in  the  mountains  it  runs  as  high  as  30  inches.  Durincf 
the  winter  the  canyons  in  the  mountains  are  tilled  with  snow,  which 
gradually  melts  during  the  spring  and  summer,  furnishing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  for  the  needs  of  irrigation. 

Tne  population  of  Colfax  Countv  was  10 JoO,  according  to  the  census 
of  190U.  In  1890  it  was  7,974.  'Since  1890  the  precinct  of  Clayton, 
with  750  inhabitants,  has  been  taken  to  form  part  of  Union  County. 
Colfax  County,  therefore,  shows  an  increase  in  its  population  of  almost 
38  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  densit}'  of  the  population  is  2.68  to  the 
square  mile.  Colfax  County  is  fifteenth  in  size,  eleventh  in  popula- 
tion, sixth  in  density  of  population,  and  fourth  in  a^essed  valuation 
of  the  twenty-one  counties  of  New  Mexico.  The  county  is  dinded 
into  twenty-four  precincts  and  has  one  incorporated  city,  Raton,  the 
county  seat.  Though  coming  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Euroj)e,  and  Mexico,  together  with  the  native  popula- 
tion who  remained  there  at  the  time  New  Mexico  became  part  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  in  various  pursuits  of  life,  its  inhabitants 
are  yet  as  homogeneous  a  class  of  people  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  they  being  industrious,  thrifty, 
and  progressive.  The  business  interests  of  Colfax  County  are  most 
diversified,  though  mining  and  stock  raising  are  foremost;  indeed,  in 
manv  instances  they  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  mines  are  so  near  the 
ranclies  and  so  alluring  to  the  average  man  that  no  matter  whether  his 
occupation  be  that  of  stock  grower,  farmer,  merchant,  or  i^ailroader, 
he  soon  finds  himself  grub  staking  a  prospector  and  j)ersonally  putting 
in  his  summer  vacation  in  camp,  varying  his  work  with  pick  and 
shovel  with  the  gun  and  rod.  The  mountainous  mining  region  abounds 
in  game  and  beautiful  streams  filled  with  trout. 

SOUTHERN   COLFAX   COUNTi'. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  changes  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
Ociite,  Sweetwater,  Red  Lakes,  and  Black  Lakes  country.  This  is  the 
only  strip  of  (Tovernment  land  on  the  south  side  of  Colfax  County, 
between  the  Mora  and  Maxwell  grants,  running  from  Union  Countv 
west  to  the  Taos  Count}'  line.  The  rapid  settlement  of  this  portion  of 
the  county  and  its  development  are  attracting  manv  homeseekers  at  the 
present  time,  and  within  a  short  time  all  the  lan5  will  be  taken.  Its 
resources  are  very  great.  The  scenery  is  unsurpassed,  and  l>eauty  i> 
on  ever}'  line,  from  the  prairie  to  the  highest  mountain  peak,  with  a 
varying  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet.  On  the  prairie  can  1)0 
raised  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  alfalfa.  There  are  also 
fine  ranges  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  first  plateau  of  the  mountains  is 
covered  with  pine  and  spruce  timber,  wliicn  supplies  the  lower  coun- 
try with  lumber  for  all  building  purposes  of  a  better  quality  than  the 
Eastern  pine  for  general  use.     Tliere  potatoes  grow  in  abundance  to 
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supply  the  surrounding  country;  also  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  and  all 
kinas  of  vegetables  are  raised  without  irrigation  at  this  altitude.  More 
cattle  are  raised  to  the  acre  than  on  the  prairie,  on  account  of  the  more 
prolific  pasture  and  the  good  shelter  from  the  winter  storms.  From 
there  farms  dot  the  way  up  to  the  summit  of  the  divide.  There  is  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Black  Lakes  Valley,  which  forms  a  basin  with 
mountains  towering  up  on  every  side,  making  it  a  grand  sight  to  behold 
and  one  to  be  remembered  by  the  observer.  After  winding  one's  way 
down  to  the  valley  and  upon  reaching  the  foothills,  settlements  appear 
in  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  well-cultivated  tarms 
and  ranches  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep. 

Its  beautiful  lakes  and  surroundings  make  it  a  wonderful  panoramic 
mountain  landscape.  The  minerals  that  this  section  contains  are  not 
yet  developed.  Some  prospecting  was  done  at  points  around  the 
Black  Lakes,  but  not  enough  to  establish  its  resources  in  mineral 
wealth.  At  points  from  the  Red  Lakes  to  the  foothills  gold  indica- 
tions were  found  on  the  surface,  but  nothing  more  was  done  to  find 
the  source  from  which  they  came.  From  the  prairie  to  the  highest 
mountain  peak  on  this  strip  of  land  it  is  settled  with  a  prosperous, 
contented,  and  happy  people. 

AGRICULTURE  AND   HORTICULTURE. 

While  the  chief  industries  of  Colfax  County  are  mining  and  stock 
raising,  there  is  also  much  attention  given  to  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. The  Canadian  River  and  its  tributaries  are  capable  of  furuLshing 
water  sufficient  to  irrigate  many  more  acres  than  are  now  cultivateo. 
About  Springer  and  Maxwell  City  are  perfect  systems  of  reservoirs 
and  canals,  constructed  by  the  Maxwell  Grant  Companv,  by  which  over 
60,000  acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  llere  would  be  an 
ideal  location  for  a  beet-sugar  factor3^  The  finest  cereals  and  fodder 
are  produced  in  this  region.  Along  the  valleys  of  the  Vermejo,  Rayado, 
and  other  streams  are  extensive  farming  districts.  The  Dawson, 
Chase,  and  Mills  orchards  are  among  the  most  famous  producers  in 
New  Mexico.  Fruit  growing  and  the  management  of  the  crop  have 
been  brought  to  a  business  standard  on  these  big  fruit  ranches  that  is 
not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  West  and  certainly  not  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  is  the  Johnson  Mesa, 
beginning  about  8  miles  from  Raton,  at  an  elevation  of  almost  8,000 
feet  and  extending  to  the  eastward,  and  the  Barela  Mesa,  on  both  of 
which  the  rainfall  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  farming  purposes  without 
irrigation. 

Over  50,000  acres  are  now  under  cultivation  on  these  elevated  table- 
lands. The  tillers  are  mostly  Missouri  farmers,  who  came  as  a  colony 
some  years  ago  and  are  satisfied  with  the  prosperity  that  has  attended 
their  coming  to  New  Mexico.  There  are  several  successful  cheese 
factories,  poultry  farms,  and  creameries  in  this  locality.  Raton  and 
the  adjacent  mining  camps  afford  the  best  of  a  market  for  all  such 
products.  On  the  Sugarite  Creek,  above  Raton,  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  dairy  farm  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  vallev  below  the 
town  are  scores  of  productive  farms  and  ranches;  also  a  large  fruit- 
tree  nursery.  Alfalfa  is  the  great  forage  crop;  corn  is  not  profitably 
grown,  owing  to  the  summer  nights  being  too  cool. 
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LIVE-STOCK   INTERESTS. 


Almost  85,000  head  of  cattle  and  200,000  head  of  sheep  are  grazing 
within  the  boundaries  of  Colfax  County,  one  stock  ranch  alone  com- 
prising 120,000  acres.  The  Charles  Springer  breeding  farm  near 
Springer  and  the  W.  C.  Barnes  ranch  near  Dorsey  produce  some  of 
the  best  bred  Herefords  raised  in  the  West.  The  Rea  River  ranges  on 
the  Catskill,  Vasquez,  and  vicinities  have  been  heavily  restocked  from 
southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  is  now  estimated  that  26,000 
head  of  cattle  can  be  counted  on  these  ranges  where  three  years  ago 
5,000  could  not  be  tallied. 

During  the  year  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has  sold  nearly 
600,000  acres  of  land  to  ranchmen  and  farmers,  ana  this  great  property 
is  gradually  being  sold  in  small  tracts  at  reasonable  prices,  thereby 
increasing  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  countv,  as  through  farm- 
ing and  ranching  on  a  small  scale  the  general  results  obtained  are  far 
better  than  they  can  be  on  too  large  a  tmct  of  land. 


CITIES   AND  TOWNS. 


Raton,  the  county  seat,  the  gate  city  of  New  Mexico,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3,788,  according  to  the  census,  it  being  the  fourth  city  in  si^e 
in  the  Territory.     In  1890  it  had  1,255  inhabitants.     Its  increase  in  ten 
years  has  been  200  per  cent,  or  more  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  New 
Mexico.     It  snuggles  under  the  Raton  Mountain,  occupying  a  beau- 
tiful natural  location,  and  is  in  everv  sense  a  typical,  up-to-date  Westeni 
city,  peopled  by  a  fine  class  of  citizens  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  their  adopted  home.     This  is 
shown  in  Raton's  superior  school  sj'stem,  the  churches,  and  the  beau- 
tiful homes.     A  person  dropping  into  the  town  from  the  East  through 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  tunnel  and  noting  tne 
great  number  of  new  houses  in  course  of  construction  would  naturally 
conclude  that  some  sort  of  a  boom  was  on  here,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
at  all;  it  is  simply  Raton's  ordinary  growth,  which  has  been  steady 
and  substantial  for  the  past  decade,  ana  still  the  building  and  improve- 
ments in  general  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  business  demand  of  the 
place.     lUton  is  situated  in  tne  midst  of  an  inunense  coal  belt;  is  sur- 
rounded by  great  cattle  ranches  and  productive  farms;  is  in  conmiercial 
touch  with  tne  principal  mining  camps  of  northern  New  Mexico,  and 
is  a  prominent  industrial  and  railway  point.     What  more  could  be 
required  for  the  making  of  a  flourishing  Western  city  ?    The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  &rilway  maintains  extensive  shops  at  this  point, 
ana  its  shopmen  and  other  employees  constitute  an  important  element  of 
its  population.     Over  $50,000  monthlj^  are  disbursea  b}^  the  company 
at  mat  point.     All  the  trade  of  Gardiner  and  Blossburg  is  also  trans- 
acted at  Raton,  for  these  towns  are  practically  outlying  suburbs  of  the 
city.     The  people  are  public  spirited  and  wide  awake.    The  commer- 
cial lines  are  all  well  represented  in  the  way  of  retail  business,  and  « 
considerable  wholesale  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  mining  and  lumber 
camps.     The  town  has  an  excellent  gravity  water  system,  the  water 
being  soft,  pure  mountain  spring,  water  piped  from  a  reservoir  of 
52,500,000  gallons  capacity,  600  feet  above  the  city.     Raton  has  a  good 
fire  department.     Its  public  schools  are  the  pride  of  its  citizens,  two 
of  the  finest  school  buildings  of  the  Territory  being  located  there,  and 
fourteen  rooms  being  taught  nine  months  every  year  by  teachers  who 
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are  chosen  for  their  educational  qualifications.     Its  streets  are  well 

Cded  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  recently  constructed  court- 
Lse  is  one  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  the  Territory.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  decided  to  providethe  city 
with  a  modern  depot  and  railway  hotel.  The  citizens  have  organize(i 
also  to  establish  there  a  flouring  mill,  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  a 
creamery.     Raton  maintains  three  weekly  newspapers. 

The  city  has  two  banks,  an  opera  house,  long-distance  telephone 
connections,  cheap  coal,  lumber,  and  building  material,  and  a  building 
and  loan  association. 

Springer  is  also  a  prosperous  town,  surrounded  by  a  well-to-do  farm- 
ing and  stock-msing  community.  The  population  is  558,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900.  It  was  formerly  the  county  seat,  when  its  pop- 
ulation was  somewhat  greater.  Near  by  are  cement  works,  and  6 
miles  southeast  are  the  Tavlor  mineral-water  artesian  wells,  from  which 
the  waters  are  shipped  all  over  the  Southwest.  These  are  true  flow- 
ing wells,  but  160  feet  in  depth.  Springer  is  also  the  principal  railway 
shipping  point  for  the  great  mining  region  about  Elizabethtown,  Ute 
Creek,  the  Cimarron  and  Red  River  country,  and  maintains  a  daily 
stage  line  connected  with  these  points.  Springer  supports  two  weekly 
newspapers  and  has  excellent  public  schools.  It  is  the  fifth  town  in 
population,  but  second  in  commerce  and  importance  in  the  county. 

Gardiner,  2  miles  from  Raton,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Raton  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  where  76  coke  ovens  are  in  operation,  and  the 
daily  output  is  60  to  70  carloads.  Its  population,  according  to  the 
last  census,  is  965,  making  it  the  second  town  in  population  in  Colfax 
County.  Electricity  is  used  in  mining  the  coal  and  eight  mines  are  in 
operation.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  coal  produc- 
tion amounted  to  399,206  tons  and  the  output  of  coke  was  about  21,000 
tons;  527  men  are  given  regular  employment  in  this  industry. 

Elizabethtown  is  an  important  mining  center  in  northwestern  Colfax 
County,  near  the  Taos  County  line.  It  nas  a  population  of  577,  accord- 
ing to  the  1900  census,  it  being  the  fourth  town  in  population  in  the 
county.  Elizabethtown  is  a  typical  mining  town  tnat  has  seen  its 
boom  days,  but  still  has  a  great  future  on  account  of  the  vast  mineral 
deposits  around  about  it. 

Other  important  settlements  of  the  county  are  Catskill,  with  638 
inhabitants;  Cimarron,  with  363  people;  Maxwell  City,  with  271  inhab- 
itants, and  Colmor,  with  232  people.  That  the  county  is  i-apidly  set- 
tling up  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  precincts  have  doubled 
and  tripled  their  population  the  past  ten  vears.  For  instance,  in  1890 
Black  Lakes  precinct  had  97  inhabitants,  in  1900  it  had  216;  in  1890 
Chico  Springs  had  112  inhabitants  and  in  1900  it  had  289;  Maxwell 
City  in  1890  had  151  people,  in  1900  it  had  271;  Mesa  had  14  inhabit- 
.ants  in  1890  and  in  1900  it  had  487;  Dorsey  had  87  people  in  1890  and 
in  1900  it  had  217;  Elizabethtown  increased  from  338  to  577  inhabit- 
ants. The  population  of  the  other  precincts  is  as  follows:  Baldy,  111; 
Cimarron,  363;  Rayado,  135;  Elkins,  60;  Truchera,  184;  Pena  Flor, 
152;  Ponil  Park,  83;  Cimilario,  100;  Martinez,  328;  Ponil,  31;  Col- 
mor, 232,  and  Johnson  Park,  118. 

BOMB  BESOUBCBB. 

Gold  and  copper  are  the  chief  products  of  the  mountains  about  Eliza- 
bethtown and  haldy  Mountain.     The  Moreno  and  Ute  Creek  regions 
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have  been  famous  avS  placer  ^old  producers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  lumber  industry'  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  county,  espe- 
cially in  the  Velasquez  and  Catskill  regions.  At  this  writing  a  single 
lirm  has  a  contract  for  supplying  1,000,000  railway  ties  from  northern 
Colfax  Count3\  The  Colorado  Southern  has  a  line  leading  into  this 
timber  belt  from  Trinidad. 

In  the  centml  part  of  the  county  are  the  Dawson  coal  fields,  which 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company,  which  is  making 
arrangements  to  work  the  large  veins  of  excellent  coal  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Its  capital  is  5^1,000,000  and  it  is  backed  by  the  same 
wealthy  Pennsylvania  capitalists  who  built  the  El  Paso  and'Northeast- 
ern  Railway. 

The  Dawson  branch  of  the  Rock  Island  road  is  now  under  active 
construction  from  its  junction  at  Tucumcari,  in  Guadalupe  Countv. 
Dawson  is  growing  rapidly,  and  now  has  a  population  of  over  500. 
The  fuel  company  is  erecting  200 comfortable  cottages  for  its  employees. 
A  great  coal  tipple  has  been  completed  and  100  men  are  at  work  open- 
ing the  coal  veins  preparatory  to  regular  shipments.  This  railroad 
will  be  opened  for  traffic  November  1  next,  giving  the  count}*-  over 
100  miles  of  railway  lines. 

OTHER   RAILROADS. 

Colfax  County  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  system,  which  enters  the  county  at  State 
Line  or  Lynn  and  leaves  it  at  Colmor,  a  distance  of  58  miles.  A  small 
branch  hne  connects  Blossburg  with  the  main  line  at  Dillon,  a  distance 
of  5  miles.  The  Colorado  and  Southern  has  a  mileage  of  17  miles  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  count}^  a  branch  line  from  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  to  Catskill  and  Basquez. 

Silver  and  lead  are  found  in  Colfax  County,  and  near  Springer  arc 
extensive  gypsum  l)eds,  while  near  Raton  are  deposits  of  good  plum- 
bago. 

COLFAX    OIL    FIELDS. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Raton  and  Chicorica  mesas  is  a  large  area  of 
plain  or  rolling  country  abounding  in  coal  seams,  which  have  long  been 
worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Raton,  the  geological  assx)ciations  of  which 
are  most  favorable  for  the  discovery  of  oil.     This  locality  is  now  l)eing 
exploited    through    the  enterprise  of   Dr.  J.  J.  Shuler,  and   other 
citizens  of  Raton,  and  Colorado  Springs  capitalists.     After  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  locality  Professor  Lakes,  of  Denver,  an  authority 
on  oil  development,  made  such  an  encouraging  report  that  immediately 
an  oil-land  company  and  an  operating  company  were  organized,  some 
16,000  acres  of  land  acquired,  and  $15,000  raised  for  driving  a  well. 
This  work  is  now  in  progress  some  two  miles  from  Raton,  and  the  well 
has  reached  a  depth  of  2,300  feet,  the  work  having  been  pushed  Avitb 
much  vigor  and  dispatch.     The  table-land  consists  of  sandstone  and 
shales  of  the  base  of  the  Laramie  Cretaceous  and  upper  portion  of  the 
Montana  Cretaceous.     Long  wall-like  ridges  are  formed  of  volcanic 
lava  dikes,  having  usually  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction  and 
which  more  or  less  exist  in  the  whole  region.     The  entire  plain  country 
constituting  the  oil  field  is  underlaid  with  drab-colored  shales  of  the 
Montana  and  Colorado  Cretaceous  groups.     The  sandstone  strata  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  the  "oil  sand ''^Professor  Lakes  approximated  to 
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be  3,000  to  4,000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  he  says  the  various  signs 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  are  more  favorable  for  the  whole  width  of 
the  area  being  underlaid  by  oil-bearing  strata  than  the  presence  of  a 
single  prominent  oil  spring.  Among  the  several  surface  indications 
referred  to  great  stress  is  laid  upon  certain  geological  and  physical 
conditions.  First,  basaltic  dikes,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  oil 
and  having  their  cavities  and  stream  holes  filled  with  a  dark-green  oil; 
second,  oil  seepage  and  oil  springs  occurring  at  numerous  points 
throughout  the  table-land,  where  the  oil  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  be 
taken  for  sample;  third,  the  existence  at  many  points  of  sandstone  and 
shale  charged  with  oil  or  bituminous  matter  so  they  will  burn;  fourth, 
evidence  in  both  shallow  and  deep  wells  of  natural  gas.  These  have 
been  observed  for  years  at  different  points  in  that  locality,  more  nota- 
bly on  the  McCowen  ranch,  where  a  man  digging  for  water  ignited  the 
gas  in  a  well  and  was  severely  burned.  Surface  indications  similar  to 
these  proved  the  first  incentive  for  exploiting  the  oil  fields  of  Archu- 
leta County,  Colo.  The  Canon  City  and  other  areas  in  Colorado  yield- 
ing oil  in  merchantable  quantities  and  the  formation  here  about  Raton 
and  the  Chicorica  are  deemed  to  be  identical  with  the  Colorado  oil- 
bearing  district,  except,  perhaps,  the  oil  sand  lies  somewhat  deeper. 
At  Barela,  near  the  extreme  northeastern  line  of  Colfax  County,  two 
oil-drilling  outfits  are  at  work  backed  by  Raton  and  Trinidad  parties. 
This  is  called  the  Truchera  district,  and  here  the  rock  is  in  places  so 
saturated  with  petroleum  that  when  broken  the  oil  drips  from  it  like 
water  from  a  sponge.  Good  indications  of  oil  are  also  found  about  six 
miles  southwest  from  Springer.  The  rocks  at  that  place  when  broken 
are  found  to  be  full  of  oil  cells  from  which  the  oil  drops.  This  is  a  natural 
oil  basin  and  will  doubtless  be  thoroughly  opened  at  no  distant  daj\ 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR   ALL. 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  in  Colfax  County  for  men  with  big 
and  little  capital,  for  miners,  horticulturists,  agriculturists,  and  stock- 
men, and  also  for  all  whose  lack  of  means  is  compensated  for  by  intel- 
ligence, energy,  and  a  strong  determination  to  win  out  in  the  battle 
for  independence  and  wealth.  Men  who  desire  to  invest  in  manufac- 
ing  industries  will  find  Colfax  County  an  especially  attractive  field 
with  promises  of  great  returns  on  any  intelligent  investment.  The 
vast  beds  of  coal  guaranteeing  cheap  fuel,  the  good  railroad  facilities, 
the  nearness  ta  the  markets  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Mexico, 
and  the  Orient,  the  advantageous  climatic  conditions,  and  the  nearness 
of  the  supply  of  raw  material  make  a  combination  which  should  make 
certain  lines  of  industry  pay  handsome  dividends.  The  county  can 
also  furnish  abundant  water  power  by  means  of  $lams  which  would  at 
the  same  time  form  storage  reservoirs  from  which  large  tracts  could 
be  irrigated  at  a  great  profit.  Iron  and  steel  rolling  mills,  smelters, 
beet-sugar  factories,  tanneries,  shoe  factories,  furniture  factories, 
woolen  mills,  brickyards,  glassworks  are  industries  which  would  enjoy 
especial  advantages  in  Colfax  County  owinff  to  the  cheapness  of  fuel, 
the  convenience  of  water  power,  the  abundance  of  raw  material,  and 
the  climate,  which  would  make  work  in  industries  such  as  rolling 
mills,  glassworks,  etc.,  much  more  steady  and  comfortable  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  taken  all  in  all,  that  Colfax  County  is  not  only 
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one  of  the  most  prosperous,  progressive,  and  promising  counties  in  the 
Territory,  but  it  is  on  the  eve  or  marvelous  growth  that  will  bring  to 
it  a  teeming  population  and  great  wealth. 

CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Chaves  County  borders  on  the  Texas  line  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  Territory,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guadalupe  County,  on 
the  west  by  Lincoln  and  Otero  counties,  and  on  the  south  by  Eddy 
County,  it  has  a  population  of  over  6,000  and  covers  an  area  of  11,500 
square  miles.  The  open-range  live-stock  interests  were  originally  the 
mainstay  of  the  county,  and  continue  to-day  among  the  most  important 
in  point  of  tax  paying  ability,  but  a  fresh  glory  has  come  to  that 
region  of  the  Pecos  Valley  in  late  years  in  her  great  alfalfa  and  fruit 
fai-ms,  her  splendidly  stocked  Hereford  and  shorthorn  breeding 
ranches,  her  growing  sheep  and  wool  interests,  and  her  wonderful 
system  of  artesian  wells,  unexcelled  by  any  section  of  country  in  the 
entire  West,  if  not  in  the  whole  Union.  There  are  no  mines  in  Chaves 
County;  it  is  essentially  a  farming,  fruit-growing,  and  pastoi-al  region. 
The  greater  part  of  this  large  area  is  grazing  land,  pure  and  simple, 
excellent  grass  lands  which  sustain  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  the 
year  round  and  which  with  the  further  development  of  water,  that  is 
(juite  practicable,  will  sustain  even  more.  A  great  deal  of  range  area 
is  hela  by  cattle  owners  who  have  title,  in  many  instances,  to  land  on 
which  are  found  springs  and  lakes,  or  on  which  they  have  dug  or  bored 
wells  and  put  up  winoraills  and,  owning  these  improvements,  are  able 
to  control  in  a  manner  the  range  contiguous.  But  there  are  large 
areas  of  grass  lands  on  which  no  water  is  found  during  a  very  dry 
season,  and  it  is  in  such  localities  that  the  development  of  water  is 
most  important,  since  without  water  the  range,  although  covered  with 
the  best  of  feed,  is  practically  well-nigh  valueless.  To  this  matter,  the 
finding  of  a  water  supply,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted 
at  a  heavy  expense  in  some  cases.  Large  well-boring  machines  worked 
by  gasoline  engines  are  being  used,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on, 
slowly  but  surely,  by  men  of  means  who  understand  the  importance 
of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

WATER  SUPPLY, 

The  irrigation  systems  of  Chaves  County  at  present  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  from  three  sources:  First.  The  immense  springs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Roswell,  fed  by  subterranean  streams  of  artesian  origin. 
From  these,  five  beautiful,  limpid  streams  of  water  flow,  known  as 
the  North  Berrendo,  Middle  Berrendo,  South  Berrendo,  North  Spring 
River,  and  South  SpVing  River.  These  springs  are  the  fishing  grounds 
where  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  find  rare  sport  catching^  black  bass, 
that  are  abundant.  Second.  The  large  number  of  artesian  wells,  for 
which  this  localit\"  is  becoming  famous.  Third.  The  flood  waters 
from  the  great  watershed  of  the  White  Mountain  region,  which 
extends  for  nearly  100  miles  west  of  Roswell.  The  most  of  this  supply 
goes  to  waste  for  want  of  storage  reservoirs,  which  some  day  in  the 
near  future  will  be  built,  and  those  flood  waters  will  then  be  used  to 
make  productive  from  1,00(K()00  to  l,500,0i)0  acres  of  rich,  fertile  land 
which  now  produce  only  grama  grass  for  pasturage.  Plans  for  the 
building  of  these  reservoirs  have  been  under  consideration  for  some 
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years  and  need  only  brains,  energy,  and  capital  to  carry  them  into 
effect  and  practical  operation. 

At  Roswell  begins  the  great  canal  irrigation  system  of  the  Pecos 
Valley,  a  system  which  already  represents  millions  of  dollars  in  invest- 
ment and  which  has  demonstrated  a  production  of  fruits,  fomge, 
grains,  melons,  and  vegetables,  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  unsur- 
passed anywhere.  To  this  general  canal  irrigation  the  Roswell  region 
adds  an  especial  and  ever-growing  irrigation  area  through  the  medium 
of  artesian  wells.  Nearly  every  ranchman  of  the  Roswell  region  now 
has  an  artesian  well  with  an  attached  system  of  water-storage  irrigation 
reservoirs. 

BOSWELL. 

Roswell,  situated  in  the  commercial,  linear,  and.  geographical  center 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad  system,  is  the  se^t  of  Chaves  County, 
located  near  the  confluence  of  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Pecos  and 
Hondo  rivers,  the  supply  and  shipping  point  of  an  immense  range 
area  for  both  cattle  and  sheep,  surrounded  by  fertile  lands  and  exhaust- 
less  irrigation  resources,  including  both  the  canal  and  the  artesian 
well;  the  scene  of  the  general  machine  shops  of  the-Pecos  Valley  Rail- 
road system,  and  also  a  passenger  and  freight  division.  Roswell  is 
dail\'  adding  to  its  record  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  prosperous 
business  centers  of  New  Mexico. 

The  city  has  largely  increased  both  its  business  and  residence  popu- 
lation since  the  completion  of  the  Pecos  Railroad  system  to  its  northern 
and  eastern  connections  at  Amarilla,  and  now,  with  a  present  popula- 
tion of  over  3,000,  bids  fair  to  count  within  the  next  two  years  5,000 
people,  especially  since  it  is  asserted  that  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad  is 
to  be  extended  southwest  to  El  Paso  to  form  a  link  in  a  new  system 
of  roads  that  shall  link  the  Northern  Lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  city  is  replete  with  brick  business  blocks  and  residences;  is  the 
site  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  has  two  large  public  schools, 
three  newspapers,  substantial  banking  interests,  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious club,  an  ice  factory,  many  churches,  numerous  and  ever  being 
added  to  wholesale  and  retail  houses,  and  tributary  and  extensive 
stock  yards.  The  Roswell  climate  is  noted  for  its  healing  effect  on  all 
pulmonary  troubles,  and  every  succeeding  year  sees  added  an  influx 
of  healthseekers. 

THE  MILITARY    INSTITUTE. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  owned  and  supported  by  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  first  opened  for  students  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898.  It  is  located  in  Chaves  County,  just  beyond  the  cor- 
poration limits  of  the  town  of  Roswell,  but  within  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  court-house.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  find  a  better  location 
for  a  military  school.  The  school  buildings  are  3,700  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  best  altitude  obtainable,  and  for  solid  comfort  and  thoroughly 
modern  conveniences  are  in  keeping  with  the  natural  advantages. 
Few  of  the  Eastern  boarding  schools  are  so  snugly  built  or  so  well 
furnished. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  fixtures  and  furniture  somewhat 
(exceeds  $iO,000.  The  institute  barracks  are  of  brick  trimmed  with 
red  sandstone,  three  stories,  with  grav  stone  basement,  the  four  floors 
lighted  with  gas,  heated  by  steam,  with  hot  and  cold  water  on  every 
floor,  perfect  fire  apparatus  throughout  the  building,  lavatories,  baths, 
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modern  water-closets,  and  a  complete  system  of  waterworks  and 
sewerage.  The  regents  during  1899  built  and  furnished,  in  addition, 
an  excellent  ten-room  dormitory  and  a  five-room  residence.  In  the 
summer  of  1900  they  erected  a  large  building  for  eymnasium  pur- 
poses, which,  on  account  of  pressure  for  accommo^tions,  was  par- 
titioned off  and  used  as  a  dormitory.  As  soon  as  the  new  buildmgs 
provided  for  under  the  act  of  the  thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly 
can  be  erected,  this  building  will  revert  to  its  original  purpose. 

The  school  rooms  and  section  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  and  are 
furnished  with  best  adjustable  chairdesks  and  folding  seats. 

The  furnishings  of  the  cadets'  bedrooms  are  substantial  and  well 
adapted  to  their  needs.  Each  student  has  a  first-class  iron  bedstead 
and  mattress;  each  room  two  beds,  a  table,  chairs,  washstand,  etc. 
There  are  no  large  dormitories  where  several  dozen  sleep  and  live 
together;  two  students  are  put  into  a  room.  There  are  thirty  bed- 
rooms in  the  main  building,  ten  in  the  gymnasium  building,  ten  in  the 
larger  cottage,  and  five  in  the  residence  proper. 

Besides  tne  bari-acks  and  residence  buildings  within  the  10-acre 
inclosure  are  the  power  house,  gas  plant,  a  10,000-gallon  wat^r  tank, 
the  6-acre  parade  ground,  and  ample  space  for  exercise  and  recreation. 
The  grounds,  which  embrace  40  acres  of  level  land,  have  been  planted 
with  trees  and  set  in  Bennuda  grass. 

The  faculty  consists  of  five  vigorous  young  men,  all  graduates  of 
good  colleges  and  universities  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  In 
addition,  the  regents  have  selected  two  members  of  the  first  class  to 
act  as  assistant  instructors  in  military  tactics  and  in  the  preparatorv 
department.  The  institute  has  a  surgeon  regularly  employed  to  look 
after  the  health  of  the  cadets,  examine  them  carefully,  and  prescribe 
for  any  sickness. 

HAOERMAN. 

The  town  of  Hagerman,  laid  out  in  1893  by  the  Pecos  Valley  Town 
Company,  was  fittingly  named  in  honor  of  J.  J.  Hagerman,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  president  of  many  of  the  companies  operating  in  the 
Pecos  VaIle3^  It  is  situated  about  24  miles  southeast  of  Soswell, 
and  is  surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  the  choicest  agricul- 
tural, fruit,  and  grazing  land  in  the  country.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  400,  and  the  intelligence,  thrift,  and  morals  of  its  people  are 
plentifully  attested  by  fine  brick  business  houses,  attractive  and  com- 
modious homes,  excellent  schools  and  churches,  careful  observance  of 
approved  sanitary  principles,  and  general  air  of  neatness  and  good 
order. 

The  town  and  country  adjacent  have  been  settled  by  progressive 
and  energetic  people,  chiefly  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas, and  their  wisely  directed  efforts  have  already  transformed  the 
barren  waste  of  ten  years  ago  into  a  verital)le  garden  spot  that  blooms 
and  blossoms  like  a  rose.  The  magic  touch  ot  water  and  careful  cul- 
tivation have  achieved  wonders  here,  and  the  miracle  workers  have 
only  just  begun  operations.  The  magnificent  irrigation  system  con- 
structed b^  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Companv  extends 
from  a  point  4i  miles  due  east  of  Rosweli  30  miles  south,  and  irrigates 
the  fine  body  of  land  tributary  to  the  town  of  Hagerman.  The  water 
supply  thus  afforded  has  been  immensely  increased  by  the  development 
of  artesian  water  in  man}'  places. 
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Many  small  farms  are  plentifully  watered  from  these  never-failing 
wells,  and  much  of  the  supply  in  the  canals  is  conserved  for  use  on 
larffe  tracts  farther  down  the  valley.  The  value  of  these  wells  will  be 
understood  by  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  when  it  is  explained 
that  a  well  flowing  100  gallons  a  minute,  if  none  were  lost  by  seepage 
or  evaporation,  would  cover  78i  acres  to  a  depth  of  24  inches  in  a  year. 
Allowing  one-half  for  loss  by  evaporation  in  reservoirs  and  ditches,  a 
4(X)-gallon  well  will  then  furnish  24  inches  for'a  quarter  section  during 
the  3'ear.  Considering  that  20  inches  of  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  a  crop, 
even  when  much  of  it  comes  out  of  season  and  often  in  injurious  ex- 
cess, it  will  be  readily  understood  that  24  inches,  stored  in  I'eservoirs 
and  applied  only  when  needed,  is  ample.  This  is  not  theory.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  in  actual  practice  at  both  Roswell  and  Ha- 
german. 

PORTALES. 

The  town  of  Portales,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  has 

§rown  to  be  an  important  shipping  point  of  stock  since  the  Pecos  and 
lortheastern  Railway  has  been  extended  from  Roswell  to  Amarilla. 
It  has  a  number  of  prosperous  business  places,  a  modern  schoolhouse, 
and  about  300  inhabitants  who  are  progressive  in  every  respect. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  the  lower  Penasco  region, 
which  has  several  small  agricultural  settlements,  and  boasts  of  a  number 
of  fertile,  prosperous  farms  and  cattle  ranches. 

ARTESIAN    WELL  SYSTEM, 

One  of  the  many  great  factors  of  natural  development  of  the  Ros- 
well region  is  found  in  the  artesian  well  water  deposit.  This  artesian 
belt  comprises  an  already  known  and  proved  area  of  8  by  70  miles,  a 
length  and  breadth  which  is  certain  to  be  added  to  by  early  exploita- 
tion. This  area  now  counts  within  its  limits  75,000  acres  of  fertile, 
irrigable  soil,  and  will  eventually  increase  these  figures  to  125,000  or 
even  150,000  acres.  The  artesian  deposit  is  found  in  a  porous  sand- 
stone formation,  and  includes  what  are  locally  known  as  ''the  first 
and  second"  water  flows,  the  first  flow  being  reached  at  from  150  to 
200  feet,  with  a  total  well  cost  of  from  $200  to  $225.  The  second 
water  flow  is  tapped  at  about  250  feet,  the  wells  costing  from  $300  to 
$350  each.  The  wells  of  both  the  first  and  second  flows  are  exhaust- 
less,  showing  no  shrinkage  as  time  passes  from  their  original  water 
discharge. 

A  fair  average  of  the  many  wells  now  in  operation  in  the  Roswell 
artesian  belt  is  400  gallons  per  minute.  The  city  of  Roswell  itself  now 
has  80  of  these  wells,  one  of  which — the  railroad  well — has  a  flow  of 
2,500  gallons  per  minute.  A  second — the  Cap  Lee  well — discharges 
1,500  gallons  per  minute,  while  a  third,  located  in  the  grounds  of  the 
El  Capitan  Hotel,  pours  forth  1,200  gallons  every  sixtieth  portion  of 
an  houj*.  With  a  proper  system  of  storage  reservoirs  an  artesian  well 
here  will  afl'ord  ample  water  for  the  irrigation  of  160  acres.  The  wind- 
mill is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow  of  an 
artesian  well,  the  wind  power  doubling  and  trebling  the  rapidity  of 
the  water  discharge. 

A  large  number  of  wells  are  utilized  for  piping  water  into  dwellings 
and  business  houses,  the  strong  pressure  making  it  practicable.     A 
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recent  successful  experiment  b3'  a  citizen  of  Roswell  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  this  pressure  is  ample  to  operate  a  small  hydraulic  ram, 
costing  $20,  by  wnich  water  can  be  forced  into  a  lar^e  tank  30,  40,  50, 
or  more  feet  above  the  ground  and  furnish  stories  of  buildings.  The 
artesian  well  development  and  its  uses,  including  the  furnishing  of 
power  for  machinery,  is  in  its  infancy  here,  notwithstanding  the  satis- 
ractory  results  that  have  already  been  obtained,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  further  developments,  when  test  wells  shall  have  been 
drilled  to  much  greater  depths,  will  make  present  results  seem  small. 
A  project  is  under  consideration  by  an  incorporated  companv  of 
capitalists  to  build  large  storage  reservoirs  along  the  Rio  Hondo,  which 
rises  in  Lincoln  County  and  flows  eastward  into  the  Pecos  River.  This 
will  reclaim  a  large  area  of  almost  perfectly  level  and  fertile  land. 
The  commission  of  irrigation  of  New  Mexico  has  granted  the  projectors 
30,000  acres  to  be  reclaimed  by  them,  and  work  upon  this  enterprise  is 
to  begin  next  spring. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  Pecos  Valley,  of  which  the  Roswell  region  is  so  prominent  and 
prosperous  a  portion,  is  a  late  conspicuous  and  convincing  example  of 
the  ract  that  irrigation  cultivation  is  at  once  the  most  diversified  and 
remunerative  of  all  known  methods  of  farming.  The  harvest,  varied 
in  its  opportunities  and  croppage,  is  always  assured  with  a  maximum 
of  production  to  a  minimum  of  ground.  The  weather  clerk  is  an 
unheeded  agricultural  personality  and  rainfall  unknown  as  apotentiality. 

The  artesian  well  is  a  prominent  and  successful  source  of  supply  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  prolific  orchards  of  the  Roswell  region.  These 
orchards,  almost  entirely  apples,  now  cover  12,000  acres,  ranging  from 
an  acre  to  500  acres  in  extent,  the' latter  figure  being  that  of  the  great 
Hagemian  orchard,  five  miles  from  Roswell. 

Plums,  pears,  and  peaches — the  latter  when  planted  on  high  ground — 
also  attain  well-nigh  perfection.  The  Roswell  peach  in  particular  has 
added  fresh  fame  to  the  Pecos  Valley  during  the  past  year,  having 
been  sent  to  the  markets  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 
by  the  carload  in  cold-storage  cars,  and  won  the  highest  praise  from 
commission  men  and  the  public.  A  sample  lot  of  1,000  baskets  shipped 
by  way  of  experiment  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  declared  by  the  dealers 
there  the  finest  peaches  ever  offered  on  the  market.  They  commanded 
the  top  price,  of  course. 

THE  ROSWELL  MEIX)N. 

During  the  past  season  an  effort  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  place 
the  Roswell  cantaloupe  in  the  market  centers  of  the  centi*al  West  in 
competition  with  the  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  product,  and  the  experi- 
ment proved  a  most  pronounced  success,  these  melons  arriving  on  the 
market  ten  days  ahead  of  the  Rocky  Ford  melon,  and  being  in  flavor 
and  general  character  fully  the  equal  of  the  famous  Arkansas.  Valler 

Sroduction.  By  reason  of  its  new  direct  railway  connections  with 
[Kansas  City,  St.  I^uis,  and  Chicago,  and  the  fact  that  the  melons  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  ripen  sooner  than  the  Rocky  Ford  crop,  the  Roswell 
melon  industry'  promises  big  results  for  the  near  future.  Indeed, 
Chicago  commission  men  have  already  largely  interested  themselves  in 
the  business  of  melon  growling  at  Roswell,  and  arrangements  have 
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been  made  to  push  the  industry  for  the  season  of  1902.  A  melon- 
growers'  association  has  been  formed  and  some  300  acres  will  be  planted 
to  melons  next  season. 

The  croppage  of  Roswell  land  areas  includes  oats,  rye,  barley,  Milo 
maize,  maize,  sweet  alfalfa,  sorghum,  millet,  Kafir  corn,  wheat,  and 
Irish  potatoes,  onions,  celery,  and  a  varied  and.  sufficient  schedule  of 
minor  garden  vegetables.  Alfalfa  returns  four  crops  per  season,  with 
an  aggregate  yield  of  6  tons  per  acre. 

ALFALFA   AND  ORCHARDS. 

Alfalfa  is  the  leading  product,  and  stock  growing  and  fruit  raising 
are  fast  becoming  the  principal  industries.  A  more  vigorous,  healthy 
growth  than  is  seen  in  the  young  orchards  just  coming  into  bearing 
can  not  be  found  anywhere.  Apples,  prunes,  and  all  European  plums 
do  well.  A  few  small  vineyards,  consisting  mostly  of  the  raisin  varie- 
ties, are  doing  well,  and  a  readj^  market  is  found  at  from  4  to  6  cents 
per  pound. 

The  yield  in  a  good  average  year  of  alfalfa  is  7  tons  per  acre,  includ- 
ing four  cuttings  and  the  pasturage.  A  prosperous  alfalfa  farmer  of 
the  Pecos  Valley  estimates  that  the  aftermath  from  100  acres  after  the 
fourth  cutting  is  about  75  tons  and  that  the  value  of  this  afterfeed  as 
pasture  during  the  fall  and  the  winter  is  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  ranch,  including  the  cleaning  of  the  ditches, 
irrigation,  use  of  horses,  machinery,  interest,  taxes,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  The  cost  of  cutting,  stacking,  and  baling  and  load- 
ing on  the  cars  is  about  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton  under  favorable  circum- 
stance.s.  The  alfalfa  sells  anywhere  from  $12  to  $18  per  ton,  leaving 
a  neat  profit  per  acre. 

Market  gardening  has  been  found  extremely  profitable,  especially 
tomatoes,  which  grow  to  a  size  and  beauty  that  can  not  be  surpassed 
anywhere,  and  a  good  market  is  found  for  such  products  at  Texas 
points. 

The  raising  of  sugar  beets  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  will 
undoubtedly  at  no  distant  day  prove  one  of  the  ^reat  industries  of 
Chaves  Countv.  The  conditions  of  the  soil,  irrigation,  and  the  climate 
are  ideal  for  that  industry.  • 

CELERY   PRODCCriON. 

A  production  in  which  the  Pecos  Valley  is  gaining  special  distinc- 
tion is  its  celery.  It  is  an  industry  which  is  developing  rapidljr  and 
constantly  acquiring  new  markets.  The  most  extensive  production  of 
this  delicacy  ij3  near  Roswell,  on  the  Spring  Brook  celery  farm.  The 
farm  is  watered  by  a  great  spring  or  water  bubbling  from  mother 
earth,  which,  combined  with  the  continual  sunshine  peculiar  to  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil,  makes  a  combination 
for  growing  a  high  grade  of  celery  not  possessed  by  any  other  coun- 
t^J^  The  constant  sunshine,  which  blushes  the  apple,  crimsons  the 
cherry,  ripens  the  golden  grain,  colors  the  flowers,  and  flavors  the 
fruits  with  the  choicest  essence  of  nature's  brewing,  is  no  less  potent  in 
storing  up  those  essential  qualities  in  celery  that  raise  it  to  a  standard 
of  excellence  surpassed  by  none  and  equaled  bv  few  and  may  be  well 
said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  celery  tmde  as  gold  to  the  mone- 
tary 83^stem.     The  celery  raised  in  the  Pecos  Valley  is  pronounced  by 
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those  qualified  to  judge  superior  to  that  rai8ed  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  it  leads  all  competitors  in  ever3^  market 
it  has  reached  would  seem  to  verify  the  assertion,  particularly  when 
it  is  known  that  it  came  in  competition  with  the  product  of  t&e  most 
famous  celery  farms  in  the  whole  country.  The  soil  of  the  valley 
seems  to  possess  to  a  marked  degree  the  constituents  which  impart  to 
this  table  delicacy  the  peculiar  nutty  flavor  so  much  sought  after  by 
epicures.  The  Spring  Brook  farm  has  proven  a  full  success,  lK>th  in 
tne  production  of  the  vegetable  and  in  marketing  it  to  financial  advan- 
tage.    The  Roswell  Register  notes  this  fact  in  a  paragraph  which  says: 

W.  M.  Farmer  has  just  received  returns  from  his  last  shipment  of  celery.  The 
total  figures  show  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand,  he  shipi>ed  88,815 
pounds.  The  express  bill  on  this  was  1 1,389. 80.  The  gross  income  realized  at  the 
farm  for  the  crop  of  20  acres  was  over  $6,000. 

LIVE-STOCK   INTERESTS. 

Chaves  County  is  becoming  famed  for  the  breeding  of  the  highest 
strains  of  Hereford  and  shorthorn  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  and  is  now  being  spent  by  men  of  wealth  on  stock  farms  with 
extensive  alfalfa  pastures  for  raising  and  fattening  cattle.  One  of  the 
largest  undertakings  of  this  kind  is  being  developed  by  Mr.  Hagerman 
on  a  tract  of  15,000  acres  of  choice  land  which  no  owns  near  the  town 
of  Hagerman,  of  which  5,000  are  now  in  alfalfa.  He  expects  to  be  able 
to  fatten  here  and  turn  off  to  market  yearly  about  8,000  head  of  3"Oung 
beef  cattle. 

The  Slaughter  Hereford  Home  farm  has  now  1,200  head  of  superb 
Herefords,  the  males  including  the  celebrated  Ancient  Briton  and  the 
Duke  of  Bredwell,  the  latter  animal  costing  Mr.  Slaughter  $5,000. 

The  Littlefield  Cattle  Company  are  breeding  both  Hereford  and  short- 
horn stock  for  a  grading  of  their  immense  herd  of  60,000  head  of  open- 
range  cattle,  whue  the  Milne- Bush  people  have  made  a  bovine  ten- 
strike  in  crossing  the  highest  class  Hereford  males  with  shorthorn 
females  of  same  grade. 

Chaves  County  will  soon  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
successful  Hereford  breeding  grounds  in  the  United  States.  The 
pioneers  in  the  indusj^ry  here  are  men  of  ample  means  who  have  '^set 
their  mark  high"  and  whose  dictionary  does  not  contain  the  word 
"fail."  Their  friendly  emulation  and  that  of  others  to  follow  will 
result  in  a  few  years  in  placing  Chaves  County  in  the  front  rank 
of  fine  white-face  breeding  centers.  The  breeders  of  Herefords  at 
present  are  devoting  their  attention  largely  to  the  raising  of  young 
bulls.  The  home  demand — the  range-cattle  owners — has  so  far  taken 
all  that  could  be  raised.  Inquiries  are  being  made  by  lar^e  cattle 
owners  from  Mexico  for  young  bulls  with  which  to  improve  their  herds, 
and  the}^  will  be  good  customers.  Meanwhile  the  old  "'stand-by," 
the  shorthorn,  is  not  being  neglected.  There  are  three  herds  of  iOO 
to  500  each,  two  of  which  are  being  bred  straight,  while  the  other, 
some  500  Durham  cows,  are  being  crossed  with  Hereford  bulls.  These 
herds  are  also  owned  b}^  men  w-no  are  able  to  breed  the  best  and  will 
do  so.  The  result  will  be  watched  with  interest.  For  the  breeding 
of  both  Herefords  and  shorthorns  in  the  arid  regions  the  alfalfa  farm 
is  a  necessity,  and  as  that  wonderful  forage  crop  can  not  be  raised  suc- 
cessfully without  irrigation,  Chaves  County,  with  its  abundant  water, 
possesses  advantages  superior  to  an}'  other  portion  of  the  Southwest. 
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Another  important  industry  comprises  the  raising  and  fattening  of 
hogs  on  alfalfa,  in  which  line  a  splendid  business  has  been  built  up, 
the  swine  thus  fattened  going  chiefly  to  the  Eiinsas  Cit}"  market. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  cattle  in  Chaves  County  for  the  year 
1900  was  $1,000,000,  while  the  actual  value  is  about  $4,000,000.  The 
Hew  Mexico  sheep  sanitary  board  fixes  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
county  at  250,000.  The  county  sends  to  market  annually  probably 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool  and  500  carloads  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  lower  Penasco  and  the  Portales  sections  of  Chaves  County  are 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  open  range  stock  country  and  constitute 
important  factors  in  the  general  business  of  the  county. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  six  precincts  of  Chaves  County  according  to 
the  census  is  as  follows:  Roswell,  3,057;  South  Spring  River,  420;  Cedar 
Canyon,  183;  Hagerman,  426;  Lower  Penasco,  384;  Portales,  353. 

According  to  the  census  only  304  of  the  population  of  Chaves 
County  are  foreign  born;  66  are  negroes,  and  721  have  one  or  both 
parents  foreign  born.  Of  the  native  white  people  of  voting  age,  only 
95  are  illiterate,  a  remarkably  sinall  percentage. 

The  assessment  of  Chaves  County  for  1901  is  $2,675,900,  the  highest 
per  capita  of  any  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  showing  the  greatest 
mcrease  of  any  county  since  1900.  The  census  credits  Chaves  County 
with  29  industrial  establishments,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $105,475, 
giving  employment  to  168  men,  and  producing  annually  $317,121. 

There  are  6,949,485  acres  of  public  land  subject  to  entry  under  the 
United  States  land  laws  in  Chaves  County,  a  domain  over  10,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  or  considerably  larger  than  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

FARMING   BY    IRRIGATION. 

Farming  by  irrigation  offers  to  the  intelligent  man  the  easiest 
avenue  to  independent  living.  He  need  not  bend  the  suppliant  knee 
to  the  passing  cloud  to  open  its  treasure  house  that  his  crop  may 
drink  the  life-giving  shower,  but  simply  opens  the  valve  to  his  arte- 
sian well,  or  lifts  the  headgate  in  the  canal,  and  from  nature's  great 
reservoir  comes  the  liquid  balm  to  appease  the  hot  breath  of  the  arid 
desert  and  carry  life  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Not  a  "nickel-in- 
the-slot  machine"  precisely  is  the  ai-tesian  well,  but  an  instrument 
entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  man,  dispensing  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  annoyances  of  ordinary  irrigation  from  running  streams. 
For  instance,  you  need  not  clean  your  ditch  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
nor  build  up  your  dam  after  heavy  floods,  nor  do  you  propagate  a 
thousand  varieties  of  obnoxious  weeds  that  grow  along  the  streams. 

It  is  genemlly  conceded  that  he  who  attempts  to  farm  by  the  old 
slipshod  method  simply  mortgages  his  year's  labor  for  supplies  and 
owes  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

SOME  FARM   PROFITS. 

The  modern  intelligent  farmer  will  measure  his  resources — water, 
l^hor,  and  general  environments — with  as  much  care  as  a  bank  account- 
ant would  give  to  his  books,  and  will  attain  results  consistent  with  his 
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management  and  care.  The  artesian  well  aflFords  ideal  conditions  for 
home  making  and  intensive  fanning,  as  it  enables  one  to  dispense  the 
exact  amount  of  water  necessary  for  growing  crops  and  at  precisely 
the  right  moment. 

Attach  to  the  well  a  water  motor  and  you  obtain  power  sufficient  to 
run  all  light  machinery,  such  as  churns,  sewing  machines,  and  even  a 
small  sawmill,  all  of  which  relieves  the  burden  of  labor  on  the  gentle 
housewife  and  plants  roses  on  the  erstwhile  pallid  cheeks. 

The  reservoir  in  which  you  store  water  for  irrigation  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  all  the  fish  necessar}^  for  family  use,  while  geese  and 
ducks  in  limitless  numbers  may  be  raised  on  its  placid  surface,  adding 
charm  and  beauty  to  the  felicitous  home. 

In  order  to  equip  a  farm  successfully  in  the  Pecos  Valley  one  must 
have  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
will  cost  $1,600,  and  an  artesian  well  and  an  acre  reservoir  with  which 
to  irrigate  will  cost  $1,000  more. 

The  cost  of  dwelling  and  outhouses  is  altogether  a  matter  of  circum- 
stances and  may  be  estimated  at  $800  to  $2,000,  and  a  wagon,  imple- 
ments, and  work  stock  will  add  $500. 

THB   MODEL   160. 

With  80  acres  in  alfalfa,  40  in  apples,  and  the  remaining  40  acres 
cultivated  in  cantaloupes,  celery,  and  home  garden,  any  intelligent 
farmer  can  live  independently  and  grow  a  good  bank  account. 

Forty  acres  of  alfalfa  will  yield  150  tons  of  hay,  worth  $1,800;  40 
acres  of  apples  will  sell  for  $2,000  to  $3,000  from  mature  trees;  while 
cantaloupes  and  celery  will  give  a  net  income  of  $4,000  per  annum. 
Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  cantaloupes  at  this  time  are  yielding 
to  the  grower  a  net  profit  of  $300  to  $500  per  acre. 

For  successfully  raising  the  higher  grades  of  live  stock  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  man  should  have  an  irrigated  farm  in  order  to  raise 
winter  feed  as  well  as  for  pasture. 

The  Pecos  Valley  offers  a  boundless  area  of  fertile  soil,  with  cloud- 
less skies  overhead,  while  underneath  is  nature's  inexhaustible  reser- 
vation of  water  awaiting  the  manipulation  of  machinery  in  the  hands 
of  man  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 

DONNA   ANA   COUNTY. 

Donna  Ana  Count}"  has  for  its  south  hne  both  the  Mexican  boundarj' 
and  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas,  and  is  situated  between 
Luna  and  Sierra  counties  on  the  west,  Otero  County  and  Texas  on  the 
east,  while  Sierra  and  Socorro  counties  adjoin  it  on  the  north.  It  con- 
tains 2,395,880  acres,  and  is  a  county  almost  unrivaled  in  the  variety  of 
its  natural  resources.  The  census  of  1900  gives  it  a  population  of 
10,187.  It  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  (jrande,  which 
flows  through  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  carrymg  water  enough,  if  properly  stored  and  distributed,  to 
make  it  a  world-renowned  granary  and  vineland.  The  Rio  Grande 
valley  throughout  the  county  has  an  average  width  of  7  miles.  At  its 
northwest  boundary  are  the  Goodsight,  Magdalena,  Sierra,  and  Caballo 
ranges,  protecting  it  on  the  west  and  nortn,  while  the  Sierra  Oscura, 
San  Ancfreas,  and  Organ  mountains  pass  through  its  eastern  portion  in 
a  grand  and  beautiful  series  of  peaks  and  abounding  in  mineral  riches. 
The  lights  and  shades  of  valley  and  plain,  the  rich  verdure,  the  fields 
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of  waving"  gmin  and  alfalfa,  the  luscious  fruits  of  orchard  and  vine- 
yard, beautiful  to  behold  in  the  ever-present  sunshine,  are  inspiring 
indeed,  and  no  man  can  view  them  and  take  note  of  the  truly  diversi- 
fied character  of  the  resources  that  abound  without  concluding  that 
there  is  as  yet  a  country  truly  undiscovered. 

THE  MESILLA  VALLEY. 

The  best  known  region  of  Donna  Ana  County  is  that  portion  known 
as  the  Mesilta  Valley.     The  valley  lies  at  an  altitude  of  3,800  feet  above 
8ea  level,  just  a  happy  medium,  conducive  to  health,  and  is  altogether 
about  300  square  miles  in  extent,  but  a  portion  of  which  is  at  present 
irrigable  and  under  cultivation.     The  widest  scope  of  cultivation  is 
surrounding  the  sister  towns  of  Las  Ouces,  Mesilla,  and  Mesilla  Park, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles.     This  part  of  the  valley 
L;  from  7  to  10  miles  in  width,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Organ 
Mountains,  on  the  west  by  low  hills,  while  to  the  north  and  south 
stretches  the  fertile  valley.     The  soil  of  the  valley  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity.    Here  orchards  come  into  bearing  the  secona  year  after  planting, 
and  saplings  develop  into  spreading  trees  with  almost  magic  rapidity. 
The  Mesilla  Valley  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  the  advent  of  the  people  from  the  States,  which 
was  conteniporaneous  with  the  completion  here  of  the  Atchison,  topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  1881,  marked  the  date  of  orchard  planting 
and  agricultural  and  general  material  development,  and  the  beautiful 
valley  has  become  very  appropriately  known  as  the  "Garden  spot  of 
New  Mexico."    The  fruits  grown  in  this  valley,  especially  its  grapes 
and  peaches,  have  become  famous  in  all  the  great  markets  of  the 
Union,  and  command  from  the  '^ fancy  trade"  the  highest  market 
prices.     Its  peaches  are  simply  unexcelled  in  size  and  quality,  and 
every  variety  of  grape  is  successfully  grown  here,  including  all  sorts 
of  raisin   grapes.     Grapes  and  peaches,  however,   while  the  most 
extensively  grown  for  market  purposes,  are  not  all  the  valle}'^  produces 
by  any  means.     Pears,  apples,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  almonds, 
pcans,  English  walnuts,  and  all  semitropical  fruits  are  grown  here 
in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance,  and  alfalfa,  corn,  wheat, 
Kaffir  com,  oats,  and  other  grains  are  extensively  grown.     The  wines 
and  brandies  made  here  find  ready  sale  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  Eastern  cities.     The  shipment  of  flowers  from  Mesilla  Park  and 
from  Las  Ouces  is  a  new  and  promising  industry. 

WATER  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Some  idea  of  existing  irrigation  facilities  may  be  had  by  commencing 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  and  moving  south.  There  are  about 
•^,000  acres  under  the  Loraa  Parda  ditch,  about  3,000  acres  under  the 
Colorado  ditch,  about  5,000  acres  under  the  Lascruces  ditch,  about 
7,000  acres  under  the  Mesilla  ditch,  and  about  1,000  acres  under  four 
other  ditches  still  farther  south,  making  a  total  area  under  ditch  of 
35,0(K)  acres,  although  at  present  only  about  two-thirds  of  this  land  is 
under  cultivation. 

The  present  system  of  irrigation  will  at  no  distant  day  be  supple- 
ttiented  by  a  more  modern  system.  A  company  of  capitalists  a  few 
years  ago  commenced  the  preliminary  work  for  a  dam  across  the  Rio 
Gi-ande  at  a  point  70  miles  above  Las  Cruces,  known  as  the  Elephant 
Butte  site,  for  the  purpose  of  backing  up  the  waters  of  th^  stream 
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into  a  great  storage  reservoir,  where  water  for  the  reclamation  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  valley  and  mesa  land  along  the  Rio  Grande 
would  be  conserved  and  made  available  during  the  dry  months. 
Considerable  money  had  been  expended  on  the  enterprise  when  the 
company  was  restrained  from  proceeding  further  on  the  ground  that 
the  completion  of  the  dam  would  affect  tne  navigabilit\^  of  the  river 
several  nundred  miles  down  stream.  It  is  needless  to  saj'  that  this 
ground  was  not  tenable — in  fact,  was  preposterous — and  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  many  months  before  work  on  the  dam  wmU  be  resumed. 
In  view  of  this,  many  people  have  filed  upon  desert  land  claims  lying 
on  the  beautiful  mesa  oetween  the  valley  and  the  mountains.  Here 
are  homes  for  the  taking. 

As  ''water  is  king"  in  the  valley,  a  goodly  number  of  ranchers  and 
farmers  are  now  emplo3ring  systematic  methods  of  developing  it  by 
artesian  wells  and  windmills. 

Cultivated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Cruees,  with  water  right,  may 
be  purchased  for  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  This  latter  figure  embraces 
lands  of  unexcelled  productiveness,  such  as  fields  of  alfalfa,  ti^acts  set 
to  young  fruit  trees,  and  grain  lands  on  which  two  crops  a  year — one 
of  wheat  and  one  of  corn — may  be  grown.  Considering  the  profits 
that  irrigated  land  in  this  vallev  yield  annually,  it  is  easily  worth  $1(H> 
to  $200  per  acre,  and  will  undloubtedly  reach  a  much  higher  figure 
than  at  present  at  no  distant  day.  Of  the  land  actuall}"  under  cul- 
tivation about  one-third  is  this'  j-ear  sown  to  wheat,  one-third  is 
planted  to  alfalfa,  and  the  remaining  one-third  is  devoted  to  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  lands  of  the  county-  yield  an 
average  of  from  35  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Some  claim  to 
have  raised  as  much  as  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  annual  wheat 
crop  of  the  county  in  round  numbers  is  about  100,000  bushels,  of 
which  about  75,000  bushels  are  made  into  flour  by  the  mills  of  the 
countj^  and  the  rest  is  shipped  to  San  Marcial,  Socorro,  Albuquerque, 
and  Belen. 

FLOURING   MILLS. 

There  are  six  flouring  mills  in  Dona  Ana  County,  with  a  total 
capacitv  of  about  290  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The  first  is  situated  at 
Loma  tarda,  owners  Hopkins  &  Morgan,  a  burr  mill,  water  power, 
capacity  about  40  barrels.     The  second  is  at  Hatch,  owner  L.  Clapp, 

5 art  roller  and  part  burr,  steam  power,  and  capacity  about  50  barrels, 
'he  third  is  at  Las  Cruees,  ow^ner  B.  Lucero,  a  modern  roller  mill, 
both  steam  and  water  power,  capacity  60  barrels.  Also  at  Lascruces 
is  the  Martin  Lohman  mill,  a  modern  roller  mill,  steam  power,  capacity 
40  barrels.  This  mill  has  been  in  constant  operation  for  the  past  live 
years,  the  last  three  years  running  day  and  night.  At  Chamberino  is 
a  mill  owned  by  E.  L.  Oliver,  a  burr  mill,  both  steam  and  water  jiower, 
capacity  about  40  barrels.  Also  one  at  Anthony,  owners  Miller  & 
Shumacher,  a  modern  roller  mill,  steam  power,  capacity  60  barrels. 
The  w-heat  raised  in  Dona  Ana  Countv  and  the  flour  produced  by  it^^ 
roller  mills  is  equal  to  the  best  on  eartn. 

ORCHARDS   AND   VINEYARDS. 

A  glimpse  at  one  or  two  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  about  Las- 
cruces may  serve   to  interest  and  enlighten  the  reader  who  seek 
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information  concerning  horticulture  in  this  part  of  New  Mexico.  The 
home  ranch  of  William  Dessauer,  with  its  spacious  apartments  and 
broad  veranda,  the  surroundings  of  beautiful  shade  trees,  flowers,  and 
tropical  plants,  bespeak  refinement  and  hospitality.  His  much  con- 
sists of  40  acres,  25  of  which  are  in  alfalfa,  12  are  in  vineyard,  and  the 
remainder  in  stmwberries  and  other  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  are  8,000  vines  in  the  vineyard,  comprising  Black  Hamburg, 
Tokay,  Seedless  Sultana  (a  fine  raisin  grape),  and  Zinfandel. 

Mr.  Dessauer  finds  a  ready  market  for  his  grapas,  and  the  past  year 
received  an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound  for  nis  entire  crop.  Grapes 
yield  in  this  valley  about  10  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  there  are  from 
YOO  to  800  vines  to  the  acre,  so  Dessauer's  12  acres  of  8,000  vines  would 
give  him  a  ver}^  fair  income  had  he  not  other  fruits  nor  an  alfalfa  crop 
of  over  100  tons  annually  to  add  to  it. 

The  Flor  de  Valle  fami  is  another  *' beauty  spot"  near  Las  Cruces. 
On  this  place  are  100  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  90  acres  are  devoted  to 
orchards,  vineyard,  grain,  and  vegetables.  The  vines  number  9,000, 
comprising  many  choice  varieties,  and  in  the  orchard  of  1,200  trees 
are  to  be  seen  growing  excellent  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and 
almonds. 

The  Woodland  orchard,  owned  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Caldwell,  is  12  years 
old,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  Mesilla  Valley. 
There  are  106  acres  in  fruit  trees  and  vines,  the  greater  part  of  the 
acreage  being  in  peaches.  There  are  8,000  peach  trees,  1,000  pear, 
1,200  apple,  a  large  number  of  Japanese  persimmons,  several  varieties 
of  plums,  prunes,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  and  a  vineyard  comprising 
the  finest  varieties.  Nearly  20,000  boxes  and  over  5,500  baskets  of 
fruit,  mostly  peaches  (prize  peaches  they  were,  too),  were  shipped  last 
year,  bringing  the  highest  market  prices.  The  average  price  realized 
was  65  cents  per  box,  and  the  net  total  proceeds  from  the  orchard  was 
close  to  $12,000  for  the  season.  With  the  aid  of  evaporators  and  other 
facilities  for  utilizing  culled  fruit,  the  profits  from  the  season's  crop 
might  have  been  greatly  augmented.  The  Woodland  orchard  is  located 
near  the  town  of  Mesilla,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  are  several 
extensive  orchards,  among  them  being  the  Casad  orchard,  the  Bull 
orchard,  and  others. 

ALFALFA — *'a   GOOD  THING." 

Probably  8,000  acres  of  cultivated  lands  are  planted  to  alfalfa.  It 
thrives  well  and  yields  good  returns.  It  is  cut  from  three  to  four  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  times  per  season,  and  the  annual  yield  per 
acre  is  from  3^  to  5  tons,  and  in  exceptional  cases  as  much  as  7  tons 
per  acre  are  produced  in  one  season.  The  annual  alfalfa  crop  of 
the  county  is  about  7,500  tons.  Part  of  this  is  fed  to  stock  at  home 
and  the  rest  is  shipped  to  El  Paso,  Silver  City,  Deming,  Pinos  Altos, 
and  other  Territorial  mining  camps.  A  good  deal  goes  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia. Last  year  50  or  60  carloads  of  alfalfa  were  shipped  from  Las 
Cruces  to  CaliJornia-  It  cost  $1.50  per  ton  to  cut,  bale,  and  to  place 
alfalfa  f .  o.  b.  at  Las  Cruces  from  these  near-by  ranches.  Owing  to 
the  high  prices,  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  ship  the  product 
than  to  feed  it  at  home.  The  fattening  of  stock  on  alfalfa,  however, 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  important  industries  of  the  county  in 
time. 
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LAS  CRUCE8,  THE  COUNTY  SEAT. 

Lascruces,  the  county  seat  of  Dona  Ana  C!ounty,  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  valley,  is  about  40  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  census,  of  2,906,  it  being  the  sixth  city  in 
population  in  the  Territory.  It  is  a  picturesque  town,  the  main  portion 
bemg  of  typical  Mexican  cast,  yet  substantially  modern  brick  busines-s, 
resioence,  and  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  mark  the  gradual 
establishment  of  a  progressive  order  of  things  which  promises  in  the 
next  few  years  to  shape  and  remodel  the  place  after  up-to-date  ideas. 
The  features  which  at  first  impress  the  visitor  the  most  favorably  are 
the  big  shade  trees  that  line  the  streets;  the  beautiful  public  park, 
with  its  Japanese  umbrella  trees,  vine-clad  pavilion,  yucca  palms,  and 
wonderful  centur\^  plants;  the  homelike  homes,  and  the  surrounding 
landscape  of  trees,  vines,  and  green  fields — all  bespeaking  peace  and 
plenty.  Here  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  is  reauced  to  the  mini- 
mum, for  nearly  every  resident  raises  his  own  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
has  his  own  cow  and  chickens,  and  man}-  also  produce  what  honey,  as 
well  as  almost  every  other  needful  thing,  he  consumes.  Among  the 
institutions  of  the  place  are  two  flouring  mills,  a  large  canning  fac- 
tory, excellent  hotels,  a  bank«  a  first-class  sanitarium,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  a  monthly  publication  by  the  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  a  well-managed  public-school 
system,  Loretto  Academy  for  young  ladies,  United  States  land  office, 
long-distance  telephone  system,  substantial  church  edifices,  and  flour- 
ishing religious  organizations. 

Las  Cruces  is  the  supply  point  for  the  entire  Mesilla  Valley,  as  well 
as  for  the  mining  districts  of  the  Organ  and  San  Andreas  mountains, 
12  to  30  miles  to  the  east.  Its  suburb,  Mesilla  Park,  with  1,274 
inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 


A  THRIVING    INDUSTRY. 


One  of  the  large  and  growing  industries  of  Las  Cruces  is  the  can- 
ning factory  owned  and  operated  by  Theodore  Rouault.  Six  years 
ago  Mr.  Rouault  started  in  the  canning  business.  The  first  year  he 
put  up  250  cases  of  tomatoes  and  fruits,  barely  enough  to  make  half  a 
car  load.  The  second^ year  he  canned  500  cases.  The  third  year  he 
canned  3,000  cases,  and  thus  his  business  has  kept  on  growing  until 
last  year  it  required  65  cars  to  move  the  product  of  his  factory.  Of 
this  vast  product  there  were  from  20,000  to  25,000  cases  of  tomatoes; 
4,000  to  5,000  cases  of  chili;  1,200  to  1,500  cases  of  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes,  and  apples.  Mr.  Rouault  has  300  acres  in  tomatoes, 
and  he  raises  the  bulk  of  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which  he  cans. 
Asked  if  he  shipped  a  considerable  quantity  of  canned  goods  east,  Mr. 
Rouault  replied: 

No,  I  do  not  have  to  do  so.  I  have  a  ready  market  in  New  Mexico,  western 
Texas,  and  Arizona  for  the  product  of  my  cannery,  and,  indeed,  I  can  not  meet  the 
demand,  especially  for  canned  green  chili.  I  could  easily  mAl  this  year  double  the 
amount  of  this  ddicacy  I  shall  have  to  market.  The  greater  portion  of  my  goods 
find  a  market  right  here  in  New  Mexico. 

This  factory  has  a  capacity  of  ^24,000  cans  daily,  and  76  to  100  hands 
are  employed  in  the  canning  room. 

The  census  credits  Dona  Ana  County  with  26  industrial  establish^ 
ments,  with  a  capital  of  $137,056,  with  182  employees  earning  $121,38 1 
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per  year,  using  $662,204  worth  of  raw  material  per  year,  and  wliose 
annual  product  is  worth  $944,676. 

POINTS  OF  INTHREST. 

So  perfect  is  the  climate  hereabouts  that  there  are  few  days  in  the 
year  that  are  too  warm  or  too  cold  to  prevent  one  from  enjoying  him- 
self in  the  open  air.  Among  the  interesting  places  within  easy  drive 
of  Las  Cruces  are  the  old  town  of  Mesilla,  3  miles  away,  with  its 
surroundings  of  orchards  and  vineyards  hedged  with  Osage  orange; 
the  agricultural  college  and  college  farm,  3  miles  from  town,  and 
Mesilla  Park,  the  pretty  village  near  the  college.  Fifteen  miles  away, 
and  at  the  cool  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet,  is  Van  Patten's  mountain 
resort,  and  it  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  mining  camp  of  Organ. 

A  local  writer  has  this  to  say  of  the  climate  of  Mesilla  Valley: 

The  southern  portion  of  New  Mexico  has  been  pronounced  the  ideal  climate  for 
persons  8ufferin&:  from  lung,  asthmatic,  or  rheumatic  troubles,  and,  in  fact,  from  any 
disease  for  whicn  a  dry,  aseptic  atmosphere  is  the  perfect  panacea. 

'^The  Alameda"  is  a  ranch  resort  for  tourists  and  health  seekers, 
located  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Las  Cruces,  and  is  surrounded  by 
alfalfa  fields,  orchards,  and  grand  shade  trees,  and  has  its  own  Jersey 
cows,  chickens,  honey,  bees,  etc.  Mr.  Baker  is  the  manager,  and  the 
already  popular  resort  is,  under  his  progressive  management,  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity.  The  Alameda  caters  to  the  patronage  of  the 
people  who  wish  to  escape  the  humidity  or  the  severe  wintei*s  of  other 
portions  of  the  world  and  pass  the  winter  months  in  a  dry,  mild 
climate.     It  provides  all  the  comforts  of  a  home  at  reasonable  rates. 

OTHER  TOWNS. 

Other  settlements  in  the  county  are  Mesilla  Park,  Donna  Ana,  the 
former  count}^  seat,  La  Mesa,  Organ,  Rincon,  Cambray,  Chamberino, 
Leasburg,  Victorio,  and  Earlham,  whose  citizens  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  stock  i*aising.  The  county  has  about  150  miles  of 
railroad  communication  by  the  Santa  Fe  route  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
road.  They  start  from  El  Paso,  on  the  south  boundary,  and  the  former 
runs  north  to  Rincon,  and  thence  branches  southwest  to  Deming.  The 
Southern  Pacific  also  reaches  Deming,  thus  forming  the  base  of  a 
triangle. 

LIVE-STOCK   INTERESTS. 

The  county  has  about  3,000,000  acres  of  mountain  and  table-lands, 
which  are  devoted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  furnish  gmss  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  the  year  rouna.  Cattle  raising  receives  the  most  atten- 
tion, there  being  250,000  head  in  the  county.  The  number  of  sheep  is 
something  over  150,000,  and  these,  with  several  flocks  of  high-bred 
Angora  goats  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  Organ  and  San 
Andreas  mountains,  form  the  basis  of  a  flourishing  stock  industry. 
There  are  still  over  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  subject  to 
entr}'  under  the  United  States  land  laws. 

MINING   INDUSTRY. 

Of  recent  years  the  mining  industry  of  the  county  has  developed  into 
an  important  factor  of  business,  the  most  prominent  districts  being  at 
Organ,  15  miles  east  of  Las  Cruces,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Organ 
Mountain  Range,  at  Gold  Camp,  and  in  the  San  AndreasJtfountains. 
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Extensive  shipments  are  made  from  these  camps,  and  during  the  pres- 
ent year  two  100-ton  mills  are  being  erected.  The  Bennett-btephenson 
and  Modoc  mines  are  notable  lead-silver  producers,  and  the  Torpedo 
and  Excelsior  mines  are  equally  as  famous  as  copper  producers.  In 
the  Torpedo  the  ore  is  free  mining,  and  one  man  with  pick  and  shovel 
can  send  up  3  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  ore  as  it  comes  averages  13 
per  cent  copper,  though  in  places  it  runs  over  30  per  cent.  Another 
shaft  near  by,  which  is  down  about  40  feet,  has  tapped  a  vein  of  silver 
and  lead  ore  that  carries  over  300  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  Excelsior  mine  is  down  about  250  feet.  Its  output  yields  an  aver- 
age of  13  per  cent  copper. 

In  the  Gold  Camp,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Organs,  there  are  large 
bodies  of  low-^rade  sulphide  gold-bearing  ore.  There  are  a  ffood  many 
claims  in  the  district,  though  little  work  has  been  done  on  them.  The 
Mormon  and  Maggie  G.  groups  are  now  being  developed  and  are  ship- 
ping ore  to  the  El  Faso  smelter. 

In  the  San  Andreas  district  a  number  of  copper  and  lead  properties 
are  being  developed.  Capitalists  are  becoming  interested  here  and  are 
pushing  the  worfc  of  development. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE  AND   MECHANIC  ARTS. 

At  Mesilla  Park,  "the  promising  college  town  of  the  Territory," 
some  2i  miles  from  Las  Cruces,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  is  located  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  This  institution  is  endowed  liberally  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  receives  annual  appropriations  from  the  Ter- 
ritorial government.  It  is  well  equipped  in  alt  lines.  It  has  a  group 
of  modern  buildings,  six  in  number,  all  of  which  are  unusually  well 
equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  work 

Krosecuted.  In  the  main  building  is  housed  the  best  library  in  New 
[exico  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  Southwest.  The  faculty  of 
the  college  consists  of  some  30  instructors,  specialists  in  their  respec- 
tive lines,  and  most  of  them  graduates  from  the  leading  universities 
and  colleges  of  America  and  Europe.  The  enrollment  of  students  is 
over  200,  and  they  come  from  15  different  States  and  countries,  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  student  body  being  from  outside  the  locality  of  the 
institution  and  about  75  per  cent  from  the  Territoiy  of  New  Mexicx). 
The  college  work  is  aiTanged  in  various  courses,  four  of  which  are 
regular  college  courses,  equal  in  rank  to  those  provided  b}"  almost  any 
other  similar  institution  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Short  courses  are 
provided  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanics,  assaying,  and  sten- 
ography and  typewriting.  The  department  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing has  achieved  a  very  wide  reputation  for  its  work  in  training 
stenographers  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  The  college  has  the  finest 
shops  for  its  engineering  department  in  the  Territory;  has  a  farm  of 
200  acres,  most  of  which  is  under  ditch;  the  best  chemical  laboratories 
in  the  Southwest,  and  many  other  well-equipped  departments. 

Connected  with  the  college  is  the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station, 
an  institution  endowed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  existing  for 
the  purpose  of  making  practical  investigations  along  agricultural  and 
other  lines,  and  solving  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  ranchman,  and  fruit 
grower.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  this  experiment  station  is  not 
generally  realized,  nor  is  its  importance  to  the  horticultural  and  other 
interests  of  the  Territory.     The  station  has  demonstrated  the  superi- 
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ority  of  New  Mexico  sugar  beets,  as  grown  in  certain  localities  of  the 
Territory  over  an,y  other  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  doing  much  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  Territory,  and 
to  show  their  possibilities.  In  entomological,  chemical,  and  botanical, 
as  well  as  in  agricultural  and  horticultuml  lines,  results  of  the  sta- 
tion's work  so  far  obtained  are  of  remarkable  interest  and  value.  The 
fertilizing  value  of  the  Rio  Gninde,  which  deposits  annually  some 
♦29  worth  of  fertilizing  material  on  each  acre  of  land  it  irrigates,  is 
but  one  interesting  feature.  The  station  has  published  39  bulletins  of 
popular  and  scientific  interest;  any  of  which  are  sent  free  of  cost  to 
any  citizen  of  the  Territory  upon  request.  The  present  efforts  of  the 
station  are  devoted  to  work  with  soils,  irrigation,  orchard  management, 
tests  with  grasses  and  forage  crops,  and  the  extensive  sugar-beet  inves- 
tigations. 

Aniong  the  resources  of  Dona  Ana  County  must  be  mentioned  the 
phosphate  cave  near  Lava  station,  in  which  millions  of  bats  have  in 

Sast  ages  and  are  at  present  depositing  phosphate  that  is  in  great 
emand  for  the  omnge  groves  and  orchards  of  California  and  is  even 
shipped  as  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  be  used  there  as  a  fertilizer 
in  the  sugar-cane  fields. 

CENSUS  FiaURES. 

The  census  gives  Las  Cruces  a  population  of  2,906  and  its  suburbs 
of  Mesilla  and  Mesilla  Park  1,274:  people.  Dona  Ana,  the  former 
capital  of  the  county,  has  748  inhabitants.  Then  come  the  following 
precincts  in  order  according  to  population:  Colorado  740,  Anthony 
089,  San  Ysidro  665,  Chamberino  597,  Bosque  Seco  669,  La  Mesa  498, 
San  Miguel  448,  Santa  Teresa  413,  Rincon  276,  Organ  259,  San  Augus- 
tine 96. 

EDDY  COUNTY. 

Eddy  County  may  properl}''  be  said  to  comprise  the  garden  spot  of 
the  great  Pecos  Valley,  which  extends  north  and  south  some  120  miles 
and  east  and  west,  between  the  foothills,  anywhere  from  6  to  30  miles. 
Much  has  been  written  of  this  section,  but  facets  are  w^hat  health  seekers 
and  investors  want  in  these  days  of  steel  and  iron.  People  have  ceased 
spending  their  money  on  suppositions. 

Now,  as  to  the  facts  of  this  Pecos  River  country,  otherwise  Eddy 
County.  It  can  be  said  that  its  altitude,  its  dry  and  benign  climate, 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  humidity,  offers  to  the  invalid  a  guaranty 
for  renewed  health  that  can  not  be  found  elsewhere  on  this  continent. 
The  altitude  is  3,025  feet  above  sea  level,  and  such  impediments  to 
health  as  fogs  or  mists  are  entirely  unknown  here.  In  common  with 
other  sections  of  tlie  arid  region  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Pecos  Val- 
le}'  district,  otherwise  Eddy  County,  possesses  in  its  mild  and  benign 
atmosphere  the  attributes  that  will  cure  any  case  of  lung  cojnphiint, 
or  asthma,  or  throat  disease,  but  if  the  afflicted  will  let  go  their  hold 
in  time  on  their  home  associations  and  visit  this  country,  they  can  not 
^ut  b^  benefited. 

The  average  winter  temperature  is  65^  above,  and  in  summer  the 
average  is  below  80^\  This  is  year  in  and  year  out,  with  very  little 
variation.  The  nights  are  cool,  sometimes  too  cool  for  summer,  and 
the  song  of  the  mosquito  is  so  seldom  heard  in  this  pleasant  valley  that 
one  almost  fails  to  recognize  its  melody. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  have  come  into  this  valky  from  noted 
health  resorts,  these  $10-a-day  places,  and  having  partially  recovered 
^  after  a  short  sojourn,  left  here  and  died,  whereas  a  few  more  months 
would  have  made  a  definite  and  decided  cure. 

IRRIGATION    FACILITIES. 

Aside  from  the  claims  of  Eddy  County  as  a  health  resoit,  it  can 
boast  to-day  of  having  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  largest  bodies  of  stor- 
age water  for  irrigation  puiposes  of  any  section  in  the  arid  region 
of  the  United  States.  Tnese  are  two  lakes.  One  is  known  as  the 
''McMillan  Lake,''  some  18  miles  north  of  Carlsbad,  and  the  other  is 
known  as  "'Lake  Avalon,"  6  miles  from  the  town,  both  formed  by 
damming  the  Pecos  River. 

The  McMillan  Lake  is  some  18  miles  long,  and  contains  within  its 
boundaries  sufficient  water  yearly  to  supply  the  entire  lower  valley 
with  an  ample  supply  of  water  without  tne  assistance  of  rain.  The 
lower  lake,  known  as  the  ''Six  Mile  Dam,"  is  7  miles  long  and  from 
one-quarter  to  1  mile  in  width.  Its  piers,  head  gates,  and  waste  ways 
are  built  in  masonry  and  are  practically  indestructible.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  breakage  of  the  dams  on  either  lake  is  decidedly  done  away  by 
anaple  spillways. 

These  large  bodies  of  water  furnish  the  Pecos  Valle}'  with  such  an 
amount  of  water  as,  even  in  dry  seasons,  has  enabled  it  to  i-aise  as 
large  alfalfa  and  fruit  crops  as  were  ever  known  in  America.  The 
waters  of  the  Pecos,  the  river  which  supplies  these  reservoirs,  is  full 
of  sediment,  carried  down  from  the  mountains  and  thence  deposited 
in  the  canals  and  ditcher  that  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  rich  lands  which 
boixler  the  river  from  Roswell,  where  the  valley  ends,  some  40  miles 
south  of  Carlsbad. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  of  this  great  river  that  although  it  does  not 
sink  and  then  reappear,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  these  Southwestern 
streams,  notably  the  Red  River  and  the  Canadian,  its  bed  for  miles  is 
simpl}'  a  bed  of  springs.  Not  the  small  seepage  springs  that  one  look^ 
for  m  the  streams  and  water  courses  of  the  North  and  East,  but  huge 
affairs,  emitting  sufficient  water  in  many  places  to  almost  produce  a 
river  by  their  own  flow.  For  instance,  the  great  spring  at  the  head  of 
Blue  River,  known  as  the  Blue  Spring,  furnishes  not  only  water  enough 
to  irrigate  some  20,000  acres  of  land,  but  forms  a  very  respectable 
river  besides.  This  bright  water  falls  into  the  Black  River  some 
20  miles  below  Carlsbad. 

A  spring  well  known  for  its  medicinal  qualities  bursts  forth  from 
the  bank  of  the  Pecos  River,  2  miles  above  Carlsbad,  and  flows  over 
1,000  gallons  a  minute  into  the  great  river.  Its  properties  are  well 
known  here,  and  the  water  from  this  healing  spring  is  now  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  multitudes  of  dyspeptics  are  deriving  benetit 
from  it. 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  in  this  immediate  neighborhood 
8,(>46  acres  of  land  watered  and  made  profitable  by  the  irrigation  sy.^- 
tem.     It  was  divided  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands 3,483 

Corn 3,0(J().a} 

(/aiie  and  forage  i)lants 5o4.  Oiy 

Orchards  and  vines lio9 

Gardens,  etc 589 
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On  these  lands  thus  irrigated  the  following  summar}^  of  results  may 
be  considered  as  authentic:  Cane  and  forage,  3  to  6  tons  per  acre;  corn 
crop,  20  to  50  bushels,  and  alfalfa,  3  to  6  tons. 

In  all  during  that  season  the  irrigation  company  supplied  to  the 
farmere  exactly  28,786.59  acre-feet  of  water.  An  acre-foot  of  water 
means  12  inches  of  water  placed  on  an  acre  of  land. 

As  to  the  alfalfa  here  in  the  valley,  when  under  irrigation  it  will 
safely  stand  four  cuttings  a  year  and  occasionally  five  cuttings,  and 
each  harvest  will  yield  from  three-quarters  to  li  tons  to  the  acre. 
Other  forage  crops  grow  here  luxuriantly — that  is  to  say,  millet, 
kaffir  corn,  indian  corn,  and  sugar  cane,  or  sorghum,  as  it  is  called. 

Melons,  asparagus,  and  celery  thrive  here,  and  money  awaits  people 
who  will  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  these  apparently  small  avenues 
to  wealth.  There  is  just  enough  salt  in  the  water  to  admit  of  aspara- 
g-us  growing,  as  one  might  say,  as  a  weed.  It  grows  rank,  and  C0I07 
ludo  Springs  paj^s  30  cents  a  pound  for  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
celery.  It  needs  little  or  no  cultivation,  and  the  results  to  the  grower 
are  large.  It  ripens  earlier  and  lasts  longer  in  this  soil  than  does 
either  the  (celery  of  Michigan  or  that  of  California.  The  market  for 
these  two  high-priced  products  of  the  valley  are  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Kansas  City. 

FRCITS. 

The  fruit  orchards  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  young  as  they  are,  show 
every  evidence  of  becoming,  in  time  and  with  care,  one  of  its  greatest 
resources.  It  is  not  so  much  the  magnitude  of  the  crops  they  bear  as 
it  is  their  qualitv.  Peaches  here  ripen  early  and  attain  a  size  equal  to 
the  largest  peact  grown  in  California  and  possess  a  flavor  not  excelled 
bj'^  fruit  grown  anywhere.  An  acre  of  land  acconnuodates  just  108 
trees,  when  planted  properly,  and  at  the  age,  sa}^  of  6  years  the 
crop  from  each  tree,  if  properly  handled,  will  be  $9,  without  deducting 
the  expense  of  irrigation,  labor,  and  other  expenses  which  will  possibly 
cut  it  down  one-half.  This,  of  course,  takes  into  consideration  only 
good  years,  for  the  valley,  in  common  with  other  sections,  must  make 
allowances  for  late  frosts;  but  as  to  fruit  pests,  it  may  be  said  that  thus 
far  the  orchards  are  without  them.  The  absence  of  these  bugs  and 
worms  is  properly  attributed  to  a  dry  atmosphere  that  is  not  congenial 
to  the  propagation  of  these  harmful  insects,  which  dev^astate  at  times 
the  orchards  north  and  west.  A  six-year-old  peach  orchard  in  this 
valley,  of  say  20  acres,  may  rightly  be  considered  as  an  independence 
to  the  man  who  will  properly  care  for  it. 

Pears,  apricots,  and  prunes  do  well  here,  as  also  do  strawberries. 
The  Bartlett  pear  finds  a  congenial  home  in  this  soil.  With  proper 
cultivation  it  is  a  sure  bearer. 

As  to  apples,  it  would  appear  that  they  found  a  natural  home  in  this 
valley.  Frost  rarel}'^  troubles  the  blooms,  and  as  to  the  ''codlin 
moth,"  it  has  never  yet  put  in  an  appearance  here.  In  fact,  a  ''specked  " 
apple  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  this  country.  The  apples  raised  here 
compare  favorably  with  those  marketed  from  any  point  or  district  west 
of  the  Missouri  River.  The  fruit  is  large  and  firm,  some  orchards  pro- 
ducing apples  that  measure  15  inches  around.  The  ''Ben  Davis  "does 
well  Here,  and  that  is  the  favorite  southern  winter  apple.  It  appears 
from  the  records  that  there  has  not  been  a  failure  in  the  apple  crop  in 
this  section  of  the  valley  since  the  trees  were  old  enough  to  bear  fruit. 
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It  is  no  unccminion  thing — in  fact,  it  is  more  or  less  the  rule — ^for  the 
orchardist  to  denude  his  trees  of  at  least  half  the  fruit  that  clusters  on 
the  branches.  As  in  the  case  of  peaches  hei-e.  no  tree  can  hold  up  the 
ripe  fruit  that  a  favorable  season  places  on  its  linibs. 

THK   VALLEY   TOWNS, 

The  Pecos  Valley  Railroad  is  lined  with  thriving  and  growing  towns. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  not  yet  ten  years  old,  but  all  of  them  can 
boast  of  their  orchards  and  driveways,  shaded  by  the  cottonwood  trees 
that  attain  a  growth  in  five  or  six  years  equal  to  that  made  by  the 
maple,  chestnut,  and  elm  of  the  Elastern  and  Northern  States  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 

Malaga  is  the  first  atti*active  town  that  the  tourist  encounters  on  his 
way  from  Pecos  northward  through  the  valley.  It  is  properly  named, 
too,  for  its  soil  is  thoroughly  congenial  with  the  famous  grape  after 
which  it  is  called. 

CABLfiBAD. 

The  town  of  Carlslmd,  formerly  known  as  Ekidy,  lies  16  miles  north 
of  Malaga,  the  intermediate  distance  for  the  greater  part  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  rich  farms  and  orchards  and  miles  of  shaded  roads.  In 
this  particular  part  of  the  valley  the  irri^tion  company  has  done  its 
very  best  work.  In  all  directions,  branchmg  oflF  from  the  grand  canal, 
may  be  seen  their  laterals  and  smaller  ditches,  and  the  bright  green  of 
the  alfalfa  fields  testifies  strongly  to  the  results  that  may  be  achieved 
on  these  arid  plains  of  the  West  bv  a  well-organized  and  properly 
equipped  system  of  irrigation.  It  Has  assuredly  transformed  thcxse 
silent,  treeless  plains  into  an  oasis  where  men  c*an  find  employment 
and  as  the  years  go  by  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  labor. 

As  to  the  town  of  Carlsbad  itself,  it  is  a  densely  shaded  and  active 
town  of  some  2,(K)0  people.  It  has  a  partial  sewerage  system,  water- 
works, and  a  fii-st-class  electric-light  plant  and  telephone  system.  It 
can  also  boast  of  a  large  wool-scouring  plant.  An  ice  factory  is  in 
immediate  prospect.  The  wheels  of  the  great  beet-sugar  factory  have 
been  silent  for  the  past  3'ear,  but  it  is  thought  that  business  will  be 
resumed  there  in  the  near  future.  This  plant  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  one  of  the  best-pa\'ing 
investments  of  this  thriving  town. 

Carlsbad  possesses  another  attraction  that  not  only  benefits  the  town 
itself  but  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  this  entire  section,  and  that 
is  its  grand  hotel.  This  house  was  built  by  J.  J.  Hagerman  some  ten 
years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,0(K),  and  having  been  properly  main- 
tained by  its  subsequent  owners,  is  to-day  attracting  people  from  the 
Korth,  who  find  it  a  comfortable  winter  home. 

The  town  maintains  two  banks,  one  the  First  National,  with  a  capital 
and  surolus  of  ^81,500,  and  the  other  the  S.  T.  Bitting  Bank,  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  with  ^0,000  paid  in.  The  vol- 
ume of  business  done  by  these  two  institutions  shows  clearly  the  steady 
and  legitimate  increase  in  the  population  and  financial  resources  of  the 
valley  and  the  town  of  Carlsbad. 

SHEEP. 

New  Mexico  is  now  credited  with  5,000,000  sheep.  Eddy  Countv 
can  lay  claim  to  at  least  300,000  head,  and  the  results  to  the  owners  of 
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the  herds  have  been  in  the  main  satisfactory.  It  is  singular  to  relate 
that  in  this  part  of  the  Territory,  as  an  exceptional  instance,  a  most 
decided  one,  no  conflict  has  ever  been  known  between  the  cattle  and 
sheep  men.  It  may  be  that  the  range  is  broad  enough  and  wide  enough 
for  both  with  their  antagonistic  interests,  but  it  remains  a  fact  that 
the  sheep  herder  and  the  cattle  man  have  thus  far  slept  peacefully 
side  by  side. 

This  seems  to  be  an  ideal  feeding  country.  Mr.  H.  Webster,  of  the 
Vineyard  Stock  Farm,  just  south  of  Carlsbad,  who  has  been  experi- 
menting for  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  fattening  of  lambs  for 
market,  says  that  in  his  opinion  lambs  can  be  fed  in  this  country  with 
les.s  risk  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  climate  is 
salubrious,  there  are  no  heavy  snows  or  fierce  north  winds  or  extreme 
cold,  and  the  water  is  abundant  and  good.  His  experience  is  that 
they  can  finish  their  product  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  infinitely  less 
loss,  and  that  they  will  use  nearly  one-third  less  corn  for  fattening 
than  the  feeders  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  or  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Webster  has  also  been  experiflienting  with  Kafir  corn  and  Milo 
maize,  both  of  which  are  grown  abundantly  in  this  country,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Indian  corn  for  fattening  lambs,  and  he  says  that  the  result 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  No  loss  was  experienced  from  indiges- 
tion, the  lambs  took  readily  to  the  feed,  and  their  progress  was  almost 
phenomenal.  It  might  seem  that  there  would  be  a  large  shrinkage  of 
weight  and  value  in  getting  the  lambs  to  market;  but  Mr.  Webster 
says  bis  lambs  reached  Kansas  City  without  loss  or  inconvenience  and 
with  a  shrinkage  of  not  full  three  pounds  per  head,  despite  the  900- 
mile  haul;  that  he  succeeded  in  '^  topping  the  market,"  that  the  killing 
test  at  Kansas  City  averaged  as  high  as  54  per  cent,  and  the  flesh  was 
pronounced  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  Indian  corn  fed  lamb. 


The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  this  is  a  good  breeding  country 
for  hogs  and  that  they  al*50  can  be  fattened  satisfactorily  with  profit 
on  the  alfalfa  and  gmin  that  are  grown  in  the  Territory,  and  there  has 
already  been  considerable  experimenting  that  apparently  justifies  the 
opinion.  Mr.  George  H.  Webster,  of  the  Vineyard  Stock  Farm, 
among  others,  has  tried  the  experiment  in  a  small  wa}^  and  says  that 
he  has  done  exceptionally  well  with  the  few  that  he  has  on  his  farm. 


The  Pecos  Valley  and  its  vicinity  presents  to-day  more  inducements 
for  the  breeding  of  fine  cattle  than  any  known  district  in  the  South- 
west, with  its  sheltered  location,  its  utter  freedom  from  blizzards  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and,  above  all,  its  abundant  w^ater. 
These  advantages  have  been  tiiken  advantage  of  by  such  men  as  Col. 
C.  C.  Slaughter,  Gen.  R.  S.  Benson,  and  other  breeders  of  fine  cattle, 
and  they  have  established  their  stock  farms  here  and  are  now  produc- 
ing as  tine  and  clean-bred  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  as  can  be  found  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  or  Illinois.  The  prices  they  get  indicate  that.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  these  large  farms  now  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  agriculture  will  boast  of  thoroughbred  herds,  the  prod- 
uct of  which  will  go  to  improve  the  immense  cattle  ranges  of  the 
*' Staked  Plains,''  east  of  here,  and  the  western  Panhandle  country. 
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THB   PECOS  IRRIGATION  COMPANY. 


Of  this  corporation  it  can  be  said  that  to  its  existence  is  due  the  fact 
that  the  Pecos  Valle}^  is  an  agricultural  and  stock-growing  center 
to-day.  Had  it  never  been,  the  desert  would  still  have  been,  with  its 
sagebrush,  its  grease  wood,  its  coyotes,  and  it^  native  goat  herders.  It 
enacted  a  transformation  scene  on  the  forme rh'  dull  and  dim  desert 
expanse,  vegetation  took  the  place  of  dry  weeds,  and  clean,  bright 
homes  usurped  the  place  of  mud  hovels.  In  common  with  many 
another  arid  section  of  the  United  States,  this  valley  to-daj'  owes  its 
origin,  growth,  and  present  prosperous  existence  to  water.  With  all 
the  various  vicissitudes  that  this  great  corporation  has  been  called 
upon  to  encounter  in  its  brief  life  of  some  ten  years,  it  has  been 
steadily  faithful  to  the  trust  it  undertook  and  at  no  time  during  its 
existence  has  the  farmer  been  able  to  complain  that  his  crops  failed 
because  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  irrigation  company  or  a  lack 
of  water. 

Land  values  have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  during  the  past  year. 
First-class  lands  now  bring  readily  $15  to  $50  an  acre.  The  water 
right  is  sold  with  the  land,  and  the  yearly  water  tax  is  but  §1.25  per 
acre,  said  to  be  the  lowest  in  America  for  the  service  rendered.  It 
may  be  said  of  these  lands  that  the  farmer  can  run  his  plow  through 
them  eveiy  da}"  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixt^'-five,  as  the  frost  in 
the  coldest  winter  known  here  seldom  penetrates  more  than  half  an 
inch  below  the  surface. 

PISHING    AND   HUNTING. 

Bass,  channel  cat,  and  perch  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  and 
are  becoming  more  so  yearly,  as  tne  citizens  of  the  county  not  onlv 
closely  ol)serve  the  ^ame  laws,  but  see  that  strangers  do  it  as  well. 
The  winter  season  hlls  the  marshes  and  w^ater  courses  with  mallard 
and  teal  duck  and  English  (jack)  snipe,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
feat  for  a  man  to  bring  in  100  birds  as  the  result  of  a  single  day's 
hunt. 

Deer,  antelope,  and  bear  are  found  in  the  foothills  and  in  the  deeper 
and  more  distant  ravines.     Wild  turkeys  are  still  abundant. 

To  conclude,  the  Pecos  Valley  is  at  once  the  home  for  the  rich  man 
who  desires  to  enjoy  life  under  the  clearest  sky  and  in  the  most  invig- 
orating atmosphere,  and  for  the  poor  man  who,  with  his  few  dollars, 
desires  to  build  up  a  home  for  himself  and  his  children. 

A    RETROSPECT. 

In  looking  over  these  giant  cattle  ranges  in  this  fruitful  valley,  one 
feels  a  vague  and  indefinite  regret  as  his  mind  reverts  to  the  olH  pas- 
toral days  when  the  original  Mexican  owner  of  the  land  slumbered 
peacefully  in  the  sun  and  allowed  his  ''  peons  "  and  his  long-homed  cat- 
tle and  his  herds  of  skinny  goats  to  support  the  family  and  maintain 
its  dignity.  No  doubt  it  is  better  as  it  is,  but,  nevertheless,  as  one 
drives  now  through  the  shaded  lanes  and  among  the  well-kept  farms 
of  this  "  hacienda,''  a  vagrant  "'adobe'''  chimney  standing  solitary  on 
the  hillside  in  the  perspective,  or  a  heap  of  smoke-burned  stones,  his 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  another  and  a  quieter  age  than  that  in  which 
w^e  now  live. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCBS. 

Exldy  County  is  not  a  producer  of  ores  or  minerals,  but  in  the  Guad- 
alupe Mountains,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  exist 
indications  of  gold  and  copper  ore.  But  little  prospecting  has  been 
done  thus  far,  but  there  is  promise  for  the  future. 

From  the  Texas  boundary  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Carlsbad  are  line 
indications  of  oil,  and  if  oil  in  paying  quantities  is  discovered  in  New 
Mexico  within  the  next  few  years  it  will  probably  be  in  Eddy  County, 
for  there  the  indications,  ac<,'ording  to  geologists,  are  the  best  of  any 
in  the  Territory.  A  number  of  local  companies  have  been  organized 
to  develop  these  oil  indications. 

AREA    AND   POPULATION. 

The  area  of  Eddy  County  is  4,320,000  acres,  or  6,750  square  miles, 
an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  larger 
than  that  of  Connecticut,  over  three  times  the  size  of  Delaware,  a  little 
larger  than  Hawaii,  and  more  than  six  times  that  of  Rhode  Island. 
Of  this  area  4,032,522  acres,  of  which  2,253,741  acres  are  still  to  be 
surveyed,  are  Government  land,  subject  to  homestead,  desert,  or  min- 
eral entry.  This  in  itself  is  a  domain  almost  six  times  the  area  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  county  is  the  sixth  in  size  in  the  Territory,  the 
twentieth  in  population  ana  in  density  of  population  of  the  twenty-one 
counties  of  the  Territor}^  the  census  giving  it  3,229  inhabitants,  more 
than  2  square  miles  to  each  inhabitant.  Carlsbad,  the  county  seat, 
has  a  population  of  963.  Its  suburbs  have  a  population  of  1,259.  The 
population  of  the  other  four  precincts  is  as  follows:  No.  2,  242;  No.  3, 
299;  No.  4,  339;  No.  5,  128.  The  principal  settlements  outside  of 
Carlsbad  are  Miller,  Penasco,  McMillan,  Seven  Rivers,  Lake  View, 
Otis,  Francis,  Florence,  Malaga,  and  Reed  Bluff,  and  are  all  small 
agricultural  hamlets  on  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad. 
Tne  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is  over  $514  per  capita,  being 
exceeded  only  by  two  counties  in  the  Territory. 

GRANT   COUNTY. 

Grant  County,  which  occupies  the  southwestern  corner  of  New 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and  richest  counties  of 
the  Territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  noi-th  by  Socorro  Count\%  on  the 
east  by  Sierra  and  Luna  counties  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  on  the 
south  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of 
Arizona.  Its  area  is  4,750,614  acres,  about  two-thirds  of  its  orij^inal 
area,  part  of  the  county  being  taken  in  1884  toward  creating  Sierra 
County  and  part  again  in  1901  to  create  Luna  County.  Its  area  at 
present  is  about  that  of  New  Jersey.  Of  that  area  less  than  600,000 
acres  have  been  appropriated,  while  almost  4,000,000  acres  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  the  United  States  land  laws.  The  northwestern 
part  of  the  county  forms  part  of  the  Gila  Forest  Reserve. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  population  of  the  county  is 
10,240,  it  being  the  ninth  county  in  point  of  population,  although  the 
fourth  in  area  among  the  twenty -one  counties  of  New  Mexico.  Its 
population  is  a  little  more  than  1.3  to  the  square  mile. 

Grant  County  is  preeminently  a  mining  county,  although  it  also  leads 
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most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  cattle  industry.  Agriculture,  sheep 
and  goat  raising,  smelting,  and  railroading  form  the  other  industries 
whicn  give  employment  to  the  people  of  Grant  County.  It  is  this 
diversity  of  inaustries  which  makes  Grant  County  one  of  the  richest 
and  it^  people  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Territory.  The  assessment 
returns  for  1901  show  taxable  wealth  of  $3,108,427.50  in  the  county, 
or  over  ^300  per  capita,  which  far  exceeds  the  taxable  returns  of  any 
other  county  in  the  Territor}^  except  those  of  Luna,  Chaves,  Eddy, 
and  Union  counties. 

The  census  returns  credit  Grant  County  with  33  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  §248,631  capital  invested,  and  emploving  221  per- 
sons, who  earn  annually  ^150,000  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  whose 
products  is  $944,576. 

RIVERS   AND   STREAMS. 

The  principal  river  in  Grant  County  is  the  Gila,  which  enters  from 
Socorro  County,  cuts  across  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
flowing  into  the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  being  one  of  the  largest  rivei's 
of  that  Territorj\  Its  principal  tributaries  in  Grant  County  are  the 
Sapello,  the  Black  River,  the  Mogollon,  Bear  Creek,  and  Duck  Creek. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  Gila  River  is  the  Mimbres,  whose  head- 
waters are  in  eastern  Grant  County,  with  its  tributaries  in  Grant 
County  of  the  Gavilon  and  ("hicken  Creek.  The  headwaters  of  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  San  Francisco  River  are  also  in  Grant  County, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  independent  water  courses,  such  as  the  Ani- 
mas, the  Cloverdale,  Walnut  Creek,  Deer  Creek,  Hanover  Creek, 
Copper  Creek,  and  manv  others.  The  waters  of  the  Gila  and  the 
San  Francisco  alone  reach  the  ocean,  while  out^side  of  the  Mimbres  all 
the  other  streams  are  dry  water  courses  during  part  of  the  year, 
although  after  heavy  rains  they  become  raging  torrents  which  carry 
immense  volumes  of  water. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Grant  County  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  in  the  Territorv. 
While  but  few  of  its  peaks  are  very  hi^h  compared  with  the  altitude 
of  the  peaks  in  some  of  the  other  counties,  yet  they  are  imposing,  and 
the  mountain  masses  are  grand..  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Diablo 
or  Dev  ils  Range,  the  Black  Range,  the  Mimbres  Range,  the  Mogollon 
Range,  the  Burro  Mountains,  the  Pyramid  Mountains,  the  Peloncillo 
Mountains,  the  Hachita  Range,  the  Big  Hatchet  Mountains,  and  the 
Animas  Range.  The  mountains  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are 
treasure  houses  of  great  mineral  wealth. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 

In  the  county  are  pro})ably  150,000  acres  that  can  be  rec^laimed  and 
irrigated  by  watei*  in  siglit.  On  the  meadow  lands  and  plateaus  along 
the  Gila,  on  the  Sapello,  Copper,  Duck,  and  Mogollon  creeks,  there 
are  a})oiit  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  one-lifth  of  it  by  the  Gila 
Farm  Company,  which,  besides  raising  all  of  everything  needed  for 
home  consumption,  produces  many  varieties  of  fruits  of  the  tinest 
grade.  The  region  is  noted  for  its  corn  and  potatoes.  A  small  apiary 
on  this  farm  produces  10  tons  of  honey  annually.  With  a  dam  prop- 
erly constructed  and  storage  reservoirs,  the  area  of  tillable  land  along 
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the  Gila  could  be  increased  to  50,000  acres.  The  principal  a^ricul- 
tui-al  section  of  (irant  and  Luna  counties  at  present  is  on  tJie  Mimbres 
River.  Almost  20,000  acres  on  the  stream  in  those  two  counties  is 
under  cultivation,  and  this  area  is  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the  near 
future. 

The  irrigation  commission  has  approved  the  contract  of  the  land 
commissioner  with  A.  R.  BurkdoU,  of  IXywood  Springs,  for  50,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  building  of  irrigation  works  and 'reservoirs  along 
the  Mimbres  River  in  Grant  and  Luna  counties.  The  capitalists  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Burkdoll  have  already  expended  $125,000  in  the 
preliminary  work,  and  will  expend  altogether  $500,000  in  the  work. 
They  will  receive  75  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
50,000  acres  of  land  they  will  reclaim,  at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25 
an  acre,  thus  the  cost  of  the  land  will  be  to  them  a  little  over  30  cents 
an  acre  outside  of  the  sums  the}'^  will  expend  for  the  irrigation  w^orks. 
The  works  must  be  approved  by  the  irrigation  commission  before  title 
to  the  land  is  transferred.  The  amount  to  be  allowed  the  projectors 
is  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  works,  nor  is  it  to  be  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  50,000  acres. 

The  capacitv  of  the  reservoirs  located  will  be  approximately 
25,000,000  gallons.  The  watershed  that  sends  the  floods  through  the 
canyon  which  will  be  dammed  constitutes  nearly  1,000  square  miles. 
Wetither  Bureau  statistics  for  a  considerable  term  of  years  show  that 
the  avei-age  annual  rainfall  on  this  mountain  district  is  practically^  12 
inches,  and  it  is  not  overestimating  the  volume  to  sav  that  between 
80,000,000,000  and  100,000,000,000  gallons  pass  through  the  canyon 
every  year.  This  3^ear  it  is  })elieved  that  double  that  volume  found 
its  way  to  the  lower  country  through  this  gap. 

Properh'  and  safely  to  store  this  tremendous  body  of  water  will 
require  the  expenditure  of  $(>00,000. 

The  contract  with  the  Territory  requires  that  the  entire  works  must 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1904,  in  order  for  the  builders  to  secure  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands. 

A  number  of  farms  on  the  Mimbres  will  be  submerged  by  the 
reservoirs,  and  negotiations  to  purchase  these  places  are  under  way. 

The  land  will  be  colonized  with  thrifty  faimers  from  the  East,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  now  sent  annualh'  from  Grant 
County  to  Eastern  States  for  hay,  grain,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and 
other  farm  products  will  be  kept  at  home. 

There  are  many  thrifty  orchards  along  the  Mimbres  producing  fruit 
of  superior  quality,  the  peaches  and  apples  competing  successfully 
with  those  raised  in  the  States,  many  carloads  of  apples  having  been 
shipped  in  the  past  to  the  East  and  to  Arizona.  Fruit  grown  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  mav  have  equals  elsewhere,  but 
suj)erior  it  would  he  difficult  to  lind.  The  total  area  of  lands  under 
cultivation  in  the  county  is,  according  to  the  assessment  returns  of 
1901,  29,148  acres,  with  improvements  thereon  valued  at  J?80,<in0. 

The  waters  of  the  Rio  Mim])res  disappear  entirely  in  Luna  County, 
about  50  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary  line,  and  the  under- 
ground current  is  tapped  by  wells  25  to  50  feet  in  depth.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  the  water  for  cultivating  it  can  be  o})tained,  while  the  profits 
that  can  be  realized  will  be  found  nmch  greater  than  those  of  Califor- 
nia or  the  East.  Danger  of  droughts  renders  farming  uncertain  in  the 
latter  regions,  while  in  the  former  the  rains  are  so  distributed  through- 
out the  year  as  to  make  entire  dependence  on  irrigation  necessarv.  j  In 
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Grant  County  the  rainy  season  of  Juh%  August,  and  September  leaves 
only  about  three  months  of  the  year  when  irrigation  must  be  resorted 
to,  though  during  the  season  as  many  as  four  crops  may  be  grown  on 
the  same  ground. 

LivE-arrocK  industry. 

In  its  live-stock  interest  Grant  County  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
Territory,  especially  in  cattle  and  horses,  although  sheep  husbandry 
is  by  no  means  overlooked,  there  beinor  over  50,()00  head  of  the 
** fleecy  fellows"  gi'azing  upon  its  hills.  While  the  agricultui-al  lands 
and  improvement  are  assessed  at  less  than  $17(),0TO,  its  live-stock 
assessment  is  almost  $1,000,000,  cattle  being  assessed  at  onh'  $11  per 
head,  which  is  less  than  one-half  the  i-ange  value.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $800,000  worth  of  cattle  are  now  annually  shipped  from  Grant 
County.  The  raising  of  hogs  and  goats  is  also  carried  on  quite  profit- 
ably. A  few  farmers  along  the  Middle  Gila  who  raise  corn  exten- 
sively, and  who  have  no  immediate  market  for  their  crops,  put  it  into 
pork,  which  readily  brings  6  cents  a  pound  in  Silver  City. 

There  are  few  extensive  horse  farms  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
mostly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  cattle  ranches,  as   riding 

Sonies  are  a  prime  necessity  to  the  cowman  and  are  constantly  in 
emand  to  replace  worn-out  and  aged  stock.  Silver  (^ity  is  an 
important  shipping  point  for  live  stock,  and  excellent  facilities  for 
the  purpose  have  been  wisely  provided. 

MINING   INDUSTRY. 

The  mountains,  which  occupy  fully  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
countv,  are  litei*ally  ribbed  with  all  of  the  minerals  and  metals  most 
useful  to  mankind.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  produced  from  the 
mines  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  while  Grant  County  is  proud  of 
the  distinction  of  having  the  oldest  copper  mine  in  the  United  States — 
the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre— which  was  worked  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Enormous  veins  of  the  richest  and  purest  iron 
occur  at  several  places,  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  ore  being  shipped 
daily  to  the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  to  the  smelters 
at  other  points. 

It  has  only  been  recently  that  capital  has  sought  investment  here 
and  made  mines  out*  of  what  heretofore  have  been  prospects.  The 
variety  of  minerals  is  great.  At  present  gold  and  copper  are  the  chief 
products,  but  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc  in  their  various  forms  and 
combinations  are  found  in  abundance. 

Pinos  Altos,  9  miles  north  of  Silver  City,  is  the  leading  gold  camp. 
The  principal  operations  are  being  conducted  bv  the  estate  of  the  late 
Senator  George  Hearst,  of  California,  under  the  name  of  the  Pinos 
Altos  Gold  Mining  Company.  Some  three  years  ago  this  estate  pur- 
chased the  well-known  ftell  &  Stephens  properties  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  the  same  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Not  until  a  year 
ago  was  a  pound  of  ore  shipped,  all  efforts  being  directed  toward 
development.  The  main  workmg  shaft  has  now  rea<;hed  a  depth  of 
1,000  feet,  levels  being  carried  every  100  feet  and  air  connections 
made  with  the  other  shafts.  A  new  concentrating  mill,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  loo  tons  per  da},  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  sevei'al 
months.     This  mill  has  been  constructed  with  particular  regard  to  the 
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saving  of  the  gold,  so  that  the  percentage  of  loss  is  very  small.  A 
force  of  150  men  is  emploj-ed  in  the  mines  and  mill.  There  are  many 
Other  good  mines  in  tnis  district,  upon  which  much  development  is 
now  being  done  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  Arizona  mine,  which  is  the  property  of  St.  Louis  capitalists.  The 
ore,  which  is  pyritic,  runs  well  in  goki,  silver,  and  copper,  and  the 
mine  is  one  oi  the  best  paying  in  Grant  County.  A  concentrating 
plant  will  shortly  be  erected  to  handle  the  low-grade  ore.  Thirty 
men  are  employed  on  this  operation.  Another  good  j)ropertv  is  the 
Silver  Cell  group.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  silver  mine,  ancl  much 
ojE  the  ore  extracted  will  mn  6,000  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  owners 
have  complete  facilities  for  treating  their  product,  consisting  of  a  mill, 
smelter,  and  refinerv,  from  which  bullion  900  tine  is  turned  out.  The 
Mountain  Key,  which  has  produced  several  fortunes,  is  again  being 
put  in  shape  for  big  work,  while  equally  encouraging  reports  come 
irom  many  other  tested  mines,  such  as  the  Golden  Giant,  the  Mam- 
moth, the  Dover,  the  Houston  &  Thomas,  and  the  Ciiimbine,  Knolton, 
and  Cornell  group. 

Nine  miles  from  Pinos  Altos  in  an  easterly  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Silver  City  in  a  northeasterly  direction  is  the  camp  of  Central. 
While  there  are  many  partially  developed  properties  in  this  immediate 
district,  the  largest  operation  is  the  Texas  mine,  owned  by  the  Fort 
Bayard  Smelting  and  Refining  Compan^^  The  mill  on  this  mine  has 
a  capacity  of  75  tons  per  day.  The  ore  is  a  concentrating  proposition, 
caiTving  much  gold,  and  the  values  have  invariably  increased  with 
depth.  Much  money  has  been  spent  in  putting  this  property  into 
shape,  and  the  equipment  is  exceptionally  complete.  Some  very  rich 
gold  finds  have  been  made  in  this  vicinity  recently,  and  seveml  pros- 
pects on  which  work  has  been  abandoned*  for  years  have  again  started 
up.  St.  Louis  parties  are  doing  extensive  development  work  on  the 
Bunker  Hill  group.  The  camp  of  Central  is  only  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Government  military  sanitarium  at  Fort  Bayard. 

Six  miles  to  the  eastward  is  the  camp  of  Santa  Kita,  in  which  are 
located  the  greatest  bodies  of  copper  ore  in  New  Mexico,  at  least  so 
far  as  known.  The  formation  is  lime,  and  the  ore  is  oxide,  glance, 
sulphide,  carbonate,  and  native.  These  mines  have  been  worked  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  earliest  knowledge  of  copper  in  the  Southwest  com- 
ing from  natives  who  discovered  these  mines  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  native  copper  was  found  by  them  cropping 
out  of  the  ground.  Masses  a  ton  in  weight  were  extracted  and  shipped 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  be  coined  into  copper  mone.v.  The  miners 
were  driven  out  hy  the  Apaches  in  1838,  and  work  was  not  resumed 
until  1873,  and  then  under  American  management.  Work  was  con- 
tinued until  the  early  eighties,  when  copper  dropped  to  8  cents,  when 
the  mines  were  closed  down  and  lay  dormant  until  the  advance  in 
copper  a  couple  of  years  ago.  When  the  advance  occurred  the 
Hearst  estate  management  secured  an  option  on  these  mines  from  their 
owner,  Joel  P.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  Mass.  A  few  months  later  the 
option  was  disposed  of  to  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  for 
$1,400,000  cash,  making  a  clean  profit  of  $200,000.  The  new  ow'ners, 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mining  Company,  have 
confined  their  operations  almost  entirely  to  development  work  and 
experiments  as  to  the  best  method  of  handling  their  ores,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  these  mines  are  now  being  worked  after  a 
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systematic  manner.  Three  shafts  have  been  sunk  by  the  company  and 
drifts  run  to  connect  them.  A  lar^e  number  of  leasers  are  also  work- 
ing on  the  ground  thrown  open  to  them.  Some  of  these  employ 
considerable  forces.  The  territor}"  owned  b}'^  the  mining  company 
comprises  an  area  of  about  1  mile  square,  the  center  poilion  of  whieli 
is  reserved  for  development,  while  the  remainder  is  thrown  open  to 
leasers.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  stoekwork  of  veins  in  a  very  soft,  aecom- 
posed  porphvry  rock,  the  veins  varying  in  width  from  knife-blade 
seams  of  native  copper  to  bodies  of  low-grade  oxidized  ore  of  6  to 
8  feet  in'  width.  A  highly  successful  leaching  process  has  been 
adopted  by  which  ore  carrying  as  low  as  li  per  cent  copper  c^n  be 
(concentrated  into  a  product  of  S6  per  cent  copper.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  low-grade  ore  lying  on  the  various  old 
dumps,  left  about  the  property  by  leasers  and  former  owners.  There 
is  also  a  90-ton  concentrator,  and  plans  have  been  adopted  for  large 
smelting  and  concentrating  plants,  when  the  propeily  has  reached  a 
sufficient  state  of  development.  The  camp  is  equipped  with  a  complete 
system  of  waterworks,  an  abundant  supply  having  been  obtained  in 
sinking  one  of  the  shafts.  This  supply  continues  and  furnishes  a 
material  almost  as  valuable  as  copper  ore  in  this  region. 

Another  important  property  in  this  camp  is  the  Wild  Cat  group, 
owned  by  the  Clifton  Copper  Company,  consisting  of  eight  claims. 
This  company  has  developed  vast  bodies  of  sulphide  ores,  which  are 
treated  at  a  100-ton  concentrating  plant,  recently  completed. 

The  oldest  mines  in  the  district,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Santa  Rita  Mining  Company's  properties,  are  the  ban  Jose  and  I vanhoe, 
both  of  which  have  been  worked  almost  continuously  since  the  early 
eighties,  producing  copper,  lead,  and  silver  ores  in  large  quantities. 
Both  properties  are  being  actively  operated  to-day,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

There  are  many  other  good  properties  in  the  Santa  Rita  camp  on 
which  work  is  being  done  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Tnere 
are  over  1,000  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  all. 

The  camps  of  Hanover  and  Fierro  lie  to  the  east  of  Santa  Rita. 
The  principal  operation  in  the  Fierro  camp  is  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  which  employs  a  large  force,  extracting  iron  ore 
from  Union  Hill  for  shipment  to  Pueblo,  Colo.  Eighteen  cars,  aver- 
aging 22  tons  each,  are  about  the  daily  shipment,  but  as  soon  as  track 
improvements  now  under  wa}^  are  completed  there  will  be  added  10 
or  12  carloads  daily  to  the  present  shipments.  Another  big  mine  is 
the  Old  Hanover  copper  mine,  a  patented  claim  of  20  acres.  In  181^7 
N.  S.  Berry,  agent  tor  F.  E.  Simpson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  obtained 
from  the  then  owner  a  one  year's  working  lease  of  the  mine,  eight 
months  of  which  time  was  occupied  in  securing  and  setting  boiler, 
pumps,  hoists,  and  other  machinery  and  properties  necessarj^  to  work 
the  mine  and  develop  the  same.  During  the  last  four  months  of  the 
lease,  from  January  to  Ma3\  1898,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  mine 
and  smelter  about  6,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  running  from  12  to  '28  per 
cent.  The  owner  refused  to  extend  Mr.  Berry's  lease  at  any  price. 
All  the  low-grade  ore  was  left  in  the  mine,  and  its  principal  value  is 
in  metallic  copper,  running  about  7  per  cent,  and  is  unusually  favor- 
able for  concentrating.  It  is  estimated  that  from  15,000  to  20,000 
tons  of  this  low-grade  ore  is  now  blocked  out  in  the  mine  or  on  the 
dumps,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  high-grade  ore.  Since 
Octouer,  l81♦i^  all  ore  has  been  left  in  the  mine,  atteii^being  blocked 
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out  and  on  the  dumps.  The  Old  Hanover  is  now  under  bond  and  lease 
to  the  Phelps-Dodge  people,  together  with  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  other  copper  mines  of  good  prospective  value,  adjoining  the 
central  property.  The  same  company  has  other  holdings  in  this  sec- 
tion, one  of  the  principal  properties  being  the  Modoc  group.  The  ore 
on  tills  propertv,  which  is  being  found  in  large  quantities,  is  heavv 
sulphide,  is  self-fluxing,  and  is  greatly  in  demand  at  the  smelters.  It 
Is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  ores  produced  at  the  Bisbee  and  Gleason 
camps  in  Arizona.  The  Phelps-Dodge  people  have  options  on  a  large 
number  of  properties  and  are  doing  extensive  development  work  on 
all  of  them.  There  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  are 
highly  satisfactory  and  that  fn  a  few  months  this  company  will  close 
for  naany  of  the  principal  mines  in  this  district.  The  Mineral  Point 
Zinc  Company  also  makes  heavy  shipments  of  zinc  ore  to  the  works  of 
the  company  at  Mineralpoint,  Wis.  Some  of  the  largest  producers 
in  this  district  are  the  Republic,  which  is  being  worked  under  lease  by 
J.  B.  Gilchrist;  the  Humboldt,  owned  bv  Joseph  Schlosser:  the 
Anson  S.,  leased  to  A.  E.  Dawson;  Hugo,  leased  to  Edward  Baker; 
Iron  Head.  Emma,  Continental,  and  many  others.  This  district  is  the 
leading  shipper  of  mineral  products  in  the  Southwest.  No  three 
mining  camps  in  the  Territory  employ  as  much  labor,  have  larger  pay 
rolls,  or  handle  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  is  monthly  accredited  to 
Fierro  and  Hanover. 

New  operations  are  also  T)eing  opened  up  in  Shingle  Canyon,  north- 
west of  Fierro  camp.     The  product  is  largely  zinc. 

The  camps  of  Santa  Rita,  Hanover,  and  Fierro  are  connected  by^  rail 
with  the  Santa  Fe  by  a  branch  to  Whitewater  Junction. 

A  camp  which  is  attracting  much  attention  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Burro  Mountain  district,  about  14  miles  southwest  of  Silver  City. 
The  camp  first  came  into  prominence  through  its  turquoise  mines,  but 
has  now  become  a  large  copper  producer  as  well.  The  turquoise 
mines  were  discovered  about  ten  years  ago  and  have  since  produced 
their  millions.  This  product  can  be  absolutely'  guaranteea  against 
change  of  color,  which  is  not  true  of  the  oriental  gems.  The  tur- 
quoise in  the  Burros  is  found  in  a  brecciated  porphyry  in  which  frag- 
ments of  feldspar  occur.  In  this  formation  the  precise  conditions 
seem  to  obtain  which  are  required  to  produce  the  perfect  gem,  giving 
the  proper  proportions  of  coloring  matter,  the  greatest  degree  of 
hardness,  and  that  fineness  of  texture  which  gives  the  material  such 
delicate,  velvety  smoothness.  There  are  abundant  evidences  to  prove 
that  before  its  discovery  here  by  white  men  the  deposits  had  been 
known  and  worked  quite  extensively  by  the  Indians.  In  fact,  its  dis- 
covery grew  out  of  evidences  left  by  the  earlier  inhabitants. .  Beads 
and  pendants  are  frequently  found  in  the  Indian  graves  and  the  ruins 
of  their  habitations,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  it  was 
used  by  them  as  a  currency,  or  medium  of  exchange.  The  extensive 
excavations  made  by  these  aboriginal  gem  diggers  pointed  out  to  the 
more  recent  discoverers  where  the  deposits  existed,  and  in  opening  the 
old  workings  some  hammers  and  ancient  pottery  in  considerable  quan- 
tity were  taken  out.  The  principal  turquoise  opei'ators  in  the  Burros 
are  the  Azure  Mining  Company,  the  Gem  Turquoise  and  Copper 
Company,  and  M.  H.  Forterheld. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  \'ear  or  so  that  the  Burros  have  come 
to  the  front  as  a  copper  district.  The  most  extensively  developed 
mines  in  the  camp  are  owned  by  the  Southwestern  Copper  Company, 
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a  Boston  corporation.  The  property  consists  of  12  claims,  the  major- 
ity of  which  are  patented.  The  royalties  paid  by  leasers  during  the 
last  year  amounted  to  $23,000.  The  deepest  working  is  onl^'  500  feet, 
which  is  in  the  St.  Louis  mine.     The  ore  is,  as  a  rule,  high-grade  cop- 

¥gr,  but  there  are  great  quantities  of  low-grade  concentrating  ore. 
he  St.  Louis  mine  has  yielded  several  fortunes  since  its  discovery. 
The  Sampson  mine,  owned  by  Nichol  Brothers,  of  Silver  City,  is  a 
steady  producer,  the  product  being  hauled  to  White  Signal  for  con- 
centration. A  sale  was  recently  consummated  in  this  camp  by  which 
Denver  parties  purchased  the  McGrath  properties,  paying  therefor 
over  $500,000,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  construct  concentrating  and 
leaching  plants  thereon.  Other  producing  mines  are  numerous.  A 
few  of  the  leading  properties  are:  The  Rascom  group,  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  Archie,  the  Virginia,  the  Candlestick,  the  E.  Emor}^ 
Stevens  properties,  the  mines  owned  by  the  American  Consolidated 
Copper  Company,  and  the  Jo.  E.  Sheridan  claims.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  camp  is  that  the  mineral  is  found  almost  from  the  grass  roots. 

Another  section  of  Grant  County  where  much  work  is  being  done 
is  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Lordsburg,-in  the  Shakespeare  district.     It  is  not, 
as  many  suppose,  a  new  mining  camp,  but  to  the  contrary  was  estab- 
lished and  became  prominent  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  known  as 
Rawlston,  named  in  honor  of  a  promment  and  wealthy  bank  president 
of  San  Francisco,  who  spent  a  fortune  in  mines  in  this  camp,  when 
the  output  was  hauled  hundreds  of  miles  by  ox  teams  to  a  smelter. 
The  diamond  fraud  of  the  early  seventies,  the  financial  failure  of  sev- 
eral prominent  capitalists  then  interested  in  the  camp,  the  death  of 
others,  the  failure  of  the  processes  of  the  time  to  save  values,  inac<*es- 
sibility  of  the  camp,  troublesome  Indians,  and  fall  in  silver  proved 
burdens  greater  than  the  camp  could  stand,  and  it  was  not  until  1899, 
when  the  rise  in  copper  put  prospectors  and  promoters  to  hunting  up 
copper  mines  and  prospects,  regardless  of  ancient  history  of  camps, 
and  everyone  visitmg  Shakespeare  during  1900  was  soon  convinced 
that  it  had  merit  and  only  required  capital,  labor,  time,  and  patience  to 
make  it  yield  desirable  returns,  and  to  this  end  several  companies  have 
purchased  properties  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  inaugurated 
systematic  development  that  has  proven  the  veins  to  be  continuous  and 
mineral  bearing  with  depth,  and  only  requiring  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  processes  for  saving  values  to  make  mining  in  this 
district  a  profitable  venture.     As  a  result  of  these  operations  several 
properties  have  become  regular  shippers,  and  two  plants  are  now  in 
operation  at  Lordsburg  for  the  treatment  of  ores.     The  Pacific  Union 
Smelting  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  is  putting  in  a  50-ton  furnace. 
The  Lena  Mining  and  Milling  Company  is  putting  in  a  25  ton  furnac»e 
and  a  150-ton  concentrator.     The  ores  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
The  Aberdeen   Copper  Company,  the  Orion  Mining  Company,  the 
American  Consolioated  Copper  Company,  and  the  Lena  Mining  and 
Milling  Company  are  among  the  largest  operators. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  camps  scattered  about  Grant  County  in 
which  successful  operations  are  being  conducted.  In  the  southwe^storn 
end  of  the  county,  in  the  Steins  Pass,  Granite  Gap,  Hachita,  and  Vol- 
cano districts  there  are  producing  mines.  A  new  mill  on  the  Volcano 
mine,  north  of  Steins  Pass,  is  in  successful  operation.  Chloride  Flat. 
8  miles  from  Silver  City,  has  produced  over  $3,000,000  in  silver,  and 
even  at  the  present  depreciated  price  of  that  metal  several  of  the 
mines  are  paying  well.     At  Alhambra  the  Alhambra  mine  is  being 
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Tvorked  and  very  rich  silver  ore  is  being  extracted.  At  Victorio  large 
bodies  of  high-grade  lead  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  mine  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  camp.  Wolframite,  a  rare  and  valuable  mineral, 
IS  also  found  here.  At  Cxold  Hill  the  Reservation,  Standard,  Nancy 
Lee,  and  other  gold  mines  are  the  principal  properties.  The  Carpenter 
district,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county,  is  also  assuming  prominence 
as  a  lead  and  zinc  producer. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  are  large  quarries  of  marble,  onyx, 
and  ricolite  suitable  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes. 

There  is  also  line  placer  ground  in  different  portions  of  the  county, 
notably  about  Pinos  Altos,  but  the  attention  has  never  been  given  to 
this  class  of  mining  which  the  indications  and  tests  wari-ant.  Many 
large  and  valuable  nuggets  from  these  deposits  are  to  be  seen  in  col- 
lections and  cabinets  about  the  country. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  count\^,  some  of  which 
have  proven  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  qualities.  The  celebrated 
Hudson  Hot  Springs,  now  called  Faywood,  located  about  midway 
between  Silver  City  and  Deming,  3  miles  from  a  branch  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  have  already  achieved  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  The  Gila  Hot  Springs, 
50  miles  north  of  Silver  City,  are  also  sought  for  their  medicinal 
qualities. 

THE   CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Gmnt  County,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  New  Mexico, 
approaches  the  ideal,  and  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  consumption  no 
better  climate  can  be  found  anywhere.  An  altitude  from  4,000  to  8,000 
feet  offers  the  lightness  of  the  air  which  compels  the  patient  to  increase 
his  lung  power. 

Probably  no  country  offers  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine.  For  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year  the  skies  are  cloudless;  forty-five  j  ju-tially 
cloudv,  and  twenty  are  overcast.  And  yet  there  is  not  really  a  day  in 
the  whole  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  which  one  may  not  spend  com- 
fortably out  of  doors.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantage.^  of  the 
climate,  in  that  it  permits  almost  uninterrupted  life  in  the  open  air. 

The  Government  record  for  this  region  gives  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  about  55^.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  precipitation 
occurs  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  The  evapo- 
ration records  as  shown  in  the  experiments  of  W.  M.  Reid,  C.  E., 
engineer  for  the  New  Mexico  irrigation  investigation  commission, 
give  an  annual  evaporation  of  from  5  to  6  feet,  varying,  of  course,  in 
conformity-  to  conditions.  The  highest  temperature  occurs  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  records  indicate  a  monthly 
mean  temperature  of  about  7*2"^.  The  lowest  temperature  occurs  in 
December,  January,  and  February,  when  an  average  mean  monthly 
temperature  of  about  39^  is  recorded. 

THE   FORT   BAYARD   SANITARIUM. 

Quartered  at  Fort  Ba3'ard  are  several  hundred  officers  and  privates 
suffering  from  the  much-dreaded  disease  consumption,  and  a  decidedly 
cosmopolitan  assemblage  it  is,  embracing  men  of  almost  every  nation- 
ality, soldiers  from  ever}^  branch  of  the  service,  veterans  younff  and 
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old,  with  brain  charged  with  reminiscences  of  battles  and  marches  and 
skirmishes  in  Cuba  and  China  and  the  Philippines.  The  United  States 
Government  is  here  carrying  on  a  series  of  mvesti^tions  and  experi- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  which  is  likely  to  result 
ultimately  in  highly  important  and  beneficial  results  for  iinankind  at 
large. 

With  this  end  in  view,  some  of  the  brainiest  and  most  experienced 
physicians  in  the  army  service  have  been  detailed  at  Fort  Bayard,  and 
assisting  them  is  a  detachment  of  the  most  skilled  membei"s  of  the 
recentW  organized  corps  of  armv  nurses.  Already"  some  radical 
amendments  have  been  made  to  the  generally  accepted  code  of  hos- 
pital management,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  results  attained  prove 
conclusiveh^  that  the  influence  of  a  favorable  climate,  combined  with 
intelligent  observance  of  certain  natural  laws  and  cleanliness,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  absoluteh'  arrest  the  progress  of  consumption  in  a 
majority  of  cases. 

ATTRACTIONS    FOR  THE  TOURIST. 

Grant  (\>unty  offers  attractions  not  only  for  the  health  seeker,  but 
the  tourist  also  will  find  many  objects  of  interest  within  its  borders. 
Here  he  will  find  the  typical  mining  camps  which  figure  in  song  and 
story.     The  mountain  scenery  is  magnificent. 

Three  miles  north  of  Faywood  is  the  Citj^  of  Rocks,  one  of  the 

freatest  natural  curiosities  of  the  Southwest.  Many  who  have  visited 
oth  these  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in  Colorado  claim  that  for 
interest  and  grandeur  tlie  latter  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them. 
Every  time  one  goes  there  he  finds  something  new  and  sti'ange  to 
attract  the  attention. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mimbres  are  a  large  number  of  prehistoric  ruins, 
remains  of  a  long-forgotten  past.  From  beneath  the  floors  of  these 
old  homesteads,  and  from  stone-lined  graves  outside  their  walls,  are 
exhumed  beautifully'  decorated  pottery,  beads,  bracelets,  stone  axes, 
and  manv  other  curios  which  have  been  buried  with  the  dead,  offering 
a  fruitful  field  to  the  student  of  archaeology  and  anthropolog3':  The 
little  valley  is  now  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  producing  large 
crops  of  grain,  fruits,  melons,  and  vegetables. 

In  the  mountains  there  are  canyons  to  explore,  minerals  to  be  pros- 
pected for,  and  many  new  varieties  of  plant  life. 

The  mountains,  foothills,  plains,  and  valleys  abound  in  all  kinds  of 
game,  among  w^hich  may  be  mentioned  turkey,  quail,  duck,  dove, 
antelope,  deer,  bear,  and  mountain  lion.  Recently  many  elk  have  been 
killed  to  the  south  near  the  Mexican  boundary. 

On  the  Gila  Reservation  also  there  are  found  historic  ruins  of  clifl' 
and  cave  dwellers. 

Silver  City  and  the  other  towns  and  camps  have  good  hotel  facilities, 
and  the  roads  are  kept  in  fine  condition  for  travel. 

RAILROADS. 

(xrant  County  has  100.05  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad  and  31.5 
miles  of  narrow  gauge.  A  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  which  enters  the  county  at  Hudsons  Station,  connects  Sil- 
ver City  with  Deming.  On  this  branch  a  spur  from  Whitewater  Sta- 
tion to  Hanover,  Fierro,  and  Santa  Rita  gives  those  camps  railroad 
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facilities.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  enters  the  county  at  Wilna, 
on  its  eastern  boundary,  and  leaves  it  a  few  miles  west  of  Steins  Pass, 
on  the  western  border.  At  Lordsburg  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Railroad  branches  from  the  Southern  Pacific  to  the  great  copper  camps 
of  Clifton  and  Morenci,in  Arizona^  just  across  the  western  boundarv 
of  Grant  County,  The  Lordsburg  and  Hachita  Railroad  is  bein^  built 
southward  from  Lordsburg  to  Hachita,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  which  is  being  built  across  Grant 
County  from  the  east  to  the  west,  thus  adding  about  80  miles  to  its 
railroad  mileage. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Grant  County  are  the  pride  of  its  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  two  normal  schools  of  the  Territory  is  situated  at 
Silver  City.  The  public  school  building  at  Silver  City  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  the  Territory.  A  principal  and  six  teachers  are 
employed.  Lordsburg  has  completed  a  fine  modern  brick  school  build- 
ing, and  Hanover,  Fierro,  and  Santa  Rita  built  new  school  buildings 
only  last  year.  Every  one  of  the  twenty-four  school  districts  of  the 
count3^  is  supplied  with  a  well-equipped  schoolhouse  except  one,  and 
that  is  Steins  Pass,  which,  however,  has  decided  to  build  a  school- 
house  soon.     The  school  population  of  the  county  is  3,137. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIBB* 

Like  every  other  county  of  the  Territory,  Grant  County  offers  many 
opportunities  for  the  man  with  capital  to  invest.  Thus  lar  mines  and 
stock  have  drawn  the  largest  investments  and  have  proved  the  most 
profitable,  but  there  are  many  openings  for  small  industries  which  in 
time  would  grow  to  more  extensive  establishments.  The  mining  camps 
of  the  county  are  ^ood  markets  for  all  kinds  of  products  in  daily  use^ 
Raw  material  in  mineral  and  ores,  in  leather,  wool,  lumber,  fruit,  and 
other  products  offers  itself  to  the  capitalists  who  will  build  the  facto- 
ries to  transform  it  into  manufactured  articles.  Railroad  communi- 
cation is  good,  and  water  power  can  be  developed  at  various  places. 
Direct  communication  is  had  with  the  coal  fields  of  other  counties,  and 
fuel  is  not  prohibitive  in  price. 

SILVER  CITY. 

Silver  City  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  Mimbres  Valley 
at  the  base  of  the  Pinos  Altos  Mountain.  It  is  a  thriving  and  pros- 
perous town  of  2,951  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  with 
5,000  more  people  in  mining  camps  within  12  miles  of  the  court-house. 

The  public  schools  are  the  pride  of  the  community.  The  city  has  a 
smelter  and  reduction  works  giving  employment  to  over  150  men.  A 
few  miles  to  the  northeast  is  located  the  Fort  Bayard  Military  Sani- 
terium  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  substantially  built  towns  in  the  Territory, 
hrick  and  stone  being  used  almost  exclusively.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  is  a  supply  depot  and  ship- 
ping point  for  a  large  territory  surrounding  it. 

AA  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  parts  of  Socorro  County 
and  Arizona  are  directly  tributary  to  it.     Situated  as  it  is,  surrounded 
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by  mills  and  concentrators,  in  the  very  center  of  the  mining  region  of 
Grant  County,  its  stability  and  prosperity  are  assured  for  all  time. 
Adjacent  to  this  delightful  residence  point  it  is  estimated  that  min- 
ing properties  already'  developed  represent  the  remarkable  sum  of 
$10,000,000.  The  tine  stone  blocks  tnat  line  the  business  streets,  the 
court-house  and  other  public  buildings,  the  ladies'  hospital,  the  Sisters' 
hospital,  the  churches,  and  the  commodious  and  comfortable  hotels,  of 
which  there  are  four,  give  the  town  a  metropolitan  air.  It  has  a  good 
system  of  waterworks,  electric  lights,  and  a  widely  extended  telephone 
svstem.  Two  excellent  and  wide-awake  weekly  newspapers  are  printed 
there,  and  the  town  is  growing  and  building  up  at  a  most  gratifying 
rate.  Situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  and  at  35^  15"  north 
latitude,  and  thoroughly  protected  by  encircling  mountains  on  the 
north  and  west,  it  possesses  an  ideal  climate. 

OTHER  TOWNS. 

Next  to  Silver  City,  Lordsburg  is  the  most  important  town  in  Grant 
County  and  is  becoming  a  lively  railroad  center  that  has  doubled  its 
population  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  mineral 
country  and  has  a  railroad  roundhouse  and  shops.  A  smelter  and  sev- 
eral concentrators  are  being  erected  at  that  point.  While  the  census 
only  gives  it  a  population  of  796,  an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent  since 
1890,  it  to-day  has  at  least  1,200  inhabitants,  and  when  the  projected 
Lordsburg-rfachita  Railroad  is  completed  will  rapidly  approach  the 
2,000  marl. 

Next  in  population  to  Silver  City  is  Santa  Rita,  which,  with  Pines 
Altos,  Hanover,  Centml,  and  Fierro,  is  directly  tributary  to  Silver 
City.  Santa  Rita  has  a  population  of  1,874,  Pinos  Altos  has  1,118, 
and  Central  1,008,  all  three  being  mining  camps.  Hanover  and  Fierro 
together  have  a  population  of  about  1,000.  The  population  of  the 
other  precincts  in  the  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  is  as 
follows:  Upper  Gila,  375;  San  Lorenzo,  329;  San  Juan,  314;  Lower 
Gila,  306;  Mimbres  Mill,  295;  Raymond,  195;  Red  Rock,  186;  Oak 
Grove,  172;  Pine  Cienega,  100;  Mangus,  96;  Hachita,  93;  Georgetown, 
SS;  Gold  Hill,  79;  Separ,  81;  Carlisle,  45;  Blackhawk,  31. 

GUADALUPE   COUNTY. 

Two  years  ago  Guadalupe  County  was  without  a  railroad,  without 
telegraph,  and  without  telephones.  It  was  practically  isolated  from 
the  world  and  even  from  its  neighboring  counties.  This  year,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  has  come  to  the  county.  The  Rock  Island  and 
El  Paso,  a  part  of  the  great  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  system, 
has  been  built  across  the  county,  and  with  it  have  come  a  telegraph 
line,  new  towns,  new  settlers,  and  new  life. 

Guadalupe  County  was  organized  in  1891  from  parts  of  Lincoln  and 
San  Miguel  counties.  It  is  really  a  new  country,  although  Espejo 
speaks  of  the  wonderful  grazing  country  along  the  Pecos  and  the  enor- 
mous herds  of  buffalo  there  congregated,  calling  the  river  '*Rio  de  \as 
Vacas"  in  the  same  way  that  Cabeza  de  Baca  had  before  him  described 
the  country  and  its  people.  When  Onate  came  in  1595  he  found  the 
same  cultivation  of  beans,  corn,  melons,  and  pumpkins  spoken  of  by 
the  preceding  travelers.     Thus  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
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the  Pecos  Valley  was,  as  to-day,  a  favorite  agricultural  and  grazing 
<.*ountry,  the  inhabitants  in  general  raising  corn,  beans,  punipkins, 
melons,  etc.,  and  they  possessed  flocks  of  sheep  and  produced  wool, 
which  they  converted  into  cloth.  The  time  is  not  known  when  the 
vallej's  were  not  the  home  of  prosperous  cultivation,  the  verdant 
plains  not  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  hillsides  not  dotted  by 
wool-producing  flocks. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1900  credits  Guadalupe  County  with  a  population  of 
5,429,  it  being  twelfth  in  rank  in  New  Mexico.  To-day  the  popula- 
tion is  10,000.  In  1900  the  population  by  precincts  wis  as  rollows: 
Upper  Anton  Chico,  319;  Lower  Anton  Chico,  628;  El  Llano,  246; 
Baao  de  Juan  Paiz,  615;  Esteritos,  164;  La  Junta,  122;  Las  Colonias, 
417;  Santa  Rosa,  247:  East  Puerto  de  Luna,  432;  West  Puerto  de 
Luna,  666;  Salado,  644;  Fort  Sumner,  200;  Endee,  288;  Pajarito, 
359;  La  Pintada,  283. 

AREA   AND   WEALTH. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  4,742,000  acres,  or  6,987  square  miles,  it 
being  fifth  in  size  of  New  Mexico  counties.  It  is  almost  seven  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
Delaware,  and  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Connecticut;  larger 
than  Hawaii,  and  almost  as  large  as  New  Jersey.  Of  its  area 
3,774,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry  under  the  Fe&eral  land  laws, 
of  which  3,672,000  acres  have  been  surveyed.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county  in  1-901  was  $987,064,  the  per  capita  assessment  being 
$171,  or  about  the  average  of  the  Territory. 


Guadalupe  County  is  in  greater  part  in  the  drainage  system  of  the 
Pecos  Biver,  the  northwestern  portion  being  in  the  drainage  system 
of  the  Canadian  River.  The  tributaries  of  the  Pecos  in  the  county  are 
the  Gallinas,  Esteros,  Alamogordo  with  its  tributary,  the  Petrillo, 
and  the  Taiban  from  the  north  and  the  east,  while  the  Pintada,  Agua 
Negra,  Little  Agua  Negra,  and  Salado  flow  into  the  Pecos  from  the 
South.  The  tributaries  of  the  Canadian  are  the  Little  Cuervo,  Paja- 
rito, Plaza  Largo,  and  Trujillo. 

The  drainage  in  this  county  is  rather  imperfect,  and  there  are  broad 
areas  having  no  surface  drainage.  The  water  sinks  into  the  limestone 
formation  and  establishes  an  underground  drainage.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  the  formation  of  numerous  ''dry  lakes,"  which  are  in  reality 
sink  holes,  many  of  these  dmining  large  areas.  These  contain  water 
at  ceilain  seasons  each  year,  and  it  is  a  constant  surprise  to  the  people 
of  the  country  that  they  do  not  leave  an  alkaline  crust  upon  disappear- 
ing, as  would  result  if  the  water  escaped  by  evapomtion.  East  of  the 
Pecos  are  the  rolling  pmiries  of  the  Staked  Plains  and  to  the  west 
mountain  chains  rise  out  of  the  broken  plain. 

On  Januarv  30,  1898,  the  bed  of  the  Pecos  at  Las  Colonias  was  so 
dry  that  a  well  15  feet  deep  barely  furnished  the  water  supply  for  the 
stock  and  citizens  of  that  town.  A  mile  or  two  above  Laen  several 
springs  flow  into  the  Pecos  and  from  this  point  the  river  channel  con- 
stantly contains  water.     The  river  valley  shows  signs  of  powerful 
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erosion,  due  to  the  floods  of  the  spring  and  summer  months.  North 
of  Puerto  de  Luna  the  river  has  a  rapid  slope,  and  is  kept  within  its 
banks  in  time  of  flood,  but  below  this  point  the  water  becomes  muddy. 
In  flood  times  it  overflows  the  plains  extensively,  but  in  low  water 
meanders  about  among  the  sand  bars  in  the  river  bed.  Above  the 
Agua  Negra  Chiquita,  near  Santa  Rosa,  the  water  is  practically  free 
from  alkali,  but  this  stream  and  every  one  south  of  it  add  to  its  alka- 
line  character. 

The  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Middle  Pecos,  because  of  the 
constant  source  of  supply,  are  the  Agua  Negra  and  Agua  Negra  Chi- 
quita, entering  just  above  Puerto  de  Luna.  The  latter  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  receives  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  from  alkaline 
springs.  The  smaller  rises  out  of  the  ground  in  a  canyon  about  3 
miles  from  the  Pecos  and  carries,  it  is  estimated,  6  secona-feet.  The 
larger  spring  has  its  source  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Pecos,  at 
the  base  of  a  low  sandstone  cliif  on  the  edge  of  an  alkaline  marsh. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  depth,  the  basin  of  the  spring  having 
a  diameter  of  about  70  feet,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows  from  it  carry- 
ing about  15-second  feet,  receiving  additions  from  numerous  small 
springs  on  the  way  through  the  marsh  to  the  Pecos. 

The  Agua  Negra  flows  from  the  Canyon  Pintada,  a  very  large  arroyo 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Pecos,  dmining  a  large  area  of  mesa  country 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Manzano  Mountains.  During  the  summer  rains, 
when  great  floods  of  water  rush  down  the  canyon,  it  is  reported  that 
little  or  none  reaches  the  Pecos  through  the  canyon,  the  greater  pait 
sinking  into  the  arroyo  bed,  at  one  point,  it  is  said,  actually  flowing 
into  the  ground  through  a  hole.  Several  springs  appear  at  various 
places,  but  they  soon  sink  into  the  sand. 

About  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  a  large  and  constantly- 
flowing  spring  supplies  a  stream  of  water  of  about  7  second-feet.  This 
may  be  in  part  the  water  which  disappears  farther  up  the  canyon,  but 
its  constancy  would  seem  to  indicate  some  additional  and  more  distant 
source.  It  is  clear  alkaline  water,  which  from  its  black  color  has 
been  called  Agua  Negra  by  the  Spaniards. 

These  two  streams  and  numerous  smaller  ones  furnish  the  Pecos 
with  a  considerable  water. 

At  Puerto  de  la  Luna  the  river  in  early  February  is  usually  150  to 
200  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep  in  places,  with  an"^  average  depth  of 
one-half  foot  or  less,  and  a  velocity  of  not  more  than  3  feet  per  second. 
Its  bed  is  of  changing  sand  and  is  fully  200  yards  wide  between  the 
flood-plain  banks,  snowing  that  floods  must  fill  the  river  at  times  when 
it  overflows  its  banks. 

It  is  a  treacherous  stream,  more  difficult  to  control  than  even  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Near  Puerto  de  Luna  it  is  continually  encroaching  upon  its  banks, 
and  portions  of  several  farms  hav^e  been  washed  away  within  a  few 
years. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  a  short  distance  above  Anton  Chico, 
to  La  Junta,  the  junction  of  theGallinas,  1,700  acres  are  under  irri^- 
tion,  while  from  La  Junta  to  a  point  about  5  miles  below  LasColonias 
the  acreage  is  500  acres.  By  the  end  of  August  the  water  fails  at  this 
point  and  there  is  little,  if  any,  until  the  following  spring. 

About  5  miles  below  Las  Colonias  the  canyon  walls  come  close 
together  and  there  is  no  irrigable  land  for  15  miles,  or  until  the  Agua 
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Ne^ra  Chiquita  is  reached.  Here  the  valley  broadens  out  again  to  a 
width  varying  from  a  half  mile  to  2  miles  or  more. 

Near  Santa  Rosa  there  is  a  large  spring  from  which  two  ditches  are 
taken^  irrigating  100  acres.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Pecos  there  is  a 
ditch  taking  water  from  the  Agua  Negra  Chiquita  and  irrigating  700 
acres. 

At  this  point  the  entire  flow  of  the  Pecos  is  in  use  and  great  scarcity 
is  felt  dunng  the  irrigation  season.  Puerto  de  Luna  practically  marks 
the  limit  of  irrigation  down  the  river,  there  being  but  little  between 
there  and  Fort  Sumner.  There  is  an  occasional  small  patch  irrigated 
by  a  spring  or  private  ditc^h,  but  not  more  than  200  acres  are  cultivated 
on  this  portion  of  the  river. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Canadian  River  in  Guadalupe  County  are 
not  perennial  streams  and  are  dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
except  where  a  spring  flows  from  the  river  bed  but  is  lost  again  in  the 
sand  after  flowing  a  short  distance. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Guadalupe  Countv  is  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, whose  foothills  reach  down  to  the  Pecos  River.  Beyond  that 
river  are  the  vast  Staked  Plains.  The  elevation  is  from  3,600  feet  on 
the  eastern  boundary  to  nearly  7,000  feet  on  the  northwest. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Guadalupe  County,  although  it  has  very  fertile  soil,  is  not  an 
^ricultural  county,  yet  several  thousand  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
The  agricultural  crops  of  the  county  are  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  cereals. 
Apples  and  pears  here  excel  in  flavor  and  size.  As  yet  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  develop  irrigation  enterprises. 

The  Labadie  orchard  at  Santa  Rosa  long  ago  demonstrated  what  can 
be  done  in  the  fruit  line.  Celso  Baca,  near  banta  Rosa,  and  Eduardo 
Martinez,  at  Anton  Chico,  have  fine  ranches  whereon  much  has  also 
been  done  to  prove  the  productiveness  of  Guadalupe  County.  The 
soil  of  the  mesas  and  plains  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  alfalfa  to 
perfection  and  all  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Land  is  very  cheap,  or  can  be  taken  up  under  the  Federal  land 
laws,  and  with  such  a  vast  quantity  of  flood  water  going  to  waste  down 
the  Pecos  annually,  only  storage  reservoirs,  modern  irrigation  systems, 
and  intelligent  farming  are  required  to  make  this  an  ideal  farming 
region. 

Around  Fort  Sumner  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  by  digging 
from  6  to  60  feet,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  for  stock  and  for 
irrigation  can  be  raised  by  the  use  of  windmills.  The  water  found  is 
of  excellent  quality. 

STOCK. 

One-seventh  of  the  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  last  year  came  from 
(Juadalupe  County,  the  total  production  being  over  3,000,000  pounds. 
^  The  number  oi  sheep  in  the  count}^  is  estimated  a  little  under 
^J,000.  Some  of  the  highest  grade  wools  produced  in  New  Mexico 
<iome  from  this  county,  the  bulk  being  of  delaine-merino^mixtiue, 
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and  a  considerable  profit  is  now  being  realized  by  the  breeding  of 
high-class  Merino  and  Shropshire  bucks  for  stock  purposes. 

Cattle  raising  is  an  important  business.  Man}'  herds  of  finely  bred 
Herefords  and  Durhams  are  to  be  found.  The  number  of  cattle  in 
this  county  is  estimated  at  25,000.  Of  late  years  goat  raising  has 
received  attention  and  there  are  about  10,(mhj  goat«  here.  The  raising 
of  horses,  including  Shetland  ponies,  is  also  an  important  industry, 
and  about  10,000  of  these  are  in  the  county.  The  mild  climate  makes 
this  an  ideal  stock  country. 

Almost  the  whole  eastern  part  is  dotted  with  springs  and  covered 
with  native  grama  grass,  which  stands  dry  weather  as  no  other  grass 
does,  and  although  of  short  growth  is  extremelv  nutritious,  possessing 
the  quality  of  curing  and  retaining  its  nutritive  properties  the  ^ear 
round,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  Pecos  River  is  a  favorite 
ranching  section.  Ranchmen  secure  title  to  a  water  front  and  run 
their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  well-giussed  plains  and  mesa  lands  extend- 
ing Imck  from  the  river  for  miles. 

MINERALS. 

While  there  are  no  active  mining  operations  in  progress,  yet  there 
are  many  promising  indications  of  gold  and  copper,  the  latter  being 
found  along  with  the  black,  ill-smelling  oil  rock  in  those  curious  cir- 
cular surface  depressions  which  exist  in  many  places.  The  strata 
have  given  away  in  manv  cases  almost  in  a  perfect  circle,  and  some- 
times the  depth  of  the  wells  is  very  great.  One  of  these  north  of  Santa 
Rosa,  known  as  the  Silver  Lake,  is  filled  to  the  surface  with  undrink- 
able  alkaline  water. 

Many  coal  indications  exist,  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  develop 
them. 

It  is  different  with  the  oil  indications  in  the  Salado  countr\'  and  near 
Santa  Rosa.  Capital  has  been  interested  in  these  oil  fields,  and  drilling 
for  oil,  with  every  indication  of  success,  is  in  progress.  A  feature  of 
the  Salado  oil  fields,  25  miles  south  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  a  large  mass  of 
Silurian  limestone  forming  veins  from  50  to  300  feet  wide  and  impreg- 
nated with  crude  petroleum.  Sandstone  and  shales  of  the  Lpper 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  ages  abound.  Large  quantities  of  petrified 
mussel  shells  are  found  in  the  sandstone  impregnated  with  petroleum. 
It  is  believed  that  oil  will  be  struck  in  that  section  at  depths  ranging 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet.     The  oil  here  has  a  stearin  base. 

The  oil  fields  4  to  8  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa  have  a  similar  geolog- 
ical formation,  except  that  the  rock  is  asphaltum  rock  and  the  oil  oozes 
to  the  surface  at  various  places,  especially  at  the  so-called  springs  on 
the  Perea  grant.  These  oil  fields  are  the  same  in  character  as  those  at 
Batoun,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Russia.  It  is  believed  that  a  flowing 
well  will  be  struck  at  a  depth  of  from  1)00  to  1,200  feet.  The  oil  indica- 
tions near  Santa  Rosa  are  far  better  than  have  ever  been  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  most  favomble  indications  is  the  46^  trend 
of  the  oil  lands.  Experienced  oil  men  will  not  go  into  a  new  district 
unless  it  shows  the  proper  degree.  If  oil  is  struck  near  Santa  Rosa 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  high  grade. 

The  Consolidated  Oil  and  Fuel  Company  of  New  Mexico  controls 
4,000  acres  of  oil  lands  near  Santa  Rosa  which  are  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  promising  undeveloped  oil  fields  in  the  West.     Already  nine 
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ditferent  companies  have  been  formed  in  New  Mexico  and  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in  this  region. 

Lar^e  deposits  of  good  building  stone  are  also  found  in  the  county, 
as  well  as  a  limited  amount  of  pine  timber  of  excellent  quality. 

CLIMATE. 

Like  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  Guadalupe  County  possesses  an  ideal 
climate  for  the  cure  of  consumption  and  other  lung  and  throat  diseases. 
Moderate  summers,  mild  winters,  a  maximum  of  sunshine,  and  a  rari- 
fied  and  invigorating  air  class  the  county  as  part  of  the  great  sanita- 
rium of  the  Southwest. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  Railway,  connecting  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  at  Santa  Rosa,  crosses  the  county  from  the 
northern  lx)undary  in  a  south westerh'  direction  to  the  western  bound- 
ary, the  mileage  in  the  county  being  98.  The  mileage  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  El  raso  from  Santa  Rosa  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county  is  about  60  miles.  This  railroad  has  opened  the  county  to  set- 
tlement and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  in  capital,  settlers,  and 
new  enterprise.  It  is  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  great  transconti- 
nental system  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  llailroad.  From 
Tucumcari  a  branch  railway  is  now  building  to  the  Dawson  coal  fields 
in  Colfax  County,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  Al)out  5  miles  of  this  road, 
including  its  starting  point,  Tucumcari,  are  in  Guadalupe  County. 

A  itiilroad  from  Santa  Rosa  to  I^as  Vegas  is  projected,  but  has 
assumed  no  tangible  shape  as  yet. 

On  the  Rock  Island  are  two  remarkable  long  steel  bridges,  one  near 
Tucumcari  over  the  Canadian  and  the  other  at  Santa  Rosa  over  the 
Pecos.  The  grades  on  the  line  are  easy  and  it  makes  the  best  time 
between  Chicago  and  El  Paso  of  any  railroad. 

A  survev  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Amarilla,  I'ex..  to  Tucumcari,  the  junction  point  of  the  Chicago^  Rock 
Island  and  El  Paso  Railroad  with  the  Daw^son  Railroad,  is  now  in  prog- 
ress and  is  being  actively  pushed.  The  first  16  miles  of  this  survey 
out  of  Amarilla  have  been  cross  sectioned  and  grading  thereon  will 
commence  at  once.  The  line  will  be  about  140  miles  long,  and  it  is 
expected  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  by  July  1,  1903. 

TOWNS   AND   HETTLEMENTS. 

These  in  size  are:  Santa  Rosa,  ''  ucumcari,  Puerto  de  Luna,  Anton 
Chico,  Colonias,  Salado,  Fort  Sunmer,  Guadalupe,  Pintada,  Casaos, 
Revuelto,  Douglas,  Dodson,  and  Endee. 

Santa  Rosa  consists  of  an  old  town  and  a  new  town,  the  latter  being 
laid  out  by  the  Alamagordo  Improvement  Companj^  since  the  advent 
of  the  Rock  Island.  Five  hundred  acres  are  embraced  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  town  site.  This  is  platted  around  a  plaza,  one  side  of  the  plaza 
being  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  and  model  hotel.  The 
handsome  Rock  Island  passenger  depot  faces  the  plaza,  while  the  com- 
modious freight  depot  is  close  at  hand.  Santa  Rosa  is  a  prosperous  and 
{rowing  railroad,  trade,  and  stock  center,  with  a  population  of  1,000. 
t  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  bank,  several  churches,  the  Roman 
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Catholic,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  denominations  being  represented, 
railroad  shops  and  roundhouses.  The  town  is  on  the  Pecos  Kiver. 
The  new  town  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,600  feet.  The  surround- 
ing country,  with  the  exception  of  the  valleys  along  the  river,  is  prairie 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Along  the  valley 
splendid  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  with  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation. The  water  in  the  Pecos  River  from  the  Santa  Rosa  crossing 
south  is  alkali,  while  100  yards  above  the  crossing  it  is  fairly  good. 
The  alkaline  character  of  the  water  below  is  caused  by  gypsum  and 
alkali  springs  flowing  into  the  river.  The  people  at  the  town  either 
haul  their  water  or  have  cisterns  and  catch  rain  water  for  all  domestic 

Eurposes,  but  a  deep  well  is  being  drilled  by  the  railroad  people  for  a 
etter  water  supply.  One  remarkable  example  of  the  well  and  wind- 
mill method  of  irrigation  now  exists  in  this  county.  It  is  the  Sumner 
ranch,  8  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa.  When  one  rounds  the  point  of  a 
barren  range  of  rocky  hills  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  this  fertile  farm, 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  the  rich  agricultural  section 
of  Iowa  has  been  transported  to  this  sandy  plain.  The  owners  of  the 
Sumner  ranch,  are  pioneers,  and  their  success  is  likely  to  be  followed 
up  by  many  new  comers.  With  a  tributary  farming  territory,  such 
as  seems  likely  to  spring  up  within  the  next  few  years,  Santa  Rosa 
would  be  prosperous  if  all  other  resources  were  removed.  It  is  the 
division  headquarters  of  the  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  Railroad.  It  is 
here  also  that  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  division  starts.  New  Mex- 
ico is  watching  with  deep  interest  the  sinking  of  a  drill  hole  for  oil  6 
miles  northwest  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Perea  grant, 
by  the  Consolidated  Oil  and  Fuel  Company  of  New  Mexico,  represent- 
ing in  its  operations  six  other  companies  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  New  Mexico  capital,  and  holding  claims  nearly  surrounding  the 
Perea  tract,  these  claims  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  7,000  acres. 
Every  acre  of  ground  for  5  miles  around  the  well,  one  might  say  with 
safety  for  10  miles  around,  is  staked  out  by  people  w^ho  are  holding 
their  claims  awaiting  developments  at  the  solitary  derrick  which  may 
prove  of  such  vast  impoiiancc  to  the  Territory.  Santa  Rosa  is  sheltered 
by  hills  on  every  side.  It  has  but  few  of  the  winds  and  storms  so  likely 
to  spring  up  at  any  time  in  the  less  protected  uplands  which  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  county.  The  country  around  is  not  without  its 
scenic  attractions,  and  the  climate  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  northern  and  eastern  New  Mexico.  Santa  Rosa  sandstone  Quar- 
ries are  already  of  wide  name  and  fame,  and  half  a  dozen  contracts  nave 
been  let  for  the  erection  of  business  blocks  to  be  constructed  from  this 
local  stone.  In  addition  to  its  profuse  local  use,  the  superb  sandstone, 
including  solid  red,  white,  and  gra}'  colors  and  variegated  hues,  will 
develop  a  shipping  industry  of  wide  radius  and  profitable  returns. 

Tucumcari  is  a  new  town  on  the  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  Railroad, 
the  starting  point  of  a  140-mile  branch  railroad  to  the  Dawson  coal 
fields,  and  is  near  a  point  where  the  boundaries  of  Guadalupe,  Union, 
and  San  Miguel  counties  meet.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  a  church, 
a  public  school,  one  bank,  and  750  inhabitants.  The  town  cominer- 
cially  commands  the  entire  Canadian  River  slope  to  the  Pecos  River 
divide.  The  section  is  rich  in  stock,  grazing  lands,  building  stone, 
brick  and  potters'  clay,  and  can  boast  a  full  proportion  of  the  ideal 
climatic  conditions  for  which  New  Mexico  is  so  widely  and  justly 
famed.  A  roundhouse,  coal  chutes,  yardage,  etc.,  necessary  to  the 
new  town  as  a  divisional  and  junctional  railway  point,^<tave  been  con- 
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structed.  In  addition  to  the  coal  traffic  of  the  Dawson  branch,  the 
town  has  large  local  tributary  coal  areas  of  excellent  steam  and  domes- 
tic qualities,  these  fuel  veins  showing  widths  of  16  feet,  with  actual 
<X)al  measures  of  from  10  to  4i  feet.  Tjie  elevation  of  the  town  is 
4,050  feet  above  sea  level.  The  trading  and  shipping  points  hereto- 
fore prominent  for  this  region  include  Las  Vegas,  to  the  west  120 
mile»;  Amarilla,  to  the  east  130  miles;  Clayton,  to  the  north  95  miles, 
and  Roswell,  to  the  south  230  miles  distant. 

A  survey  is  now  being  made  from  Amarilla,  Tex.,  to  Tucumcari  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  first  16  miles  of 
this  survey  from  Amarilla  west  have  already  been  cVoss  sectioned.  It 
is  believed  that  this  extension  will  be  completed  and  in  running  order 
by  July  1,  1903.  This  will  make  Tucumcari  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant railroad  junctions  in  New  Mexico. 

Liberty  is  situated  3  miles  north.  It  was  the  trading  center  of  this 
region  for  many  years,  but  was  practically  abandoned  when  the  town 
site  of  Tucumcari  was  selected  in  December,  1901.  The  country  is 
level  for  several  miles  around,  relieved  with  a  background  of  mesa  or 
high  land .  The  soil  is  red,  sandy  loam.  Water  was  obtained  at  less  than 
100  feet,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  supplying  the  point.  At  a 
depth  of  340  feet,  however,  coarse  gravel  wa^  stinick,  and  the  water 

?[uickly  came  up  200  feet.  Other  wells  will  be  sunk  to  obtain  good  water 
or  the  town.  To  the  west  about  5  miles  distant  the  Pajarito  has  its 
source  in  the  foothills,  flows  northeasterly,  and  empties  into  the  Cana- 
dian River.  It  does  not  come  nearer  than  within  2  miles  of  the  town 
site.  The  bottom  land  along  this  stream  is  rich  and  desirable  farming 
land.  Tucumcari  Peak,  about  3i  miles  distant  southeasterly,  is  a  promi- 
nent landmark.  It  points  upward  about  700  feet  and  can  be  seen  for 
a  distance  of  100  miles.     Low  hills  can  also  be  seen  to  the  southward. 

Puerto  de  Luna  is  the  county  seat  and  has  a  handsome  court-house. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Pecos  River  and  possesses  a  number  of  fine  orchards 
and  farms,  while  roundabout  are  sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  Popula- 
tion, 300. 

Anton  Chico,  Colonias,  and  Casaos  are  agricultural  and  stock  settle- 
ments on  the  Pecos  River. 

Fort  Sumner  is  the  center  of  a  good  grazing  country  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  bearing  orchards. 

FUTURE   PROSPECTS. 

Guadalupe  County  will  always  remain  a  fine  stock  country.  It  pos- 
sesses vast  stretches  of  grazing  land  that  are  not  likely  to  be  invaded 
by  the  farmer,  miner,  or  factory  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  few  sections 
in  the  Southwest  not  yet  overstocked  with  sheep  or  cattle.  But  Guad- 
alupe County  also  possesses  vast  farming  possibilities.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  or  the  development 
of  water  from  wells  by  means  of  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  or  other 
power  will  ultimately  place  large  tracts  under  cultivation. 

There  is  great  promise  for  industrial  development  in  the  oil  indica- 
tions, coal  fields,  and  the  timber  in  the  county,  as  well  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  raw  products  as  wool  and  hides.  The  indications  of  gold 
and  copper  ores  also  suggest  a  source  of  future  wealth,  as  do  the 

Siarries  of  tine  sandstone*  and  deposits  of  excellent  clay.  The  superb 
imate  invites  the  health  seeker,  and  in  every  other  respect  Guadalupe 
Countv  gives  promise  of  being  some  day  a  well-populated,  rich,  and 
exceedingly  prosperous  part  of  the  great  Southwest.     ^  j 
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LINCOLN   COUNTY, 

Since  1891  Chaves  and  Eddy  and  in  part  Otero  and  Guadalupe 
counties  have  been  created  out  of  Lincoln  County,  and  yet  the  county 
has  an  area  of  4,984  square  miles,  or  3,1'^^.000  acres — more  than  four 
times  the  area  of  Rhode  Island,  more  than  twice  the  area  of  Delaware, 
and  a  greater  area  than  Connecticut.  Of  this  area,  2,725,000  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws,  of  which  2,614,000  acres 
are  surveyed  and  111,000  acres  are  unsurveyed.  Only  20,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  Lincoln  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Valencia  and  Guadalupe  counties,  on  the  west  by  Socorro  County,  on 
the  south  by  Otero  and  Chaves  counties,  and  on  the  east  b}^  Chaves 
Count}'.  It  is  in  the  Roswell  land  district,  with  a  Fedeml  land  oflSce 
at  Roswell,  Chaves  County. 

The  population  of  Lincoln  County  in  1900,  according  to  the  census, 
was  4,958,  or  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.  Since  then^ 
however,  owing  to  railroad  construction  and  rapid  mineral  develop- 
ment, the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  and  conservative  estimates 
place  the  population  at  10,000. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Lincoln  County  for  the  year  1901  was 
^1,215,959,  being  a  larger  per  capita  wealth  than  most  of  the  other 
counties  in  New  Mexico  possess. 

Lincoln  Count}^  lies  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Pecos  River,  the 
principal  tributary  of  which,  the  Rio  Hondo,  rises  in  Lincoln  County 
and  has  as  its  tributaries  the  pretty  streams  of  clear,  cold  water  known 
as  the  Bonito,  the  Ruidoso,  the  Eagle,  and  Little  Eagle  creeks.  The 
head  waters  of  the  Rio  Felix  and  the  Rio  Salado,  flowing  into  the  Pecos, 
are  also  in  Lincoln  County.  Nogal  Creek  and  a  number  of  independ- 
ent water  courses,  the  latter  dry  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
flow  from  the  picturesque  mountain  sides.  Shallow  lakes,  dry  part  of 
the  year,  springs,  and  deep  and  shallow  wells  add  to  this  water  supply. 
Storage  reservoirs  to  supplement  the  present  primitive  irrigation  sys- 
tems could  increase  the  cultivated  area  of  Lincoln  County  to  100,000 
acres,  Init  until  new  sources  of  water  supply  are  discovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  will  be  given  up  to  stock  ranges  and  mining  opera- 
tions.   Many  of  the  streams  are  stocked  with  trout,  bass,  and  other  fish. 

Lincoln  County  ma}^  properly  be  classed  as  a  mountainous  county, 
although  that  portion  north  of  the  Capitan  and  east  of  the  Jicarilla 
and  Gallinas  ranges  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  which  is  also  true  of  a 
strip  along  the  western  border. 

Tne  principal  mountain  ranges  of  the  county  are  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet,  the  Capitan,  the  Gallinas,  the 
Carizozo,  the  Jicarillas,  the  Tecolotes,  and  the  Tres  Cerros  mountains, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  independent  mountain  knots  and  peaks.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  count}'^  is  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  the  lack  of  water  alone  that  keeps  Lincoln  County  from  being 
the  granary  and  the  orchard  of  the  Southwest.  Climate  and  soil  are 
perfect  for  the  raising  of  fruit  and  grain.  The  orchards  on  the  Bonito, 
the  Ruidoso,  and  other  streams  prince  the  finest  fruit  in  the  United 
States.  Lincoln  County  fruit  takes  prizes  for  its  size,  color,  and  flavor 
wherever  exhibited.  There  are  good  markets  for  all  the  fruit  and 
grain  that  can  be  produced  in  the  county.     Some  success  has  been 
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obtained  in  cultivating  the  ground  without  irrigation,  deep  plowing, 
subsoiling,  and  thorough  cultivation  having  produced  south  of  Nogal 
crops  of  from  50  to  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Potatoes  are  grown 
witn  success  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  the  average  yield  being  2i  tons  to  tne  acre.  Wheat  yields 
30  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats,  40  bushels;  onions,  6  tons,  and  alfalfa^ 
4  to  5  tons  per  acre;  cabbage,  30,000  pounds;  beans,  4,000  pounds; 
apples  and  pears,  25,000  pounds,  and  grapes,  8,000  pounds  to  the  acre* 
Along  the  streams  a  considerable  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grains  as  well  as  almost  everv 
variety  of  vegetables  common  to  this  latitude.  These  products  are  all 
consumed  in  the  mining  camps  of  the  vicinity  and  in  addition  large 
quantities  of  grain,  flour,  and  vegetables  are  shipped  in  from  other 
localities  to  supply  the  large  and  growing  demand  incident  to  mining 
enterprises.  Farmers  can  be  multiplied  in  this  region  without  creat- 
ing any  diminution  in  the  high  prices  at  which  farm  products  are  sold 
in  the  local  markets. 

While  Lincoln  County  is  justly  proud  of  the  varied  and  limitless 
natural  resources  in  its  bounds,  it  boasts  of  the  excellence  of  the  fruits 
which  supply,  not  only  the  local  markets,  but  which  are  shipped  else- 
where and  command  the  highest  prices.  Along  the  Ruidoso,  Ea^le 
Creek,  Bonito,  the  Hondo,  Three  Kivers,  and  in  many  other  localities 
remote  from  stream*  of  water,  are  produced  apples,  peaches,  pears^ 
plums,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
fruits,  which  in  flavor  surpass  any  other  raised  in  the  west  and  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  orchards  which  have  reached  the  age 
of  bearing  are  universally  paying  well  and  some  of  the  older  and  more 
carefully  and  intelligently  treated  are  yielding  fortunes  to  the  owners* 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  prolific  sources  of  income  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  number  and  size  and  with  the  ever-enlarging  demand  for 
the  character  of  fruit  raised  in  the  mountain  can3^onsof  Lincoln  County^ 
this  must  soon  become  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  wealth  of  the 
countv. 


There  are  in  Lincoln  County  150,000  head  of  sheep,  many  of  them 
of  improved  stock;  8,000  goats,  the  greater  part  high-grade  Angoras; 
75,000  head  of  cattle,  many  of  them  blooded  Herefords;  8,000  horses, 
and  150  mules.  The  county  is  a  stock  country  par  excellence.  It** 
mountain  slopes  yield  ideal  pasture  for  goats,  while  the  grass-covered 
mesas  and  plains  invite  the  nerds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
mild  winters,  the  luxurious  and  nutritious  growth  of  gi-ass,  and  the 
contour  of  the  country  make  it  a  paradise  for  stock.  There  are  many 
extensive  and  prosperous  stock  i^anches  in  the  county,  but  there  is 
room  for  manj^  more,  if  wells  are  dug  or  drilled  for  additional  water 
supply. 

COAL   MINES. 

Lincoln  County  is  rich  in  coal  as  well  as  in  other  useful  and  precious 
minerals.  At  Capitan  the  New  Mexico  Railway  and  Coal  Company 
is  carrying  on  coal  mining  upon  a  large  scale.  The  output  of  the 
mines  at  this  point  in  the  year  1901  was  200,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
company  employs  200  men  and  is  at  present  working  two  seams  of 
coal,  one  3^  to  6  feet  and  the  other  2i  to  3i  feet  thick. 

At  White  Oaks  an  especially  fine  quality  of  coal  is  mined  upon  a 
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small  scale  by  the  Old  Abe  Company.  The  White  Oaks  coal  fields  are 
capable  of  extensive  development  and  now  that  a  railroad  passes 
within  6  miles  of  them  will  undoubtedly  soon  produce  as  large  a  ton- 
nage as  the  Capitan  fields.  At  present  Lincoln  County  produces  about 
30  carloads  of  coal  per  day.  The  coal  is  mostly  bituminous,  although 
indications  of  anthracite  coal  also  exist. 


Mining  has  given  to  Lincoln  County  its  greatest  fame.      It**  gold 
mines  are  world  famous.     It  also  produces  silver,  copper,  lead,  cobalt, 
nickel,  wolframite,  coal,  iron,  marble,  slate,  gj^psum,  salt,  sandstone, 
and  other  minerals.    Its  principal  mining  districts  are  the  White  Oaks, 
the  Capitan,  the  Jicarilla,  the  Nogal,  the  Bonito,  the  Gallinas,   the 
Turkey  Creek,  the  Tecolote,  and  the  Schelerville  districts,  in  which 
there  are  about  125  patented  properties.     The  best-known  mine  in 
New  Mexico  is  probably  the  Old  Abe,  in  the  White  Oaks  district.     It 
is  a  free-milling  gold  mine  and  the  main  streak  is  a  sulphide  ore  which 
has  averaged  about  $8  per  ton.     A  number  of  rich  strikes  have  been 
made  in  the  mine  and  it  is  credited  with  having  produced  $1,000,000 
worth  of  ore.     Its  old  shaft,  840  feet  deep,  colTapsed  in  March,  1896. 
'The  new  shaft  is  down  1,300  feet  and  is  perfectly  drv,  the  Old  Abe 
mine  being  one  of  the  deepest  dry  mines  in  th^  world.     In  the   new 
works  there  are  3,600  feet  of  drifting,  while  in  the  old  works  there  are 
about  4,000  feet.     The  daily  output  of  the  Old  Abe  is  50  tons  of  ore, 
which  is  treated  on  the  grouna.     About  50  men  are  given  employ- 
ment.    Other  good  mines  in  the  White  Oaks  district  are  the  Compro- 
mise, Boston  Doy,  Lady  Godiva,  which  is  developed  to  a  depth  of  725 
feet;  Rita,  Solitaire,  Little  Nell,  Large   Hopes,  South  Homestake, 
which  has  produced  $1,000,000  in  gold  and  has  a  mill;  Little  Mack, 
Miners'  Cabin,  North  Homestake,  and  Silver  Cliff.     There  are  large 
iron  deposits  in  the  White  Oaks  district,  averaging  from  58  to  68i>er 
•cent  hematite  iron,  and  quarries  of  excellent  mai*ble  and  building  stone 
as  well  as  indications  of  oil. 

The  placer  grounds  of  the  Jicarilla  district  have  been  worked  for 
two  hundred  vears.  The  American  Placer  Company  has  acquired 
5,000  acres  of  placer  ground  and  has  erected  thereon  a  cantilever 
placer  machine.  In  the  Jicarilla  camp  are  the  Prince  Albert,  Hawk- 
eye,  Knickerbocker,  and  Evening  Star  mines.  Gold,  copper,  iron,  and 
galena  are  the  minerals  of  the  district. 

The  Nogal  mining  district  covers  24:0  square  miles  and  its  elevation 
is  from  5,800  to  11,335  feet.  The  district  is  not  rough  or  broken  but 
the  mountains  have  even  surfaces,  with  very  few  rocks,  slides,  or  deep 
alluvial  deposits,  thus  making  prospecting  easy.  Timber,  water,  and 
good  wagon  roads  exist.  There  are  iron  and  sulphur  springs  in  the 
district.  The  first  mining  in  Lincoln  County  was  done  at  Nogal  in 
1868.  The  principal  mines  are  the  Rockford,  Clipper,  Cashier,  Amer- 
ican, with  a  mill;  Helen  Rae,  with  a  Huntington  mill:  Crosscut,  Rialto, 
Klondike,  Ibex,  Lucky  Comer,  (xolden  Rule,  Philadelphia,  Red  Chief, 
and  Vera  Cruz.  These  properties  all  run  well  in  gold  values  and  some 
of  them  have  brought  fortunes  to  their  owners. 

In  the  Gallinas  district  the  Hoosier  is  the  principal  mine  group. 
Its  claims,  as  well  as  the  Old  Hickory,  produce  8  to  65  per  cent  cop- 
per oi'e.     The  ore  also  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  lead. 

The  American  Consolidated  Copper  Company,  of  New^York^j which 
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owns  and  operates  extensive  properties  in  other  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory, is  among  the  largest  owners  of  rich  copper  and  lead  properties 
in  the  Gallinas,  all  of  which  are  accessible  to  railroads. 

The  Anaconda  group  of  seven  claims,  owned  by  the  United  Gold 
and  Copper  Company,  of  New  York,  located  in  the  heai-t  of  the  camp, 
is  a  very  promising  property,  on  which  preparations  are  being  made 
for  extensive  development. 

At  Schelerville  and  on  Turkey  Creek  the  Iowa  and  New  Mexico 
Mining  and  Milling  Company  is  working  gold  and  copper  claims. 
The  company  will  erect  an  extensive  plant  for  the  treatment  of  the  ore. 

In  the  Bonito  district  the  past  year  has  witnessed  the  prosecution  of 
mining  operations  with  a  vigor  and  extent  heretofore  unknown  in  that 
re^on.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  th6  blast  are  now  heard  from 
every  hillside,  and  the  formerly  dormant  camp  has  taken  on  a  new  life, 
and  all  is  bustle  and  animation.  The  discovery  of  new  and  valuable 
veins  of  gold-bearing  rock  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  surprising  the 
old-timer  who  has  been  walking  over  these  rich  deposits  for  3'ears 
without  realizing  the  extent  of  the  wealth  he  had  within  his  reach. 
This  district  must,  in  the  near  future,  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  producers  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  county  or  in 
the  Territor3\ 

The  Bonito  district  gained  prominence  recently  by  phenomenal  dis- 
coveries of  wire  gold,  averaging  $20,000  to  the  ton.  The  strikes  were 
made  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Bonito  near  Parsons.  The  Bonito  dis- 
trict adjoins  the  Nogal  district  and  lies  south  of  Blanco  Peak,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Lincoln  County.  The  principal  mines  are  the 
Hopeful,  Renoun,  Concho,  Rice  Mogul,  Orphan  Boy,  Maude,  George 
Washington,  Soldier,  Christmas,  Expectation,  Matador,  Yours  Truly, 
Old  Adams,  and  Hope. 

In  the  Capitan  district  are  large  iron  deposits  which  are  being 
developed  b^^  a  Pennsylvania  company.  Their  proximity  to  the  Cap- 
itan coal  mines  seems  to  destine  X<incoln  County  as  a  manufacturing 
center. 

RAILBOAD. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  Lincoln  County  was  without  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world.  The  first  railway  company  to  build 
into  the  county  was  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  ilailway  Company, 
which  enters  tne  county  near  Three  Rivers  and  has  its  terminus  at  the 
Capitan  coal  fields.  The  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railway  from 
Carizozo  to  Santa  Rosa  was  completed  in  February,  1902.  It  cuts 
across  the  county  from  south  to  north,  leaving  it  near  Torrance,  a 
junction  point  with  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  to  Santa  Fe  and  a 
probable  extension  to  Roswell.  This  railroad  building  is  opening 
entirely  neglected  sections  to  settlement  and  development.  Tne  fol- 
lowing is  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  county: 

El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  route —  MUes. 

Mainline 71.91 

Main  line  sidings 3. 40 

Capitan  branch 21.00 

Capitan  branch  sidings 2.00 

Santa  Fe  Central- 
Main  line 9.00 

Total .^ 111.31 
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Splendid  timber  covera  many  of  the  mountain  sides  of  Lincoln 
Count}',  especially  at  the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Hondo.  Pine,  spruce,  ash,  cotton  wood,  and  black  walnut  are  the  main 
woods  found  in  the  Capitan  and  other  mountains.  Several  sawmills 
are  in  operation. 

MANUPACTUHE8. 

Outside  of  three  or  four  ore  mills  and  two  sawmills,  there  are  no 
manufacturing  industries  in  Lincoln  County.  The  census  of  lt)O0 
credits  Lincoln  County  with  only  five  industrial  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  $12,900  invested,  employing  12  men  and  producing  $13,450 
manufactured  goods  annually.  But  the  future  seems  to  destine 
Lincoln  County  as  the  site  of  great  industrial  establishments.  Fuel, 
good  water,  raw  material,  and  railroad  facilities,  with  nearby  markets, 
will  certainly  be  taken  advantage  of  sooner  or  later. 


Lincoln  County  possesses  a  perfect  climate.  Like  the  rest  of  New 
Mexico,  its  altitude,  its  dry  aseptic  air,  its  continual  sunshine,  its  cool 
summers,  and  mild  winters  make  it  a  haven  of  refuge  for  health 
seekers,  especially  consumptives. 

FORT  STANTON   SANITARIUM. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States,  which  at  Fort  Stanton  has  in  operation 
a  hospital  for  consumptives.  Fort  Stanton  has  an  elevation  of  6,154 
fe^t,  and  its  moan  annual  temperature  is  52.1^  and  average  annual 
precipitation  19.05  inches.  Its  mean  spring  temperature  is  52^;  its 
mean  summer  tempemture  68.1^;  its  mean  fall  temperature  51.6^,  and 
its  mean  winter  temperature  36.8^,  that  part  of  Lincoln  Coimty  being 
blessed  with  the  mildest  winters  and  coolest  sununers  of  any  part  of 
New  Mexico  between  the  altitude  of  6,000  and  7,000  feet. 

8CENKRY   AND   ATTRACTIONS   FOR  TOURISTS. 

Lincoln  County  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  locality"  in  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  it<  scenery  and  its  pure  and  invigoratmg  atmosphere. 
Situated,  as  it  is,  from  4,200  to  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  it  offers  to 
the  invalid  w^ho  suffers  from  the  rigors  of  Northern  latitudes  or  the 
depressing  influences  of  Southern  heat  and  from  humid  and  impure 
atmosphere  of  the  lower  altitudes  a  relief  he  can  but  appreciate  and 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  restoration  to  health  which  he  can  not  realize 
in  most  other  localities.  The  winters  here  are  never  severe  and  the 
summers  in  the  mountains  are  simply  delightful.  No  place  affords 
superior  attractions  to  the  health  seeker  than  Lincoln  County. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  the  county  is  sublime.  Its  towering  and 
wooded  peaks,  its  sparkling  and  pure  streams,  its  valleys  and  canyons, 
and  its  superb  climate  attract  even  now  hundreds  of  people  annually 
who  come  to  spend  a  season  in  camp.  There  is  good  hunting  and 
good  fishing.  A  number  of  mineral  springs,  especially  iron  and  sul- 
phur, are  attracting  attention  for  their  curative  qualities. 
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GRAN   QUIVIBA. 

About  30  miles  north  from  Whiteoaks  and  about  15  miles  west 
of  the  Gallinas  Mountains,  in  rolling  plain,  but  bare  of  water,  the 
acme  of  desolation,  lie  the  ruins  of  Gran  Quivira,  the  theme  of  many 
an  Indian  romance,  legend,  and  story,  as  well  as  the  speculation  of  the 
modern  archaeologist.  The  walls  of  a  large  church,  some  30  feet 
high,  built  of  blue  limestone  in  a  mortar  of  clay,  and  the  remains  of 
a  number  of  other  large  buildings  indicate  the  fonner  presence  of  a 
great  population.  The  nearest  water  is  15  miles  away  in  the  Sierra 
uallinas.  Surrounding  the  Gran  Quivira  at  various  distances  are 
the  ruins  of  other  towns  almost  of  equal  extent.  Among  these  are 
the  ruins  of  Abo,  built  of  red  sandstone  embedded  in  clay  mortar, 
with  a  town  wall  surrounding  it,  part  of  which,  running  in  one  direc- 
tion, is  950  feet  long.  Quarra,  another  Indian  town  of  similar  dimen- 
.sions,  was  not  far  distant.  All  of  these  have  the  ruins  of  churches, 
showing  that  at  one  time  the  Spaniards  held  possession.  Southerly, 
extending  along  the  malpais,  from  Gran  Quivira  to  Tres  Rios,  oppo- 
site the  Sierra  Blanea,  and  in  the  numerous  canyons  of  this  range  and 
of  the  Sacramento  Mountain  range,  and  in  the  Salado,  were  a  number 
of  towns  and  villages,  now  in  ruins,  indicating  that  there  must  have 
been  concentrated  here  a  population  running  into  the  thousands,  The 
strangest  feature  about  nearly  all  of  these  towns  is  the  absence  of 
water  near  them,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  man\^  miles  off.  A  casual 
observer  following  the  general  course  of  the  line  of  towns  and  villages 
can  reach  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  face  of  the  country  has 
gradually  changed  since  these  towns  were  built  and  occupied. 

The  Gran  Quivira  proper  is  situated  in  Socorro  County  in  the  east- 
ern foothills  of  the  Oscura  Mountains  and  about  3  miles  west  of 
the  Lincoln  Countv  line.  The  ruins  of  the  Abo  pueblo  and  others  in 
that  vicinity  are  in  Valencia  County,  while  the  ruined  pueblos  and 
the  malpais  to  the  south  and  southeast  are  in  Lincoln  County.  A 
description  of  Gran  Quivira  is  included  in  this  article,  as  it  is  easiest 
reached  from  the  highway  running  from  Santa  Fe  to  Lincoln  and  will 
be  easy  of  access  from  Progreso  station  on  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Rail- 
way, about  30  miles  distant. 

In  the  malpais,  the  lava  fields,  are  the  ruins  of  great  rectangular 
buildings,  sometimes  built  of  dressed  stone.  Into  some  of  these  the 
lava  has  run  and  partly  submerged  them,  others  are  filled  with  vol- 
canic ashes.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  triangular  building  400  feet  long 
on  one  side  and  300  feet  on  the  other  two,  also  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  150  feet  in  diameter.  Corn  that  had  been  gathered  and  put 
in  piles  has  been  found  embedded  in  the  lava  and  was  evidently  over- 
flowed during  a  sudden  ca-tastrophe.  The  skeletons  found  under  the 
fallen  walls  of  Gran  Quivira  and  other  towns  also  indicate  that  the 
towns  were  suddenly  destroyed  and  not  deliberately  abandoned. 

In  1540  Vasquez  Coronado,  while  in  search  of  the  far-famed  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,  heard  of  the  grand  city  of  Quivira,  in  the  country  of 
the  Tagnos,  where  there  were  princely  palaces  three  and  four  stories 
bigh,  built  of  stone  and  decorated  with  jewels,  where  the  roofs  were 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  and  glittered  in  the  sunlight;  where  the 
streets  were  broad  and  shaded  with  trees;  the  gardens  resplendent  with 
flowers  and  the  women  wondrously  beautiful,  and  he  determined  to 
visit  and  conquer  it.     After  a  weary  tour  from  Culiacan  in  Mexico, 
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by  way  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  the  great  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  he  finally 
reached  it.  Day  by  day,  as  the  sun  became  fervent  and  the  mirage 
flattened  in  the  landscape,  the  magic  city  was  before  him.  Then  it 
vanished,  and  before  hira  lay  a  Pueblo  Indian  town,  like  the  other 
towns  he  had  visited,  and  the  inhabitants  had  neither  gold  nor  silver. 

(Jastaneda,  who  accompanied  Coronado's  expedition,  wrote  of  it: 
"At  Quivira,  mountains  began  to  be  perceived,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
well-peopled  country,  with  plants  and  fruits  similar  to  those  of  Spain, 
such  as  plums,  grapes,  mulberries,  rye  grass,  oats,  flax,  etc." 

Don  Antonio  Espejo  (1581)  says:  ''JVlany  of  the  people  wore  long 
gowns  of  cotton  tastefully  painted,  and  one  of  the  trioes,  the  Jumanes, 
painted  the  face,  arms,  ana  legs.  They  had  great  bows  and  arrows 
and  sharp-cutting  swords,  with  sharp  stones  on  both  sides,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Aztecs,  and  they  were  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sword 
and  could  cut  a  man  in  two  at  one  blow.  Their  shields  were  covered 
with  untanned  bull's  hide,  and  some  of  the  tribes  lived  in  bouses  of 
stone  four  stories  high." 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  lift  the  legendary  treasures  of 
the  Gi-an  Quivira. 

TOWNS  AND  8ETTLBMBNTS. 

Lincoln  County  has  no  large  cities,  but  possesses  a  number  of  pros- 
perous and  pretty  mining  camps  and  agricultural  settlements. 

WHITE  OAKS. 

The  best-known  town  is  White  Oaks,  with  a  iK>pulation  of  over  900. 
It  was  located  in  1880  and  its  fame  rests  upon  its  gold  mines,  princi- 
mlly  the  Old  Abe.  It  is  6  miles  from  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island 
Railway  and  12  miles  from  Carizozo,  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railway,  from  where  twice  a  day  a  stage  coach  runs  to  White  Oaks. 
The  town  has  three  churches — Congregational,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  Bimtist — and  a  $10,000  schoolhouse,  with  an  excellent  scnool  sys- 
teni.  White  Oaks  is  6,400  feet  above  the  sea  level.  There  are  two 
hotels,  a  planing  mill,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  one  saloon  in  the 
town.     Excellent  water  is  secured  from  nearby  springs. 

White  Oaks  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  or  natural  amphitheater 
in  the  White  Oaks  range  of  mountains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  byhigh 
peaks  covered  with  the  evergreen  pine,  cedar,  and  juniper.  Whue 
several  large  cattle,  sheep,  and  goat  ranches  are  located  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  White  Oaks,  from  which  it  derives  an  extensive  and 
profitable  trade,  the  principal  sources  of  the  town's  business — that 
which  induced  the  establishment  of  the  town  at  this  point — ^are  the 
mining  operations.  Something  more  than  twenty-two  years  ago  quartz 
veins  carrying  visible  gold  in  surprisingly  large  quantities  were  dis- 
covered in  what  are  now  known  as  the  rJorth  and  South  Homestake 
mines,  and  out  of  these  discoveries  and  the  "boom"  created  thereby 

frew  the  necessity  for  a  trade  center,  and  White  Oaks  was  the  result, 
t  is  inhabited  by  an  enterprising  class  of  citizens,  who  believe  in  goo^ 
schools,  churches,  and  respectable  society.  Many  substantial  and  wm- 
modious  residences  are  seen,  while  the  business  houses  would  be  cred- 
itable anywhere  in  a  town  of  800  or  1,000  people.  No  place  can  boast 
of  a  more  ideal  climate  than  this.    The  winters  are  mild — ^though  light 
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snowfalls  are  experienced  each  season,  the  streets  are  free  from  it 
except  at  short  periods  and  at  i*are  intervals — while  the  summers  and 
autumns  are  channing,  a  few  weeks  during  the  spring  months  being 
the  onh"  period  of  the  year  when  this  locality  has  any  climatic  draw- 
back. Tnis  is  due  to  the  dust  and  wind  storms  so  common  in  the  arid 
Eortions  of  the  country.  The  nights  here  are  always  cool,  and  in  the 
ottest  season  one  under  a  canopy  or  in  the  shade  never  suffers  from 
the  heat.  In  fact,  it  is  the  universal  assertion  of  those  who  have  lived 
here  for  years  that  this  is  the  most  perfect,  all  around,  climate  they 
have  ever  found. 


Capitan  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway, 
on  the  easterly  slope  of  the  White  Mountains.  It  is  a  comparatively 
new  town — the  coal  town  of  the  county.  The  mines  at  this  point 
employ  from  100  to  200  men  and  the  daily  output  amounts  to  from  300 
to  600  tons.  This  coal  is  consumed  largely  m  the  operating  of  the 
road  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  fuel  along  the  route.  Now  that  the 
Rock  Island  has  formed  a  connection  with  the  Northeastern,  the  demand 
for  fuel  for  the  uses  of  the  road  will  be  greatly  augmented  and  the 
output  of  the  Capitan  mines  consequently  largely  increased.  This 
increased  production  of  coal  and  the  trade  derived  from  the  new  life 
and  acti\nty  of  the  Bonito  mining  entei-prises  will  give  to  Capitan 
much  additional  importance  as  a  trading  center.  Lfte  White  Oaks, 
the  town  is  settled  by  a  pushing,  enterprising,  and  public-spirited  class 
of  people,  who,  believing  in  educating  the  youths  of  the  community, 
have  erected  a  public  school  building  costing  something  more  than 
$12,000.  It  has  prosperous  business  houses,  a  weekly  newspaper,  sev- 
eral churches,  and  a  f  100,000  sanitarium  is  to  be  built  for  consump- 
tives.   The  town  is  beautifully  situated.     Its  population  is  about  750. 

LINCOLN. 

Lincoln  is  the  county  seat  and  is  a  quaint  old  settlement  near  Fort 
Stanton  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Capitan.  A  nice  court-house  has 
been  built  at  Lincoln.  The  town  has  a  population  of  300  and  the  pre- 
cinct of  1,065.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fruit  and  grain  producing  and 
stock-raising  country  which  creates  a  considerable  trade. 

CARRIZOZO. 

The  junction  of  the  Rock  Island  and  the  El  Paso  and  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  railways  is  called  Carrizozo,  after  the  extensive  stock 
ranch  and  range  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  understood  that  a 
large  area  of  land  has  been  secured  by  the  company  and  that  this 
junction  will  be  made  a  prominent  point  on  the  new  line  of  railroad 
between  Chicago  and  the  East  and  El  Paso.  It  already  contains  a 
number  of  business  houses,  an  excellent  depot,  and  a  new  and  credit- 
able hotel  is  soon  to  be  opened.  This  station  is  the  shipping  point  for 
White  Oaks,  Schelerville  camp,  as  well  as  several  other  settlements  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Carrizozo  Cattle  Companv's  headquarters  are  located 
about  one  mile  from  Carrizozo  station.  'This  company  has  for  many 
years  maintained  the  lead  among  the  great  cattle  raisers  of  New  Mex- 
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ico.  The  grade  of  stock  on  this  range  has  been  steadily  improved 
until  the  character  of  the  cattle  seen  in  the  immense  herds  of  the  com- 
pany is  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  West. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at  Picacho  on  the  Rio  Hondo,  on 
the  Ruidoso  near  Dowlin's  mills,  at  Angus  on  the  Bonito,  and  at 
Bonito,  in  which  localities  mercantile  houses  have  been  established 
and  are  all  doing  a  thriving  business. 

NOOAL. 

Nogal  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Nogal  Canyon,  3  miles  from  Wal- 
nut stetion,  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  very  rich  mines  already  developed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wide  field  for  the  prospector,  where  new  and 
promising  claims  are  continually  being  located  and  developed.  The 
town  is  in  a  charming  location  at  the  base  of  high  mountains  and  m 
view  of  the  most  picturesque  and  grandly  beautiful  scenery.  The 
town  enjoys  a  good  and  growing  trade. 

Richardson  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Capitan  Mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide,  well-watered  stock  range.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
El  Capitan  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  one  of  the  largest  sheep  and 
cattle  raisers  in  this  region,  which  controls  most  of  the  water  sources 
and  consequently  the  range  for  many  miles  from  Richardson,  where 
are  located  the  offices,  trading  estaolishment,  and  post-office  which 
accommodate  the  residents  of  that  part  of  Lincoln  County. 

OTHBR  SETTLEMBNTS. 

Arabella  and  Hondo  are  pretty  and  prosperous  agricultural  settle- 
ments and  Parsons  and  Oscuro,  on  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railwa3% 
and  Jicarilla  are  mining  camps.  Fort  Stanton  is  the  sanitarium  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  consumptives,  and  ha^ 
a  post-office.  Jakes,  Coyote,  elevation,  5,793  feet;  Ancho,  6,001  feet: 
Tecolote,  6,531  feet;  Gallinas,  6,656  feet;  Alta,  6,654  feet,  and  Tor- 
rance, 6,427  feet,  are  railwaj'^  stations,  the  latter  at  the  junction  point 
of  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railway  and  the  Santa  Fe  Central 
Railway.  Here  a  new  town,  Torrance  by  name,  is  being  founded  and 
is  to  be  a  trading  and  industrial  center. 

AN    INVITING   FIELD. 

Lincoln  Count}'^  being  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  New  Mexico  in 
natural  wealth,  possessing  besides  a  perfect  climate,  and  yet  but  sparsely 
settled  and  inadequately  developed,  is  indeed  a  promising  field  for 
investment  by  the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  tne  miner,  and  the 
stockman.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  timber,  the  abundance  of  raw 
material,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  other  ores,  of  gypsum  and  salt,  of 
hides  and  wool,  should  result  in  the  rearing  of  many  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  mountains  has  been  pros- 
pected in  but  a  few  spots.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  building  of 
small  and  large  irrigation  systems,  tne  drilling  of  wells,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  For  the  health  seeker,  not 
looking  for  luxuries,  Lincoln  County  offers  an  ideal  home,  iU  pin^* 
and  iir  clad  hills  and  dry  and  aseptic  air  assuring  a  certain  cui*e  to 
those  not  too  far  advanced  Mrith  disease. 
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LUNA   COUNTY. 

Luna  County,  which  was  created  by  the  Thirty -foui-th  legislative 
assembly,  and  organized  April  1,  1901,  is  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  Territory,  bordering  upon  Mexico,  and  having  between  it 
and  the  Arizona  line  on  the  west  a  narrow  extension  of  Grant  County, 
which  also  touches  the  line  of  Mexico.  The  county  extends  56  miles 
north  And  south  and  54  miles  east  and  west,  and  contains  1,935,360 
acres,  being  two  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Mimbres  River  traverses  it  from  north  to  south.  There  is  run- 
ning water  in  its  upper  course,  but  lower  down  it  sinks.  It  is  primarily 
a  cattle  and  mining  country,  although  it  has  a  fine,  rich  soil,  which  can 
be  made  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  fruits  of  the 
finest  quality,  through  the  medium  of  irrigation.  The  returns  of  the 
assessor's  office  give  the  amount  of  agricultural  land  under  irrigation 
and  cultivated  or  used  for  stock-feeding  purposes  as  9,253  acres, 
although  as  the  county  develops  there  will  no  doubt  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  added  to  it. 

As  the  last  census  was  taken  while  Luna  County  was  still  a  part  of 
Grant,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  population  definitely,  but  it  is 
from  2,500  to  3,000,  over  one-half  of  which  is  in  Deming,  the  county 
seat. 

The  census  of  1900  gives  Deming  a  population  of  1,341;  Lower 
Mimbres  precinct,  486;  and  Cooks  precinct,  504.  There  are  besides 
about  100  inhabitants  in  the  part  taken  from  Dona  Ana  County  and 
now  included  in  Luna  County,  thus  giving  Luna  County  in  1900  a 
population  of  2,431. 

RAILROADS. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is  $1,292,878.  Two  railroad 
lines,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  pass  directly  through  it, 
with  a  junction  at  Deming.  Large  numbers  of  men  are  working  on 
the  grade  of  the  Bisbee  road  from  Bisbee  to  Deming. 

This  work  is  nearly  completed,  and  much  of  its  material  has  been 
received.  This  line  runs  from  Deming  to  Carizilillo  Springs,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county;  from  that  place  to  a  point  near  Lords- 
burg,  and  thence  to  Bisbee. 

The  railroad  mileage  in  Luna  County  is  as  follows:  Southern  Pacific, 
65  miles;  Santa  Fe,  110  miles;  Bisbee,  65  miles,  or  240  miles  in  all. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroad  facilities  are  excellent,  enabling 
shippers  to  send  out  products  cheaply  and  conveniently.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Bisbee  road  has  behind  it  the  owners  or  the  great  Ari- 
zona copper  mines  at  Clifton,  Morenci,  and  Bisbee,  which  will  make 
them  heavy  carriers. 


The  mean  altitude  of  Luna  County  is  nearly  5,000  feet.  Probably  no 
county  in  New  Mexico  has  a  milder  climate.  The  winters  are  warm, 
and  snow  is  rare,  seldom  lying  on  the  ground  longer  than  an  hour  or 
two  after  falling.  The  summers  are  pleasant,  and  the  nights  almost 
always  cool,  so  that  one  rests  well.  There  is  no  malaria  lurking  in  its 
pure  atmosphere.     It  is  free  from  ague,  chills,  and  fever. 

The  summer  temperature  is  so  modified  by  the  light  airs  from  the 
mountains  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  degree  oppressive.    The  average 
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minimum  temperature  is  28^,  taken  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  There 
are  in  the  whole  yes.Y  three  hundred  days  of  sunshine,  twenty  days 
actually  cloudy,  and  forty -live  days  partialh'  cloudy.  The  forty-five 
days  recorded  as  partially  dioudy,  however,  are  frequenth'  more  pleas- 
ant than  a  totally  cloudless  day."^  There  are,  in  reality,  very  few  days 
in  the  j^ear  which  one  can  not  enjoy  out  of  doors. 

All  the  villages  and  little  settlements  have  schools,  post-oflSces.  and 
stores.  School  terms  are  from  six  to  nine  months  in  length,  and  the 
very  best  teachers  are  employed,  at  good  salaries. 

STOCK. 

As  a  cattle  country  Luna  County  offers  remarkable  facilities.  Stock- 
men are  never  obliged  to  feed,  their  herds  pasturing  the  year  round 
in  the  valleys  and  mountains.  In  years  past,  during  a  drj'  time,  stock 
frequently  suffered  for  lack  of  water.  This  has  been  obviated  by  the 
digging  of  wells,  the  whole  country  being  dotted  with  windmills,  than 
which  there  is  no  cheaper  power  for  raising  water.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  these  in  the  county,  and  as  there  is  alwavs  an  abundance 
of  grass,  it  is  in  this  sense  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Owing 
to  the  mild  and  equable  climate,  and  abundant  water  and  grass,  stock- 
men have  found  the  country  an  ideal  one  for  breeding:.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  actual  cost  of  raising  an  animal  which  will  sell  for 
$15  will  not  exceed  $2.  (This  presupposes  the  possession  of  original 
stock  and  the  owning  of  a  fair-sized  herd  of  cattle.) 

There  are  about  50,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  county,  nearly  all  stock 
that  will  average  up  well. 

Poultry  thrives  if  a  little  attention  is  given  it.  A  ver}^  ready  market 
for  chickens,  turkeys,  and  eggs  exists  all  over  the  Southwest.  A 
number  of  chicken  ranches  established  in  the  county  should  yield  their 
owners  handsome  returns.  For  years  quantities  of  poultry  and  egp 
have  been  shipped  into  New  Mexico  on  almost  every  train  from  the 
East.  These  products,  with  a  little  enteiprise,  could  be  raised  at  home, 
where  they  would  be  not  only  a  considerable  source  of  revenue,  but 
prevent  the  constant  sending  of  monej-  out  of  the  Territory  for  some- 
thing it  can  produce  as  well  at  home. 


MINIXG   DISTRICTS. 


The  county  contains  five  mining  districts.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  Cooks,  20  miles  north  of  Deming,  where  are 
located  vast  deposits  of  lead.  The  ore  is  almost  entirely  lead  carbon- 
ates, carrying  about  40  per  cent  in  lead  and  10  ounces  in  silver,  and  is 
especially  sought  after  by  the  smelters  on  account  of  its  desirabilitv 
for  fluxing.  The  deepest  working  is  about  250  feet.  As  depth  is 
attained  there  are  good  copper  indications,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
well  informed  that  with  aevelopment  Cooks  will  yet  have  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  copper-producing  camp. 

The  Graphic  Mining  Company  has  taken  from  its  properties  some- 
thing like  $500,000  in  lead  and  silver.  The  El  Paso  Smelting  Com- 
?any's  group  of  mines  have  yielded  |>2,000,(X>0  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
'he  Teel  &Poe  Mining  Company  have  shipped  between  700  and  800 
cars  of  ore,  averaging  $500  a  car  in  value,  or  between  $300,000  and 
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$400,000.  Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  properties,  about  $200,000 
has  been  taken  from  the  various  mines  in  the  district.  Among  these 
mav  be  mentioned  the  Flower  Queen,  Chance,  Leadville,  and  Inez. 

I'he  Victoria  mining  district  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
near  the  line  of  the  bouthern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  produced  in 
the  past  over  $1,500,000  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  The  two  principal 
mines  here  are  the  Chance  and  the  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  from  these  that 
most  of  this  amount  has  been  realized.  From  the  Chance  mine  Mr. 
Michael  Burke,  of  Deming,  on  a  lease,  took  out  in  less  than  a  year 
mineml  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.  •  Wolframite  also  occurs  in  this 
district.  This  verv  scarce  and  valuable  product  is  found  in  only  a  few 
places  in  the  Southwest.  J.  Corneilson^s  mine  yields  wolframite  of  a 
very  high  grade. 

Twenty -hve  miles  south  of  Deming  lies  the  Tres  Hermanos  mining 
district.  There  are  many  properties  here  which  have  produ-ced  well, 
although  they  are  all  practically  undeveloped.  It  is  safe  to  state  that 
from  the  Cincinnati  alone  $100,000  has  been  taken. 

The  Yellow  Jacket,  owned  by  Judge  Seaman  Field;  the  Hancock, 
owned  by  J.  B.  Hodgdon  and  James  Martin;  the  Contention,  the 
Johnstown,  the  A.  J.  Clark  group,  and  the  claims  of  A.  Beals  &  Co. 
are  all  good  properties.  From  several  of  these  considerable  sums 
have  been  taken.  The  Hancock  is  a  true  fissure  lode  with  seven  shafts 
upon  it,  from  60  to  145  feet  deep,  within  a  length  of  445  feet. 

Most  of  the  mines  were  originally  worked  by  men  with  limited  cap- 
ital, \Vho  were  obliged  to  follow  small  bunches  of  ore  in  order  to  pay 
expenses.  Silver  and  lead  are  the  main  products  of  the  camp,  although 
gold  also  occui*s.     Much  of  the  ore  is  oi  high  grade. 

The  district  as  a  whole  will  probably  run  from  33i  to  62  per  cent 
lead  and  from  18  to  51  ounces  per  ton  in  silver,  with  from  one-fourth 
of  an  ounce  to  1  ounce  in  gold. 

The  line  of  the  Bisbee  road  passes  very  near  this  camp,  which  will 
have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  increase  development  of  property  in 
the  district. 

The  Florida  district  is  in  the  Florida  Mountains,  12  miles  southeast 
of  Deming.  But  one  good  mine  has  been  developed  in  this  district, 
the  Silver  Cave,  from  which  over  $60,000  has  been  taken.  J.  G. 
Clarke  and  Hodgdon  &  Allison  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  range,  as  has- also  Mr.  Frank  Priser  in  the  southern 
portion. 

The  Carizilillo  district  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 
It  is  directlv  on  the  line  of  the  Bisbee  railroad  and  produces  silver  and 
copper.  The  Golden  Cross  and  Eagle  Mining  Company  have  done 
considerable  work  here,  as  have  also  Merrill  &  Byron.  It  lies  near 
the  line  of  Mexico  and  has  abundant  wood  and  water.  The  Byron 
and  Merrill  properties  are  in  very  promising  formation. 

Luna  County  certainly  has  a  bright  future  as  regards  mining.  But 
a  small  fraction  of  its  territory  nas  been  prospected.  The  mines 
which  have  been  discovered  have  not  always  been  worked  on  the  most 
economical  basis.  The  increase  of  railroad  facilities  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  renewed  interest  in  this,  the  most  attractive  and, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  most  remunerative  of  all  enterprises. 

Indications  of  coal  oil  have  recently  been  discovered  at  the  base  of 
Cooks  peak,  about  10  miles  north  of  Deming,  and  developing  and 
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{)rospecting  for  oil  is  going  on  in  that  vicinity.  Several  hundred 
ocations  have  been  made  and  it  is  believed  that  a  permanent  oil  field 
will  be  the  result  as  soon  as  thorough  tests  are  maae. 

IRRIGATION   AND   AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Luna  County,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mimbres,  are  fine  farms  which  are  .irrigated  from  the  river.  These 
produce  immense  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn,  and  fruits.  In  fact, 
the  agricultural  products  are  of  almost  every  variety.  Vegetables  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  best  quality,  including  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  beets,  celery,  onions,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  watermelons,  and  canteloupes.  Drew  Gorman,  who  i-aises 
large  crops  of  the  finest  watermelons  in  the  land,  which  he  markets  at 
Silver  City,  Santa  Rita,  and  Hanover,  says  that  no  crop  he  can  raise 
is  so  valuable  as  a  good  melon  crop.  Last  year  he  sold  melons  by  the 
wagonload  at  the  ranch  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  hundred.  Here  are  also 
grown  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  and  fine  apples.  The 
soil  in  the  valley  is  a  deep,  rich  alluvium  and  needs  only  to  be  irri- 
gated to  produce  heavily. 

A  large  company  is  now  exploiting  an  undertaking  by  which  they 
propose  to  build  dams  across  the  Mimbres  Valley  and  merebv  raise  the 
water  to  the  surface.  They  have  acquired  a  large  body  of  land  and 
made  preliminary^  surveys.  Their  idea  is  to  put  many  thousands  of 
acres  under  ditch  and  divide  it  into  small  holdings. 

The  vast  plain  which  surrounds  Deming  consists  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  excellent  land.  Water  is  the  only  thing  needed  to  make  it 
productive.     Possibly  artesian  wells  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 

One  mile  east  of  Deming  the  Wah  Brothers  have  20  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  planted  to  fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  They  have  a 
steam  pump  which  raises  from  200  to  300  gallons  of  water  a  minute, 
which  18  more  than  suflicient  for  their  needs.  They  raise  excellent 
vegetables  in  large  quantities,  and  have  proved  conclusively  that  the 
soil  is  capable  of  producing  all  sorts  of  fami  and  garden  products. 


Deming,  the  county  seat  of  Luna,  is  situated  geographically  in  the 
center  of  the  county,  at  an  altitude  of  4,300  feet.  It  has  a  population 
of  1,500  and  is  the  railroad  center  of  southern  New  Mexico.  Here  is 
the  junction  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Bisbee 
railroads.  The  town  is  advancing  rapidly  in  material  prosperity,  and 
its  future  as  a  desirable  residence  ana  business  community  is  a.ssured. 
The  people  are  progressive,  but  also  conservative.  It  has  2  newspa- 
pers, the  Headlight  and  the  Herald;  4  churches  with  Sunday  schools 
and  religious  societies;  all  the  bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  other  orders.  It  has  a  tine  public- 
school  building,  in  which  a  coros  of  6  teachers  are  employed.  The 
course  of  study  for  these  schools  is  very  thorough  and  complete,  and 
thej^  rank  high  in  the  Territory.  The  Bank  of  Deming  is  a  solid  insti- 
tution which  is  prepared  to  do  any  amount  of  business.  There  are 
about  25  business  houses  in  the  town,  many  carrying  heavy  stocks, 
which  supply  a  large  extent  of  the  country,  mining  camps,  and  sur- 
rounding ranchers.  Here  are  the  plants  of  the  Deming  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  the  Deming  Sampling  Works,  the^anta  Ee  round- 
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house  and  shops,  and  the  union  depot.  It  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
hotels.  New  buildings  for  this  purpose  are  in  contemplation  by  cer- 
tain interested  parties.  A  good  hospital  is  maintained.  The  town  is 
growing  and  is  bound  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  it  offers  good  opportuni- 
ties for  investments  in  property.  The  water,  which  is  almost  abso- 
lutely pure,  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  windmills,  of  which 
there  are  about  160.  It  is  freauently  spoken  of  as  the  "Windmill 
City."  If  a  person  is  suffering  from  any  throat  or  lung  trouble,  Dem- 
ing  is  the  place  for  him.  The  Adelphi  Club,  which  has  a  membership 
of  100,  occupies  elegantly^  furnished  rooms  in  the  new  Mahoney  block. 
There  is  also  in  connection  with  this  organization  a  strong  business 
men's  association. 

A  considerable  amount  of  new  building  is  in  progress,  and  carpen- 
ters are  very  busy.  Deming  has  comfortable  homes,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  lawns  and  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and,  what  is  most  important, 
it  is  inhabited  bv  a  people  who  pull  together  and  unitedly  work  for  the 
be«t  interest  ancl  advancement  of  their  city  and  county. 

OTHER  SETTLEMENTS. 

Cooks  is  a  thriving  little  mining  camp.  At  Columbus,  on  the  Mex- 
ican border,  is  a  custom-house. 

To  sum  up:  Luna  County  has  within  its  borders  the  untold  treasures 
of  the  hills;  great  herds  of  cattle  which  feed  and  thrive  upon  the 
nutritive  natural  grasses  which  cover  its  plains  and  mountains;  an 
inexhaustible  body  of  water  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface 
which,  through  the  medium  of  windmills  and  small  engines,  can  be 
made  available  easily  and  cheaply;  a  climate  unsurpassed  in  all  the 
world;  a  soil  that  will  produce,  through  irrigation,  almost  anything  in 
the  way  of  crops;  complete  railroad  facilities;  good  schools;  a  law- 
abiding,  thriving,  intelligent  people,  and  an  economically  administered 
county  government. 


By  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  1898-l»9  the  count}'  of  McKin- 
ley  was  created  out  of  the  western  portion  of  Bernalillo  County.  This 
act  also  provided  that  the  county  seat  should  be  established  at  Gallup 
and  that  complete  organization  of  the  county  should  take  effect  Janu- 
uar^  1,  1901. 

The  new  county,  since  its  enlargement  bj^  the  last  legislature, 
embraces  an  area  of  3,255,940  acres.  As  required  by  law,  the  first 
election  took  place  in  November,  and  on  January  1  the  officers  entered 
upon  their  respective  duties  and  the  new  county  was  duly  organized. 
Tiie  population  of  the  new  county  is  about  7,000,  of  which  4,000  reside 
in  Gallup  or  its  suburban  coal  camps. 

McKinley  County  covers  one  of  the  most  productive  coal  regions  in 
the  entire  West;  nearly  the  entire  county  is  underlaid  with  coal,  and 
the  mining  and  shipping  of  this  product,  together  with  its  considera- 
ble cattle  and  sheep  raising  interests,  constitute  the  chief  industry-  of 
its  people. 

Gallup,  the  county  seat,  is  an  impoi*tant  business  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  160  miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  and 
;is  a  thoroughly  live  and  progressive  town,  whose  people  are  especially 
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devoted  to  its  public-school  interests  and  who  take  a  just  pride  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  prosperous  and  moral 
community.  The  town  is  well  built  of  brick  and  stone,  has  broad^ 
clean  streets,  an  adequate  water  system,  electric  lights,  and  a  net- 
work of  telephone  lines  connecting  with  the  several  neighboring  coal 
camps. 

Clarkville,  Gibson,  and  other  thriving  coal  camps  are  located  near 
by  and  constitute  largely  the  general  business  done  at  Gallup.  The 
coal  shipments  from  the  district  are  made  from  Gallup,  several  rail- 
road spurs  leading  out  to  the  various  mines. 

In  the  county  8  mines  are  in  constant  operation,  employing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000  wage-earners.  The  coal  output  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  nearly  600,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  This 
fuel  goes  chiefly  to  California  and  Arizona,  and  such  increase  is  more 
than  significant  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  much-vaunted  use 
of  California  oil  supplanting  the  use  of  coal.  McKinley  Count}'  stands 
first  of  all  the  counties  in  New  Mexico  in  the  production  of  coal  and 
in  the  extent  of  its  coal  areas.  The  value  of  the  product  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1902,  was  nearl}?^  $8,000,000.  The  manufacture 
of  the  briquets  from  slack  coal  is  a  new.  industry,  established  during- 
the  year,  which  bids  fair  to  prove  a  pronounced  success  and  employ  a 
great  number  of  wage-earners. 

Clarkville  is  a  new  model  industrial  tow^n,  which  Senator  Clark,  of 
Montana,  is  building  for  the  comfort  of  the  hundreds  of  employees  on 
and  about  his  coal  mines,  and  one  of  its  newest  accessories  is  a  well- 
ec^uipped  public  library.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fire  clay  is  also 
mmed  at  Clarkville  and  shipped  to  Pacific  coast  points. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  known  that  crude  oil  abounded  in  this 
locality,  and  within  the  past  few  months  the  subject  has  received  much 
attention,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  best  California  experts  and 
others  versed  in  geology  have  passed  favorably  upon  the  proposition, 
and  half  a  dozen  corporations  nave  been  formed  to  develop  the  field. 
Several  drills  are  at  work  near  Gallup  at  this  writing. 

Small  tracts  are  farmed  in  various'  tracts  of  the  county,  but  as  a  rule 
flowing  water  is  scarce,  although  there  are  many  large  springs.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  good  copper  deposits  have  been  recently 
opened.     In  the  southern  portion  are  vast  tinaber  tracts. 

MORA   COUNTY. 

Mora  County^s  agricultural  products  exceed  in  value  those  of  any 
other  New  Mexico  county,  and  it  can  rightfulh'  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  leading  agricultural  county  in  tne  Territory.  However,  its 
range  interests  exceed  in  value  even  its  agricultural  wealth.  Yet  its 
are*  is  only  2,532  square  miles,  being  less  than  that  of  any  other 
county  excepting  Santa  Fe  and  Taos.  Still,  this  area  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  600  sauare  miles  greater  than  that  of 
the  State  of  Delaware.  According  to  tne  census  of  1900  its  population 
is  10,304,  or  four  people  to  the  square  mile,  a  densit}'^  of  population 
exceeded  onlv  by  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  counties.  The  population  bv  pre- 
cincts, according  to  the  census  of  1900,  is  as  follows:  Mora,  741;  Cleve- 
land, 615;  Guadalupita,  292;  Cherry  Valley,  153:  La  Cueva,  670;  San 
Jose  CeboUa,  372:  Golondrinas,  277;  Ocate,  1,100:  Agua  Negra,  655; 
Coyote  Lucero,   236;   Tiptonville,  334;  Wagon   Mound,  895;   Loma 
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Parda,  158;  Armenta,  380;  El  Llano  del  Covote,  351;  El  Rito  de  Agua 
Negra,  699;  Ocate  Naranjos,  363;  Abuela  Cebolla,  424;  Carmen,  328; 
Mora  Cordillera,  207;  Turquillo,  398;  El  Oro  CeboUa,  174;  Watrous, 
244;  Ciruela,  244;  Gascon,  194. 

The  county  is  mountainous,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rockj^  Mountains 
passing  through  its  western  part,  while  the  foothills  extend  almost  to 
the  eastern  boundary      Some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  an  altitude  of  over 
13,000  feet.     The  hills  are  generally  timbered,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve  is  in  tfie  county.     From  tne  main  range, 
broken  by  the  foothills,  the  mesa  extends,  gently  sloping  toward  flie 
southeast.     There  are  also  picturesque  canyons  and  fertile  valleys, 
making  the  topography  a  very  broken  one.     The  county  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Canadian  River,  the  Mora  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Canadian,  with  its  tributaries  furnishing  the  prin- 
cipal water  supply  for  irrigation.     Other  tributaries  of  the  Canadian 
in   the  county  are  the  Ocate,  the  Vermejo,  and  the  El  Perro.     The 
Sweetwater  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ocate.     The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Mora  are  the  Coyote,  the  Cebolla,  the  Sappello,  the  Guadalupita, 
and  the  Lobo.     The  Pecos  River  rises  in  tne  western  part  of  the 
county,  and  so  does  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Rio  Grande.     The  tributaries  of  the  Mora  drain  about 
40  miles  in  length  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
play  an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  stream  flow.     The 
entire  normal  flow  of  the  Mora  and  its  tributaries  during  the  irrigation 
season  is  consumed  in  irrigation,  there  being  no  surplus  water  except 
during  the  nonirrigation  seasontind  during  the  season  of  freshets.     In 
fact,  fliere  is  a  chronic  scarcity  of  water,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Coyote,  Cebolla,  and  Sapello  is  sometimes  felt  as  early  as  April. 
This  want  of  water  has  been  only  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  is 
due  not  to  any  increase  in  the  acreage  cultivated,  but  to  the  cutting 
of  timber  on  the  mountains  in  which  these  streams  rise.     Each  year 
freshets  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  volume,  the  period  of  drought 
becoming  longer,  ana  the  scarcity  of  water  is  more  keenly  felt  in  some 
sections.     But  the  building  of  "storage  reservoirs  will  remedy  these 
conditions.     Two  ditches  have  been  built,  taking  water  from  the  Rio 
del  Pueblo,  or  Picuris  Creek,  in  Taos  County,  ana  diverting  it  through 
passes  in  the  mountains.     One  ditch  is  carried  into  the  Agua  Negra 
River  and  the  other  into  San  Antonio  Creek,  both  being  tributaries  of 
the  Mora  River.   At  La  Cueva  three  reservoirs  have  been  built;  another 
reservoir  is  situated  near  Sapello,  and  there  are  many  more  splendid 
reservoir  sites.     The  acreage  irrigated  along  the  streams  in  Mora 
County  is  as  follows:  Ocate,  2,000  acres;  Coyote,  2,300  acres;  Cebolla, 
2,200  acres;  Manuelitas,  2,000  acres;  Sapello,  2,600  acres;  Mora,  7,500 
acres. 

On  the  Sapello,  about  3  miles  above  Watrous,  a  diversion -of  the 
flood  waters  has  been  made  into  a  series  of  small  lakes  to  the  south  of 
the  stream,  they  being  used  as  reservoirs.  The  combined  capacity  of 
these  lakes  is  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  600  acres.  At  Buena 
Vista,  where  the  Mora  River  enters  a  narrow  canyon,  a  dam  90  feet  in 
height  would  fonn  a  reservoir  covering  1,770  acres  andfwith  an  impound- 
ing capacity  of  41,000  acre-feet.  At  the  junction  of  the  Mora  with 
the  Manuelitas  Creek  and  the  Sapello  a  dam  100  feet  in  height  would 
cover  1,037  acres  and  give  an  impounding  capacity  of  41,000  acre-feet. 
In  Cherry  Valley,  below  Watrous,  is  a  natural  reservoir,  requiring 
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no  dam,  which  could  be  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  Moi-a  River.  Its 
area  is  about  800  acres,  with  an  inipounding  capacity  of  15,000  acre- 
feet.  A  60-foot  dam  in  the  Mora  River  near  La  Cueva  would  form 
a  reservoir  covering  620  acres  and  having  a  capacity  of  5,400  acre-feet. 
The  flood  waters  are  often  of  great  volume  in  the  Mora,  being  some- 
times as  high  as  5,000  second-feet.  These  reservoir  projects  are  very 
feasible,  and  would  bring  man^'  more  acres  under  cultivation. 


The  assessment  of  1902  gives  the  taxable  wealth  of  Mora  County  as 
$1,245,121,  an  increase  of  $285,000  over  the  year  previous.  The  cen- 
sus of  1900  gives  the  value  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  county  as 
$2,581,000,  but  the  real  wealth  of  the  county  undoubtedly  approximates 
$6,000,000.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  4,343  acres  were  settled  upon 
by  homesteaders,  and  726  acres  were  taken  up  as  desert  lands.  Mora 
is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  the  Territorv  where  the  area  appropriated 
exceeds  the  area  of  the  public  lands.  The  area  still  subject  to  entry 
under  the  Federal  land  laws  is  773,000  acres,  while  the  area  appro- 
priated is  817,000  acres.  The  agricultural  lands  of  Mora  are  valued 
on  the  assessors'  books  at  $225,000,  and  the  grazing  lands  at  $341,000, 
but  the  census  of  1900  shows  that  they  are  worth  at  least  four  times 
as  much. 

CLIMATE. 

Like  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  Mora  (bounty  enjoys  a  peerless  climate, 
that  is  a  specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles.  Its  high  altitude,  the 
purity  of  its  atmosphere,  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  its  pines,  spruce, 
cedar,  and  pinon  lorests  make  it  an  ideal  section  for  homes  and  a 
health  seeker's  paradise.  The  annual  rainfall  is  slight,  and  occurs 
mostly  in  the  summer  months.  There  are  no  extremes  in  temperature 
either  in  summer  or  winter,  the  winters  being  mild  and  sunshiny  and 
the  summers  cool  and  even  cold  at  night  in  the  mountainous  sections. 
There  is  good  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  country;  roads  are  good  and 
accommodations  for  tourists  and  health  seekers  are  plain  but  substan- 
tial and  comfortable. 

RATLR0AD8. 

Mora  County  is  crossed  from  north  to  south  by  the  great  Santa  Fe 
Eailway.  The  mileage  is  a  little  over  40  miles.  A  railroad  to  Mora 
has  been  surveyed  and  an  extension  from  Mora  to  Taos  is  contem- 
plated. Mora  County  needs  more  railroads  for  its  development,  and 
would  give  heavy  tonnage  to  such.  The  building  of  railroads  would 
also  lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  industries  for  which  the  raw 
materials  can  be  furnished  by  the  county;  for  the  fuel  and  water 
power  are  here  and  home  markets  could  easily  be  found. 

TIMBER. 

Many  parts,  especially  in  the  mountains,  are  heavily  timbered. 
There  are  seven  sawmills,  but  there  is  suflicient  pine  and  spruce  tim- 
ber to  supply  raw  material  for  many  others  for  years  to  come.  The 
cutting  of  i-ailroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles  is  an  important  industry, 
despite  the  remoteness  from  the  railroad  of  most  of  the  timbered 
districts.     Steps  are  being  taken  to  protect  some  of  the  timber  sec- 
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tions,  especially  on  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve.  This  does  not  prohibit 
the  cutting  of  timber,  but  merely  regulates  it.  Seven  million  feet  of 
lumber  are  annually  shipped  out  of  the  county.  From  25  to  50  wagon 
loads  of  ties  and  telegraph  poles  are  daily  taken  to  the  railroad. 


Mora  is  not  a  mining  county,  but  there  are  indications  in  plenty  of 
mineral  wealth  equal  to  that  of  any  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Manv  prospects  have  been  located,  and  some  of  them  show  considerable 
develojjment.  The  indications  of  copper  ore  are  especially  promising. 
Extensive  work  is  being  done  in  the  Kociada  and  Coyote  mining  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve. 
The  Rociada  Gold  and  Copper  Company  is  down  200  feet  and  has  a  6 
to  8  foot  vein  of  copper  assaying  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  addition  to 
gold,  silver,  and  lead.  There  are  many  other  good  prospects  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Some  have  ore  running  as  high  as  35  per  cent  in  copper. 
The  Santa  I3arbai*a  Kin^  mine,  near  Mora,  has  had  assays  of  from  $60 
to  5^70  per  ton.  There  is  a  small  smelter  at  Rociada.  El  Oro  gravel 
was  formerly  worked  with  the  pan,  each  pan  yielding  as  much  as  a 
turkey  quill  filled  with  gold  dust.  In  the  Coyote  minmg  district  sev- 
ei'al  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended,  but  litigation  has 
caused  operations  to  lag.  Specimens  of  ore  have  been  picked  up  that 
assayed  |3,260  in  gold  to  the  ton,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  "lost 
mine"  that  one  time  yielded  fabulous  sums.  This  mine  is  supposed  to 
be  located  on  the  Mora  grant,  and  much  monej  has  been  expended  to 
rediscover  it.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  with  mountain  tormation 
similar  to  that  of  the  richest  mineral  districts  in  the  world  and  rich 
float  being  picked  up  in  every  part  of  the  county,  as  well  as  mineral 
veins  apparent  on  tne  surface  in  many  localities.  Mora  County  has  a 
great  future  as  a  mineral  producer.  Although  Moi*a  has  no  coal  mines, 
the  coal  indications  are  such  that  many  thousands  of  tons  could  be  pro- 
duced annually  with  but  little  labor  and  investment  of  capital.  Clay 
for  brick  making,  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  limestone  exist  in 
large  quantity  and  of  commercial  qualitj\  Near  Wagon  Mound  are 
also  deposits  ^of  alum. 

THE  STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

According  to  this  j^ear's  assessment  the  county  has  about  15,000 
cattle,  75,000  sheep,  and  3,000  goats.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  fig- 
ures should  be  multiplied  at  least  b}^  two.  The  wool  produced  in  the 
count}^  amounts  to  almost  750,000  pounds  annually,  and  the  cattle 
shipped  out  annually  total  almost  as  many  as  the  assessment  credits 
the  county  with.  It  has  an  ideal  range,  and  the  raising  and  fattening 
of  beef  cattle  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  around  Wagon  Mound, 
Watrous,  and  other  settlements.  The  eastern  portion  is  entirely 
devoted  to  stock  raising.  The  mesas  support  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle.  This  immense  stock  range  is  well  watered  and  has 
good  shelter  in  its  breaks  and  canyons.  The  grass  is  very  nutritious, 
being  black  gama  and  blue  joint,  and  in  moist  years  is  cut  for  hay, 
vielding  as  high  as  2  tons  to  the  acre.  Fortunes  have  been  made  m 
j^Iora  County  by  stock  raising,  and  the  man  who  possesses  capital, 
some  experience,  and  business  ability  can  invest  money  to  no  better 
purpose  than  in  this  industry. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The  county  leads  in  agriculture.     Together  with  Taos  County,  it  was 
the  granary  of  the  Southwest  for  many  years,  and  before  the  advent 
of  the  railroads  caravans  came  from  far  and  near  to  secure  wheat  and 
other  agricultural  products.     Even  to-day  from  25  to  50  wagons  loaded 
with  agricultural  products  are  on  the  road  daily  from  the  Moi-a  Vallev 
to  Las  Vegas  or  to  Wagon  Mound.     Five  acres  produce  13,665  pounds 
of  oats,  or  85  bushels  to  the  acre.     Potatoes  jueld  from  3  to  5  tons  per 
acre,  Mora  County  being  one  of  the  few  parts  in  the  Southwest  where 
potatoes  are  mised  successfully.     With  few  exceptions  irrigation  is 
needed  to  raise  crops.     But  this  is  a  blessing,  for  irrij^ation  gives  rain 
when  needed  and  withholds  it  when  not  wanted.     This  insures  perfect 
crop  conditions  from  seedtime  until  harvest.     The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  corn,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.     Horti- 
culture is  a  very  successful  pursuit,  and  the  fruit  raised  here  will  stand 
comparison  with  that  raised  anywhere  in  the  United  States.     Its  flavor 
is  unsurpassed,  and  in  size  and  color  it  has  no  equal.     From  the  ^lora 
and  the  adjoining  valle^^s  15,000  i>ounds  of  oats  are  shipped  annually 
and  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  corn.     Enough  wheat  is  raised  to  supply 
and  keep  busy  the  year  round  one  modern  roller  mill  and  six  water- 
power  gristmills.     As  an  example  of  what  capital  and  energy  can  do 
m  the  agricultural  line  here,  the  La  Cueva  Rancn  Company  can  be  cited. 
The  company  purchased  its  lands  in  1880,  when  there  were  no  fences 
on  it,  only  one  small  irrigating  ditch,  and  only  a  ver}'  small  portion  of 
the  land  under  cultivation.     To-day  the  company  owns  the  prettiest 
valley  in  the  county.     The  small  ditch  has  been  widened  out  to  an 
8-foot  canal,  three  reservoirs  have  been  built,  and  over  2,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation,  while  there  is  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  over  3,000 
acres.     The  2,000  acres  are  in  cereals,  alfalfa,  and  orchards.     About 
1,200  steers  and  several  hundred  hogs  are  fed  on  the  ranch  annually, 
and  there  is  sufficient  fodder  left  to  rough  several  thousand  cattle  and 
horses  through  the  severest  winter  and  spring.     Sixty  to  80  hands 
are  employed  on  the  ranch.     The  company  owns  about  100,000  acres. 
A  flouring  mill  and  large  store  are  mamtained  by  the  company,  which 
is  realizing  handsomely  on  its  investment.     Cabbag^es  weighing  from 
40  to  50  pounds  are  not  a  rare  product,  and  the  soil  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes, 
lettuce,  celery,  and  asparagus.     The  home  seeker  can  purchase  land 
already  under  cultivation  at  from  $10  to  $40  i)er  acre.     Mora  Count}^ 
produces  sugar  beets  very  rich  in  saccharine  matter  and  yielding  a  heavy 
crop  to  the  acre.     The  extraordinary  purity  of  these  beets  have  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  them,  and  quantities  have  been  shipped  to  the  Colo- 
rado beet-sugar  factories  as  an  experiment;  but  owing  to  the  cost  of 
freight  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  beets  to  the  railroad,  sugar-beet 
raising  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  would  be  if  a  beet-sugar  factory  or  two 
were  located  nearer  to  the  beet  field.     Labor  is  cheap,  water  power 
abundant,  and  fuel  easilj^  secured — factqrs  which  would  contribute 
much  to  the  success  of  beet-sugar  factories. 

The  following  are  the  principal  agricultural  valle^-s:  The  Mora  and 
Agua  Negra  Valley,  nearly  all  under  cultivation,  is  22  miles  long.  In 
its  narrowest  place  it  is  400  j'ards  wide'  for  the  length  of  about  12 
miles;  the  other  10  miles  are  from  2  to  3  miles  wide.  The  CeboUa 
Valley  is  10  miles  long  and  1^  to  Si  miles  wide.     The  Guadalupita 
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Valley  is  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide  along  the  Guadalupita  and  then 
runs  io  miles  to  Lucero,  averaging  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  Llano  del  Coyote  Valley  is  about  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide. 
The  La  Cueva  Valley,  including  the  100,000  acres  of  the  La  Cueva 
Ranch  Company,  has  an  area  of  about  144,000  acres.  The  Golondrina 
Valley  has  an  area  of  5,000  acres.  The  Cherry  and  Watrous  valleys 
produce  alfalfa  principally,-  although  30,000  pounds  of  grain  is  raised 
annually,  being  used  mostly  in  fattening  cattle,  there  being  about 
20,000  head  of  cattle  in  these  two  valleys.  Besides  these  valleys,which 
all  have  irrigation  systems,  there  are  the  Lower  Cebolla,  Buena  Vista, 
Carmen,  Gascon,  and  other  small  valleys  that  are  very  productive. 

HISTORY. 

Mora  is  the  Spanish  word  for  raspberry,  the  first  settlers  naming 
the  section  thus  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  wild  raspberries.     Up 
to  1830  the  county  was  the  hunting  ground  of  Indian  tribes,  who  held 
undisputed  sway.     In  1832  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  white  men 
to  settle  on  the  present  site  of  IVIora,  but  the  settlers  were  driven  off 
by  the  Indians  and  a  number  of  them  were  slain.     However,  other 
attempts  were  made,  and  in  1840  the  settlers  made  a  brave  stand  a^inst 
the  Indians  and  from  that  day  the  white  man  held  the  upper  band. 
The  Mora  Valley  was  at  that  time  a  dense  forest,  and  great  hardship 
was  endured  in  clearing  the  lands  and  building  homes.     Often  a  white 
man  would  be  killed  at  his  own  door  by  marauding  Indians,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  women  and  children  to  be  carried  into  captivity. 
The  Mexican  Government  furnished  no  protection  and  the  settlers  had 
but  rude  weapons  with  which  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  savage  hordes. 
The  Government,  however,  gave  a  large  grant  of  land  to  76  of  the 
sturdy  men.     In  1847,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  these  people  were 
intensely  loyal  to  Mexico.     Isewcomers  from  the  States  about  tnis  time 
'    were  massacred,  and  the  American  troops  who  appeared  soon  after- 
wards, as  a  punishment,  laid  the  town  of  Mora  in  ashes.     After  the 
annexation  these  people  were  as  loyal  to  the  United  States  as  they  had 
been  to  Mexico,  and  many  of  them  fought  in  the  Federal  ranks  of  the 
civil  war.     In  1860  the  county  of  Mora  was  created  out  of  part  of  the 
county  of  Taos.     It  had  seven  precints  then,  one  of  the  precmts.  No.  4, 
Rayado,  later  being  erected  into  the  counties  of  Colfax  and  Union. 
Being  off  the  line  of  railroad  in  greater  part,  many  primitive  ways 
still  prevail  side  by  side  with  advanced  civilization,  adding  not  a  little 
to  the  picturesqueness  and  charms  of  the  section. 

TOWNS   AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Mora  is  the  county  seat,  and  was  first  settled  in  1832,  It  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  of  the  United  States;  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  all  sides  except  where  the  valley  runs  southward  to 
Rociada  and  San  Miguel  County.  The  Mora  River  supplies  the  valley 
with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  furnishes  power  for  three  grist  mills. 
The  town  has  good  roads  connecting  it  with  outside  points,  and  is  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  Las  Vegas.  There  are  4  general  stores,  car- 
rying large  stocks  of  goods;  2  hotels,  with  good  accommodations;  3 
blacKsmitn  shops,  2  physicians,  and  several  saloons.  Mora  also  has  a 
nice  court-house,  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  Protestant  church,  a 
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Catholic  convent,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  who  also  main- 
tain an  excellent  school,  a  public  school,  and  quite  a  number  of  pretty 
homes.  The  population  of  the  settlement  is  alx)ut  700.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant summer  resort,  and  many  fishing  parties  from  Las  Vegas  and 
other  points  go  there  to  fish  for  trout.  The  Rio  de  la  Casa,  which 
comes  tumbling  from  the  mountains,  contains  the  speckled  beauties. 
Promising  minei-al  prospects  are  in  the  mountains  near  by,  and  health- 
seekers  often  go  to  Mora  for  rest  and  health.  All  that  5lora  needs  to 
become  a  large  and  prosperous  town  is  railroad  connection  with  the 
outside  world. 

Wagon  Mound  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal station  of  the  Sante  1  e  Railway  in  the  county,  and  therefore  a 
shipping  point  for  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and  agricultural  products. 
There  are  4  large  stores  in  the  town,  2  blacksmith  shops,  2  churches, 
2  schoolhouses,  several  bakeries,  and  1  carpenter  shop.  The  railroad 
at  this  point  has  a  large  steam  sheep-dippmg  plant  and  a  large  stock 
yard.  As  high  as  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are  shipped  annually 
from  Wagon  Mound.  Most  of  the  cattle  of  the  Red  River  and  Ocate 
country  are  shipped  from  this  point,  and  hundreds  of  wagons  come 
and  go  weekly,  carrying  the  produce  of  the  country.     Population,  850. 

Watrous,  on  the  San  Miguel  County  line,  is  next  in  importance  as 
a  shipping  point,  being  the  second  largest  settlement  on  the  Sante  Fe 
Railway  in  the  countv.  Alfalfa  and  fruit  are  raised  to  a  large  extent 
around  Watrous.  Inhere  are  2  large  stores,  a  blacksmith  shop,  2 
churches,  and  a  schoolhouse.  One  and  a  half  miles  from  Watrous  the 
Sante  Fe  Railway  is  opemting  a  stone  quarry,  which  at  times  employs 
from  300  to  400  men,  supplying  ballast  for  the  railwa^^  ti*ack.  Two 
train  loads  of  stone  are  shipped  dail3\     Population,  350. 

Cleveland,  better  known  as  San  Antonio,  lies  4  miles  west  of  Mora, 
in  the  Mora  Vallev.  Two  stores,  a  sawmill,  and  post-oflSce  are  here. 
Population,  600. 

Agua  Negm  Ls  4  miles  west  of  Mora,  also  in  the  Mora  Valley.  It 
has  a  post-office,  1  store,  a  Protestant  church,  a  mission  school,  and  a 
sawmill.     At  this  point  the  main  road  to  Taos  starts.     Population,  500. 

Rito  de  la  Agua  Negra  is  15  miles  west  of  Mora  and  is  the  center  of 
the  best  oats  and  potato  producing  valley  in  the  county.  It  has  2 
stores,  a  Protestant  church,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  Protestant  mis- 
sion school.     Population,  600. 

Sebolla  lies  in  a  rich  valley  divided  from  the  Mora  Valley  by  a 
mountain  range.  A  large  reservoir  supplies  irrigation  water  to  the 
many  fertile  farms,  wheat,  hay,  and  oats  Deing  the  principal  products. 
Population,  400. 

La  Cueva  is  situated  5  miles  east  of  Mora  and  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Mora  River.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  La  Cueva  Ranch 
Company.  A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church  and  a  Protestant  mis- 
sion school  are  maintained.  There  are  also  2  blacksmith  shops  at  the 
place.     Population,  500. 

Golondrinas  lies  13  miles  east  of  Moi*a  and  15  miles  west  of  Watrous. 
The  surrounding  valley  is  watered  by  the  Mora  and  the  Cel)olla. 
Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the  principal  industries.  Alfalfa  and 
other  ha3%  all  kinds  of  cereals,  legumes,  and  fruits  are  the  principal 
products.  The  settlement  has  1  store  and  a  post-office.  Population. 
250. 

Cherry  Valley  is  15  miles  east  of  Watrous,  and  farming  is  pursued 
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here  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  Eastern  methods.  The  val- 
ley is  watered  from  the  Mora  River,  ditches  being  taken  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  watering  thousands  of  acres.  Alfalfa,  corn, 
oats,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  raised.  Vegetables  attain  an  immense 
size.  Hundreds  of  cattle,  fat  and  sleek,  roam  on  the  adjoining  mesas, 
while  sheep  graze  peacefully  by  the  thousands  in  this  section.  Popu- 
lation, 160. 

Ocate  is  25  miles  west  of  Wagon  Mound,  near  the  dividing  line 
between  Mora  and  Colfax  counties.  There  are  1,200  settlers  in  thia 
fertile  valley.  Ocate  has  5  general  stores,  each  carrying  a  stock  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  city  store.  There  are  2  churches,  4  schoolhouses, 
and  several  blacksmith  shops.  The  town  is  most  beautifully  situated,. 
being  surrounded  by  high,  well-timbered  mountains.  The  Ocate  Valley 
is  dotted  with  beautiful  meadows,  and  about  5,000  tons  of  hay  are  har- 
vested annually.  The  Ocate  Creek  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Mora  grant  and  the  public  domain.  Many  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  can  be  seen  grazing  around  Ocate,  making  a  picture  of  peace 
and  plenty.  The  valley  was  settled  fifty  years  ago,  every  foot  of  ground 
being  disputed  with  hostile  Indians,  and  to-day  a  certain  pail  of  the 
valley  is  known  as  Corral  de  los  Apaches.  The  valley  is  exceptionally 
well  watered,  the  Ocate  Creek  being  formed  by  several  sparkling^ 
mountain  streams  which  come  down  picturesque  canyons. 

Fort  Union  lies  8  miles  north  of  Watrous.  It  has  a  romantic  his- 
tory. The  caravans  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  in  the  early  fifties  and  six- 
ties, often  made  it  a  haven  of  refuge.  A  stage  carried  the  mail  from 
and  to  Kansas  City  once  every  two  or  three  months,  and  later  on 
monthly.  Freight  wagons  and  the  prairie  schooners  made  the  trip  in 
six  months,  and  some  took  a  whole  year  to  make  a  return  trip.     The 

f»lace  was  to  the  traveler  an  oasis  ana  a  bulwark  against  the  marauding 
ndians.  The  old  fort  is  6,700  feet  above  sea  level  and  situated  in  a 
valley  25  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide.  The  Turkey  Mountains  lie  to- 
the  east,  while  to  the  west  rise  the  majestic  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  fort  was  abandoned  in  1891.  An  extinct  crater  lies  between 
it  and  Ocate,  and  for  many  miles  around  lava  is  piled  up. 

Guadalupita  is  situated  12  miles  north  of  Mora  in  a  beautiful  valley 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  The  valley  roundabout  is  well  watered 
by  several  small  streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Coyote,  which  gets 
its  flow  from  the  Black  Lakes,  in  Colfax  County.  There  is  a  sawmill, 
general  store,  a  church,  and  a  school  in  the  settlement,  which  also  has^ 
a  post-oflice.  Hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and  legumes  are  raised  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  chief  industry  is  stock  raising.  Many  thousand 
sheep  graze  in  the  hills  and  on  the  mountains  browse  many  herds  of 
cattle.  Grass  comes  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  cattle  do 
exceptionally  well.  The  winters  are  mild.  The  road  to  the  Black 
l4a-ke8,  Cimmaron,  Elizabeth  town,  and  Taos  passes  through  Guada- 
lupita, crossing  the  Coyote  23  times  in  the  canyon.  Manv  a  fishing 
party  finds  its  waj'  to  this  canyon  or  to  the  Black  Lakes,  where  trout 
fishing,  as  well  as  hunting,  yields  excellent  sport.     Population,  250. 

Turquillo  is  6  miles  north  of  Guadalupita.  There  are  2  sawmills  in 
the  valley,  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  to  draw  on. 
Hay,  grain,  and  the  legumes  are  the  principal  crops.  Potatoes,  how- 
ever, are  grown  to  an  immense  size.  A  number  of  promising  mineral 
f  respects  are  in  the  near-by  mountains,  but  not  developed  to  any  extent, 
opulation,  350. 
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Coyote  is  7  miles  northeast  of  Mora.  It  is  in  a  narrow  valley  about 
a  mile  wide  with  high  mountains  and  bluffs  on  all  sides.  Stock  i-aising 
and  agriculture  are  the  main  industries.  A  general  stoi*e  and  a  post- 
oflSce  are  found  here.  There  are  several  fine  orchards  in  the  valle}-. 
A  concentrator  situated  there  is  idle  at  present,  although  considerable 
work  is  being  done  on  the  fine  mineral  prospects  in  the  vicinity.  Cop- 
per is  the  principal  ore,  some  of  it  assaying  as  high  as  85  per  cent, 
besides  carrying  gold,  silver,  and  lead.     Population,  200. 

Llano  del  Co\"ote  is  2  miles  east  of  Coyote.  Its  resources  are  chiefly 
stock  raising  and  farming.  It  has  2  stores,  1  church,  a  school,  and  a 
blacksmith  shop.  It  is  situated  in  an  open  valley,  watered  by  the 
Coyote.     Population,  300. 

MORA  county's   FUTURE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  settle  in  Mora  County.  The  building  of  branch 
railroads  into  the  county  will  greatly  increase  land  values  and  will  bring 
many  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  the  devel- 
opment of  latent  resources,  the  building  of  new  towns,  and  the  growth 
of  the  older  settlements.  With  its  iaeal  climate,  its  abundance  of 
water,  its  undeveloped  resources,  Mora  County  promises  in  the  near 
future  to  become  one  of  the  most  densel}^  populated  and  richest  sections 
of  the  great  Southwest. 

OTERO  COUNTY. 

Less  than  five  years  ago  the  part  of  Donna  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Socorro 
counties  which  is  now  comprised  within  the  area  of  Otero  County, 
was  practically  an  uninhabit^j^,  arid  country,  excepting  the  small 
agricultural  settlements  at  Tularosa,  La  Luz,  and  Weed,  a  few  pros- 
pectors in  the  Jarillas,  and  several  widely  scattered  cattle  ranches, 
there  being  but  a  few  over  a  thousand  permanent  settlers  in  the  whole 
region.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  however,  several  Pennsylvania  capitalists 
ana  promoters,  seeing  the  great  possibilities  for  future  wealth  which 
the  timber  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  the  coal  beds  in  Lincoln 
County,  and  the  mineral  indications  of  the  Jarilla  and  other  mining 
districts  in  Otero,  Lincoln,  and  adjoining  counties  oflfered,  built  a 
standard-gauge  railroad  from  £1  Paso  over  100  miles  of  almost  barren 
country,  founded  a  city  in  the  desert,  and  touched  the  whole  section  bjj 
if  with  a  magic  wand  and  awakened  it  from  its  slumber  into  an  active 
life  and  growth,  for  to-day,  mainly  owing  to  the  enterprises  inaugu- 
rated by  these  men,  the  county  numbers  at  least  6,000  people  and  nai* 
an  assessed  valuation  of  over  $1,000,000,  in  which  the  railroad  is  not 
included.  The  legislature  which  met  in  1889  created  that  section  into 
Otero  County,  named  thus  in  honor  of  New  Mexico's  progressive  gov- 
ernor, the  Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero. 

Otero  County  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Chaves  and  Eddv  countiei?, 
on  the  north  by  Lincoln  and  Socorro  counties,  on  the  west  by  Socorro 
and  Donna  Ana  counties,  and  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Texas.  Its 
main  development  has  thus  far  been  in  its  northern  half,  the  southem 
and  southeastern  parts  being  still  mostly  an  arid  grazing  plain  broken 
by  low  hills,  several  isolatea  mountain  groups,  and  but  very  spareely 
inhabited. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  area  of  Otero  County  is  4,384,000  acres,  or  6,850  square  miles 
the  county  being  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  the  fourth  county  according  to  size  in  the  Territory. 
Of  the  total  area,  4,012,638  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry  under  the 
Federal  land  laws,  of  which  1,489,089  acres  have  been  surveyed  and 
2,573,549  acres  are  unsurveyed.  Of  the  area,  208,440  acres  are 
reserved  and  only  148,789  acres  have  been  taken  up  by  settlers  and 
corporations,  of  which  area  only  about  10,000  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Land  can  be  had  practically  for  the  asking,  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  land  laws  berag  easily  complied  with.  The  land  offices  for 
Otero  County  are  located  at  Roswell  for  the  eastern  part  and  at  Las- 
cruces  for  the  western  part. 

HOW  TO   FILE  ON   LAND. 

The  land  can  be  secured  under  the  homestead  and  mineral  laws,  as 
well  as  under  other  provisions  of  the  very  liberal  Federal  land  laws. 
The  homestead  law  enables  a  person  to  obtain  possession  of  good  tim- 
ber land,  also  valuable  for  agricultural  purposed. 

There  are  192  townships  in  the  county,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of 
their  area  1,228,800  acres  can  be  reclaimed  by  means  of  storage  reser- 
voirs, artesian  and  other  wells,  and  by  the  waters  of  the  many  small 
streams  which  flow  from  the  mountain  sides  and  are  lost  in  the  sand. 
Over  2,500,000  acres  are  adapted  for  stock  range,  while  the  White 
Sands  Desert  comprises  138,240  acres  in  Otero  County. 

POPULATION  AND  WBAI/TH. 

In  population  the  county  is  the  fifteenth  among  the  21  counties  of 
the  Territory,  the  census  of  1900  giving  it  4,791  inhabitants,  or  one 
inhabitant  to  every  one  and  one-fourth  square  miles  of  area.  There 
are  only  108  illiterate  white  people  of  voting  age  in  the  county,  and 
the  foreign-born  voters  number  228.  The  population  of  the  county  by 
precincts,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  is  as  follows:  Alamogordo, 
1,524;  Tularosa,  752;  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  554; 
Weed,  514;  La  Luz,  444;  Fresnal,  317;  Upper  Penasco,  286;  Mesca- 
lero, 157;  Three  Rivers,  143;  Jarilla,  100. 

According  to  the  assessment  returns  for  1901  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county  is  $1,117,587.64,  exclusive  of  the  railroad  property,  or 
$233  per  capita,  considerable  above  the  average  for  the  Territory. 
That  tne  credit  of  the  county  is  excellent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
issue  of  $15,000  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  court-house  was 
sold  in  the  fall  of  1901  for  $15,753,  the  cost  of  lithographing  the  bonds 
to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser.  While  industrially  in  its  very  infancy, 
the  census  of  1900  credits  the  county  with  13  industrial  establishments 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $23,200,*^  giving  a  livelihood  to  37  persons, 
the  value  of  whose  product  exceeds  $35,000  annually.  This  does  not 
include  the  large  sawmills  and  the  box  factory  at  Alamogordo. 

MOUNTAINS  AND   RIVERS. 

The  mountains  of  Otero  County,  although  all  belonging  to  one  sys 
tem,  are  broken  into  groups  known  as  the  W  hite,  the  Sacramento,  the 
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Jarilla,  the  Guadalupe,  the  Cornuda.  and  the  Hueco  mountains.  Min« 
eral  indications  are  found  in  all  of  these  mountain  groups,  but  it  is  in 
the  White  Mountains  and  in  the  Jarillas  in  which  the  most  prospecting^ 
and  development  work  has  been  done. 

The  rivers  of  Otero  County  are  but  small  streams,  most  of  them 
periodical  in  their  flow  and  many  having  no  outlet,  losing  themselves 
m  the  sands.  Tularosa  Creek,  Sacramento  Creek,  the  Lost  River,  the 
head  waters  of  the  Penasco,  of  Eagle  Creek,  and  many  lesser  streams 
flow  from  the  foothills  down  picturesque  canyons  out  into  the  open 
table-lands. 

THE   LIVE-STOCK   INTERESTS. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
prosperity  of  Otero  County.  There  are  40,000  head  of  cattle  in  the 
county  and  75,000  sheep,  most  of  which  are  owned  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Between  Fort  Bliss,  on  the  south,  and  Jarilla,  toward  the  north, 
the  plain  is  a  vast  cattle  range,  which,  from  Jarilla,  extends  more 
broken  to  the  north  into  the  adjoining  counties.  Wells  have  been  or 
are  being  drilled  b}'  the  larger  cattle  owners,  and  other  means  of  devel- 
oping a  water  supply  are  being  employed  with  success.  The  ranges 
are  well  equipped  with  ranch  houses  and  modern  appliances  and 
machinery.  There  are  some  20,000  goats  in  the  county,  tne  high  table- 
lands and  foothills  of  the  mountains  furnishing  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  and  goats,  and  many  of  the  newcomers  in  the  county  find  goat 
and  sheep  raising  a  very  profitable  business  in  which  to  engage. 

Range  cattle  fatten  the  year  round,  and  the  Angora  goat  surpasses 
in  Otero  Count}-  the  record  of  his  native  breeding  grounds,  being  bet- 
ter fleeced  and  fattened  and  bringing  more  money  to  his  owner  than 
in  his  Asiatic  home.  Otero  County  mohair  is  annually  adding  to  its 
already  gilt-edged  conmiercial  repute.  But  small  capital  is  required 
in  Angora  goat  raising. 

Many  of  the  more  wealth}^  cattle  owners  are  acquiring  large  tracts 
of  land,  fencing  them,  building  irrigation  works,  and  making  them 
model  stock  ranches,  but  there  are  still  4,000,000  acres  of  public  domain 
that  are  open  range. 

AGRICULTURE   AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Wherever  water  touches  the  soil  in  Otero  County  vegetation  is  lux- 
uriant. All  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  reach  a  per- 
fection in  Otero  County  not  excelled  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
some  success  has  been  attained  in  raising  fruits  of  the  semitropic 
regions. 

In  the  mountain  foothills  and  valleys  a  natuml  subsoil  irrigation 
exists,  fed  from  the  seepage  of  subterranean  water  couraes,  while  the 
prairie  lands  are  eligible  alike  to  surface  and  storage,  canal  and  well 
water  irrigation,  any  scarcity  of  surface  water  during  the  summer 
being  supplied  by  the  storage  reservoirs.  At  Tularosa,  a  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  company  will  construct  this  winter  a  canal,  with  stor- 
age water  reenforcement,  which  will  cover  10,000  acres,  while  other 
similar  irrigation  enterprises  are  in  contemplation. 

Well  w^ater  is  reachea  at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  50  feet  and  can  be 
brought  cheapl}'^  and  abundantly  to  the  surface  by  pump,  windmill,  or 
otherwise.  The  Lost  River  is  a  subterranean  water  course  that  tra- 
verses a  large  area  and  could  be  developed  into  an  almost  exhaustless 
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irrigation  source.  The  waters  of  this  undergound  flow  approach  in 
many  places  to  within  3  feet  of  the  surface,  with  60  feet  as  a  maxi- 
mum pumping  depth,  thus  placing  this  exhaustless  subterranean 
stream  at  the  ready  service  of  irrigation,  pump  as  well  as  canal  storage 
reservoir. 

Both  the  subsoil  areas  and  the  lower  irrigation  areas  of  the  county 
have  a  varied  and  prolific  production,  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  and 
meadow  being  extensively  represented. 

Apples  reach  a  girth  oi  18  inches  and  a  weight  at  times  of  over  2 
X>ounas;  peaches  pull  the  scales  as  low  as  If  pounds  and  pears  li 
pounds,  with  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  etc.,  in  proportion.  Grapes 
weigh  as  high  as  3  pounds  per  cluster  and  include  all  varieties  known 
to  the  vineyard,  tigs  make  a  yearly  timber  growth  of  2i  feet  and 
mature  fully,  with  an  excellent  flavor.  Insect  pests  are  absent  almost 
entirely.  • 

English  walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  and  other  nuts  flourish,  the  nut 
crop  annually  increasing  in  yield  and  in  export  value.  Experiments 
are  now  being  made  with  the  date  palm,  witn  some  prospects  of  com- 
plete success.  All  fruits,  mammoth  in  size  as  they  are,  retain  to  the 
full  their  delicate  flavor. 

Vegetables  are  enormous  alike  in  size  and  yield,  the  onion,  for 
instance,  being  at  times  20  ounces  in  weight,  while  bell  peppers  get  to 
be  12  to  15  inches  in  girth.  Celery  commands  fancy  prices  in  the  Gal- 
veston, Denver,  and  Kansas  City  markets,  while  cantaloupes  are  par 
excellence.  Some  successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  raising 
cotton  and  tobacco  on  a  small  scale. 

Oats  return  as  high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  corn  attains  a 
height  of  11  feet,  other  grains  display^ing  kindred  growth  and  yield, 
while  alfalfa  and  the  ordinary  hay  grasses  are  of  luxuriant  harvest. 
Otero  County  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  cereals  at  the  Territorial 
fair  at  Albuquerque  in  1901. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  Tularosa,  and  other  settlements  the 
lands  are  irrigated,  and  the  finest  fruit  in  the  Southwest  is  raised  there. 
The  peaches  that  took  the  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  were 
i-aised  on  P.  Coughlan's  farm  at  Three  Rivers. 

The  entire  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  decidedly 
picturesque.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  peaks  are 
equal  to  anything  that  Colorado  has  to  offer.  A  large  quantity  of 
gramma  grass  is  found  upon  the  pastures  on  the  foothills  and  far  out 
into  the  plains,  and  thousands  of  head  of  stock  find  abundant  feed 
with  plenty  of  drink  from  the  mountain  springs. 

As  fast  as  the  country  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains  is  denuded  of 
merchantable  timber  the  Alamogordo  Lumber  Company  sells  the  land 
in  40-acrc  tracts  at  §1  per  acre.  The  land  is  fertile  and  adapted  to 
truck  gardening,  potatoes  especiall}^  yielding  well.  The  rainfall  is 
abundant  in  that  section,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  irriga- 
tion, and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  the  natural  home  of  the 
potato,  which  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Territory  is  raised  but  with 
slight  success.  The  count}''  is  remarkable  for  its  w^ealth  of  grasses, 
which  assure  the  best  of  dairying.  The  opportunity  to  raise  a  wide 
variety  of  vegetables  is  unsurpassed. 

The  high  plateau  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  covers  an  area  from 
60  to  70  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width.     Farmers  are  rapidly 
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settling  in  that  locality,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  in  the  county  for 
all  manner  of  ranch  and  farm  products.  Every  ranchman  is  evidently 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  lor  a  railroad  has  brought  a  market  to 
his  ver}'  doors,  and  the  distance  is  so  far  to  other  agricultural  sections 
that  he  has  practically  no  competition  and  can  command  top  prices  for 
everything  that  he  raises. 
The  amount  of  land  now  under  cultivation  in  Otero  County  aggre- 

fates  8,000  acres,  situated  in  the  following  portions  of  the  county: 
lescalero  Indian  Agency,  1,600  acres;  Penasco  region,  1,800  acres; 
Frcsnal  Canyon,  1,300  acres;  Three  Rivers,  800  acres;  Tularosa  Can- 
yon, 80  acres;  Sacramento  River  Valle3%  600  acres;  Tularosa  and 
vicinity,  400  acres;  Agua  Chiquito,  400  acres;  Weed,  400  acres;  La 
Luz  Canyon,  200  acres;  Silver  bpring  Canyon,  150  acres.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  fully  100,000  acres  of  fine  farming  land  in  the 
couflty  that  can  be  utilized  for  ranch  puiposes  without  irrigation.  In 
the  mountain  region  no  irrigation  is  required  except  for  cabbage  plants 
and  tender  vegetables,  which  demand  water  before  the  spring  rains 
commence.  Wells  are  being  bored  for  artesian  water,  and  when  it  is 
secured  over  1,000,000  acres  will  be  reclaimed  for  agriculture. 

The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  foothills  and  adjacent  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Mountains  furnish  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  sections  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  now  23,500  fniit  trees  and  24,000  grape 
vines  producing  fruit  in  the  county.  The  fruit  trees  are  located  in 
the  following  places:  Three  Rivers,*^  5,000  trees;  La  Luz  and  vicinity, 
8,500  trees;  Tularosa,  4,000  trees;  Sacramento  Mountain  country,  6,000 
trees.  The  Tularosa  country  has  15,000  grape  vines,  La  Luz  6,000, 
and  Three  Rivers  3,000.  Previous  to  1899  there  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting the  fruit  to  market,  and  each  season's  crop  was  almost  a  total  Toss 
except  for  the  small  amounts  required  for  home  consumption.  From 
time  to  time  a  few  of  the  orchard  owners  tried  to  dispose  of  their  fruit 
by  hauling  it  over  the  rough  mountains  to  Roswell,  Carlsbad,  White 
Oaks,  Nogal,  and  El  Paso,  distances  varying  from  80  to  120  miles,  but 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  time  required  in  disposing  of  the 
fruit  made  the  experiment  unprofitable.  With  the  railway  facilities 
now  available  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  each  season's  crop  without 
difficulty,  for  the  market  embraces  the  whole  Southwest.  Very  few 
of  those  now  engaged  in  fruit  raising  have  made  horticulture  an 
exact  science,  but  the  methods  employed  in  California  and  other  great 
fruit-raising  sections  will  come  into  geneml  use  and  larger  profits  will 
then  be  realized. 

TIMBER   RESOURCES. 

The  timber  belt  of  Otero  County  is  estimated  to  be  20  by  80  miles 
in  extent,  containing  the  heaviest  timber  in  the  region  from  the  Mes- 
calero  Indian  Agency  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
including  the  Toboggan,  Weed,  and  Penasco  districts. 

For  years  people  in  the  Southwest  had  heard  of  the  great  tracts  of 
timber  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  but  information  as  to  the  same 
had  })een  rather  of  a  vague  nature.  But  when  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railroad  not  oxuy  reached  the  big  timber,  but  actually  got  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  vast  forests,  it  was  realized  that  a  valuable  coun- 
try had  been  opened.  Every  appliance  and  convenience  for  cutting 
and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  big  mills  at  Alamogordo  have  been  put 
into  operation  by  the  railroad  company,  and  the  fine  saw^mills  at  Ala- 
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mogordo,  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery  of 
the  century,  are  handling  200,000  feet  daily  of  lumber  brought  down 
in  log  form  over  the  tramway  known  familiarly  as  the  corkscrew  road. 

There  is  a  large  box  factory  connected  with  the  mill,  and  the  call 
for  the  boxes  is  so  great  that  the  entire  output  of  the  mill  might  be 
consumed  in  that  industry  alone;  and  then  there  are  mines  in  New 
Mexico  and  in  Arizona  alone  that  would  use  up  the  mill's  product  if 
the  orders  could  be  filled,  to  say  nothing  of  tne  increasing  demand 
from  northern  New  Mexico  alone  for  mine  timbers.  As  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  supply,  it  is  fibred  that  the  stumpage  of  the  Sacramento 
tract  south  of  tne  reservation  amounts  to  1,000,000,000  feet.  Experts 
state  that  the  supply  can  not  be  exhausted  for  many  years,  even 
though  the  output  be  doubled.  The  extensive  operations  of  the  com- 
pany furnish  lumber  to  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  markets  at  a 
much  lower  figure  than  Louisiana  and  Texas  concerns  can  provide  it 
for.  The  timber  averages  in  size  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  occasionally  timber  is  cut  that  is  too  large  for  the  band  saws  of  the 
mill  to  handle."  One  of  the  largest  trees  felled  measured  6  feet  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  made  ten  16-foot  saw  logs.  Pine,  white  spruce,  red 
spruce,  and  oaks  are  the  classes  of  timber  most  abundant.  The  red 
spruce  furnishes  the  largest  timber. 

A  factory  in  connection  with  the  sawmills  at  Alamogordo  manufac- 
tures sashing,  doors,  blinds,  moldings,  and  everything  used  in  house 
building.  The  mills  are  equipped  with  the  best  of  machinery,  and 
eveiy  particle  of  the  timber  is  utilized.  The  slabs  are  workca  into 
pickets,  boxing,  laths,  wainscoting,  etc. ;  the  bark  and  the  sawdust  are 
used  for  fuel  in  generating  power  for  the  mills.  The  manufacture  of 
fruit  boxes  and  cases  is  quite  an  industry  in  itself. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Otero  County  are  varied  and  rich.  It  is 
principally  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the  Jarillas  that  most  of 
the  prospecting  and  development  work  has  been  done. 

The  White  Mountains  are  formed  of  granite,  schist,  and  Qther  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  interspersed  with  dikes  of  porphyry  and  veins  of 
mineral-bearing  quartz  and  spar.  Rich  leads  would  long  ago  have 
been  developed  but  for  the  fact  that  Indian  ownership  has  kept  pros- 
pectors away.  However,  a  few  prospectors  have  managed  to  locate 
claims,  the  ore  from  them  assaying  as  high  as  $600  to  the  ton  in  gold 
and  silver  and  other  ores  caiTying  50  to  70  per  cent  in  lead.  The 
finding  of  copper  and  at  Ruidoso  of  valuable  galena  leads  are  reported. 

The  Jarilla  mining  district  is  now  the  most  important  mineral  field 
in  Otero  CJounty.  Since  the  railroad  reached  tne  locality,  develop- 
ment work  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and  shipments  have  been 
or  are  being  made  from  the  "Nannie  Baird,"  the  " Lucky,"  and  other 

Eroperties.  Good  placer  diggings  have  also  been  opened,  yielding  as 
igh  as  $8  per  day  per  miner  with  the  simple  machinery  that  is 
employed.  The  well-Known  DeMeules  turquoise  mines  at  60  feet  in 
depth  have  led  to  large  copper  depK)sits.  The  mines  were  recently 
sold  for  $32,000  cash,  and  arc  now  worked  for  their  copper  ores.  The 
main  shaft  of  the  Philadelphia  Copper  Company  has  exposed  a  good 
body  of  copper  and  gold  ore.  The  shaft  of  the  *' Nannie  Baird"  is 
down  350  feet  and  has  demonstrated  that  water,  an  important  item  in 
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the  camp  hitherto,  is  to  be  had  in  abundance  by  sinking  for  it.  There 
are  vast  quantities  of  4  to  7  per  cent  copper  ores  in  this  camp.  All 
the  necessary  fluxes,  also  the  fuel,  coal,  and  coke,  are  near  at  hand  for 
a  smelter  which  will  undoubtedly  be  erected  either  at  Alamogordo  or 
Jarilla  at  some  not  distant  day. 

The  entire  district  is  mineralized,  and  in  the  contact  and  blanket 
veins  shows  immense  outcropping-s  of  iron,  under  which  exploration 
has  developed  large  copper  deposits  carrying  a  liberal  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  in  the  ''Lucky,"  in  which  the  vein  matter  attains 
a  thickness  of  over  30  feet,  and  the  "Nannie  Baird,"  in  which  the  vein 
is  over  9  feet  wide. 

The  veins  of  the  Jarillas  carrj'^  iron  and  copper  sulphides,  with  occa- 
sionally some  sulphides  of  lead  and  zinc;  ana  more  or  less  quartzose 
and  gold  bearing  in  character.  Another  characteristic  cropping  is 
what  is  popularly  termed  "garnet"  and  "epidote,"  which  occurs  in  veins 
in  the  sedimentary  and  contact  formations.     This  peculiar  outcrop- 

f)ing,  as  is  the  case  in  Arizona,  is  considered  as  a  certain  indication 
eading  to  copper-bearing  ores.  Drill  holes  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  have 
shown  the  existence  of  four  blanket  veins  in  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  dikes  of  diorite  poi-phyry,  called  by  the  miners  of  the  district 
"trachyte  dikes,"  which  intrude  through  the  Plutonic  belt,  are  pene- 
trated  by  veinlets  of  mineral-bearing  quartz.  Some  of  these  dikes 
are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  copper,  as  in  some  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior copper  mines,  and  afford  a  rich  snipping  ore;  and  development  of 
these  in  the  Jarillas  has  shown  increasing  value  with  depth.  In  the 
Amarillo  mine  is  a  large  mineralized  dike,  on  the  western  side  of 
which  is  a  well-defined  fissure  vein. 

It  might  be  truthfull^'^  said  of  the  Jarillas,  as  was  said  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  belt  by  a  distinguished  geologist,  that  "the  whole  porphyritic 
area  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  precious  metals."  The  occur- 
rence of  very  rich  placer-gold  deposits,  as  well  as  of  nuggets  of  native 
copper,  indicate  the  existence  of  extremely  rich  deposits^  in  place. 
Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  in  calc-spar  gangue  are  found  in  the  lime 
and  slate  contacts. 

The  eruptive  range  known  as  the  Jarillas  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  which  stretches  for  over  100  miles  north  and  south, 
with  the  Organ  Mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Sacramento  Mountains 
on  the  east.  This  valley  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  sea.  The  Jarillas 
are  about  9  miles  long  and  4  or  5  miles  wide,  composed  of  hills  aver- 
aging about  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain,  with  valleys  and 
small  flats  between.  From  time  immemorial  tne  Apache  Indians  had 
a  village  there,  as  it  afforded  a  splendid  outlook  across  the  plain  in 
every  direction  against  hostile  approach.  Their  pottery,  corn-grinding 
implements,  and  other  utensils  are  still  found  in  quantities  on  the  site. 
For  ages  past  this  little  range  has  also  been  celebrated  for  its  tur- 
quoise, the  Aztecs  having  mined  it  extensively,  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  Mexicans  under  the  regime  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  whole 
range  is  intersected  with  minenil  veins.  On  the  south  end  the  princi- 
pal mineral  is  copper,  which  often  carries  gold  in  large  amounts. 

Near  the  head  of  La  Luz  Creek,  about  10  miles  from  Alamogordo, 
a  ledge  of  gold  quartz  has  been  discovered  in  which  wire  gold  was 
apparent  to  the  eye. 

Quite  extensive  mining  operations  are  being  prosecuted  on  Tularosa 
Creek.     One  carload  of  ore  has  been  shipped,  giving  the  shipper  high 
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returns;  and  numerous  other  prospects  will  soon  reach  the  shipping 
3ta^e.     The  ore  is  copper,  carrying  good  values  in  silver. 

Near  Alamogordo  exist  quarries  of  the  finest  limestone  to  be  found 
in  New  Mexico.  It  commands  15  cents  per  barrel  more  in  the  mar- 
ket8  to  which  it  is  shipped  than  the  Texas  limestone.  Beautiful  marble, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  as  well  as  onyx,  which  is  shipped  as  far 
as  Germany,  exists  m  large  quantities  near  Alamogordo  and  will  eventu- 
ally prove  of  great  commercial  value.  Deposits  of  lithographing  stone 
have  been  discovered  not  far  from  Alamogordo,  and  indications  of 
petroleum  and  gas  have  lately  been  struck  in  one  of  the  canyons  a  few 
miles  from  Alamogordo. 

Alamogordo  is  also  on  the  high  road  to  the  smelter  at  El  Paso  of 
the  mineral  ti*ains  from  the  Oscuras  across  the  boundarv  in  Socorro 
Ck)unty,  of  the  mines  in  Lincoln  County,  of  the  San  Andreas  Moun- 
tains across  the  border  in  Donna  Ana  County,  and  of  the  coal  mines  at 
Gapitan  and  Whiteoaks  in  Lincoln  County.  It  is  therefore  an  ideal 
site  for  a  smelter. 

THE  WHITE  SANDS. 

The  White  Sands  extending  into  Donna  Ana  County  are  among  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  the  Southwest.  They  are  a  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  landscape.  They  have  a  length  of  40  miles  and  a 
width  varying  from  5  to  20  miles.  They  are  easily  reached  from 
Escondido,  Dog  Canyon,  Alamogordo,  La  Luz,  and  Tularosa,  the  dis- 
tance varving  from  15  to  20  miles.  They  are  great  dunes  of  white 
Spsum,  broken  into  fine  grains  like  sand,  which  move  to  and  fro  with 
5  wind  like  the  sand  dunes  on  the  seacoast.  This  gypsum  sand, 
white  as  snow  and  fine  as  corn  meal,  evidently  comes  from  an  old  lake 
bed  covering  about  100  square  miles,  where  the  winds  have  been  at 
works  for  ages  operating  a  sand  blast.  The  area  of  these  sand  hills  is 
about  600  square  miles,  and  away  from  the  edges  there  is  neither  ani- 
mal nor  vegetable  life,  but  along  the  edges  there  are  found  small 
groves  of  cottonwood  trees,  large  areas  of  peppermint  and  plants 
peculiar  to  the  localit^v;  some  of  them,  owing  to  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  gvpsum,  being  nearly  colorless.  The  whiteness  of  the  region 
under  the  lull  glare  of  the  sun  is  so  dazzling  that  one  soon  becomes 
blinded  unless  protected  by  goggles.  Combined  with  other  novelties 
en  route,  a  day  s  jaunt  in  this  region  is  a  treat. 

On  these  gj'psum  sands  is  the  pla^^ground  of  the  mirage,  and  here 
it  plaj^s  its  greatest  pranks  with  distance,  perspective,  and  color. 
Sometimes  it  raises  the  white  hills  high  above  the  surrounding  flat 
country,  making  them  exceptionally  conspicuous,  and  at  other  times 
covers  them  with  verdure  and  nodding  shadows,  and  again  hides  them 
behind  an  opaque  wall.  The  gypsum  sands  have  been  analyzed  at  the 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Mesilla 
Park,  and  their  constituents  are  gypsum,  1)7  per  cent;  calcium  car- 
bonate, 2.06  per  cent;  magnesium  sulphate, 0.12  percent;  magnesium 
carbonate,  0.06  per  cent;  potassium  sulphate,  0.07  per  cent;  sodium 
carbonate,  trace;  sodium  chloride,  trace.  The  lake  bed  from  which 
this  gypsum  sand  is  derived  was  probablj'  the  mouth  bed  of  an  ancient 
river  wnich  traveled  the  valley  from  noith  to  south  and  carried  the 
gypsum  in  solution. 

Experiments  made  with  the  sands  for  fertilizing  purposes  found 
them  to  be  especially  adapted  for  that  use  on  certain  soils.     The 
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experiments  at  the  agricultural  college  demonstrated  that  the  appli- 
cation of  white  sand  in  considerable  quantities  improved  certain  soils 
a  great  deal.  In  addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  above,  the  sands  are 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  paris  and  its  various  by- 
products. Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  largely  used  in  leeching  copper 
ores,  can  be  manufactured  from  the  sands,  and  with  the  advantages  of 
cheap  fuel  and  corresponding  cheap  power,  the  ^eat  desert  20  miles 
west  of  Alamogordo  may  some  day  be  utilized  m  commerce  and  be 
found  a  great  source  of  wealth. 

THE  RAILROADS. 

It  is  to  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railwa\'  Company  that  Oteix> 
County  owes  its  recent  marvelous  development  and  the  promise  for 
its  future.  It  enters  the  county  in  the  south  near  Fort  Bliss  and 
traverses  it  to  the  northern  boundary,  where  it  enters  the  southeaijtern 
corner  of  Socorro  County,  and  then  after  traversing  it  for  a  few  miles 
enters  Lincoln  County.  To  it  Alamogordo  owes  its  existence.  The 
railroad  has  several  branches  in  the  county.  The  Turquoise-Jarilla 
branch  leaves  the  main  line  45  miles  north  of  El  Paso  and  penetrates 
the  Jarilla  Mountains,  tapping  rich  and  extensive  gold,  copper,  fluxing 
iron,  and  turquoise  deposits.  The  railroad  is  developing  the  Jarilla 
district  and  two  carloads  of  ore  are  now  being  shipped  daily  while 
arrangements  are  being  made  which  will  enable  the  Isuiing  of  50  tons 
per  day  of  60  per  cent  fluxing  iron  for  the  El  Paso  smelter  of  the 
Federal  Copper  Company. 

The  26  miles  of  railroad  between  Alamogordo  and  the  famous  scenic 
health  resort  of  Cloudcroft,  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  constitute  a 
most  notable  triumph  of  nineteenth  century  railroad  engineering. 
This  cloud-piercing  steel  trail  is  standard  gauge  and  follows  a  succes- 
sion of  sinuous  30-degree  curves  with  from  3  to  5i  per  cent  grades, 
nearly  1  mile  of  actual  elevation  being  conquered  between  Alamo- 

§ordo  and  Cloudcroft.     The  Cloudcroft  Railway  also  taps  the  great 
acramento  Mountain  timber  growth,  which  supplies  the  sawmill  of  the 
Alamogordo  Lumber  Company. 

The  connection  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad  with  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  System,  which  is  nearing  completion, 
will  make  the  former  part  of  a  great  highway  for  transcontinental 
ti'avel,  and  will  bring  additional  fame  and  prosperity  to  Otero  County. 
Direct  connection  will  also  be  given  Otero  County,  within  another 
year,  with  central  and  northern  New  Mexico  and  with  Colorado  bj" 
the  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railroad  between  Santa  Fe 
and  Camaleon  Hill,  Lincoln  Countv,  connecting  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railwav  System  with  the  £l  Paso  and  Kock  Island  Railway. 
Otero  County  has  telegraph  connection  with  the  outride  world  and 
a  local  teleplione  system  at  Alamogordo.  A  long-distance  telephone 
to  Cloudcroft  and  to  El  Paso  are  under  contemplation. 

CLOUDCROFT. 

Otero  County  boasts  of  the  most  attractive  summer  resort  of  the 
Southwest,  nestled  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  a  broad-gauge  railroad,  that  is  an  engineering  wonder.  The 
resort  has  a  commodious  hotel  which  is  made  the  summer  home  of 
many  El  Paso  people  who  desire  to  escape  the  fearful  heat  of  that  city 
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in  the  summer  months,  and  of  many  others  who  seek  recreation  and 
rest.  It  is  the  meeting  place  of  a  'Texas-New  Mexico  Chautauqua  and 
is  pfainine  in  popularity  with  each  year.  This  region  long  ago  became 
famous  through  the  glowinff  accounts  given  by  travelers  and  hunters. 
Now,  by  a  most  remarkable  S3^stem  of  railroad  mountain  climbing, 
this  magnificent  resort  is  opened  up  to  all  for  delightful  and  health- 
giving  summer  residence.  The  air  of  Cloudcroft  and  all  that  moun- 
tainous region  is  an  elixir  redolent  with  the  odor  of  balsam  and  fir. 
Tali  spruce  and  pine  are  above  pine  needles  and  mosses  beneath. 
When  it  was  deciaed  to  create  Cloudcroft  as  a  resort,  the  Sacramento 
Mountain  country  was  carefullv  explored  and  a  choice  selection  of 
1,500  acres  was  made  to  be  used,  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  those 
wishing  to  spend  their  summers  in  the  mountains.  Nature  has  done 
her  part  witn  a  lavish  hand  and  the  resort  management  has  laid  the 
foundation  plans,  that  the  future  can  build  on  the  broadest  scale  and 
in  the  most  complete  detail.  Large  and  commodious  hotels  and  public 
X)lace8  of  entertainment,  groups  of  delightful  summer  cottages,  beau- 
tifully prepared  drives,  and  a  thousand  things  to  aflford  pleasure  and 
recreation  are  the  attractions  of  Cloudcroft. 

THE  MALPAI8. 

Another  of  Otero  County's  natural  wonders  is  the  Malpais,  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  tbe  county,  the  formation  extending  into 
Socorro  and  Lincoln  counties.  This  is  a  vast  deposit  of  black  lava, 
about  40  miles  in  length,  and  from  5  to  10  miles  in  width.  It  fills  an 
ancient  river  bed  extending  from  a  point  to  the  northwest  of  White 
Oaks  southwesterly  beyond  Three  Itivers.  At  the  upper  end  is  a 
crater  from  which  the  lava  was  ejected.  The  lava  is  a  olack  volcanic 
glass  or  variety  of  obsidian,  traversed  by  thousands  of  deep  crevices 
and  cracks,  and  is  practically  impassable  except  in  a  few  .places.  In 
some  localities  a  scant  growth  of  grass  has  taken  root  and  a  few  herds 
of  antelope  and  deer  tiave  been  observed,  but  in  general  it  is  an 
extremely  barren  tract  of  country.  At  its  southern  extremity  are  the 
Malpais  Springs,  from  which  a  stream  flows  2  miles  or  more,  and  is 
then  lost  in  the  sands  beyond.  Here  are  found  the  only  fish  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lost  River.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  very 
small.  The  spring  has  been  stocked  with  rainbow  trout,  and  the5^are 
doing  splendidly.  According  to  stoir  and  tradition  this  lava  deposit 
was  formed  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  ot  1680.  During  this  seismic  dis- 
turbance the  pueblos  of  Gran  Quivira,  Quarrai  and  others  were 
destroved  by  earthquakes,  and  the  character  of  the  country  changed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  uninhabitable. 

THE  ME8CALER0   INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  area  of  northern  Otero  County  is  taken  up 
by  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation,  for  the  opening  to  general  settle- 
ment of  which  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot.  It  was  not  until 
1894,  when  Captain  C.  V.  Stottler  took  charge  of  them,  that  the  Mes- 
calero Apaches  began  to  make  strides  toward  civilization.  The  result 
is  that  every  Indian  wears  civilized  attire  and  has  otherwise  adopted 
the  ways  of  civilization,  has  a  piece  of  land  fenced  in  on  which  he 
raises  grain  and  vegetables;  has  a  good  wagon,  horses  and  farm  imple- 
ments; a  log  house,  comfortably  suppliea  with  necessary  furniture 
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and  utensils;  ten  head  of  sheep  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
family.  From  a  trouble-making  Apache  he  has  become  a  self-sup- 
porting man  and  no  longer  requires  Government  aid.  As  a  result,  beef 
rations  are  issued  only  to  those  Indians  too  old  to  work.  There  is  now 
practically  no  reservation  for  the  Indians  in  the  sense  of  confinement, 
the  present  reserve  merely  protecting  water  rights  and  guarantee- 
ing each  Indian  permanent  possession  of  his  lands  and  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  ffood  living.  There  is  excellent  agricultural,  extensive 
gmzing,  ana  very  valuable  timber  land  on  the  reservation.  In  the 
mountains  are  many  indications  of  large  ore  deposits. 

All  of  the  children  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  are  in  school. 
Attendance  is  compulsory.  The  school  plant  is  in  good  condition, 
ha\ing  electric  lights  and  excellent  water  system,  and  ample  fire  pro- 
tection. The  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  pupils  passing  through  the  institution  are  being  well  htted 
to  take  up  some  trade  or  follow  the  pursuit  of  farming  on  the  lands  of 
the  reservation.  The  school  farm  oi  200  acres  is  domg  finely  and  is 
raising  large  crops. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Otero  County,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  New  Mexico, 
is  especially  adapted  to  invalids,  including  those  suflfering  from  lung 
and  throat  trouble.  The  winters  are  very  mild  and  the  summers  are 
delightful,  of  course,  in  the  plain,  being  at  times  very  hot  during  the 
afternoon  hours,  but  alwa5^s  cool  at  night.  The  air  is  dry  and  brac- 
ing the  year  round  and  the  percentage  of  sunshine  is  higher  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  The  health  seeker  and  the  tourist  are 
ojffered  every  accommodation  of  a  progressive  country  and  yet  can  get 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  nature. 

ALAMOGORDO. 

Alamogordo,  the  county  seat  of  Otero  County,  4,300  feet  above  sea 
level,  has  experienced  the  most  remarkable  growth  of  any  city  in  New 
Mexico.  Less  than  three  years  ago  the  town  was  established,  and  it 
has  to-day  over  2,200  inhabitants,  oroad  streets,  brick  business  blocks 
w^ell  stocked  with  merchandise,  6  churches,  2  large  sawmills,  cost- 
ing over  f>200,000,  an  electric-light  plant  and  ice  factory,  a  water 
works  system  which  cost  $50,000,  a  railway  hospital  and  business 
man's  club,  a  woman's  club,  a  park  a  mile  long,  4  ii-aternal  organiza- 
tions, 2  weekly  newspapers,  a  tine  railroad  depot,  a  modern  and  com- 
modious hotel,  a  splendid  school  building,  and  public  libi*arj\  The 
general  offices  of  the  EI  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  are  located  at 
Alamogordo,  also  the  Southwestern  Baptist  College,  whose  promot- 
ers are  putting  $100,000  into  improving  a  suburban  tract  and  estab- 
lishing a  great  educational  institution.  The  streets  are  lined  with 
young  shade  trees  and  here  and  there  about  the  city  are  dotted  beau- 
liful  parks.  New  enterprises  that  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
are  constantly  springing  into  life.  It  is  believed  that  artesian  water 
underlies  a  large  district  in  this  region.  The  box  factory  at  Alamo 
gordo  began  operations  last  December  and  is  steadily  emplo^nng  40 
men  and  boys.  It  has  a  capacity  of  turning  6,()00,Oo6  feet  of  lumber 
into  boxes  per  annum.     The  two  siiwmiils  employ  140  men. 

When  three  years  ago  the  Alamogordo  Improvement  Company  w^as 
oi^anized  the  bare  acres  of  the  town  site  were  all  that  was  visible. 
\\  ith  a  capital  of  1500,000  and  an  unlimited  fund  of^foresight  and 
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energy,  the  company  began  work,  and  lo!  there  hath  arisen  a  city. 
The  original  town-site  purchase  was  1,200  acres,  and  from  the  signing 
of  the  title  deeds  to  the  present  time  the  company  has  expended  in 
cash  $215,000,  of  which  $95,000  was  for  a  city  water  sj^stem,  $20,000 
for  city  and  suburban  irrigation,  and  the  remaining  $100,000  for  build- 
ings, street  and  alley  construction,  and  improvements  for  parks  and 
otter  city  purposes.  The  city  water  supply  is  brought  12  miles  from 
springs  in  Alamo  Canyon,  the  last  8  miles  of  the  distance  being  piped. 
The  system  has  a  gravity  pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  company  platted  its  land  into  city  lots  and  one  acre  suburban 
tracts  ana  has  brought  the  waters  to  its  irrigating  system  from  La  Luz 
Canyon,  7  miles  away. 

A  $25,000  court-house  is  being  constructed  and  a  $30,000  railway 
hospital  is  to  be  built,  while  Eastern  capital  has  about  appropriated 
$200,000  for  a  modern  sanitarium.  A  $75,000  tie-preserving  plant  is 
also  to  be  built.  The  town  is  the  geographical  and  commercial  center 
of  one  of  the  finest  fruit-growing  sections  beneath  southern  suns;  has 
thousands  of  tributary  fertile  acres  open  to  Government  entry;  is  on 
the  main  line  of  the  shortest  rail  route  between  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
and  El  Paso,  and  is  within  two  hours'  jaunt  of  the  famous  Cloud  City, 
the  irenic  summer  and  scenic  southwestern  resort. 

TULA  ROSA. 

Tularosa  was  the  most  important  settlement  in  Otero  County  before 
Alamogordo  was  founded,  it  is  a  lovely  agricultural  and  horticultural 
settlement  on  Tularosa  Creek  in  the  northern  part  of  Otero  County. 
It  is  ensconced  in  fruit  orchards  and  boasts  of  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent surroundings.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  White  Mounteins, 
whose  highest  peaks,  about  25  miles  distant,  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
12,000  feet.  The  town  itself  has  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet.  It  is 
supplied  with  water  by  Tularosa  Creek,  which  is  a  mountain  stream 
whose  sources  consist  of  several  mountain  springs,  containing  iron, 
magnesia,  and  sulphur,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Mesealero  Indians. 
It  flows  for  about  20  miles  through  the  canyon  dividing  the  White 
Mountains  from  the  Sacramento  Kange.  Tnese  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  pine,  fir,  juniper,  pifion,  and  balsam  fir,  all  of  which  endow 
the  atmosphere  with  healing  balm  beneficial  to  the  lungs.  The  balsam 
fir  funiishes  a  resin  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  much  used  among  the 
mountain  dwellers  for  coughs,  sore  throats,  and  similar  complaints. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  the  freezing  point  to  94^  F.  This  is 
the  record  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  Tne  quicksilver  in  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  its  highest  point  about  the  middle  of  August,  when 
for  about  two  weeks  it  climbs  to  94°  at  noori  and  remains  there  until 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  begins  to  decline.  At  night  the 
breeze  sets  in  from  the  mountains,  which  rendei's  a  blanket  neces- 
sary before  morning.  The  large  number  of  old  cottonwood  trees 
which  line  the  streets  of  Tularosa  furnish  a  dense  shade,  which  makes 
the  warmest  days  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  real  winter  lasts  from 
about  the  end  of  December  until  the  beginning  of  February,  and  then 
ice  can  be  seen  on  the  irrigating  ditches,  but  only  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Tularosa,  being  completely  land- 
locked against  the  winds  on  the  north  and  east  by  mountains  ana  spurs 
from  the  main  ranges,  never  experiences  those  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  which  are  so  severe  on  those  with  lung  trouble.         j 
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New  Mexico  as  a  fruit  region  has  already  been  largely  advertised, 
and  the  fruit  of  all  kinds  raised  proves  its  high  standing  for  horti- 
culture. Tularosa  does  not  fall  behind  any  other  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  the  cultivation  of  apples,  peaches^  pears,  apricots,  nectarines, 
figs,  and  grapes  and  wine  making  from  the  "  Mission"  grape.  Apples 
measuring  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter  are  raised  in  Tularosa.  The 
tourist  and  hunter  will  find  many  attractions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  The  mountain  landscape  and  the  wonderful  mirage  of  the 
desert,  to  be  often  seen  in  the  Tularosa  Valley,  are  things  worth  going- 
many  miles  to  see.  Six  hours'  ride  will  take  the  hunter  among  the 
wild  turkey,  black-tail  deer,  and  cinnamon  bear,  and  a  day's  drive  in 
a  buggy  will  carry  the  disciple  of  Walton  to  where  the  speckled  trout 
are  waiting,  greedy  for  the  angler's  bait.  A  large  area  of  public  land 
is  still  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement.  That  this  land  is 
rich  and  fertile  is  proved  fully  by  the  lands  under  cultivation  in  that 
section.  But  irrigation  is  necessary.  Turn  water  on  the  land,  and  it 
will  produce  anything  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  and  many  of  the 

{)roducts  of  the  Tropics.  The  mountain  streams  furnish  water  only  in 
imited  quantity  during  the  dry-  seasons,  but  enough  goes  to  waste  and 
is  lost  during  the  winter  months  to  irrigate  a  country  as  large  as  a  New 
England  State  if  it  were  only  stored  in  reservoirs  where  nature  has 
almost  provided  them,  the  mountain  canyons.  Movements  are  now 
on  foot  to  eflfect  that  object.  The  mountain  ranges  near  Tularosa  con- 
tain large  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  yet  unde- 
veloped. The  town  is  about  100  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  the 
El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  trains  running  daily.  The  prob- 
able opening  to  settlement  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  at 
some  not  very  distant  day  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  Tularosa,  which 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  prosperous  towns  of  southern  New  Mexico. 

OTHER  SETTLEMENTS. 

What  is  said  of  Tularosa  can  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  be  said  of 
the  other  agricultural  settlements  in  Otero  Countj-.  All  of  them  have 
picturesque  surroundings,  green  fields,  and  beautiful  orchards.  These 
are  Three  Rivers,  La  Luz,  Fresnal,  Pine  Spring,  Upper  Penasco,  and 
Weed.  Jarilla  is  a  mining  camp  and  has  a  post-office.  The  stations 
on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  in  Otero  County,  beginning 
in  the  south  and  including  its  bmnch  roads  in  Otero  County,  are 
Hereford,  Hueco,  Desert,  Soledad,  Jarilla,  Turquoise,  Escondida,  Dog 
Can3^on,  Alamogordo,  Tularosa,  Tempoi'al,  Three  Rivers,  Fresnal,  and 
Cloudcroft. 

THE  FUTUBE  OF  OTERO  COUNTY. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the  future  of  Otero  County.  It  is  certain 
to  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  and  populous  of  New 
Mexico  counties.  Its  varied  resources,  its  industrial  opportunities, 
its  climate,  its  progressive  people,  and  its  manifold  natural  attractions 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  only  lately,  and  they 
are  certain  to  attract  new  settlers  and  new  capital  for  many  years  ti> 
come.  The  man  who  invests  and  settles  in  Otero  Coimt}'^  at  this  time 
is  certain  to  reap  rich  returns  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 
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RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Rio  Arriba  is  a  county  of  very  diversified  interests,  of  rugged  and 
picturesque  contour;  well  watered,  well  mineralized,  and  fruitful  in 
the  extreme  as  far  as  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  have  been 
carried.  Stock  raising  is  given  most  extensive  attention  by  its  people, 
with  farming  and  mining  a  close  second.  It  is  one  of  the  backbone 
districts  of  the  country,  whose  resources  as  yet  have  scarcely  been 
touched  bv  the  hand  of  enterprise.  It  lies  between  the  counties  of 
Taos  and  San  Juan,  with  the  Colorado  line  for  its  north  boundary  and 
Bernalillo  and  Santa  Fe  counties  on  the  south.  The  area  is  4,250,000 
acres;  the  population  some  18,000. 

The  eastern  and  central  portions  are  cut  by  numerous  streams,  are 
mountainous,  and  the  cultivable  land  here  is  found  in  sheltered  valleys, 
raany  of  which  are  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  others  comprising 
merely  the  narrow  river  bottoms.  The  western  portion  is  included  in 
the  high,  rolling  mesas  and  plains  of  the  continental  divide.  The 
principal  water  course  is  the  Chama,  fed  by  the  Rio  Brazos,  Rio 
Jiutrias,  the  Gallinas,  El  Rito,  Rio  Caliente,  Canones,  Bear  Creek, 
and  other  streams.  The  Rio  Puerco  cuts  through  its  southwest  corner. 
The  Los  Pinos  and  San  Antonio  runs  through  its  northeast  corner. 
The  Rio  Grande  flows  through  its  southeast  corner.  The  principal 
agriculture  is  found  on  the  Cnama  and  its  tributaries  and  along  the 
bottoms  of  the  Brazos,  Rio  Caliente,  El  Rito,  and  other  streams  named 
above.  Rich  as  they  are  and  well  supplied  with  water,  these  valley 
lands  are  as  yet  very  sparsely  cultivated.  Here  are  opportunities  for 
irrigation  enterprises.  In  addition  to  the  bottom  lands  there  are  per- 
haps 80,000  acres  of  bench  or  mesa  lands  that  may  be  irrigated  by 
modern  ditches  and  brought  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  composed 
of  rich  silt  and  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Here  may  be  found  some 
rich  prizes  for  farm  colonies. 

SOIL  PRODUCTS. 

The  breadstuff  cereals  (principally  wheat),  oats,  potatoes,  beans, 
chilli,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  produced.  The  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches  of  the  Lower  Chama  and  La  eloya,  on  the  Kio  Grande, 
long  ago  gave  Rio  Arriba  a  place  among  the  horticultural  districts  of 
the  Southwest.  The  first  irrigation  ditches  on  American  soil  were  con- 
structed hereabouts  and  at  Los  Luceros  and  Plaza  Alcalde,  and  the 
first  apples  and  pears  produced  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  were 
grown  here;  indeed,  at  Los  Luceros  is  a  notable  pear  tree  that  has 
yielded  fruit  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  tree  of  this  variety  of  fruit  planted  in  the  United  States. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS, 

The  principal  towns  are  Tierra  Amarilla,  Chama,  Abiquiu,  Monero, 
Velarde,  Good  Hope,  and  Chamita.  The  first  named  is  the  county 
seat,  located  in  the  center  of  a  finely  cultivated  region,  and  adjacent 
to  which  are  the  settlements  of  Park  View,  Los  Ojos,  La  Puente,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  towns  surrounding  and  depending  upoti  it  as  a 
trade  mart.  This  section  is  abundantly  watered  b}^  the  Upper  Chama, 
Brazos,  Nutrias,  and  Willow  Creek.     The  location  is  picturesque  and 
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health}' ;  the  population  about  2,000.  A  branch  line  of  railroad  con- 
nects this  section  with  Chama,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad.  Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  center  of  a  vast  mesa  sec- 
tion, where  cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Chama  is  a  modern  railroad  town,  located  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
lumber  district,  and  is  the  chief  shipping  point  for  the  county,  hand- 
ling an  immense  amount  of  lumber,  wool,  pelts,  live  stock,  grain,  etc., 
in  the  course  of  the  vear.  Splendid  ranches  surround  the  town  and 
hunting  and  trout  fislbing  are  the  delight  of  its  populace.  A  consid- 
erable business  is  also  done  on  shipping  sandstone  to  Colorado  towns 
for  building  pui-poses.  The  stone  for  Coloiudo  State  capitol  was  taken 
from  the  excellent  quarries  near  Chama. 

Monero  is  the  bus}*^  center  and  shipping  point  for  a  vast  coal  dis- 
trict, in  the  vicinity  of  which  both  petroleum  and  natural  gas  have 
recentl}'^  been  discovered,  and  it  is  thought  these  elements  of  wealth 
exist  in  commercial  quantities.  During  the  past  year  40,000  tons  of 
coal  were  shipped  from  this  town.  El  Kito  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
whence  comes  a  large  tmde  in  wool,  live  stock,  and  grain.  Abiquiu 
is  situated  on  the  Chama  River,  25  miles  above  Espanola,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  stock-raising,  agricultural,  and  mining  country. 

THE  MINING   INDUSTRY. 

Rio  Arriba  Count}'  is  rich  in  minerals.  About  Good  Hope  and  in 
the  Headstone  district,  west  of  Tres  Piedras,  ai-e  deposits  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  and  lead  that  are  receiving  much  attention  just  now, 
especially  from  Colorado,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  moneyed  men. 
The  veins  are  strong  and  well  defined,  but  the  ore  is  generally  low 
gi-ade.  The  Chama  River  placers  are  known  to  cover  a  strip  along 
the  stream  15  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  wide.  The  gold  is  very  fine, 
but  with  proper  appliances  it  is  estimated  that  from  30  cents  to  $2  a 
cubic  vara  can  be  extracted  from  these  gravel  beds.  Many  devices 
have  been  experimented  with  on  this  ground,  but  none  have  thus  far 
proved  practical  in  saving  the  gold,  which  experts  agree  exists  there 
m  very  large  quantity,  one  expert  declaring  that  there  are  $15,000,000 
in  gold  in  every  1,000  acres  along  the  valley.  However,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  parties  have  recently  experimented  with  an  amalgamating 
machine  with  most  encouraging  results,  and  claim  to  have  success- 
fully solved  the  problem  of  gold  saving  on  the  Chama. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

There  arc  between  350,000  and  400,000  head  of  sheep  in  this  county. 
The  wool  production  is  estimated  at  nearly  3,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Goats,  aittle,  and  horses  are  also  extensively  raised. 

LUMBER   INTERESTS. 

The  lumber  industry  of  Rio  Arriba  County  is  very  extensive. 
There  are  two  big  sawmills  in  active  operation,  one  located  at  Brazos 
and  run  by  the  Biggs-Burns  Lumber  Company,  and  the  other  at  Lum- 
berton,  under  the  management  of  A.  M.  Biggs.  The  daily  output  all 
the  year  round  amounts  to  40,000  feet  in  twenty-four  Hours,  and  a 
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ready  market  for  this  lumber  is  found  in  northern  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado.  Manufactured  lumber  is  worth  from  $7  to  $21  per  thousand 
at  the  mills,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  bought. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  is  a  steady  customer  of  the 
mills,  using  up  a  great  part  of  the  finished  product.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  luml^r  is  cut  from  the  vast  pine  forests  on  the  Tierra 
Amarilla  land  gi*ant,  of  which  500,000  acres  are  in  New  Mexico,  and 
for  which  the  owner  of  the  grant  received  $2  stumpage  per  1,000  feet. 

Another  important  interest  in  this  county  is  mica  mining.  In  the 
eastern  jMirt  of  the  county  are  the  largest  and  most  profitable  mica 
deposits  in  the  West.  They  are  operated  by  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Colorado  people,  the  product  being  shipped  mostly  to  the  former  city. 
Splendid  lots  of  sheet  or  plate  mica  are  shipped,  and  the  scrap  also  is 
utilized,  being  now  in  much  demand  for  electrical  purposes,  wall 
paper,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

There  are  42  school  districts  in  the  county,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,438,  and  the  public  schools  are  carried  on  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year. 

SAN    MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

AsBCfiwed  valuation  of  property $3, 805, 772' 

Population 1 1  22,053 

Population  of  city  of  East  Las  Vegas 3, 552 

Population  of  Las  Vegas  and  suburbs 9,500 

San  Miguel,  the  '* empire  county"  of  New  Mexico,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  favored  sections  of  the  Territory  in  point  of  early  settle- 
ment and  subsequent  development,  but  it  presents  such  a  diversity  of 
resources  that  home  seekers  and  investors  are  alike  attracted  to  the 
reffion. 

In  the  development  of  the  stock  interests,  San  Miguel  County  has 
set  the  pace  for  the  other  counties  of  the  Territory,  and  now  it  is  con- 
sidered the  hub  of  the  cattle-raising  and  wool-growing  business.  The 
count}^  is  singularly  blessed  in  the  matter  of  water — an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  a  good  stock  countr3\  The  Kocky  Mountains,  which  form  the 
western  l)oundary  of  the  count3%  the  Turkey  Mountains  on  the  north, 
and  the  Sabinos  and  Huerfano  mountains  on  the  east  combine  in  giv- 
ing the  county  an  altitude  which  insures  heavy  precipitation.  In  fact, 
the  region  is  blessed  with  a  "rainy  season"  extending  from  the  middle 
of  June  until  the  last  of  August,  which  provides  the  countless  streams 
and  hundreds  of  natural  reservoirs  dotting  the  plains  with  an  abun- 
dance of  water  until  the  volume  is  augmented  by  the  snows  of  winter. 

A  letter  from  C.  M.  O'Donel,  manager  of  the  Bell  ranch,  to  the  Las 
Vegas  Board  of  Trade,  gives,  in  a  general  wa3%  information  relative  to 
the  resources  of  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  east  of  the  meridian 
104^,  and  will  apply  to  all  sections  of  the  county  except  those  vitally 
affected  b\^  the  mining  industry.     He  states: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  portion  of  this  area  is  occupied  by  a  private  land 
^rant,  the  rate  of  population  per  square  mile  is  low.  But  on  the  land  which  is  sub- 
ject to  settlement,  the  water  courses  are  fully  occupied  by  a  population  which  is 
generally  industrious  and  law  abiding. 

The  principal  industry  is  stock  raising,  cattle  and  sheep  predominating.  I  estimate 
the  cattle  in  this  area  at  25,000  head,  the  sheep  at  30,000,  and  range  horses  at  1,000. 
The  cattle  are  of  very  good  quality,  grading  as  high  as  any  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
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owners  are  ehowing  an  increased  interest  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  stock. 
This  applies  to  sheep  as  well  as  to  cattle.  ' 

Agriculture  on  the  "temporaP*  system  is  carried  on  in  a  desultory  manner  wher- 
ever a  rich  piece  of  bottom  land  affords  the  opportunity.  Corn  and  beans  represent 
the  principal  crops  planted.  The  product  is  precarious  and  at  no  time  large.  Excep- 
tion must  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  thriving  community  of  Canyon 
Largo,  where  orchards  and  gardens  flourish  under  ditch,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  produced  annually  in  addition  to  the  staple  food  products — ^beans  and 
com. 

There  is  a  school  in  every  neighborhood  where  a  few  children  can  be  gathered, 
and  while  the  education  to  be  obtained  in  these  schools  is  not  of  a  high  order,  the 
children  can  be  fitted  for  the  better  institutions  of  learning  afforded  by  the  cities  of 
the  Territory. 

There  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  this  section  suited  to  the  raising  of  Angora 
goats — a  highly  profitable  industry — and  many  people  now  contemplate  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

The  most  important  economic  factor  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  present  is  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  £1  Paso-Rock  Island  Railway  extension  from  Liberal, 
Kans.,  through  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.  While  the  railway  only  passes  through  the 
extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the  county,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  people.  Another  railroad  is  projected,  and  work  will  doubtless  begin 
on  it  this  fall.  This  road  will  connect  wdth  the  Rock  Island  at  Liberty,  which  i^ 
located  on  the  south  line  of  the  county,  and  run  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  a 
point  west  of  Springer,  having  a  trackage  in  San  Miguel  County  of  about  40  miles. 

The  area  of  the  region  covered  by  Mr.  O'Donel  in  his  letter  is  about 
30  by  40  miles,  and  although  San  Miguel  County  is  larger  than  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  with  half  the  population  of  Wyoming,  his 
observations  can  be  said  to  hold  good  in  nearly  all  other  portions 
of  the  county. 

THE  BELL  RANCH. 

The  above  ranch,  owned  by  the  Bell  Valley  Land  and  Irrigation 
Company,  is  probably  the  best^breeding  ranch  in  America.  It  con- 
tains about  800,000  acres  of  lan3,  all  inclosed.  The  Canadian  or  Red 
River  waters  about  80  miles  of  the  ranch,  measuring  the  meanderings 
of  the  stream,  and  the  many  small  tributaries,  make  it  a  wonderfully  fer- 
tile and  well-watered  tract.  The  usual  run  is  20,000  to  50,000  head  of 
cattle,  with  the  usual  complement  of  horses.  The  stock  is  well  graded, 
bein^  composed  of  Heretords  and  Durhams.  The  ranch  possesses,  in 
addition  to  branding  corrals,  a  store,  post-office,  men's  quarters,  sta- 
bles, brick  corrals,  and  a  stone  residence  having  200  feet  front,  with  a 
100-foot  ell.  It  is  located  about  80  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas 
in  the  tract  described  above  by  Manager  O'Donel. 

CATTLE  INDUSTRY  IN  GBXERAL, 

The  rich  valleys  of  San  Miguel  County  have  proven  especially  allur- 
ing to  the  owners  of  small  herds  of  cattle  and  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  finely-bred  stock,  while  the  rolling  foothills,  flanked  by 
great  plains,  ending  abruptly  against  the  sides  or  extensive  mesas,  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses  for  the  needs,  of  the  range  stock 
owned  by  the  large  companies.  The  mild  winter  climate,  absence  of 
death-dealing  blizzards  and  hail  storms,  make  this  section  the  best  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  United  States.  The  wild  grasses  seed  late  and  cuw 
into  hay  on  the  ground,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  feed  for  the  win- 
ter and  making  cattle  breeding  comparatively  inexpensive. 

During  the  year  1900,  180,126  head  of  mostly  steer  cattle  were  aold 
and  removed  from  the  Territory,  of  which  number  San  Miguel  County 
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furnished  6,000  head.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  grazing  in  the 
county  40,000  head  of  cattle.  Not  once  during  the  year  1901  were  the 
services  of  a  veterinarian  needed  to  stamp  out  disease. 

The  range  cattlemen  have  of  late  paid  out  considerable  money  in  intro- 
ducing good  blood  into  their  herds  and  are  rapidly  eliminating  unde- 
sii-able  bi-eeding  stock.  As  an  example  of  what  effect  this  course  has 
had,  the  Bell  ranch  sold  on  the  Kansas  City  market  last  October  a  string 
of  yearling  steers  for  $23.40  per  head,  and  thousands  more  of  the  same 
class  were  wanted  at  the  same  figure. 

That  there  is  room  for  the  extension  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
county  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  cattlemen  assert  that  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle  on  the  practically  free  pastures  can  be  twenty  times 
increased  without  overloading  the  range. 

In  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  is  located  the  headquarters  of  the  Territorial 
cattle  sanitary  board,  and  a  majority  of  the  cattlemen  of  the  Territory 
make  their  headquarters  or  homes  here.  While  the  herds  of  many  of 
the  cattlemen  range  in  Colfax,  Guadalupe,  Union,  and  Mora  counties, 
the  hidustry  throughout  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory pays  direct  tribute  to  the  county  of  San  Miguel  and  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas,  and  thus  do  these  localities  furnish  a  simile  to  the  cities  of 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  into  whose  laps  are  tossed  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  central  counties  of  Colorado. 

THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY. 

This  industry  is  not  only  preeminent  in  New  Mexico,  but  also  in  the 
county  of  San  "Miguel.  Of  the  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced 
annually  in  the  Territory,  this  county  grows  2,000,000  pounds  and  its 
markets  handle  over  10,000,000  pounds.  Sheep  men  of  the  eastern, 
northern,  and  southern  counties  market  the  greater  portion  of  their 
product  in  Las  Vegas,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
Four  wool-scouring  plants  are  located  m  Las  Vegas,  each  having  a 
capacity  of  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool  per  5"ear,  and  they  are  now  con- 
sidered insuflScient  to  nandle  the  supply  and  other  plants  are  being 
erected. 

Of  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  at  present,  over 
5,000,000,  San  Miguel  County  possesses  about  400,000.  Of  the  100,864 
sheep  brought  into  the  Territory,  20,000  feed  on  the  ranges  here. 

In  consequence  of  the  county  being  mountainous  and  having  an 
abundance  of  water  and  grass,  the  percentage  of  loss  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  the  mutton  brings  a  good  market  price  at  all  times.  The 
market  price  for  lambs  of  the  first  feeding  ranges  from  3  to  4  cents 
per  pound,  netting  the  grower  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  head. 

As  is  the  case  amon^  cattle  raisers,  the  sheep  men  are  rapidly  enhanc- 
ing the  value  of  their  flocks  b}'^  improving  the  blood  through  the 
introduction  of  fine  rams. 

The  annual  cost  of  running  sheep  in  this  county  is  estimated  at  30 
e^nts,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  is  estimated*  at  between  75  and 
loo.  The  present  selling  price  of  ewes  is  $2.50,  yearlings  $2,  and  six- 
months'  lambs  at  $1.75.  Sheep  raising  in  this  county  is  considered  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  West  to-day,  and  many  evidences  are 
offered  daily  of  people  who  started  in  the  business  from  ten  to  twenty 
vears  ago,  with  practically  no  capital,  and  to-dav  find  themselves  worth 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
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THE  GOAT   INDUSTRY. 


This  business  is  constantly  increasing,  the  number  of  small  flocks 
owned  by  the  small  owners  being  almost  innumerable.  It  is  onh* 
within  the  past  few  years  that  the  hides  of  the  common  New  Mexico 
kid  began  to  be  especially  valued  and  considered  an  article  of  com- 
merce capable  of  exercising  an  extensive  influence  in  the  business 
world.  However,  it  is  now  considered  in  the  best  markets  of  the 
world  that  the  hides  are  unsurpassed  for  making  varieties  of  the  finest 
kid  leather.  European  buyers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities,  are  constantly  seeking  them,  and  in  consequence  the  business  of 
rearing  the  hardy  little  animals  is  growing  to  considerable  proportions 
in  this  county. 

The  Angora  goats,  valuable  alike  for  wool,  meat,  and  hides,  are 
worth  $5  per  head. 


EDUCATIONAL   ADVANCEMENT. 


The  constantly  increasing  population,  the  commingling  of  other 
nationalities  wit6  the  natives  in  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  have 
afforded  the  necessity  for  constantly  increasing  efficiency  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  county,  and  the  progress  made  has  been  both 
noteworthy  and  commendable.  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat,  boasts  of 
facilities  ^or  thorough  education  in  both  the  Spanish  and  English 
languages,  not  only  as  applied  to  the  common  school  system  but  also 
in  higher  branches,  which  will  fit  the  rising  generation  for  any  pro- 
fession in  life. 

From  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  it  appears  that  there 
are  98  organized  public  school  districts  in  the  county  and  the  number 
of  schools  is  80,  not  including  the  city  of  East  Las  Vegas.  However, 
the  public  is  afforded  a  much  more  complete  school  s^'stem  than  that 
included  in  the  repoi-t  of  the  count}'  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
1869  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  established  a  convent  and  school  for  girls 
in  Las  Vegas,  which  is  still  flourishing.  The  average  enrollment  of 
pupils  ranges  from  180  to  200.  The  property  of  the  school  is  worth 
about  $15,000. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  school,  also  located  in  JLas  Vegas,  was 
established  in  1870,  and  has  accumulated  property  worth  nearly 
$20,000.  The  institution  employs  two  teachers  and  the  tuition  term 
is  ten  months. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  own  the  largest  private  school  propertjMn 
the  Territory,  valued  at  $40,000,  began  their  educational  work  in  1875. 

The  De  La  Salle  Institute,  established  in  1888  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  accommodates  over  100  pupils,  the  school  session  randn^ 
over  a  period  of  ten  months.  The  property  of  the  institute  is  vaTuea 
at  $10,000. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  sup- 
ports a  training  school  for  girls  and  women.  They  are  taught  sewing 
and  housekeeping  and  the  elements  of  an  English  education.  The 
school  has  accomplished  a  grand  mission  in  teaching  natives  American 
ways,  language,  and  ideas,  and  the  workings  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  five  sectarian  schools  are  located  in  Ias 
Vegas,  and  the  worth  of  the  property  will  aggregate  over  $100,000. 

The  public  schools  of  Las  Vegas  and  East  Las  Vegas  are  a  source  of 
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great  Hatisfaction  to  the  residents  of  the  city  and  county,  and  they  com- 

Sre  favorably  with  the  best  public  schools  in  Eastern  communities. 
LSt  Las  Vegas  is  an  incorporated  city  and  has  but  one  school  district, 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Las  Vegas  proper, 
which  is  not  incorporated,  has  two  school  districts,  whose  destinies  are 
looked  after  by  various  school  directors.  The  directors  availed  them- 
selves of  the  law  of  1890  and  voted  school  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings,  each  district  now  boasting  of  three-storj^  white  sand- 
stone edifices  adequate  to  accommodate  a  city  of  twice  tfie  population 
of  Las  Vegas  and  handsome  enough  to  grace  any  community  in  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  cost  $12,000  and  $14,500,  respectively. 
The  average  enrollment  of  pupils  is  300. 

East  Las  Vegas  possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  community 
in  New  Mexico  to  erect  a  public  school  building  by  a  special  tax  voted 
on  themselves  by  the  people.  In  1889  the  town  council,  in  the  absence  of 
a  law  permitting  the  issue  of  bonds  by  school  districts,  built  a  school- 
house  under  the  general  law  permitting  incorporated  towns  to  issue 
bonds  for  public  buildings.  The  schoolhouse  was  originall}'^  erected 
of  white  sandstone  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  during  the  past  year  it  has 
been  enlarged  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  cit}',  and  the  value 
of  the  property''  enhanced  fully  $10,000.  In  1891  the  school  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  250  pupils  and  a  faculty  of  5,  since  which  time 
it  has  grown  until  the  enrollment  of  pupils  is  now  over  700  and  the  fac- 
ulty increased  to  12.  Lack  of  room  nas  necessitated  the  use  of  the  city 
hall  buildings  in  connection  with  the  school  building,  hence  the 
imperative  necessity  for  enlarging  the  school  building  proper  and  for 
erecting  another  building  of  even  more  magnificent  proportions  than 
the  old  edifice,  which  were  completed  in  January,  1902.  This  building 
is  located  in  the  most  desirable  residence  portion  of  East  Las  Vegas, 
and  is  being  built  of  red  sandstone  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

During  the  past  seven  3^ears  the  high  school  has  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction 60  young  men  and  women  of  the  citJ^  Recently  the  high 
school  was  amalgamated  with  the  academic  department  of  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  University,  the  latter  getting  six  model  schools  of 
different  grades  and  leaving  the  high  school  confined  to  the  first  eight 
grades. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  which  commands  an  eminence 
in  the  center  of  East  Las  Vegas,  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  Ter- 
ritory as  weil  as  the  city.  It  was  created  by  legislative  act,  in  1893,  as 
a  normal  school,  and  has  since  attained  the  dignity  of  a  university  by 
reason  of  its  superior  faculty  and  because  of  the  earnest  efforts  put 
forth  in  behalf  oi  the  institution  by  the  board  of  regents.  For  a  period 
of  four  years  the  regents  wisely  husbanded  the  accumulating  funds, 
and  were  finally  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  to  erect  a  building,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  whicn  is  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  purposes  designed.  The  universitv  building 
is  conceded  to  oe  the  most  beautiful  public  building  in  the  Territory. 
It  is  a  three-story  structure,  built  of  purple  sandstone  produced  by  the 
Las  Vegas  quarries,  and  above  the  third  story  is  a  commodious  attic, 
divided  into  two  large  and  amply  lighted  rooms,  which  will  be  utilized 
for  a  museum  and  gymnasium.  The  assembly  room  of  the  univer- 
sity has  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  and  the  institution  has  equipment 
and  room  for  the  accommodation  of  400  pupils.  As  to  furnishings, 
the  building  is  fitted  with  every  known  modern  convenience,  being 
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heated  by  steam  and  scientifically  ventilated.  Electric  lights,  an  excel- 
lent water  system,  and  sanitary  plumbing  insure  ideal  conditions  for 
the  school.  The  institution  is  served  with  a  facultv  of  6  professors 
and  6  teachers.     The  enrollment  of  pupils  will  this  fall  reacn  200. 

To  summarize,  San  Miguel  County  possesses  80  district  schools,  3 
private  schools,  4  sectarian  schools,  and  6  public  schools,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  4,600,  122  teachers,  and  8250,510  invested  in  school 
properties. 

Persons  having  children  to  educate,  and  who  contemplate  coming  to 
this  region  for  health  or  investment,  need  have  no  fear  that  inferior 
advantages  will  be  provided.  The  legal  school  age  is  from  5  to  21 
years,  inclusive,  but  the  average  attendance  is  pi'actically  from  7  to  17. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

Nowhere  in  the  TeiTitorj'  have  the  agricultural  resources  greater 
possibilities  than  here.  In  many  sections  of  the  county  crop  raising 
without  irrigation  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  in  other  portions,  where 
the  dip  of  the  land  is  such  that  irrigation  must  be  adopted,  the  appli- 
cation of  water  is  a  comparatively  easy  task,  because  of  the  abundance 
of  the  innumerable  waterways  which  Hrain  the  county. 

Relative  to  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  county,  Capt.  W.  C. 
Reid  states  for  the  1900  report  of  the  governor: 

"The  greatest' of  all  needs  of  San  Miguel  County  is  farmers.  Of 
merchant,  lawyers,  doctors,  politicians,  middlemen,  statesmen,  etc., 
the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the  present  demand;  but  the  farmer,  the 
basis  OT  development  and  the  foundation  stone  and  superstructure  of 
all  public  prosperity,  individual,  local.  State,  and  national — the  man  who 
tills  the  soil  in  rational,  intelligent,  and  successful  ways — is  the  man 
needed  here. 

'*The  native  population  of  the  county  are  natural  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen,  and  oevote  all  their  attention  to  these  profitable  industries. 
In  many  instances  they  have  their  homes  located  m  rich  valleys  capa- 
ble of  producing  large  and  paying  crops,  but  at  the  same  time  import 
their  corn  and  flour  from  the  Middle  States. 

"  In  San  Miguel  County  there  are  valleys  with  ample  water,  if  intel- 
ligently used,  to  supply  with  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  nay  a  population 
of  200,000  people,  yet  for  a  lack  of  farmers  there  are  on  an  average 
of  12  carloads  of  flour,  3  of  corn,  and  6  of  oats  shipped  into  the  county 
per  month  the  year  round.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  condition 
of  our  industries.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men  are  not  producers  of  bay. 
grain,  and  fruits,  nor  do  they  even  raise  garden  track,  but  they  buy 
oats  by  the  ton,  and  they  buy  bacon,  garden  products,  and  fruit.  The 
miners  who  delve  for  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  many,  and  they 
buy  imported  products  at  good  prices." 

The  observations  of  Captain  Keid  are,  unfortunately,  too  true,  and 
the  condition  is  slow  in  changing,  for  the  tide  of  immigration  does  not 
flow  so  swiftly  toward  New  Mexico  as  it  does  toward  the  blizzard- 
stricken  Dakotas  and  the  sun-baked  Kansas.  And  yet  it  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  agriculture  on  almost  any  scale  will  par 
handsome  returns.  The  Gallinas  Canal  and  Water  Storage  and  Irri- 
gation Company,  capitalized  for  $10,000,  furnishes  a  startling  object 
esson  of  the  feasibility  of  reclaiming  land  by  simple  irrigation  meth- 
ods.    A  main  ditch  is  conducted  3  miles  out  from  the  Grallinas  River. 
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supplying  a  natural  reservoir  covering  84  acres  of  ground.  From 
this  reservoir,  by  ditches  and  laterals,  water  is  conveyed  to  the  several 
farms  lining  the  system,  each  having  a  private  reservoir  which  is  fed 
from  the  river  in  the  flood  season,  and  which  is  capable  of  irrig^ating 
its  respective  tract  two  or  three  times  durine  the  dry  season.  Under 
this  system  about  1,500  acres  of  waterless  uplands  have  been  reclaimed 
for  agriculture.  The  farms  watered  in  this  manner  adjoin  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas  and  vary  in  size  from  12  to  450  acres,  the  small  tracts  being 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  small  families. 

Irrigation  on  a  much  larger  scale  will  doubtless  some  day  be  prac- 
ticed m  the  immediate  Vicinity  of  Las  Vegas.  A  few  miles  north  of 
town  is  a  large  basin,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  into  which  can 
be  emptied  the  flood*  waters  of  three  rivers,  together  with  the  drainage 
of  an  immense  watershed,  and  from  which,  by  the  construction  of 
proper  dams  and  canals,  water  may  be  conveyed  upon  at  least  100,000 
acres  of  productive  land.  An  abundance  of  local  capital  will  be  found 
available  to  take  up  the  matter  of  irrigation  on  such  scale  as  soon  as 
the  Las  Vegas  land  grant  is  settled  as  to  title  and  an  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  capital  to  reap  returns  in  the  way  of  large  landholdings 
from  their  investment.  When  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  brought 
into  existence  the  population  of  San  Miguel  County  will  be  augmented 
fully  20,000. 

Kxperiments  made  on  the  suitability  of  this  climate  for  growing 
corn  bring  the  following  results:  Australian,  white  flint,  60  busheS 
to  the  acre;  Learning,  yellow  dent,  55  bushels;  King  Philip,  red  flint, 
50  bushels;  Longfellow,  yellow  flint,  55  bushels;  Angel  oi  Midnight, 
yellow  flint,  60  bushels. 

Alfalfa  yields  three  cuttings  per  season,  aggregating  about  five 
tons.  The  average  value  of  the  product  is  $10  per  ton.  After  thor- 
ough seeding  it  lasts  indefinitely,  the  root  nodules  of  the  plant  con- 
stantly enriching  the  soil  by  supplyinjf  necessary  oxygen. 

Experiments  made  in  vegetable  raismg  have  been  prolific  of  as  good 
results  as  those  of  producing  grain.  One  year's  crop  of  vegetables 
on  less  than  6  acres  of  ground  resulted  in*  11,183  pounds  of  beets, 
46,537  pounds  of  cabbage,  2,960  pounds  6f  carrots,  2,800  pounds  of 
parsnips,  2,226  pounds  of  onions,  1,022  pounds  of  cauliflower,  1,049 
pounds  of  turnips,  184  pounds  of  string  beans,  936  pounds  of  cucum- 
bers, 10  pounds  of  lettuce,  21  pounds  of  Javas,  40  pounds  of  green 
peas,  600  roasting  ears  of  corn,  100  pounds  of  rhubarb,  600  pounds  of 
celery,  26  pounds  of  beans,  2,186  pounds  of  corn  in  the  ear,  3,000 
pounds  of  oats  m  sheaves,  and  5,600  pounds  of  shock  fodder,  a  total 
of  81,800  pounds  of  product,  valued  at  $2,050.  This  from  6  acres  of 
ground  which  a  short  time  previoasly  had  been  a  barren  hillside. 

Beets  weighing  14  pounds,  cabbages  36,  and  turnips  4,  were  com- 
mon features  of  the  crop.  From  1  ounce  of  seed  1,000  pounds  of 
sugar  beets  were  raised.  Celery  weighing  4  pounds  to  the  stalk  and  a 
dozen  bunches  weighing  as  much  as  five  dozen  bunches  of  the  Eala- 
mazoo  product,  four  cabbages  which  weighed  137  pounds,  two  more 
that  weighed  75  pounds,  and  sugar  beets  planted  June  1  and  tested  in 
January  which  gave  15  per  cent  of  sugar  and  84.7  purity,  were  the 
results  of  another  practical  gardener's  experiinents.  Potatoes  in  the 
higher  mountain  valleys  give,  without  irrigation,  a  yield  unexcelled  in 
<|uality,  size,  and  quantit}'  by  any  country  in  the  world. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  remunerative  features  of  farming  and  garden- 
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ing  in  this  county,  it  may  be  said  that  Eastern  prices,  with  a  high 
freight  rate  added,  prevail,  for  the  reason  that  the  home  products  have 
never  been  sufficient  to  make  any  impression  on  the  market,  and  as 
there  is  no  competition,  freight  and  express  rates  are  maintained  as 
high  as  possible.  Nearly  all  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  used  in  the  count}" 
are  imported.  The  price  for  eggs  is  30  cents  per  dozen  and  home 
ranch  eggs  even  command  a  higher  price.  This  rate  is  maintained  the 
year  round,  for  there  is  no  dimunition  of  the  demand.  Everything 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  grow  commands  one-third  more  than  the 
same  product  in  the  East  and  the  market  exists  at  home  for  all  that 
can  be  produced. 

BUILDING   8TOXE. 

San  Miguel  County  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence  and  beauty 
of  its  building  stone,  many  public  buildings  in  the  Territory  being 
monuments  to  its  superiority  ov^er  other  stone. 

The  blue  limestone  and  white  sandstone  are  used  in  rubblework  and 
the  latter,  ground,  would  manufacture  into  a  fine  glass. 

For  dimension  cutting,  an  excellent  quality  of  brownstone  is  pro- 
duced which  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  granite.  The  stone  will 
stand  every  chemical  test.  Both  the  brown  and  white  sandstone  are 
adapted  to  bas-relief  work,  for  it  is  hard  and  works  up  well. 

Tne  stone  is  very  accessible,  great  ledges  being  exposed  in  the  moun- 
tain canvons,  and  the  cost  of  quarrying  can  be  reducea  to  almost  nothing. 
With  additional  railway  connections,  Las  Vegas  promises  to  become  a 
great  producer  and  shipper  of  fine  stone. 

THE   MINING    INTERESTS. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  embraces  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  aluminum,  mica,  coal,  iron,  zinc,  alum,  gypsum,  fire 
clays,  ana  marble.     Of  the  base  metals  vast  deposits  are  shown. 

Ver}'^  little  S3^stematic  prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  county.  Hut 
as  rich  deposits  have  been  opening  in  the  same  mountain  range  both 
north  and  south  of  the  county,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  those 
of  San  Miguel  will  be  exploited. 

The  Rociada  district  is  now  being  prospected  by  intelligent  mining 
men,  and  they  report  excellent  results  from  their  work. 

Within  G  miles  of  Las  Vegas  has  been  opened  an  enormous  deposit 
of  copper,  which  has  been  tested  and  found  sufficiently  high  grade  to 
warrant  wx)rking,  and  a  treatment  process  is  now  being  installed  there. 

LUMBERING    AM)   LOGGING. 

San  Miguel  County  and  sections  contiguous  on  the  north  and  we.^^t 
are  the  most  densely  timbered  portions  of  New  Mexico.  Forests  of 
yellow  and  white  pine  cover  the  mountain  slopes,  furnishing  an  abun- 
dance of  timber  for  excellent  lumber.  The  products  of  these  fore.-ts 
are  used  extensively  in  interior  finishing  work  and  with  satisfaction. 

Spruce,  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  and  pine  abound,  supplying  bridge  tim- 
bers, piling,  ties,  poies,  l^eams.  ana  all  other  kinds  of  heavy  timbers. 
The  treeless  plains  to  the  east,  south,  and  southwest  make  of  La-"^ 
Vegas  the  lumber  market  of  New  Mexico.  The  \vood-preserving 
Works  of  the  Atchison,  Top<^ka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  are  located  here. 

Near  the  city  are  11  sawmills,  and  yet  the  timber  supply  has  barely 
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been  touched.  The  tributaries  of  the  upper  Pecos,  Tecolote.  and  Gal- 
linas  streams,  the  mesas  west  of  La  Cuesta,  and  along  Canyon  Blanco, 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Sapello  and  side  canyons  have  millions  of 
feet  of  fine  saw  timber  and  red  spruce.  Nearly  all  of  the  timber  is 
located  on  (xovernment  land. 

RAILROAD   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  has  invcvsted 
nearly  $2,000,000  in  and  around  the  city  of  Las  Vegas;  it  disburses 
^50,000  monthly  in  the  community  and  supports  near!}'  2,000  persons. 

The  building  of  the  El  Paso-Rock  Island  Railway,  which  will  cut 
through  the  extreme  end  of  the  county,  has  led  to  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Ijsls  Vegas  Board  of  Trade  to  induce  the  company  to  build  a 
branch  line  into  Las  Vegas  on  its  way  to  the  Dawson  coal  fields,  which 
were  recently  acquired  by  that  company. 

The  building  of  the  Denver  Short  Line  from  El  Paso  to  Denver,  via 
Las  Vegas  and  Trinidad,  is  also  being  agitated  by  financiers  of  Las 
Vegas,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  the  plan  may  materialize  at  no 
dis^nt  date. 

The  Texas  Central  Railway  is  still  pushing  on  toward  the  north,  with 
Las  Vegas  as  a  probable  terminus. 

The  Las  Vegas,  Mora  and  Taos  Railway,  projected  some  years  ago 
b}^  Robert  L.  M.  Ross,  F.  A.  Manzanares,  and  others,  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Las  Vegas  Board  of 
Trade,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  work  will  soon  be  started 
on  this  important  line.  The  intention  is  to  build  the  line  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Taos,  via  Mora,  and  seek  a  northern  connection  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Railway. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railwa}^  system  maintains  a 
branch  railway  from  Las  Vegas  to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  a  distance 
of  6  miles.  At  the  springs  the  company  has  spent  nearly  $1,000,000 
in  creating  a  smnmer  resort  and  erecting  a  hotel,  bath  houses,  etc. 
It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  resort  between  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco. 

GREATER   LAS   VEGAS. 

Situated  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  main  mountain  range  and  com- 
manding the  only  pass  from  the  Eastern  trade  centers  to  the  Pacific- 
Gulf  slope  and  controlling  the  entire  trade  of  the  Southwest,  Las 
Vegas  compels  commerce  to  pass  through  its  gates.  Because  of  its 
location  it  was  an  important  trading  post  for  the  Indians,  and  later  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail  threaded  its  streets,  marking  the  way  for  the  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  needed  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Southwest.  Later,  when  the  railway  company  })ound  the  East  to  the 
West  with  ribbons  of  steel,  the  only  feasible  route  in  order  to  command 
the  commerce  of  the  Southwest  was  via  Las  Vegas. 

The  domain  over  which  Las  Vegas  rules  as  commercial  queen  is 
princely  in  extent,  equaling  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England 
combined.  It  is  the  hub  and  natural  center  of  the  wholesale  trade  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  will  doubtless  always  maintain  its 
proud  position. 

The  largest  wholesale  houses  in  the  Southwest  are  located  in  Las 
Vegas,  and  they  have  bi'anch  stores  in  Albuquerque,  Socorro,  El  Paso, 
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and  inany  smaller  towns.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  Colfax^  Mora, 
Union,  Taos,  Guadalupe,  Valencia,  and  Lincoln  counties.  The  whole- 
sale houses,  eight  in  number,  carry  stocks  that  can  not  be  duplicated 
west  of  Chicago. 

As  to  public  buildings.  Las  Vegas  has  a  $40,000  city  hall,  6  public 
school  buildings,  a  court-house,  theater.  Masonic  Temple,  Territorial 
normal  university.  Territorial  insane  asylum,  academy,  seminary, 
Jesuit  college,  convent  school,  Presbyterian  mission  school,  Methodist 
manual-training  school,  Christian  Brothers'  Institute,  superb  railway 
depot,  Casteneda  Hotel  (one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  West),  St 
Anthony's  sanitarium,  $175,000  worth  of  stone  and  brick  store  build- 
ings, and  $300,000  worth  of  beautiful  residences,  varying  in  cost  from 
$2,000  to  $10,000. 

By  no  means  has  the  building  feature  of  the  city  reached  its  height. 
It  is  estimated  that  fully  $200,000  worth  of  new  buildings,  including 
business  blocks,  residences,  etc.,  are  contemplated  or  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  city  council  and  board  of  trade  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  pushing  public  improvements  and  attracting  residents  and  investors, 
ana  tons  of  literature  are  sent  out  annually  advertising  the  resources 
of  the  locality.  The  first-mentioned  body  has  ordered  the  laying  of  5 
miles  of  cement  sidewalks  and  provided  for  grading  and  beautifying 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  Las  Vegas  grant,  composed  of  500,000  acres  of  excellent  land 
for  farming  pui'poses,  is  in  process  of  legal  settlement  and  soon  will 
belong  to  I^as  Vegas,  which  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  grant.  This 
will  mean  the  immediate  doubling  of  population,  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
and  the  creation  of  many  additional  public  enterprises. 

Two  daily  newspapers  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  3  banks,  3  building 
and  loan  associations,  3  hotels,  innumerable  boarding  and  rooming 
houses,  9  churches,  several  clubs,  a  roller  flouring  mill  (capacitv,  50 
barrels  per  dav),  mineral-water  manufactory,  3  wagon  ana  caniage 
factories,  a  saddle  and  harness  factory,  electric-light  plant,  3  planing 
mills,  3  cigar  factories,  unexcelled  water  system,  and  many  other  enter- 
prises are  features  of  the  city's  progression. 

The  streets  are  wide  and  well  graded,  while  sidewalks  abound,  shaded 
with  growing  trees.  Three  parks,  filled  with  grass  and  trees,  add  to 
the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  place.  Handsome  and  well-filled 
stores,  beautiful  residences,  and  innumerable  lawns,  set  in  grass  and 
adorned  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  combine  to  proclaim  a  cultured 
community,  possessed  of  all  modern  comforts  and  conveniences. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

The  latitude  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  central  Tennessee,  while 
the  altitude  is  nearly  6,500  feet.  This  combination  gives  a  peculiar  but 
most  happy  result.  "  In  the  winter,  duringf  the  day,  the  thermometer 
seldom  falls  in  the  shade  below  40*^,  while  it  often  runs  in  the  sunshine 
to  65^,  or  even  more.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  summer,  the  heat  is 
never  oppressive  in  the  shade,  and  no  night  is  too  warm  for  comfort- 
able sleep  under  one  or  two  blankets. 

In  the  way  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts  Las  Vegas  is  unrivaled.  In 
a  radius  of  20  miles,  in  romantic  mountain  glens  and  beside  babbling 
mountain  brooks,  are  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Harvey's,  El  Por- 
venir,  Blake's,  Sparks's,  Sapello,  Rociada,  and  other  jJ^ce^  top  numer- 
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OU8  to  mention,  where  health  can  be  recovered,  and  life  becomes  a 
pleasure  to  the  ennuy^,  the  invalid,  the  over-worked  business  man. 

The  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  are  located  6  miles  from  town,  and  are 
connected  with  the  city  by  rail  and  furnish  hotel  accommodations  not 
surpassed  in  the  United  States.     The  Montezuma  Hotel,  owned  bv 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  is  a  palatial, 
fireproof  structure  of  red  sandstone  and  iron,  Queen  Anne  style,  with 
several  hundred  rooms,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.     It  is  thor- 
oughly  and  luxuriously  furnished,  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam,  and  with  every  table  delicacy  of  the  East  and  West.     The 
other  building  are  numerous,  consisting  of  cottages  and  annexes,  bath 
houses,  hospital,  post-office,  casino,  station  house,  schoolhouse,  tele- 
graph and  express  offices,  liver}"  barn,  etc.     There  is  also  the  Moun- 
tain House,  with  sun-parlor  attached,  a  substantial  stone  structure  of 
60  rooms.     The  park  and  grounds  cover  500  acres,  while  the  veranda, 
on  three  sides  of  the  Montezuma,  is  540  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide. 
El  Porvenir,  a  charmingly  situated  resort,  has  an  elevation  of  7,600 
feet,  and  is  reached  from  Las  Vegas  by  a  drive  of  16  miles,  10  of 
which  lie  through  the  Gallinas  Canyon,  ever}'  turn  of  which  unfolds  a 
new  scene  of  inspiring  beauty  and  grandeur!    Hermits  Peak  rears  its 
rugged  head  near  by,  the  two  hours'  climb  to  the  summit  revealing  a 
panorama  of  mountain,  canyon,  and  plain  uneaualed  even  in  this  sec- 
tion.     Excellent  hunting  and  fishing  can  be  haa  near  the  hotel;  while 
the  deep,  unruffled  blue  of  the  sky,  the  dry,  invigorating  air,  the 
primeval  pine  forests  with  their  balsamic  odors  and  ceaseless  sounds 
conspire  to  make  an  ideal  resort;  the  main  building,  with  two  wings, 
semirustic  in  design,  and  surrounded  attractively  and  comfortably 
furnished,  each  one  sunny,  airy,  and  commanding  a  superb  view. 
Telephone  connection  is  fiad  with  Las  Vegas,  to  and  from  which  a 
hack  runs  twice  a  week  for  mails  and  passengers. 

Harvey's  Mountain  Home  is  probably  the  highest  cultivated  point 
in  thb  county,  having  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  This  makes  it  an 
unsurpassed  resort  for  summer  visitors,  whom  Mr.  Harvey  conveys  to 
and  from  the  city,  arriving  each  Friday  and  leaving  on  Saturday. 
Every  comfort  of  country  fife  is  produced  on  this  ranch,  while  the 
visitor  can  fish,  or  hunt  turkey,  deer,  bear,  mountain  lion,  wolves,  and 
other  game  to  his  or  her  heart's  content. 

In  addition  to  the  resorts  above  described  may  be  mentioned  Buena 
Vista  ranch,  4  miles  from  Las  Vegas;  Trout  Springs,  10  miles;  Min- 
ei'al  Hill,  20  miles;  Sandoval's  summer  resort,  16  mfles;  J.  Y.  Lujan's, 
12  miles;  Heinlin's,  Barber's,  and  Blake's,  three  excellent  places  near 
Rociada — these  and  many  others  furnish  sufficient  changes  to  occupy 
summer  and  fall  without  the  visitor  ever  becoming  wearv.  Places  to 
visit  or  camp  convenient  to  the  city  are  Hermits  Peak,  Gallinas  Can- 
yon, Kearney's  Gap,  Wild  Cat  Peak,  Lower  Gallinas  Canyon,  Bonito 
Canyon,  Las  Villes,  and  the  summit  of  the  range,  where  snow  always 
lies  and  the  view  sweeps  over  New  Mexico  into  Colorado,  Arizona,  and 
Texas.  The  Pecos  National  Park,  set  apart  by  the  Government  to  be 
preserved  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  of  easy  access  from  this  city. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

The  county  best  supplied  with  water  and  one  of  the  leading  agri  - 
cultural  andhorticultui-al  sections  of  not  only  New  Mexico,  but  of  the 
entire  Southwest,  is  San  Juan  County,  in  tfie  extreme  noritliwest  jcor- 
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ner  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  on  the 
west  by  Arizona,  on  the  south  by  McKinley  County,  and  on  the  ea.st 
by  Arriba  Count\'.  The  Government  monument  which  marks  its 
northwest  corner  also  marks  the  corners  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  and  Colorado. 


The  county  comprises  5,742  square  miles,  or,  to  be  more  exact. 
3,697,000  acres.  It  is  about  75  miles  square.  It  is  four  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  three  times  as  larg'e  as 
Delaware,  and  contains  900  more  square  miles  than  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Of  that  area,  1,958,400  acres  are  included  in  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment in  the  near  future.  Of  the  remaining  area  only  243,048  acres 
have  been  appropriated,  and  1,495,516  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry 
under  the  Fedeml  land  laws.  San  Juan  County  is  in  the  Santa  Fe 
land  district,  with  its  land  oflSce  at  Santa  Fe. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1900  gives  San  Juan  County  a  population  of  4,828,  an 
increase  of  160  per  cent  since  1890.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  the 
county  has  at  present  a  population  of  6,400.  The  population  by  pre- 
cincts in  1900  was  as  follows:  Farmington,  548:  Aztec,  458;  Fruit- 
land,  397:  Blanco,  818;  Largo,  316;  Bloomfield,  246;  Flora  Vista, 
236;  La  Plata,  221 ;  Cedar  Hill,  175;  Pine  River,  166.  There  are  1 ,747 
Indians  on  that  part  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  within  the  county. 
The  tide  of  immigration  into  the  county  is  mostly  from  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Northwest. 

RIVEK8   AND   IRRIGATION. 

Being  in  the  arid  regions,  the  greatest  wealth  of  San  Juan  Ck)unty 
is  the  abundant  water  supply,  which  its  rivers  draw  mainly  from  the 
stupendous  mountain  masses  in  southwestern  Colorado. 

The  county  is  drained  entirely  by  the  San  Juan  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, whose  waters  tind  their  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the 
Colorado  River.  The  San  Juan  Kiver  enters  the  county  just  below 
its  junction  with  the  Piedras,  a  short  distance  l)elow  Arboles,  Colo., 
and  thence  turning  toward  the  west,  passes  out  near  the  northwest 
corner.  It  receives  several  tributaries  of  importance  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  Territory,  and  all  of  these  are  from  the  north,  rising 
in  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  Mountains  in  C'olorado.  The  di-ainage 
entering  from  the  south  is  exceedingly  small  and  uncertain.  The 
length  of  the  river  in  the  county  is  124  miles.  It  is  275  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  fall  of  11  feet  to  the  mile.^  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  it  is 
not  fordaWe,  and  at  low-water  season  is  from  2  to  4  feet  deep.  The 
lowest  flow  of  the  river  is  al^out  4,000  cul>ic  feet  per  second,  or  suffi- 
cient, at  a  conservative  estimate,  to  irrigate  640. U0( )  acres.  At  the  town 
of  Largo  tht»  river  bottoms  widen  out  into  rolling  mesas  and  bottom 
lands  available  for  cultivation.  Here  the  most  important  tracts  are 
known  as  Bloomfield  and  Solomon  mesas,  and  with  the  lower  valley 
aggregate  about  20,000  aires  on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  thence  to 
the  junction  of  the  Animas  River,  a  distance  of  S  or  10  miles,  the 
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lands  are  broken  and  difficult  to  irrigate.  On  the  north  side  of  the  • 
river,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Animas  and  Jewett,  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  valley  land  25  miles  long  and  1  or  2  miles  in  width.  The  Ani- 
mas and  La  Plata  rivers  empty  into  the  San  Juan  near  Farmington, 
about  midway  in  the  county.  The  flow  from  the  Rio  de  los  Pinos  at 
its  junction  with  the  San  Juan  is  80  second-feet.  The  Animas  is  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  San  Jrran  in  New  Mexico.  Its  mean  flow  is 
855  second-feet  below  Aztec.  The  La  Plata  River  enters  the  San  Juan 
about  3  miles  below  Faniiington.     Its  mean  flow  is  50  second-feet. 

These  streams  are  all  permanent  in  character,  but  the  flow  fluctuates 
with  the  season,  depending  primarilv  upon  the  melting  of  winter 
snows  in  spring  and  upon  the  so-called  rainy  season,  occurring  usually 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  in  September.  The  spring  flow 
usually  begins  in  the  early  part  of  Marcn  and  reaches  a  maximum 
from  May  10  to  20,  thence  gradually  declining  until  the  fore  part  of 
July,  when  it  reaches  the  normal  summer  flow.  The  rainy  season 
flow,  occurring  in  August  and  September,  is  characterized  by  sudden 
freshets,  which  are  at  times  of  great  volume,  as  was  instanced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  when  a  flow  of  7,800  second-feet  was  observed  in  the 
Animas  River.  The  irrigation  system  in  the  San  Juan  comprises 
twenty  ditches  on  the  Animas,  nineteen  on  the  La  Plata,  and  nineteen 
on  the  San  Juan.  There  are  also  a  few  small  ditches  on  the  Rio  de  los 
Pinos,  but  the  vallev  is  narrow  and  the  fall  heavy,  every  ranch  having 
its  own  small  ditcli.  All  these  ditches  are  either  private  or  com- 
munity, with  the  exception  of  the  Animas,  La  Plata,  and  San  Juan 
Canal,  which  has  been  built  for  selling  water  to  consumers. 

The  irrigable  areas  are  found  on  the  table  and  bottom  lands  of  the 
San  Juan,  the  Animas,  and  La  Plata  rivers.  Besides  this,  and  prop- 
erly to  be  considered  in  the  San  Juan  Basin,  are  the  lands  on  either 
side  of  the  Largo,  Canyon  Blanco,  and  Canyon  Gallego,  which  flow 
into  the  San  Juan  from  the  south,  but  are  dry  part  of  the  year.  Still 
farther  south  are  twenty-four  townships  supplied  with  water,  but  less 
abundantly,  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Chaco  or  Chusca  and  Ojo 
Amarilla. 

The  Animas  Valley,  through  which  flows  the  Animas,  a  beautiful 
stream  from  150  to  200  feet  in  width,  with  a  minimum  flow  of  2,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  is  a  very  fertile  valley  from  1  to  3  miles  in 
width,  and  extending  from  the  Colorado  line  on  the  north  to  a  junction 
with  the  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Nearly  all  of  the  lands  in 
this  valley  are  under  irrigation,  and  the  entire  40  miles  is  dotted  by 
beautiful  homes  and  thriving  villages.  Between  the  Animas  and  the 
La  Plata  rivers  lies  the  attractive  Farmington  Glade,  several  miles  in 
width  b\^  18  miles  long,  covering  25,000  acres  of  land.  By  a  high  line 
ditch  w^ater  from  the  Animas  Kiver  could  be  carried  to  this  body  of 
land,  and  it  oflfers  a  particularly  inviting  field  to  those  in  search  of 
irrigation  enterprises.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Animas  River  is  that  the 
bottom  is  composed  of  small,  round,  water-worn  bowlders  that  exist 
to  an  unknown  depth.  More  water  flow^s  in  this  bowlder  bed  than 
appears  on  the  surface.     The  La  Plata  is  about  40  feet  in  width. 

There  are  in  actual  cultivation  under  the  twenty  ditches  on  the 
Animas,  5,480  acres;  under  the  nineteen  of  the  La  Plata,  4,200  acres; 
under  the  nineteen  on  the  San  Juan,  4,840  acres;  while  on  the  Rio  de 
los  Pinos,  some  400  acres  are  under  cultivation,  making  a  toUil  of 
14,920  acres  actually  under  cultivation  on  these  streams.     The  total 
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land  under  ditch  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  acres,  that  portion 
not  in  actual  cultivation  being  used  for  pasturage;  of  this,  60,000 
acres  could  be  put  under  cultivation  without  increase  in  the  present 
irrigation  systems. 

Work  is  being  prosecuted  on  the  construction  of  a  36-foot  canal  to 
cross  the  Five  Mile  mesa  to  bring  water  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation.    The  work  is  being  done  by  the  Government. 

Several  companies  and  syndicates  are  now  figuring  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  ditch  and  canal  enterprises  in  the  county 
that  will  bring  under  irrigation  and  into  cultivation  large  bodies  oif 
rich  Government  lands  subject  to  homestead  and  desert-land  entries. 
Not  one-fifth  of  the  rich  fertile  lands  of  San  Juan  County  that  can  be 
reclaimed  by  the  building  of  new  ditch  canals  and  storage  reservoirs 
have  yet  been  reclaimed.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  county  tribu- 
tary^ to  the  La  Plata  Valley  several  large  storage  reservoirs  are  now 
in  contemplation  which  will  water  large  bodies  of  uplands  or  mesas 
that  are  now  vacant  Government  lands.  The  acreage  adaptable  to  cul- 
tivation but  not  yet  under  ditch  is  500,000  acres.  The  greater  part  of 
this  can  be  reclaimed,  as  the  water  supply  is  abundant.  On  several 
ranches  windmills  have  been  erected,  as  abundant  water  is  found  at 
a  small  depth,  and  at  greater  depth  artesian  water  could  probably  be 
developed. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

San  Juan  County  is  not  a  mountainous  country,  although  some  of 
its  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  Outside  of  its  river  valleys 
the  county  is  a  series  of  table-lands  broken  by  arroyos  and  generally 
composed  of  very  rich  soil,  upon  which  the  native  grasses  flourish. 
The  altitude  of  the  county  ranges  from  5,100  to  5,8(X)  feet.  On  the 
La  Plata  is  a  large  body  of  land  called  The  Meadows,  consisting  of 
about  30,000  unbroken  acres,  which  slope  gently  from  both  sides  to  a 
drv  run  in  the  center,  in  some  places  being  all  of  5  miles  wide  and 
lyfng  just  right  for  irrigation.  A  man  could  readily  irrigate  100  acres 
of  this  witho\it  assistance.     The  soil  is  very  deep  and  would  make 

f:reat  wheat  or  other  gi-ain  crops,  alfalfa,  or  vegetables.  It  is  also 
ree  from  sagebrush;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  an  old  field  all  ready  for  the 
plow.  This  Dody  of  land  would  support  in  comfort  from  500  to  700 
families.  At  the  head  of  this  praine  is  a  natural  reservoir  covering 
some  400  or  500  acres,  admirably  located  for  a  receiving  and  distrib- 
uting reservoir,  accumulating  water  during  the  night  for  use  during 
the  day  so  as  to  economize  water  and  ditch  construction.  It  would 
also  at  the  same  time  make  a  beautiful  lake  for  boating  and  fishing. 

CLIMATE. 

San  Juan  County  has  as  perfect  a  climate  as  is  to  be  found  on  this 
earth.  Its  summers  are  cool,  never  oppressive  at  night,  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  100^  in  the  shade  is  not  on  record.  The  winters  are  always 
open  and  the  almost  unbroken  sunshine  and  the  absence  of  dampness 
in  the  air  greatly  moderate  even  a  zero  temperature.  There  are  an 
average  of  235  perfectly  clear,  sunshiny  days  in  the  year,  about  100 
partly  cloudy  days,  mostly  in  summer,  and  30  cloudy  days,  also  mostly 
m  summer.  In  Vinter,  during  the  daj%  the  winds  come  up  the  valley 
f  ix)m  a  southwesterly  direction,  passing  over  the  wide  and  desert  to 
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the  doath,  so  the  air  is  dry  and  warm;  while  at  night  it  veers  to  the 
opposite  direction,  coming  down  the  valley  from  the  snow-capped  La 
Platas  and  San  Juan  mountains  of  southern  Colorado,  60  to  100  miles. 
away.  The  summers  are  cool  and  breezy  on  account  of  the  favorable 
altitude  of  the  county,  with  cool,  pleasant  nights,  tempered  by  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Colorado,  which  are  only 
from  40  to  60  miles  from  its  valleys.  There  is  no  malaria  lurking  in 
its  pure  atmosphere.  It  is  free  from  ague,  chills,  and  fever.  For  those 
troubled  with  rheumatism,  catarrh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  throat  or  lung 
diseases  there  can  be  found  no  better  climate.  This  is  nature's  own 
sanitarium  for  the  consumptive,  and  many  who  have  come  to  San  Juan 
County  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  disease  have  become  completely 
cured.* 

AORICL'LTURS. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  county  are  many  and  varied. 
Everythmg  common  to  a  south-temperate  climate  is  raised — corn, 
"wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  timothy,  clover,  cane,  broom  cx)rn,  alfalfa,. 
and  every  variety  of  vegetable  in  enormous  quantities  and  of  the  finest 
quality;  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  pease,  beets,  and  the  finest 
quality  of  the  sugar  beet,  turnips,  pumpkins,  squashes,  melons,  canta- 
loupes, and  in  fact  every  vegetable  common  to  the  latitude. 

Land  properly  irrigated  and  cultivated  will  produce  per  acre  30  tO' 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  50  to  90  bushels  of  oats,  likewise  rye  15  to  30 
bushels.  This  spring  wheat  sold  at  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds,  oats  at 
$2,  and  corn  at  $1.65.  The  average  price  of  alfalfa  in  San  Juan  County 
during  the  past  winter  was  $6  per  ton. 

An  example  of  what  intensive  cultivation  of  Animas  Valley  soil  will 
accomplish,  the  case  of  A.  J.  Gilmour,  of  Floro  Vista,  may  be  cited. 
Mr.  Uilmour  has  ranched  near  Flora  Vista  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years.  Off  a  tract  of  land  measuring,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
determined,  li  acres,  he  last  year  gathered  and  marketed  36,000  pounds 
of  ripe  onions,  which  netted  him  in  round  numbers  $540.  He  delivered 
the  onions  to  the  Hyde  Exploration  Company  at  Farmington,  the  sacks 
having  been  furnished.  Besides  the  ripe  onions,  there  were  1,000 
pounds  of  culls  sold.  The  crop  this  year,  it  should  be  stated,  was 
14,000  pounds  short  of  the  amount  grown  last  year  on  the  same  ground. 
On  a  small  ranch  near  Cedar  Hill,  from  9^  acres,  last  y^ear  310  bushels 
of  wheat  were  raised  and  20  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed.  The  wheat  was 
marketed  at  $1.20  per  hundred,  78  cents  a  bushel  on  the  ranch,  and  the 
alfalfa  seed  for  $11  a  bushel;  a  total  money  yield  of  $461.80,  or  over 
$50  an  acre.  The  oats  yield  was  76  bushels  per  acre,  worth  at  Durango 
$2  per  hundred,  or  64  cents  a  bushel  of  23  pounds.  The  alfalfa  yield 
averaged  6  tons  to  the  acre,  worth  $6  a  ton  on  the  ranch  for  feedings 
range  cattle,  which  pasture  in  the  hills  and  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer and  are  brought  to  the  valleys  for  winter  feeding.  This  is  not  a 
corn  country,  the  nights  being  too  cool  for  its  greatest  development, 
yet  on  the  same  lana  the  smallest  yield  was  41  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  average  45  bushels.  This  exceeds  the  average  in  the  United  States 
by  over  10  bushels  per  acre. 

A.  U.  Graves,  of  Cedar  Hill,  last  year  produced  22,000  pounds,  or 
366  bushels  per  acre. 

Watermelons,  celerv,  and  peanuts,  hard  and  soft  shell  almonds,  and 
walnuts  are  of  favorecl  return,  while  the  San  Juan  cantaloupe,  in  its- 
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delicacy  of  flavor,  generosity  of  yield,  certainty  of  maturity  and  robust- 
ness for  shipment,  can  not  be  anywhere  surpassed.  This  cantaloupe  is 
yearly  increasing  its  scope  of  both  cultivation  and  market  travel,  and 
will  soon  be  of  cosmopolitan  demand.  Watermelons  reach  a  weight 
of  40  pounds.     Cabbages  also  reach  that  weight  per  head. 

While  no  geneml  test  has  yet  been  made,  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions constitute  a  prediction  that  tobacco  is  to  be  an  early  future 
successful  San  Juan  County  crop. 

Pop  corn  attains  a  height  of  over  13  feet,  while  Indian  corn  stalks 
reach  above  12  feet. 

The  liative  grasses  make  excellent  hay  that  yields  2  to  3  tons  per 
acre. 

The  canaigre  plant — with  roots  containing  from  30  to  40  per  c^ntof 
tannic  acid — erows  wild  in  the  vallevs  and  is  the  source  of  a  coming 
and  great  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000  acres  are  covered 
with  this  plant,  with  a  production  of  2^  tons  of  the  roots  per  acre. 
The  roots,  which  renew  themselves  annually,  sell  as  high  hs  $80  per 
ton  for  tanning  purposes,  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  interest' 
capital  in  a  tannery  and  a  shipment  of  the  roots  to  big  market  centers. 

Sugar  beets  especially  yield  well  in  San  Juan  County.  Tests  made 
at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Mesilla  Park  have  demon- 
strated that  San  Juan  and  Santa  Fe  counties,  N.  Mex.,  raise  the 
linest  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States.  They  average  S5  per  cent  in 
purity  and  yield  21  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter. 

HOBTICULTURE. 

San  Juan  County's  greatest  glory,  however,  is  its  orchards.  Said 
a  writer  recently:  To  realize  anything  of  the  capabilities  of  San  Juan 
County  in  the  fruit  line  you  must  visit  the  orchards.  Then  y^ou  can 
see  for  yourself.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  subject  justice  in  a  written 
description.  An  orchard  is  beautiful  at  any  time.  Even  in  the  winter, 
the  bare  outlines  of  the  trees  thrown  sharp  against  the  sky  have  a 
beauty  of  their  own.  Spring,  the  blossoming  time,  with  its  snow- 
cheeked  petals,  flushed  pinK  with  jo}?^  at  the  new  life  pulsing  through  the 
old  earth's  veins,  has  been  made  famous  alike  in  song  and  story.  The 
trees  of  summer  with  their  green  vigor,  their  depth  of  shadow,  their 
delicate  traceries,  their  dainty  dancing  to  the  merrj'  breeze,  have  like- 
wise been  extolled  by  many  a  noble  pen. 

But  the  fall,  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  is  the  season  of  seasons. 
Then  the  orchards  and  gardens  are  ablaze  with  color,  a  feast  for  the 
eye,  and  palate,  too,  for  that  matter.  • 

Rosy-cheeked  apples,  golden  pears,  velvety  peaches,  purple  and  pale- 
green  grapes,  yellow  and  crimson  plums  form  a  scene  of  plenty  that 
beggars  description. 

There  is  an  orchard  of  some  14  acres,  situated  about  half  a  mile  out 
of  Aztec,  that  is  a  pleasure  to  behold.  Though  smaller  than  some,  it 
is  wonderfully  productive.  That  is  true  of  the  itinches  around  Aztec 
genemlly.  As  a  rule,  the  tracts  of  land  are  smaller,  but  very  closely 
cultivated.  In  this  orchard  3^ou  could  seemingly  pick  for  hours  and 
make  little  impression. 

San  Juan  fruit  includes  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  cherries,  gmpes,  and  all  of  the  berries,  orchards  rang- 
ing from  10  to  80  acres.     Apples  and  peaches  bring  1  cent  per  pound 
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on  the  orchard  delivery  table,  with  a  yield  per  tree  for  peaches  of  from 
3<)()  to  800  pounds  and  apples  from  500  to  1,500  pounds,  with  excep- 
tional apple  trees  climbing  as  high  as  2,000  pounds.  In  apple  produc- 
tion 20-ounce  apples  are  not  rare,  the  largest  individual  apple  ever 
grown  in  the  valley  weighing  28i  ounces,  while  the  crack  San  Juan 
premium  box  of  this  fruit  contained  24  apples  with  an  aggregate  apple 
Tveight  of  25  pounds. 

Pears  sell  at  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  orchard,  which  means  $400  per 
acre.  Bartlett  pear  trees  reach  1,250  pounds  of  fruit,  while  the  great 
Idaho  variety  frequently  attains  an  individual  weight  of  1^  pounds. 
The  delicious  sugar  pear  is  probably  the  most  prolific  and  profitable 
of  San  Juan  pears. 

Cherries  with  100  trees  to  the  acre  return  from  $3  to  $4  per  tree; 
while  grapes,  including  the  principal  table,  wine,  and  raisin  variety, 
are  of  neavy  yield  and  profitable  market.  In  one  San  Juan  Countv 
vineyard  32  diflFerent  grape  varieties  are  noted.  Six-year-old  Concorcfs 
yield  60  pounds  to  the  vine. 

Practically  all  the  plum  and  prune  families  are  represented — the 
San  Juan  cap  sheaf  and  crown  of  this  fruit  being  the  superb  Prunus 
Simonia,  which  reaches  the  size  of  a  tomato  and  combines  the  aroma 
and  flavor  of  the  muskmelon  and  the  banana. 

San  Juan  County  is  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  great  fruit  sec- 
tions of  the  Southwest,  unsurpassed  by  California.  Fruits  have  a  fine 
and  rich  flavor,  and  for  shipping  and  keeping  qualities  are  unexcelled. 
During  the  fall  of  1900  there  were  shipped  from  San  Juan  County 
alone  100  cars  of  winter  apples  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  most  of  which 
were  handled  by  the  firm  of  Porter  Brothers.  Most  of  this  fruit,  after 
reaching  Chicago,  was  sorted,  packed,  and  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  famous  label  of  a  train  load  of  apples  from  San  Juan  County 
was:  '^A  million  apples,  and  not  a  single  worm." 

One  11-year-old  apple  orchard  jnelded  an  average  of  twelve  50-pound 
boxes  to  the  tree  last  year,  worth  from  40  to  60  cents  a  box  on  the 
packing  table,  the  buyers  doing  their  own  packing.  With  100  trees 
to  the  acre  such  an  orchard  yields  a  snug  income.  The  trees  begin 
to  yield  paying  crops  the  third  year  from  setting.  Premiums  are  won 
wherever  this  fruit  has  been  exhibited,  especially  in  competition  with 
Colorado  and  California  fruit.  Fruit  is  often  transshippea  at  Durango 
and  goes  to  the  Eastern  markets  as  Colorado  fruit,  and  has  added  much 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Colorado  apples,  commanding  the  highest  price 
in  the  market,  some  being  sold  as  nigh  as  $5  for  50-pound  boxes  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  At  the  Durango  fair,  from  this  orchard  were  exhibited 
36  apples  which  weighed  40  pounds.  At  an  exhibition  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Colorado  Springs,  they  won  the  first  premium  and 
diploma.  Eight  apples  of  this  exhibit  weighed  10  pounds.  The  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  Company  paid  $4  for  them  to  use  in  another 
exhibit.  The  apples  are  clean,  with  no  blemishes,  and  beautifully 
tinted,  the  product  of  the  kisses  of  the  New  Mexico  sun. 

A  profitaole  San  Juan  fruit-growing  practice  is  the  keeping  of  fine 
sheep  or  Angora  goats  in  the  orcharas  the  year  round,  thus  at  once 
keeping  the  orchard  clean  and  feeding  and  fattening  the  animals 
themselves. 

Fruit-grafting  is  very  successful,  as  many  as  seven  different  fruit 
varieties  finding  lodgment  on  one  tree. 

The  Cottonwood,  willow,  and  cedar  are  native  growths,  while  in 
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ornamental  trees  the  valley  has  the  Lombard  poplar,  the  maples^  the 
weeping  willow,  the  locust,  and  the  catalpa,  while  a  great  variety  of 
roses,  the  honeysuckle,  the  snowball,  and  a  world  or  other  flowers 
adorn  the  lawns  and  beautify  the  gardens  of  San  Juan. 

BEE  KEEPING,    POULTBY,    AND   DAIBYING. 

Bee  culture  in  San  Juan  C!ounty  has  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Several  apiaries  of  100  hives  and  upward  are  a  good  source  of  income, 
and  almost  every  house  yard  has  a  few  colonies  for  home  use.  The 
orchards,  alfalfa  fields,  and  especially  the  cleome,  or  wild  bee  we«d, 
furnish  inexhaustible  pasture  for  the  bees.  Honey  sells  at  12i  cents 
per  pound  in  the  comb,  and  10  cents  extracted,  and  in  recent  years  the 
colonies  avei-aged  from  40  to  60  pounds  each. 

A  resident  of  the  La  Plata  Valley,  in  his  seventy -eighth  3- ear,  states 
that  he  left  a  64:0-acre  ranch  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  which  had 
cost  him,  with  improvements,  $11,000,  and  wliich  yielded  an  annual 
income  of  $2,700,  to  come  to  the  La  Plata  country.  He  engaged  in  bee 
culture  on  0  acres,  and  claims  he  clears  more  net  money  than  on  his 
former  640-acre  lunch.  He  has  200  colonies  of  bees,  which  vield  hini 
about  $10  p  r  colony  per  annum.  He  also  raises  many  chickens,  and 
has  a  vineyard  from  which  he  produces  wine.  Part  of  his  honey  ii^ 
sold  at  home  and  part  shipped  to  the  East. 

Another  apiarist  in  the  La  Plata  Vallev,  George  H.  Eversole,  settled 
in  San  Juan  County  sixteen  years  ago.  He  owns  the  State  Line  apiary 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  thirteen  years  ago.  The  average 
yield  of  honey  from  his  bee  colonies  during  the  thirteen  vears  of  his 
experience  has  been  65  pounds  per  hive,  the  largest  yield  from  any 
one  colony  being  one  hundred  anci  sixty -eight  1-pound  sections  of  fancy 
honey.  His  bees  are  of  the  five-banded  Italian  variety,  kept  in  the 
latest  improved  hives.  He  sold  3  tons  of  honey  last  year  from  91 
stands  of  oees. 

Poultry  raising  and  dairying  give  satisfactory  returns  to  many 
farmers.  The  demand  is  always  active  for  poultry-,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese;  eggs  bring  20  to  30  cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  $i  to  $6  per 
dozen;  butter,  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound;  and  cheese,  18  to  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Dairying  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry,  and  undoubtedly  several 
creameries  will  be  established  in  the  near  future  at  central  points. 


The  products  of  San  Juan  Count}^  supply  the  markets  of  the  mining 
camps,  mountain  towns,  and  lumbering  districts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  From  Durango  supplies  are  sent  to  Sil- 
verton,  Telluride,  Rico,  Ridgeway,  Ouray,  Pagosa  Springs,  Cripple 
Creek,  and  Denver,  and  many  other  Colorado  points.  Products  go  to 
Salt  Lake  and  all  of  Utah,  while  from  Gallup  supplies  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  markets  in  all  these  thriving 
cities  and  towns,  many  of  them  so  situated  that  no  such  products  can 
be  raised  in  their  immediate  vicinitj^  give  a  splendid  price  and  enor- 
mous profits  even  after  freighting  to. railroad  tor  shipment.  More  is 
realized  for  fruits  in  the  orchard  on  the  tree  in  San  Juan  County  tbafl 
is  realized  for  the  best  fruits  in  Missouri,  Michigan,  or  Arkansas  at 
the  railway  depots.  The  same  is  true  of  all  farm  products— cash  in 
the  home  market  at  the  highest  price. 
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The  New  Mexico  portion  of  the  great  Navaho  Reservation,  with  its 
2,000  Indians,  furnisnes  a  valuable  nome  market  for  San  Juan  County 
products.  Tnese  regenerated  red  people  own  immense  herds  of  sheep 
and  goats  and  cany  on  an  ever-increasing  manufacture  of  the  world 
famous  Navaho  blanket — the  annual  wool,  peltjs,  and  blanket  sales  rep- 
resenting heavy  revenues.  The  big  mercantile  and  stock  syndicate 
known  as  the  Hyde  Exploration  Companv  has  a  chain  of  trading  and 
supply  i)08t8  stretching  across  the  Navaho  keservation  to  Santa  Fe  rail- 
roaa  points.  It  atfnually  buys  between  40,000  and  50,000  Navaho 
blankets.  These  blankets  average  7  pounds  in  weight  and  bring 
the  Indians  from  $1  to  til.  75  per  pound.     By  a  judicious  svstem  of 

fiving  the  Indians  more  mone}^  for  better  goods,  the  Hycfe  people 
ave  improved  the  quality  of  the  Navaho  blanket  at  least  25  per  cent, 
and  at  the  same  time  largely  increased  blanket  manufacture  itself. 
The  Hyde  company  always  keeps  on  hand  a  $60,000  stock  of  blankets, 
and  has  placed  the  products  of  the  Navaho  loom  in  all  the  principal 
American  and  European  cities.  A  25-pound  blanket  is  no  rarity,  and 
$1,000  is  frequently  realized  for  one  of  these  blanket  beauties. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Hyde  syndicate  is  at  Farmington,  in  San 
Juan  County,  where,  in  addition  to  an  already  extensive  mercantile 
building,  the  syndicate  is  erecting  a  $12,000  store  structure  and  a  50- 
barrel  flour  mill,  with  an  early  contemplated  extension  of  its  present 
2  ton  per  day  fruit-evaporating  plant. 

Immense  quantities  of  flour,  meats<,  lard,  etc.,  are  annually  shipped 
into  the  county,  all  of  which  could  be  readily  prcwiuced  at  home.  More 
home  flouring  mills  will  bring  out  a  larger  home  acreage  of  wheat.  The 
following  are  the  ruling  prices  in  the  home  markets  of  products  whose 
price  has  not  been  heretofore  mentioned:  Potatoes,  at  present,  3  cents 
a  pound.  They  sometimes  go  as  low  as  1  cent  a  pound,  but  never 
lower.  Sweet  potatoes,  6  cents  a  pound.  They  can  easily  be  produced. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  them.  Wool,  9  to  11  cents  a  pound.  The 
Navahos  consume  much  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets.  Other- 
wise than  this,  all  the  wool  produced  in  San  Juan  County  is  expoited. 

Acreage  in  fruit  at  present  time,  1,500.  Acreage  in  alfalfa,  8,000. 
Tons  of  alfalfa  cut  the  past  season,  about  45,000.  Pounds  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  produced  last  season,  about  600,000.  Pounds  of  corn 
produced  the  past  season,  about  40,000.  Boxes  of  apples  shipped  the 
past  year,  about  11,000.  Boxes  of  other  fruit  shipped  the  past  season, 
16,000.  Pounds  of  onions  the  past  season,  160,000.  Pounds  of  honey 
shipped  the  past  season,  about  20,000. 

LIVE  STOCK* 

San  Juan  County  is  a  fine  live  stock  country.  Little  or  no  feed  is 
required  in  winter,  for  the  winters  are  mild  and  open,  with  but  little 
snow,  and  live  stock  goes  throughout  the  winter  in  good  condition  on 
the  open  range.  There  are  40,000  to  50,000  head  of  sheep  fed  in  the 
country  each  winter,  and  from  8,000  to  10,000  head  of  cattle.  Many 
of  the  cattle  are  high-grade  thoroughbred  Heref  ords  or  Red  Poles. 

There  are  about  1,500,000  acres  of  pasture  lands  in  San  Juan  County, 
exclusive  of  the  Navaho  Reservation.  This  is  free  range,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  stock  growers,  who  graze  their  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  Gov- 
ernment lands  and  fatten  their  beef  cattle  and  mutton  sheep  on  the 
vast  alfalfa  farms  of  the  neighboring  valleys.     They  are  moved  in  the 
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winter  and  spring  to  the  markets  of  the  mining  towns  of  Colorado  to 
the  noi-th  and  Albuquerque  and  Gallup  to  the  south. 

The  raising  of  a  good  class  of  draft  and  road  horses  has  also  proven 
a  profitable  occupation.  The  finest  of  hogs  can  be  raised  on  San  Juan 
County  alfalfa,  orchard  fall,  and  refuse,  and  sell  at  $6  and  $7  per  100 
pound^. 

Number  of  sheep  owned  in  the  county,  about  60,000.  Last  years 
wool  clipping,  300,000  pounds.  Horses*  in  the  county,  3,000;  goats 
number  2,000;  swine,  600. 

COAU 

San  Juan  County  has  the  finest  and  most  extensive  coal  fields  of  any 
region  of  the  West.  Thousands  of  acres  and  whole  townships  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  are  underlaid  with  strong  veins  of  the 
finest  quality  of  coking  coal,  the  veins  being  from  5  to  60  feet  thick, 
and  in  many  places  crop  out  at  the  surface. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  generous  to  San  Juan  County.  She  has 
placed  at  its  doors  vast  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  more  in  quantity  than 
any  railway  train  could  haul  in  centuries,  and  of  as  fine  a  quality  a^ 
any  coal  on  the  western  hemisphere.  This  coal,  which  sells  at  the 
mine  for  $1.25  per  ton,  burns  to  ashes  without  leaving  any  troublesome 
results.     The  veins  range  in  breadth  from  5  feet  to  5  miles. 

W.  H.  Thomas  is  working  a  few  men  on  a  5i-foot  and  a  6-foot  vein 
of  excellent  coal  on  the  La  rlata  River,  about  2i  miles  from  La  Plata 
post-office  and  about  22  miles  north  of  Farmington.  Thomas  Eavans 
also  works  a  few  men  on  a  15-foot  vein  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San 
Juan  River,  about  2  miles  from  Fruitland., 

The  Stevens  mine,  near  Farmington,  is  in  a  coal  vein  15  feet  in  thick- 
ness.    The  produce  is  a  superior  quality  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  Morgan  mine,  near  the  town  of  La  Plata,  has  a  coal  seam  5  feet, 
another  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  another  40  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  a 
good  grade  of  bituminous  in  the  larger  vein  and  semianthracite  in  the 
smaller  vein. 

The  Bruce  mine,  near  Fruitland,  San  Juan  Countv,  is  operating  upon 
a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  14  feet  in  thickness.  There  is  coal  nearly 
everywhere  alon^  these  rivers,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  San  Juan 
County  has  no  railroad  connections  and  that  the  winters  in  the  county 
are  very  mild,  the  coal  development  is  very  small,  and  little  work  is 
going  on.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  into  the  county  will  change 
all  this  and  San  Juan  County  will  become  a  great  coal  producer. 


Although  the  oil  excitement  is  at  fever  heat  all  over  Colorado  as 
well  as  in  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  San  Juan  County,  on 
account  of  being  isolated  from  railroads,  has  not  been  pushing  to  the 
front  in  that  respect,  but  geological  survevs,  as  well  as  reports  of  Pro- 
fessors Lade  and  Haden  and  others  of  acknowledged  authority,  have 
placed  the  county  in  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  oil  basin  in  all  the 
Southwest.  A  number  of  companies  have  been  organized  for  the 
development  of  oil,  and  one  company  is  drilling  a  well  near  Farming- 
ton,  wnile  others  are  making  preparations  to  do  so.  If  capital  and 
enterprise  do  their  part,  San  Juan  County  will  soon  be  an  oil  producer. 

The  San  Juan  oil  lands  comprise,  as  far  as  now  explored,  about 
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100,000  acres,  of  which  60,000  have  been  already  filed  upon.  The  oil 
that  comes  to  the  sui*face  shows  28  per  cent  illuminating  character. 
Filing  is  still  active,  and  by  this  fall  the  valley  oil  area  will  probably 
be  covered,  with  a  second  immense  deposit  on  the  Ute  reservation  in 
future  filing  distance.  The  largest  oil  holding  is  30,000  acres  of 
several  California  syndicates,  locallv  represented  by  R.  D.  Waggoner. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Waggoner  is  W.  C.  Chapin,  an  oil  expert  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Kailroaa.  The  California  people  may  put  down  one 
or  more  drills  this  year.  James  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  associated  with 
Chicago  capital,  has  5,500  oil  acres  and  will  drill  this  fall.  The 
Durango  and  New  Mexico  Oil  and  Development  Company  has  10,000 
acres  and  will  begin  active  operations  shoi'tl3\  The  Aztec  Oil  and 
Development  Company,  with  1,280  acres,  will  also  begin  active  work 
soon.  Dr.  J.  J.  Risk  is  organizing  a  St.  Louis  company  to  develop 
an  oil  holding  of  7,000  acres.  It  is  expected  that  five  drills,  all  told, 
will  be  in  operation  in  San  Juan  County  by  November  1. 

OTHER  MINERAI^. 

There  are  indications  of  placer  gold  along  the  San  Juan  River.  The 
Navajo  Reservation  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and,  if  pending 
leg-islation  in  Congress  passes,  the  reservation  wiir  be  thrown  open  to 
mineral  entiy  this  fall. 

Lime  is  found  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  country.  Especially 
fine  deposits  are  located  near  Fruitland  and  are  worked  extensively  for 
home  use. 

A  good  red  and  white  sandstone  for  building  purposes  is  found  in 
the  La  Plata  Valley  in  unlimited  quantities.  Tile  clay  is  everywhere, 
and  fire-clay  beds  have  been  discovered,  but  are  not  yet  worked. 

Near  Farmington  exist  large  borax  beds,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  are  extensive  gypsum  deposits.  Timber  exists  in  abundance 
for  mining  purposes  as  well  as  for  fuel. 

RAILROADS. 

San  Juan  County  is  at  present  the  only  county  in  New  Mexico 
without  railway  communication;  but  during  the  past  six  months  a 
complete  survey  for  a  standard-gauge  railroad  has  been  completed  from 
Durango,  Colo.,  southward,  following  the  Animas  River  by  way  of 
Aztec,  Farmington,  and  Fruitland,  in  San  Juan  County,  crossing  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  near  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  connecting  with  the  Bisbee 
lines  at  Clifton,  Ariz.,  a  distance  of  444  miles.  The  company  to  build 
this  road  was  organized  in  Durango  by  C.  E.  McConnell,  president  of 
the  Smelter  City  State  Bank,  and  other  capitalists,  with  Mr.  McCon- 
nell as  the  road's  president.  This  proposed  new  line  would  not  only 
open  and  develop  all  the  rich  resources  of  San  Juan  County  and  con- 
nect it  with  other  lines,  but  it  would  also  open  up  a  vast  and  rich 
territory  in  the  southwestern  paiii  of  New  Mexico  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Arizona,  rich  in  copppr,  coal,  lumber,  stone,  and  other  materials 
and  minerals  of  vast  importance.  Every  indication  points  to  the  fact 
that  this  new  line  will  be  built  within  twelve  months  from  this  date. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  has  also  incorporated  a  branch 
line  that  will  follow  the  San  Juan  River  to  the  Arizona  boundary.  A 
railway  project  from  Durango  to  Sante  Fe,  to  cut  across  the  county, 
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as  well  as  a  line  from  Thoreau  on  the  Sante  Fe  Pacific,  to  Durango, 
Colo.,  are  also  spoken  of.  At  present  a  daily  stage  line  to  Durango 
and  a  weekly  stage  line  to  Thoreau  place  the  people  of  the  county  in 
connection  with  me  railroads.  Durango,  Colo.,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  is  the  nearest  station  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  38 
miles  from  Aztec  and  60  miles  from  Farmington  and  about  66  miles 
from  Jewett  and  Fruitland.  The  Sante  Fe  Pacific,  on  the  south,  is 
reached  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  Farmington  and  120  miles  from 
Aztec.  Nearly  all  business  is  done  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
at  Durango,  Colo.  The  roads  and  bridges  of  the  county  are  in  fairly 
good  condition  and  are  being  constantly  improved. 

TELEPHONE   LINE. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  telephone  line  has  be^n  conapleted  from 
Durango,  Colo.,  to  San  Juan  county,  by  waj  of  Aztec  and  Farmington, 
and  wul  be  continued  to  Fruitland,  making  a  distance  of  about  75 
miles,  60  miles  of  which  are  already  completed  and  in  use.  This  gives 
connection  with  all  of  Colorado,  north  and  east,  including  Pueblo, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver.  The  line  will  be  extended  this  year 
from  Farmington  southward  to  Thoi'eau  and  from  there  to  Albu- 
querque. 

ATTRACTI0N8  FOB  TOCEISTB. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  the  most  extensive  cliff 
dwellings  and  prehistoric  ruin  in  the  world.  There  are  17  prehistoric 
village  ruins  in  Chaco  Canvon  and  surroundings.  The  wealth  that 
awaits  the  archsBologist  wno  will  carry  on  systematic  research  in 
this  part  of  the  county  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  Hyde 
Exploration  Company  in  exploring  the  pueblo  Bonito  has  excavated 
500  rooms,  in  which  it  found  50,000  pieces  of  turquoise,  10,000  pieces 
of  pottery,  1,000  stone  implements,  and  many  other  relics,  as  well  as 
many  skeletons.  A  stage  line  is  run  from  Farmington  to  the  pueblo 
Bonito,  where  the  Hyde  Exploration  Company  hari  erected  a  com- 
modious stone  hotel. 

^  Near  Aztec  and  at  other  points  there  are  also  many  interesting  pre- 
historic ruins.  On  the  Navaho  Reservation  there  are  many  scenes  and 
sights  that  are  woith  going  many  miles  to  see,  The  scenery  of  the 
.county  is  in  many  places  very  beautiful. 

From  the  junction  of  the  San  Juan  and  the  Plata,  below  Farming- 
ton,  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  gmnd.  To  the  west  and 
far  down  the  valley  towers  Ship  Rock,  a  beautiful  peak  1,200  feet, 
like  a  giant  shipwith  all  sails  set.  In  the  far  southwest,  on  a  high 
crag,  are  seen  '^The  Angels,"  two  stone  images  bearing  great  resem- 
blance to  the  conventional  messengers  of  heaven,  standing  as  silent 
guardians  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  so  abundant  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Along  the  southern  horizon  stretch  high  rolling  mesas  or 
the  bluff  weather-worn  faces  of  the  cliffs.  On  the  nortin  rise  the 
snow-crowned  summits  of  the  blue  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  over  all  is 
the  sheen  of  an  arid  sky  toning  from  the  vivid  gray  background  of 
the  horizon  to  the  lovely  turquoise  blue  of  the  zenith.  This  delight- 
ful prospect  takes  in  a  stretch  of  country  nearly  100  miles  in  extent 
Few  scenes  even  in  the  romantic  West  present  such  beauty. 

To  those  seeking  a  quiet  retreat  midst  orchards  and  farms,  San  Ju&d 
County  offers  many  attractions.    The  cost  of  living  is  low,  board  being 
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from  $4  a  week  with  fanners  to  $7  a  week  at  hotels.  For  health  seek- 
ers there  are  opportunities  for  light  employment  such  as  beekeeping 
or  light  farm  work. 

Game  is  plentiful  in  the  county.  In  the  rivers  ^nd  streams  fish  are 
abundant.  The  people  of  San  Juan  County  are  very  desirous  of  the 
stocking  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  San  Juan,  Animas,  and  La  Plata 
rivers  with  black  bass  and  channel  catfish.  These  streams  afford  a 
fine  white  salmon,  reaching  a  weight  of  25  pounds,  while  their  upper 
waters  are  trout  famous. 

MANUFACTUBEa. 

San  Juan  County  is  not  a  manufacturing  section,  but  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  in  that  line  are  great.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the 
county  credit  for  only  8  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  only  $12,150,  using  annuaUy  $10,483  worth  of  raw 
material,  and  whose  finished  products  are  annually  worth  $20,040.  At 
Farmington  there  is  an  evaporator  which  last  fall  produced  20,000 
pounds  of  dried  fruit,  a  distillery,  a  flour  mill,  a  planing  mill,  and  a 
meat-packing  establishment.  At  Aztec,  Farmington,  and  other  points 
there  are  flour  mills.  At  pueblo  Bonito  the  Hyde  Exploration  Company 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  Navaho  blankets  upon  a  large  scale, 
eniploying  Navaho  squaws  for  that  purpose. 

The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  coal,  the  splendid  natural  water 
power  afforded  by  the  streams,  the  presence  of  such  raw  materials  as 
wool,  hides,  clay,  canaigre,  etc.,  in  great  quantities  destine  San  Juan 
County  for  a  center  of  woolen  mills,  tanneries,  potteries,  creameries, 
distilleries,  evaporators,  flour  mills,  and  other  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

San  Juan  County  people  take  great  pride  in  their  public  schools. 
The  county  has  23  school  districts.  The  average  annual  school  term 
is  six  months,  a  longer  average  term  than  any  other  county  in  the 
Territory  can  show  outside  of  the  cities.  The  average  monthly  wages 
that  teachers  receive  are  $40.  There  are  good  school  buildings  in 
almost  every  school  district  and  excellent  graded  schools  at  Farm- 
ington and  Aztec.  At  Aztec  there  is  a  good  private  normal  school, 
and  at  Jewett  a  large  mission  school.  Every  settlement  has  its  church, 
and  Protestant  denominations  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  are  well  rep- 
resented. The  Mormons  have  established  several  flourishing  settle- 
ments in  the  county,  the  leading  ones  being  Fruitland  and  Oho. 

TOWNS  AND  8ETTLEMKNTS. 

San  Juan  County  has  no  large  cities,  although  Aztec  and  Farming- 
ton  are  such  cities  in  embryo.  Aztec  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  reached 
by  daily  stage  from  Durango,  Colo.  Altitude,  5,600  feet;  popula- 
tion, 600;  a  well-built  town;  a  $7,500  court-house  is  being  built; 
a  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  hall  is  to  be  erected;  a  good  normal 
school  and  a  substantial  public  school  building;  good  hotel  accommo- 
dations; several  churches  and  secret  societies;  a  flouring  mill.  An 
annual  fair  is  held  at  Aztec.  A  fruit-tree  nursery  is  to  be  established 
this  summer.    The  town  is  on  the  Las  Animas;  telephone  connection 
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with  Farmington  and  Durango.     There  is  a  bank  at  Aztec.     A  live 
weekly  newspaper,  the  San  Juan  County  Index,  is  published  at  Aztec. 

Farmington  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county;  population,  650;  on 
the  San  Juan  River  between  the  mouths  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Lols 
Animas  rivers.  A  flouring  mill,  distilleiy,  evaporator,  meat-packing 
establishment,  planing  mill,  and  gi'ain  elevator;  good  hotel  accom- 
modations; waterworks,  electric-light  plant,  wide  streets,  good 
schoolhouse;  several  Christian  congregations  and  secret  societies. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Farmington.  Reached  by  daily  stage  line 
from  Durante,  Colo.,  and  weekly  stage  line  from  Thoreau  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific.  Farmington  has  a  fire  company;  a  sanitarium  is  to 
be  built  there  in  the  near  future;  it  has  a  national  bank.  Two  good 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Farmington  Hustler  and  the  San  Juan  Times, 
are  published  at  Farmington. 

Fruitland  is  a  prosperous  Mormon  settlement  on  the  San  Juan.  The 
Mormons  will  this  year  erect  a  $10,000  church  at  this  point.  Olio  is 
another  Mormon  settlement  on  the  San  Juan  River.  A  fine  stone 
church  is  being  erected  there.  Jewett  is  also  on  the  San  Juan  River 
near  the  border  of  the  Navaho  Reservation.  A  large  mission  school  is 
maintained  there. 

East  of  Farmington  on  the  San  Juah  are  the  flourishing  settlements 
of  Bloomfield  ana  Largo,  each  with  a  school  and  churches,  and  prom- 
ised long-distance  telephone  connection.  On  the  Las  Animas  are  the 
flourishing  settlements  of  Cedarhill,  near  the  Colorado  boundary, 
Floravista,  and  Hood.  La  Plata,  near  the  Colorado  boundarv,  is  on 
the  La  Plata  River.  Blanco  is  near  the  San  Juan  River  and  Putnam 
is  a  post-oflice  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  IMMIGRANTS. 

No  other  county  in  the  great  Southwest  offers  so  many  and  such 
splendid  inducements  to  new  settlers  at  this  time  as  San  Juan  County, 
N.  Mex.  The  development  has  just  begun.  The  county  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  nature  has  done  more  for  San  Juan  County  than  for 
almost  any  other  locality  in  the  great  Southwest. 

Improved  land,  with  good  title  and  with  peipetual  water  rights  can 
be  bought  very  cheap  at  this  time,  and  in  many  instances  on  time  pay- 
ments, with  fair  interest,  at  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  New  ditch  and  canal 
enterprises  are  going  into  operation  which  will  bring  under  permanent 
irrigation  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  Government  land,  so  that  the 
opportunity  for  acquiring  homes  at  a  very  cheap  i-ate  is  unsurpassed. 
No  other  pait  of  the  West  has  so  many  homes  and  so  few  mortgages 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  San  Juan  County. 

pan  Juan  County  offers  as  many  safe  and  profitable  investments  at 
this  time  as  any  other  county  in  the  great  Southwest. 

Men  with  even  limited  means  can  acquire  small  tracts  of  land  that 
will  make  them  an  independent  living  and  happy  homes,  while  the 
men  with  more  means  and  capital  can  possess  superior  farms,  with  tine 
homes  and  better  improvements,  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth. 

When  the  feed  stores  and  livery  stables  in  Durango,  Silveron,  and 
Telluride  have  to  ship  oats,  corn,  and  alfalfa  in  from  the  San  Luis  and 
Arkansas  valleys,  and  the  hotels  are  compelled  to  import  potatoes 
and  butter  from  Greeley  and  Denver  and  from  Kansas  points  and  they 
have  to  go  to  Nebraska  or  Iowa  or  Missouri  or  Kansas  for  turkeys  at 
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Thanksgiving  time  and  for  chickens  on  Sundays  and  for  eggs  every 
day,  it  is  certain  that  there  exist  splendid  opportunities  for  the  farmer, 
the  horticulturist,  the  live-stock  raiser,  and  the  apiarist  in  San  Juan 
County.     Says  a  recent  writer: 

And  now  we  come  to  a  country  the  wealth  of  whose  resources  has  never  been  fath- 
omed; a  country  fertile  in  soil,  rich  in  mineral,  and  perfect  in  climate;  a  country 
where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  money;  a  country  which  is  a  granary  when 
fee<i  fails  everywhere  else;  a  country  where  the  fruit-laden  trees,  their  branches 
borne  to  the  ground,  rest  from  their  burden  only  when  the  welcome  picker  has  come 
to  their  relief;  where  the  fine  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  grazing  lazily  on  the  broad 
alfalfa  meadows,  growing;  hourly  into  money,  make  one  feel  that  he  has  at  last 
reached  the  land  of  promise. 

SANTA   FE   COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Sant^  Fe  does  not  occupy  as  conspicuously  large  a 

Slace  upon  the  map  as  some  of  the  other  principal  subdivisions  of  New 
lexico;  but,  owing  to  the  rare  charm  attaching  to  its  history  and  to 
that  of  the  unique  political  capital  whence  it  derives  its  name,  its 
peerless  scenic  and  climatic  attractions,  and  its  rich  and  diversified 
resources,  it  naturally  takes  first  i-ank  in  interest  among  its  sister 
counties. 

It  is  the  central  county  of  the  Territory,  is  rectangular  in  form, 
extends  south  a  distance  of  72  miles  from"  the  thirty -sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  measures  30  miles  from  east  to  west;  cmbi-aces  a  total 
area  of  2,212  square  miles,  and  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Rhode 
Island  and  252  square  miles  larger  than  the  State  of  Delaware.  Of 
this  area  975,000  acres  are  oflSci^ly  pronounced  available  for  cultiva- 
tion and  pastumge,  while  thousands  of  the  roughest  mountain  acres 
are  clothed  with  fine  timber  and  ribbed  with  valuable  mineral-bearing 
veins.  It  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  great  ti-anscontinental 
railroad  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante,  Fe  system,  which  operates 
over  70  miles  of  road  in  the  county,  and  is  tapped  from  the  north  bv 
the  New  Mexico  division  of  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Bailroad, 
which  extends  from  Espanola  to  Santa  Fe,  or  38  mUes  in  the  county. 
The  Santa  Fe  Central  Kailroad  line  has  also  been  surveyed  and  is 
under  construction  from  Santa  Fe  to  Cameleon,  by  way  of  San  Pedro, 
to  connect  at  Torrence  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
system.  The  extent  of  this  line  in  Santa  Fe  County  will  be  about 
50  miles.  A  bi-anch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  runs  from  Lamy 
to  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  A  short  branch  of  the  main  line 
also  extends  to  the  Madrid  coal  fields.  Excellent  wagon  road© 
also  reach  all  the  towns  and  settlements.  Telegmph  lines  connect  the 
principal  towns  in  the  county. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Baldy  the  surface  of  the  county  presents 
a  vivid  and  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains,  mesas,  and  valleys, 
with  numerous  streams  of  limpid  water  rushing  down  huge  mountain 
shoulders,  over  precipices  and  massive  bowlders,  into  deep  and 
narrow  gorges  and  widening  valleys,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like 
ribbons  of  silver,  in  their  hurried  and  heedless  race  to  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  west,  and  with  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  southern 
and  northern  New  Mexico  and  even  Colorado  swinging  in  the  blue 
air  of  the  dreamv  distance.  The  main  mnge  of  the  Rockies  or 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  on  the  east  and  the  Valles  and  Jemez 
mountains  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west  shelter  this  favored 
locality  from  violent  winds  and  render  the  climate  remarkably  mild 
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and  equable  considering  that  the  altitude  of  the  valleys  varies  from 
5,500  to  7,500  feet  ateve  sea  level.  Doubtless  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  excellence  of  the  water,  plenti- 
tude  of  timber,  and  the  man}-  marked  manifestations  of  rich  veins 
and  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  mineiul  a  few  miles  south, 
prompted  the  intrepid  Spanish  explorers  to  locate  a  permanent  colony 
and  mission  at  Santa  Fe,  or  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  St.  Francis, 
as  early  as  1605.  The  wisdom  of  this  selection  has  been  plentifully 
demonstrated  during  nearly  four  centuries  that  have  since  melted  into 
the  past.  With  the  exception  of  the  twelve  years  following  the  bloody 
and  transientl,y  successful  revolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  1680,  Santa 
Fe  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  out- 
posts of  civilization  and  commerce  in  the  southwestern  world,  being 
continuously  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  capital  of  this 
region  under  both  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule,  and  though  it  has  seen 
the  frontier  line  of  the  United  States  carried  thousands  of  miles  out 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  capital 
city  of  New  Mexico,  the  county  seat  of  Santa  Fe  County,  and  the  most 
delightful  residence  city  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

MATERIAL  RESOURCES. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  this 
county  for  the  year  1902,  excluding  the  very  large  amount  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  liberal  law,  reaches  $1,979,000,  while  the  real 
value  is  probably  five  times  as  much. 

There  are  about  500,000  acres  of  public  land  in  the  county  subject  to 
entry  at  Government  prices,  and  667,880  acres  more  are  included  in 
Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  the  titles  to  which  are  purchasable  at  low 
rates  and  on  easy  terms.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that  the  countv 
affords  about  476,000  acres  of  good  grazing  land,  partly  covered  with 
timber,  and  about  500,000  acres  of  arable  land,  200,000  acres  of  which 
could  be  irrigated.  In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  the  land  actually 
being  cultivated  by  means  of  irrigation  is  conservativelv  estimated  at 
25,000  acres,  while  probably  20,000  acres  more  are  yearly  planted  to 
crops  subject  to  the  chances  of  enough  rain  in  the  growing  season  to 
mature  them.  Wherever  the  valle}^  and  mesa  lands  of  the  count^^  have 
been  brought  under  the  magic  influence  of  systematic  irrigation  the 
results  have  unifonnly  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  naturally  this 
stimulates  enterprise  annually  to  enlarge  and  extend  existing  irrigating 
systems,  and  thus  graduallN'  increase  tne  number  of  acres  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  yield  regular  profits. 

This  is  notablj'  true  of  the  Espanola  Vallev,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Plentifully  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Chama,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz,  this  beautiful  valley 
is  now  most  of  it  under  cultivation,  and  evidences  of  contentment  and 

1  prosperity  are  noted  on  every  hand.  The  acreage  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
)eans,  and  kindred  crops  increases  each  year.  Alfalfa  yields  three, 
and  sometimes  four,  crops  per  year.  Sugar  beets,  carrying  a  very 
high  percentage  of  saccharine  matter,  can  be  readily  grown  there. 
The  orchards  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  cherry,  aprioot,  and 
nectarine  trees  have  for  several  years  been  regular  shippers  of  the 
choicest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  tHeir  vigorous  and  thrifty  appearance 
gives  promise  of  multiplying  profits  in  the  future.     All  kinds  of  small 
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fruit,  including  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  currants, 
flourish.  Man}'  extensive  vegetable  gardens,  where  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  asparagus,  green  peas;  sweet  corn,  beets,  tomatoes,  celery,  pars- 
nips, and  other  table  luxuries  are  i-aised  in  ereat  profusion  and  per- 
fection for  the  mountain  markets  of  northern  rJew  Mexico  and  southern 
Colorado,  have  not  only  proved  to  be  constant  breadwinners,  but 
surplus  producers.  So  lar  as  productive  qualities  are  concerned,  these 
remarks  may  be  applied  to  nearlv  all  of  the  irrigable  and  arable  lands 
of  the  county,  paticularly  the  fcspanola,  Santa  Fe,  Tesuque,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Nambe  valleys. 

The  distinguished  and  lamented  Archbishop  Lamy  introduced  the 
culture  of  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  into  Santa  Fe  and  else- 
where in  New  Mexico  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  good  man  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  the  complete  success  of  his  experiment  and  person- 
ally taste  the  rare  flavor  of  its  luscious  results.  It  was  soon  found 
that  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  temperate  zone  f  ruits^  including 
the  largest  and  finest  flavored  French  cherries,  could  be  grown  here  in 
perfection  and  in  quantities  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  land  and 
available  water  supply;  that  the  soil  and  sunshine  of  Santa  Fe  would 
produce  roses  rivaling  those  of  France  and  Italy  in  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, and  that  the  conditions  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  all  kinds  of  edible  vegetables.  It  thus  happens  that  the 
orchards  and  gardens  in  and  about  the  capital  city  are  not  only  ver- 
itable beauty  spots,  either  when  blushing  with  sweet  prophecies  of 
better  things  to  come  or  burdened  with  matured  and  mellow  fruitage, 
but  provide  many  families  with  the  comforts  of  life.  Some  of  these 
orchards  and  gardens  are  irrigated  from  ancient  acequias  taken  out  of 
the  Rio  Santa Te,  and  others  are  watered  direct  from  the  mains  of  the 
local  water  company. 

POSSIBILITIES  OP  IRRIGATION. 

The  extent  of  land  so  far  devoted  to  the  twin  arts  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  is  comparatively  small,  because  the  natural  flow  of  water 
in  the  mountain  streams  is  not  sufficient  during  dry  seasons  to  justify 
taking  out  much  longer  or  larger  irrigating  ditches.  These  streams 
carry  inunense  volumes  of  flood  water  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  hi^h  altitudes  and 
the  spring  rains  are  in  progress,  and  again  become  rushing  torrents  dur- 
ing tne  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August;  but,  coming  from  precipitous 
heights  and  pouring  into  expanding  valleys  and  plains  below,  their 
invaluable  surplus  is  soon  absorbed  Dv  the  porous  soil  or  taken  up  by 
the  thirsty  air.  So  during  the  montns  of  May  and  June,  when  most 
needed  for  irrigating  purposes,  the  supply  of  water  is  smallest.  The 
remedy  is  obvious.  Wisely  located  storage  reservoirs,  like  those  in 
southern  California  or  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  capable  of  hold- 
ing until  needed  the  flood  waters  of  winter,  spring,  and  midsummer, 
would  render  it  ^possible  to  reclaim  and  make  fruitful  thousands  of 
acres  of  as  good  land  as  any  now  under  cultivation  in  the  county. 

Careful  observations  in  the  canyon  show  that  the  Santa  Fe  has  a  flow 
of  80  acre-feet  per  day  during  tixe  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April;  that  the  rainfall  in  Santa  Fe  during  July  and  August  varies 
from  2.50  to  6.25  inches,  while  in  the  mountains  and  canyons  com- 
posing the  wrtershed  of  the  river  and  embracing  an  area  of  over  100 
square  miles  the  rainfall  during  these  two  montns  is  not  less  than  10 
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inches;  that  the  rainfall  in  September  Hometimes  amounts  to  nearly  3 
inches;  and  that  after  the  irrigation  season  closes,  or  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January  there  is  always  surplus  water. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  after  making  liberal  deductions  for  evapora- 
tion and  seepage,  competent  hydraulic  engineers  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  storage  of  the  flood  or  waste  waters  of  the  Santa  Fe  would 
reclaim  and  render  valuable  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  that  are  now 
arid  and  practically  worthless. 

The  Nambe,  with  numerous  natural  storage  basins  along  its  course, 
carries  three  or  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Santa  Fe,  and  hence 
Ls  capable  of  reclaiming  fully  60,000  acres.  The  Tesuque  has  about 
the  same,  and  the  Galisteo  about  half  the  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
reservoir  and  waterworks  of  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and  Light  Company, 
as  well  as  the  extensive  ditches  and  laterals  of  the  Espanola  Valley, 
including  a  complete  ditch  system  just  constructed  by  the  Government 
for  the  San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  show  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
utilizing  the  waters  of  the  streams  in  Santa  Fe  Count}^  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Owing  to  the  great  fall  of  these  streams  in  their  course 
they  could  also  furnish  ample  and  cheap  power  for  industrial  enterprises. 

Next  to  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Santa  Craz  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  county,  carries  the  largest  volume  of 
water.  South  of  tne  Santa  Cruz  flows  the  Nambe  or  Pajoaque,  into 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Pojoaque  has  the  Tesuque  as  a  tributary.  The 
Truchas  and  Santa  Clara  carry  but  a  small  volume  of  water,  but  still 
suflicient  to  irrigate  a  considerable  area  if  their  flood  waters  were 
stored.  The  Santa  Fe  has  a  tributary  called  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  along 
whose  head  seveml  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  wnich  at 
times  carries  a  large  amount  of  flood  water. 

RICH   REWARDS  PROMISED. 

The  surplus  waters  of  the  nine  streams  named  could  be  conveniently 
stored  and  distributed  over  the  Santa  Fe  plains  as  needed,  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that,  without  taking  into  account  the  Rio  Grande,  their 
combined  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  over  100,000  acres  in 
addition  to  the  lands  they  are  now  watering.  These  lands  can  be 
secured  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  land  laws,  or  on 
most  favorable  terms  of  private  owners,  and  considering  that  their 
soil  is  as  fertile  and  easily  tilled  and  only  requires  water  to  become  as 
fruitful  as  lands  in  the  EJspanola  Valley  that  annually  j^ield  excellent 
returns  and  are  hold  at  from  $30  to  $300  per  acre,  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  approximate  notion  of  the  large  direct 
and  indire^'t  benefits  that  would  flow  from  the  proposed  system  of 
storage  reservoirs.  It  would  not  only  richly  reward  the  capital  and 
energy  invested  in  constructive  work,  but  would  prove  a  blessing  to 
many  deserving  men  by  affording  them  much  coveted  opportunities  to 
gain  pood  homes  and  comfortable  incomes  in  this  almost  ideal  climate. 
Ten  intensely  and  intelligently  cultivated  acres,  one-half  planted  to 
the  varieties  of  fruits  that  flourish  so  well  at  Santa  Fe  and  in  the 
Espanola  and  Tesuque  valleys,  and  the  other  half  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  table  vegetables,  would  furnish  ample  occupation  and  sup- 
port for  a  family.  The  small  fruits  and  vegetables  would  pay  well 
from  the  very  stkrt,  while  the  trees  would  begin  to  bear  fruit  in  five 
to  eight  years.  Celery  of  superior  quality,  possessing  in  a  high 
degree  the  delicious  nutty  flavor  so  much  prized  by  epicures,  readfly 
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grows  here,  and  might  be  made  a  source  of  large  and  constant  profit. 
Acres  of  asparagus,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  oyster  plant,  and 
pai-snips  would  reward  industry.  Experiments  prove  that  sugar 
beets,  grading  higher  in  sugar  content  than  those  of  California  and 
Colonido,  readily  ^ow  here,  and  will  be  raised  on  a  large  scale  as  soon 
as  the  eyes  of  capital  are  opened  to  the  wisdom  of  erecting  factories 
at  Santa  Fe  for  their  reduction.  Fields  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  and 
corn  would  pay.  Irrigated  lands  are  unfailing  crop  producers.  The 
rapid  and  successful  development  of  the  Cochiti,  south  Santa  Fe 
County,  and  other  near-by  mining  districts,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  number  of  consumers  there  will  soon  be  multiplied  to  thousands 

fuai*antees  the  best  possible  market  for  all  that  these  lands  could  pjro- 
uce.  What  an  inviting  field  for  the  establishment  of  colonies. 
What  temptinj^  and  unsurpassed  opportunities  are  thus  presented  to 
the  many  invalids  who  are  seeking  and  finding  fresh  health  and  vigor 
under  the  benign  influences  of  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine  and  the 
pure,  dry,  raritied  air  of  a  region  over  which  skies  of  the  softest  blue 
tenderly  bend  as  if  bestowing  a  special  blessing. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  extensive  areas  of  fine  grazing  land  are  not  nearly 
as  well  stocked  as  they  should  be.  According  to  figures  furnished  by 
the  cattle  sanitary  and  the  sheep  sanitary  boards,  and  reliable  estimates^ 
the  live  stock  in  the  county  in  1902  is  classified  as  follows:  Horses, 
2,000;  cattle,  10,000;  sheep,  200,000;  goats,  40,000;  mules  and  burros, 
1,500.  Clearly  the  field  for  stock  growers  is  full  of  invitation.  The 
exf)eriment  of  raising  goats  on  a  lar^e  scale,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
their  pelts,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Onderdonk  Livestock  Com- 
pany, near  Lamy,  and  has  proved  very  successful.  This  company  will 
also  go  into  the  business  or  raising  high-grade  cattle. 

MINING — PA8T,  PRESENT,  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  prolific  orchards,  fields,  meadows,  and 
gardens  of  the  northern  valleys  and  mesas  are  the  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  turquoise  bearing  mountains  and  hills  about  Uer- 
rillos,  Dolores,  Golden,  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Fe,  .and  the  great  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  measures  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  and  around  Santa  Fe.  Unquestionably 
the  gold  found  in  the  localities  indicated  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  Si)aniards  took  such  desperate  chances  to  plant  and 
maintain  colonies  in  this  county  centuries  ago.  They  extensively 
worked  the  famous  old  and  new  placers  at  Dolores  and  Golden  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  rescuing  therefrom  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  gold,  mainly  by  means  of  the  labor  of  enslaved  Pueblo  Indians 
and  the  rudest  possible  methods,  even  obtaining  scanty  supplies  of 
water  by  melting  snow  with  heated  rocks;  and  their  descendants  are 
still  working  these  inexhaustible  deposits  of  pay  gravel  by  means  of 
"dry  washers."  Much  of  the  gold  is  quite  coarse.  Years  ago  a  nug- 
get was  found  near  Dolores  that  yielded  about  $400,  and  after  heavy 
rains  nuggets  worth  several  dollars  each  are  often  picked  up.  Except 
for  the  absence  of  water  the  stream  of  ^old  from  these  fields  would  be 
immense  and  continuous.  Modern  skill  and  enterprise  have  partly 
solved  the  problem  by  the  agency  of  deep  wells  and  powerful  steam 
pumps,  ana  can  be  relied  upon  finally  to  achieve  success  in  a  much 
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larger  degree.  Artesian-well  experiments  have  so  far  failed,  but  con- 
fidence is  entertained  that  ultimately  an  artesian-well  flow  will  be 
secured.  The  lodes  in  the  surrounding  hills,  whence  the  placer  depos- 
its undoubtedly  crumbled  and  washed  down,  are  of  inestimable  value. 
Indeed,  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from  Dolores  south  about 
8  miles  is  virtually  one  vast  upheaval  of  mineralized  matter.  Cun- 
ningham and  several  other  hills  of  the  range  are  veritable  mountains 
of  ore  of  high  enough  grade  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  whole  mass 
will  be  worked  when  the  requisite  facilities  are  introduced. 

Some  of  these  lodes  were  developed  to  the  extent  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet  many  years  ago,  and  there  are  evidences  that  much 
mineral  was  extracted.  It  is  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of 
$6,000,000  was  taken  out  of  the  old  workings  of  the  Ortiz  mine,  and 
the  wealth  of  several  of  the  prominent  native  families  of  the  Territorj- 
can  be  traced  to  this  source.  This  mine  is  now  being  systematicallr 
worked  and  its  free-milling  output  treated  at  a  plant  on  the  ground. 
In  the  same  vicinity  is  the  Benton  mine,  from  one  pocket  or  which 
$60,000  worth  of  ore  was  mined  in  a  few  months  some  years  ago. 

At  Golden,  a  few  miles  south  in  the  same  range,  are*^  found  numer- 
ous lodes  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ore,  as  well  as  blanket  deposits  of 
lead  and  iron  carbonates,  that  carry  both  of  the  precious  metak 
Several  of  these  lodes  are  undergoing  systematic  development  which 
promises  rich  results.  >  Tests  at  small  local  plants  prove  that  most  of 
the  ores  will  readily  yield  their  values  in  Huntington  mills.  Two 
miles  farther  south  are  the  San  Pedro  copper  mines,  showing  large 
bodies  of  copper  ore  which  pay  handsomely  at  the  smelter  near  by. 
Owing  to  litigation  the  mines  mentioned  were  not  worked  for  several 
vears,  but  are  now  being  operated  under  competent  management,  and 
both  mining  and. reduction  facilities  are  being  increased  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  a  fine  smelter,  employing  many  men,  having  been  completed 
only  a  short  time  a^o. 

Large  bodies  of  silver-bearing  lead  and  zinc  ore  have  been  opened 
near  Cerrillos,  but  the  low  price  of  silver  and  other  causes  have  pre- 
vented their  being  worked  during  recent  years.  The  workings  of  the 
Cash  Entry  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  it  is  understood  that  great 
bodies  of  ore  are  disclosed  that  would  pay  well  at  the  present  prices 
of  silver  and  lead.  '  These  large  bodies  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lime  will 
some  day  be  in  demand.  A  fine,  modern  smelter  occupies  a  promi- 
nent and  desirable  site  at  Cerrillos,  and  is  being  enlarged  previous  to 
resuming  operations. 

At  Turquesia,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cerrillos,  are  located  the  cele- 
brated turquoise  mines  of  the  American  Turquoise  Company,  from 
which  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  magnincent  gems  have  been 
extracted  and  shipped  to  New  York.  Experts  pronounce  them  supe- 
rior in  purity,  luster,  and  enduring  sky-blue  color  to  any  i)roduc^cf  in 
the  world,  surpassing  the  turquoise  of  Persia  in  the  exact  tint  desired. 
Garnets  of  rare  beauty  are  also  found  in  the  county.  Large  deposits 
of  marble,  limestone,  and  fire  clay  of  splendid  quality  exist  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe. 

Much  prospecting  is  going  on  in  the  mountains  near  Sante  Fe,  and 
some  fine-looKin^  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  mica  have  been 
brought  in,  that  indicate  valuable  ore  bodies. 

Several  mining  deals  made  recently  show  that  mining  men  and  capi- 
talists are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  the  minend  wealth  in  tne 
Santa  Fe  Range.     In  the  vicinity  of  Glorieta  are  alsp^ery  large  iron 
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and  copper  deposits  that  will  be  worked  extensively  some  day.     Near 
^Nambe  are  valuable  mica  deposits  that  are  being  worked. 

COAL  MEASURES  AT  MADRID. 

The  coal  measures  at  Madrid,  just  south  of  Cerrillos,  show  three  dis-  ' 
tinct  veins  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  extending  for  miles.  The  output 
of  these  veins  is  remarkably  varied,  including  soft,  free  coking,  non- 
coking  bituminous,  semianthracite,  and  anthracite.  The  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  bitimiinous  and  anthracite  veins  appearing  in  alternate  strata 
in  the  same  mine  is  a  phenomenon  that  aeeplv  interests  geologists. 
Purelv  practical  people,  however,  are  contented  with  the  Knowledge 
that  the  veins  contain  enough  for  manv  generations  to  come,  and  that 
it  is  nearly  all  of  superior  quality,  "the  mines  are  operated  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  whose  tracks  reach  the  workings, 
giving  employment  to  554  men,  and  produce  annually  about  250,000 
tons  of  coal,  worth  about  $450,000.  Tne  company  also  operates  a  large 
coke-making  plant  near  the  mines,  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  its 
product  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  at  El  Paso.  A  fine  electric 
plant,  for  the  purpose  of  generating  and  transmitting  power  to  operate 
the  Albemarle  mine  and  mill  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  is  running 
at  Madrid,  where  the  vast  accumulation  of  slack  affords  unlimited 
quantities  of  cheap  fuel. 

Near  Ortiz,  along  the  newly  constructed  Santa  Fe  Central  Railroad, 
are  the  O'Mara  coal  banks,  owned  by  Boston  people,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  Pennsylvania  capitalists  have  lately  acquired  large  holdings. 
Southwest  of  Madrid,  in  the  Tejon  region,  capitalists  associated  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Central  Kailroad  have  also  made  the  purchase  of  some  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  coal  lands,  which  are  to  be  immediately  developed. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

In  counting  up  the  assets  of  Santa  Fe  County  its  peerless  climate 
must  be  taken  into  account,  for  in  many  respects  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est resources  and  attractions  of  the  county.  It  stands  without  peer 
among  the  counties  of  the  United  States  in  that  respect.  It  is  the  ideal 
sanitarium  for  consumptives  and  invalids.  Its  altitude,  the  dryness 
of  its  atmosphere,  the  mildness  of  its  winters,  and  the  coolness  of  its 
summers  make  it  a  perfect  summer  and  winter  resort  and  a  haven  of 
refuge  for  those  wno  seek  health  in  a  different  climate  from  their 
home.  In  summer  the  temperature  very  seldom  exceeds  80°,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  is  not  on  record  during  the  twenty-eight  years  that 
the  Weather  Bui*eau  has  kept  records  at  Santa  Fe.     But  even  a  tem- 

?5rature  of  100°  would  feel  10°  to  20°  cooler  at  Santa  Fe  than  at  New 
ork  or  Boston  on  account  of  the  low  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
During  the  night  in  summer  there  is  always  a  fall  from  20°  to  30°  in 
temperature,  and  it  is  very  seldom,  if  ever  at  all,  that  the  minimum 
temperature  of  any  day  exceeds  65°.  In  winter  almost  perpetual 
sunshine,  witJb  but  few  cloudy  days,  make  the  county  also  an  ideal 
winter  resort  where  the  air  is  cnsp  enough  to  be  bracing,  but  yet 
where  the  thermometer  in  the  sunshine  very  seldom  descends  below 
the  freezing  point,  where  the  winds  are  much  less  violent  than  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  Southwest,  where  snow  falls  moderately  and 
is  absorbed  oy  the  ground  or  atmosphere  generally  within  a  short 
space  of  time  after  its  fall.  ^         i 
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Hundreds  of  people  not  only  in  Santa  Fe  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  can  testify  to  the  healing  qualities  of  the  climate  and  the  pine 
odor  laden  air  of  Santa  Fe  County.  Many  mii'aculous  cures  stand  to 
the  credit  of  the  climate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  case  of 
incipient  consumption,  where  the  patient  lives  an  outdoor  life  and 
observes  the  most  obvious  hygienic  and  dietary  rules,  will  be  benefited 
and  eventuallv  cured  b}'-  it.  But  not  only  for  consumption,  but  for 
many  other  diseases  Santa  Fe  County  is  a  sanitarium  that  brings 
health  and  the  blush  of  roses  back  to  the  cheek.  These  conditions  are 
so  pronounced  that  Eastern  cipitalists  have  recently  purchased  a  lar^ 
tract  of  land  in  the  foothills,  1  mile  southeast  of  the  city,  and  laid 
out  the  '*  tent  city  "  of  Sunmount,  having  its  own  water  system  and 
electric-light  works. 

ATTRACTIONS   FOR  TOURISTS. 

Santa  Fe  not  only  offers  great  attractions  to  the  permanent  settler 
and  to  the  health  seeker,  but  also  to  the  transient  guest,  the  tourkt. 
A  tour  of  the  West  is  incomplete  without  a  visit  to  Santa  Fe,  and  it 
should  be  the  last  place  that  is  cut  from  the  itinerary  of  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  wants  to  see  the  West.     There  is  no  other  city  and  no 
other  countv  in  the  United  States  which  can  offer  in  so  small  a  radiib 
so  many  sights  of  historic,  archaeologic,  ethnologic,  and  scenic  interest 
as  Santa  Fe.     Twenty  miles  west  of  the  city  are  the  wonderful  cliff 
dwellings  and  communal  houses  of  a  prehistoric  race,  which  will  be 
set  aside  in  a  National  park  to  be  called  the  Pajarito  Park.     Five 
interesting  Pueblo  villages  are  within  eas}''  reach  of  Santa  Ffe,  each 
with  its  unique  characteristics,  peculiar  fiestas,  and  picturesqucdances, 
namely,  Tesuque,  San  lldefonso,  Santa  Clara,  Nambe,  and  Pojoaque. 
There  are  also  ruins  of  a  pueblo  a  few  miles  from  Santa  Fe  more 
recent  than  those  of  the  cliff  dwellings,  but  still  very  interesting. 
There  are  bottomless  craters,  lava  fields,  the  falls  of  the  Pojoaque,  the 
Nambe,  and  the  Santa  Fe;  twenty  mountain  peaks  easily  climbed,  and 
yet  ranging  in  height  from  10,000  to  13,0(X)  feet;  beautiful  and  majcvstic 
canyons,  such  as  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon,  the  Box  Canyon,  the  White 
Bock  Canyon,  and  many  others;  fane   panoramas    and  views  from 
divides  ana  mountain  heights,  and  many  other  scenic  attractions  that 
delight  the  traveler  and  make  impressions  upon  the  visitor  that  are 
never  forgotten.     The  great  Pecos  forest  reserve,  an  ideal  hunting 
and  fishing  ground,  is  best  reached  from  Santa  Fe,  and  in  itself  offers 
attractions  tnat  should  keep  any  tourist  for  a  whole  summer.     Visits 
to  the  gold,  silver,  turquoise,  coal,  and  other  mines  of  the  county  should 
also  prove  interesting  to  the  transient  visitor,  as  well  as  a  trip  to  the 
typical  ranches  of  the  county,  such  as  the  great  goat  ranch  at  Lamy. 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  orchards  of  the  city  and  vicinity  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.     Santa  Fe  is  also  the  best  starting  point 
for  those  who  desire  to  visit  or  settle  in  the  rich  counties  of  Rio 
Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan,  the  former  two  great  mining,  agricultural 
and  stock  sections,  while  the  last  named  is  preeminently  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  section,  although  also  possessing  mineral  wealth  and 
scenic  attractions.     The  not  and  mineral  springs  at  Ojo  Caliente  and 
in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  and  a  number  of  mountain  resorts  beautiful 
in  their  solitude,  are  easily  reached  from  Santa  Fe  by  wagon  road  or 
by  railroad.     Good  hotels,  a  well-equipped   sanitarium  for  health 
seekers  maintained  by  the  good  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  a  hospitable 
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Eeople  will  make  the  stranger  who  comes  to  Santa  Fe  Count}'  feel  at 
ome,  and  the  tourist  who  spends  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or  even 
a  year  in  Santa  Fe  will  feel  nimself  well  repaid  for  his  outlay  and  for 
his  trouble. 

SANTA   FE. 

The  historic  city  of  Santa  Fe,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  and  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  also  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  town  and  the  oldest  capital  on  the  American  continent.  Its 
permanent  settlement  by  Europeans  antedates  the  founding  of  James- 
town and  also  the  landing  of  tne  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  thrilling  and  romantic  incidents  composing 
its  story — the  protracted  and  bloody  struggles  with  hordes  of  savage 
Indians,  the  capture  and  pillage  by  hostile  Pueblos  in  1680,  the  general 
massacre  of  missionaries  and  explorers  and  flight  of  the  governor  and 
a  few  followers  in  the  night  to  El  Paso,  the  reserving  of  some  of  the 
handsomest  Spanish  maidens  for  wives  of  favored  warriors,  the  dese- 
cration and  destruction  of  the  Christian  churches  and  the  restoration 
of  the  worship  of  'Snakes  and  stone  idols,  the  reconquest  by  Diego  de 
Vargas  twelve  ye>ars  later,  the  terrible  punishment  visited  upon  the 
rebellious  Pueblos,  the  change  from  Spanish  nile  to  the  rule  of  the 
triumphant  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  capture  by  the  United  States 
forces  under  General  Kearney  and  the  building  of  old  Fort  Marcy  in 
1846,  the  stirring  scenes  accompanying  the  distribution  of  the  immense 
traflSc  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  the  wild  deeds  of  desperadoes,  and  the 
fabulous  hazards  at  cards  in  the  days  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad — 
aflford  the  material  for  an  epic  poem  of  deep  interest. 

Here,  so  carefully  preserved  that  the  marks  of  ite  301  years  of  age 
are  not  perceptible,  is  located  the  noted  "Adobe  Palace,"  which  was 
the  official  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governors,  and 
since  the  Mexican  war  has  been  the  headquarters  of  all  the  Territo- 
rial ffovernors  or  secretaries  appointed  bv  the  different  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Here  is  situated  the  oldest  house  standing  on 
American  soil,  and  near  by  is  the  San  Miguel  Church,  first  Built 
in  1640  and  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  Here  stand  the  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  new  capitol  building,  the  massive  modern  cathedral 
of  St.  Francis,  the  large  and  enduring  stone  Federal  building,  the 
modern  penitentiary  of  New  Mexico,  San  Miguel  College,  Loretto 
Convent,  St.  Katherine  and  the  United  States  Indian  schools,  the  New 
Mexico  Industrial  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind;  Presbyte- 
rian, Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches;  the  large  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion school,  St  Vincent's  Hospital,  St.  Vincent's  Sanitarium,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Orphan  School,  besides  many  fine  business  blocks  and  private 
residences.  Here,  side  by  side,  are  object  lessons  whereby  the  civili- 
zation of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  can  be  studied  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  present  day  as  nowhere  else  in  America. 

Environed  by  protecting  hills  and  thus  exempt  from  strong  winds 
and  sand  storms,  surrounded  by  enchanting  natural  scenery,  beautified 
by  orchards  and  gardens  of  flowers,  blessed  with  a  climate  that  is  free 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  air  that  is  pure  and  tonic;  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  irrigating  purposes  from  the  extensive  storage  reservoir  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Santa  Fe  canyon;  furnished  with  competing  rail,  express 
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and  telegraph  communication  with  all  outside  points;  the  headquarters 
of  the  Federal  and  Territorial  officials;  the  meeting  place  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  supreme  court,  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,  the  United  States  and  Territorial  district  courts,  and  the  vari- 
ous Territorial  boards;  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Colorado;  the  location  of  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Society 
and  also  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  Mexico;  a  city  having 
started  a  modern  sewerage  system;  preparing  to  build  two  new  modern 
brick  schoolhouses  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  Excellence  and  pos- 
sessing a  fine  public  school  system  with  a  good  high  school  and  four 
ward  schools,  Santa  Fe  is  naturally  forging  to  the  front  as  a  popular 
residence  city. 

The  two  reservoirs  of  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and  Light  Company  are 
located  about  2  miles  up  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  cost  about  $300,000,  and 
consist  of  a  large  reservoir  or  artificial  lake  secured  by  means  of  a  semi- 
circular dam  across  the  canyon — 600  feet  long,  350  feet  wide,  securely 
tied  to  bed  rock,  and  120  feet  high,  with  mams  and  service  pipes  ex- 
tending to  every  part  of  the  city.  A  smaller  reservoir  on  the  nillside 
supplies  the  power  required  to  operate  the  city's  electric-light  plant, 
and  a  new  ditch  system  is  completed  that  greatly  adds  to  the  capacity 
of  the  system. 

The  city  has  the  oldest  national  bank  in  New  Mexico.  Its  business 
houses  command  a  large  trade  area  and  it  is  the*  gateway  through 
which  passes  a  large  part  of  the  wool  and  other  products  of  Bio 
Arriba,  Taos,  and  Santa  Fe  counties  as  well  as  of  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, bound  for  the  South  or  for  the  East. 

woman's  board  of  trade. 

The  woman's  board  of  tmde  of  Santa  Fe  is  a  unique  and  character- 
istic institution.  Its  object  is  to  advance  every  interest  i)ertaining  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  "oldest  city  in  the  United  States.'' 
This  body  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  The  standing  committees  for  work  are,  finance,  library, 
visiting  and  relief,  intelligence,  improvement,  industrial,  house, 
woman's  exchange,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  reception  and 
education,  press,  ana  cemetery. 

The  public  plaza  is  entirel}'^  under  the  direction  of  the  woman's 
board  of  trade,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  appropriates  $200  per  year 
toward  its  support.  A  free  public  Ubrary  or  over  1,600  volumes  and 
a  free  reading  room,  with  all  the  leading  magazines  and  papers,  are 
open  to  the  public. 

It  also  owns  a  pauper  burial  plot  for  the  benefit  of  those  too  poor 
to  purchase  lots. 

The  visiting  and  relief  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  branches, 
as  hundreds  are  given  relief  in  one  way  or  another  every  year. 

The  board  owns  the  majority  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  firuit  evapor- 
ating company,  its  object  being  to  assist  in  establishing  and  promoting 
any  worthy  enterprise.  It  recently  erected  a  memorial  bronze  foun- 
tain in  the  plaza  aedicated  to  the  late  Archbishop  ijamy. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

In  loil,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  country 
in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian 
pueblo  or  town  already  established  where  the  present  dty  of  Santa  Fe 
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now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly^  a  place  of  rauch  importance  among 
the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as  Coronado  esti- 
mated the  population  at  16.000  souls.  The  many  natural  advantages  of 
the  location  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and 
about  the  year  1605,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became  a  permanent  Spanish 
town  and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part  of  New  Spain  which 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  August  8, 1680,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Pope, 
a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination on  the  invaders.  So  successful  were  they  in  the  uprising  that 
on  August  21  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  town  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone,  Santa  Fe  was  partially 
destroyed  bj^  lire.  The  churches  and  monastery  were  burned,  save 
the  adobe  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished  fuel  for  a  huge  bon- 
fire in  the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  evidences  of  the  Christian 
relig^ion  were  wiped  out. 

Santa  Fe,  and  m  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  18,  1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians, 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and  regained  pos- 
session. After  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  New  Mexico  until  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans  ruled  until  August  18,  1846, 
when  Colonel  Kearney,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States 
troops,  entered  Santa  Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Cnited  States.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  details  of  the  histoi-y 
of  the  city  before  or  after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it 
is,  but  in  the  light  of  that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country 
is  so  rich  in  tradition  and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city^  of  the 
Spaniards. 

PLACES  OF  INTERBST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  require 
entirely  too  much  space  for  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch,  but  a 
few  of  the  most  important  are: 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexican 
archives  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710. 
This  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  many  relics 
of  the  early  days. 

The  capitol,  the  penitentiary,  the  United  States  Indian  school,  St 
Catherine  Indian  school,  the  National  Cemetery,  the  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  including  a  hospital,  sanitarium,  convent,  Loretto  Chapel, 
academy  and  St.  Michaels  College,  the  Federal  building,  the  PresW- 
terian  mission  school,  the  militarv  reservation,  and  the  court-house. 

The  old  house  believed  to  antedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of  the 
old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  curious  and 
interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Valle  and  his  wife  in  1761. 

The  catnedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 
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The  territorial  historical  rooms,  full  of  antiquities  of  historic  interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
of  the  city,  ruins  of  the  old  fort  built  by  Colonel  Kearney  in  184r>. 

The  Garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  at  the  west  wall  of  which 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  1837  were  executed. 

The  plaza  in  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hard}'  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  solSiers^  monument  is 
located  in  trie  center  of  this  park. 

The  Perez  monument  marking  the  spot  where  Governor  Perez  was 
assassinated. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  with  it«*  large  and  inter- 
esting altar  piece  on  canvass,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appeai'ance 
of  the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Ilosario  chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his 
vow  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  in. 1692. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the  gov- 
ernor's palace,  an  adobe  structure  built  in  1598,  and  continuously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three 
hundred  vears.  Ihe  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs  of 
state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names,  not  only  of 
the  Territory,  but  of  the  land. 

To  quote  from  the  words  of  a  history  of  New  Mexico  published  some 
ten  years  ago: 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  historical  localitie:'  of 
the  east,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historic  interest 
and  value  any'other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.  It  antedates  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown  by  nine  years,  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and  has  st^xnl 
during  the  299  years  since  its  creation,  not  as  a  cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no 
claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the  bare  fact  of  its  continued  existencv, 
but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic  importance  in  the  Southwest. 
Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under  Spanish,  Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American 
control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  authority,  whether  the  ruler  was  calle<l 
viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief,  department  commander,  or  governor,  and 
whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a  department,  or  a  territory,  that 
has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Onate  started  in  1599  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  eai«tern 
plains;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came  from  far-off  Qui virato  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vic^ente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the 
Mcxjui  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  encounteretl: 
and  from  here  Penalosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  6th  of  March,  1662,  on 
their  marvelous  expedititm  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  the  strong  rooms  the  commif'- 
sary  general  of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Pena- 
losa; within  its  walls,  fortifie<l  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  dav  of  August  of  that  year,  was 
given  the  order  to  execute  48  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  w^hich  faces  the  building; 
here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  which  determined  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one 
grand  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas,  on  Septem])er  14,  1692,  after  the  eleven  hours' 
combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Vii^n  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he 
attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on 
March  3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  l>efore  (xovernor  Alencaster  as  an  invader 
of  Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eaffle  and  cactus,  wa?* 
raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain;  from  here, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1837,  Crovernor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection 
in  the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later  and  to  meet  his  death,  on  the  9th,  near 
Agua  Fria;  here,'on  the  succeed in^'day,  Jose  (xonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was 
installed  a.^  governor  of  New  Mexico,  'soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Arniijo; 
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here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12,  1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defi- 
ance; and  here,  six  days  later,  General  Kearny  took  formal  possession  of  the  city, 
and  slept,  after  his  long,  weary  watch,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. " 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 
wrote  Ben  Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territory,  in  1879  and  1880. 

THE  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  capital  city  are  beautiful,  pic- 
turesque, romantic,  and  interesting.  The  Santa  E^e  Canyon,  theTesu- 
que  Valley,  Nagle's  Sunn}^  Pine  Grove  ranch,  the  Indian  pueblos,  the 
cliff  dwellings,  tlie  Cochiti  ^old  mines,  the  turquoise  mines,  the  Bishop's 
ranch.  Box  Canyon,  the  Divide,  the  mountains  towering  to  13,000  feet 
in  height,  the  lava  fields,  the  Cmter,  and  many  other  grand  and  myste- 
rious sights  of  nature's  handiwork,  are  within  an  hour's  to  a  d?Ly^s 
journey  by  foot,  burro,  horse,  or  carriage. 

POPULATION. 

Santa  Fe  County  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  New  Mexico 
counties.  Its  population  according  to  the  census  of  1900  is  14,658, 
hut  at  present  is  fully  16,000,  or  almost  eight  people  to  the  square 
mile.  The  census  gave  the  city  5,603  people,  not  including  the  tran- 
sient health  seekers,  the  convicts  at  the  penitentiary,  the  pupils  of  the 
Indian  schools,  the  St.  Michael's  College,  the  Loretto  Academy,  the 
Presbyterian  mission  school,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  the  St.  Vin- 
cent's orphanage,  amounting  to  about  1,400  souls.  There  are  besides 
on  the  Santa  Fe  grant,  outside  of  the  city  limits,  according  to  the  last 
census,  1,276  people,  thus  giving  the  city  a  population  of  about  8,500, 
which  is  also  indicated  by  its  school  census,  which  gives  the  city  proper 
1,707  children  of  school  age  and  the  suburbs  683  cnildren. 

TOWNS   AND  PUEBL08. 

Santa  Fe  County  has  a  number  of  prosperous  towns  and  settlements 
within  its  boundaries  in  addition  to  the  Territorial  capital.  At  the 
time  the  census  of  1900  was  taken  Cerrillos  was  the  second  largest 
town  in  the  county,  with  673  inhabitants.  It  is  an  incorporated  town 
and  possesses  an  excellent  public  school  system.  Its  smelter,  which  has 
been  idle  for  years,  is  about  to  resume  operations,  and  with  improve- 
ments just  made  is  one  of  the  most  modern  smelters  in  the  West,  Cer- 
rillos is  the  center  of  a  rich  mining  country  and  near  the  extensive  coal 
beds  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Madrid,  which  at  the 
last  census  had  422  people.  At  present  Cerrillos  has  almost  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  town  for  which  the  future  holds  great  promise. 
A  large  electric  power  plant  has  been  erected  at  Madrid,  which  not 
only  supplies  Bland  and  Albemarle  with  power  and  light,  but  also 
Cerrillos.     Excellent  building  stone  is  quarried  near  Cerrillos. 

In  that  same  part  of  southern  Santa  Fe  County  is  San  Pedro,  and 
contiguous  thereto  are  the  mines  of  the  Santa  Fe  Gold  and  Copper 
Company  and  at  which  fine  new  smelter  was  completed  only  a  snort 
time  ago.  Near  San  Pedro,  almost  a  suburb,  is  Golden,  a  prosperous 
Mining  camp  of  323  inhabitants.  Dolores  is  also  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  on  the  Ortiz  mine  grant.  It  is  credited  with  136  people, 
^listeo  is  an  old  settlement  in  the  center  of  a  sheep  and  cattle  district. 
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Several  nice  ranches  exist  in  its  vicinit3\  The  precinct  is  credited  with 
736  i^eople.  Glorieta  is  a  mountain  and  railroad  town  with  250  inhab- 
itants. It  is  also  the  center  of  an  extensive  lumbering  industry.  It 
is  the  starting  point  of  most  of  the  travel  and  traffic  for  the  Pecos  River 
and  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve,  and  near  it  are  large  iron  deposits  and 
the  interesting  ruins  of  the  abandoned  Pecos  pueblo. 

Northern  Santa  Fe  County  has  a  number  of  prosperous  agricultural 
communities,  including  the  business  center  of  Espanola,  the  latter 
being  an  important  railroad  shipping  point  for  the  wool  and  other 
products  of  northern  Santa  Fe  and  Rio  Arriba  counties.  It  has  bbO 
inhabitants  and  boasts  of  several  fine  business  buildings.  The  agri- 
cultural communities  of  that  part  of  the  county  are  Pojoaque,  with 
798  inhabitants;  Santa  Cruz  which,  has  674  inhabitants;  Tesuque,  34S 
people,  the  latter  being  across  the  divide  9  miles  from  Santa  Fe; 
Agua  Fria,  with  484  people,  a  suburb  of  Santa  Fe;  Cienega,  400  peo- 
ple, also  tributary  to  Santa  Fe;  San  Ildefonso,  390  people,  near  which 
the  Government  has  just  completed  an  extensive  ditch  system  for  the 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  Indians.  Chimayo,  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  is  credited  with  319  people,  and  Canoncito  or 
Lamy,  17  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe,  with  823  people.  The  latter 
is  a  railroad  junction  point  and  near  by  is  the  great  Onderdonk  live 
stock  ranch.  A  quarry  of  building  and  lime  stone  is  situated  near 
Lamy.  While  these  latter  are  not  incorporated  towns,  yet  they  all 
have  public  schools  and  are  the  center  of  fertile  agricultural  or  mining 
districts,  or  are  railroad  towns  which  some  day  with  more  improved 
irrigation  systems  and  more  capital  invested  in  mining  and  commerce 
will  become  flourishing  to    ns. 

There  are  five  Indian  pueblos  in  the  county,  all  very  interesting  for 
their  primitive  and  quaint  chamcteristics.  'the  largest  is  Santa  Clara, 
with  223  people;  San  Ildefonso,  137  inhabitants;  Nam  be,  81;  Tesuque, 
80,  and  Pojoaque  12. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  Santa  Fe  County  has  been  or  what  it  is  as 
what  it  promises  to  be  in  the  future  that  marks  it  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sections  in  the  Southwest.  Its  superb  climate  in  itself 
means  eventually  the  establishment  of  many  sanitaria  for  health  seekers, 
the  founding  of  summer  resorts,  and  the  building  of  hotels  and  homes 
for  people  who  seek  an  ideal  summer  and  winter  resort.  Its  large 
area  of  grazing  lands  must  sooner  or  latter  bring  cattle,  to  cover  its 
thousand  hills  and  sheep  b\'  the  hundred  thousand  to  browse  upon  its 
mesas;  its  perennial  water  supply,  which  is  increased  enormously  at 
a  certain  season  of  the  year,  must  lead  to  the  building  of  irrigation 
systems  that  will  make  the  county  rich  in  farms  and  orcharos:  its 
undeveloped  mineral  wealth  must  in  time  make  it  one  of  the  richest 
mining  districts  in  the  West,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  miners: 
and,  last  but  not  least,  its  industrial  possibilities  are  such  that  even  a 
Pittsburg  might  envy.  Its  large  beds  of  fuel  that  can  be  mined 
cheaply;  its  possibilities  for  the  development  of  water  power;  its  com- 
paratively dense  population  which  would  furnish  labor;  its  climate  so 
conducive  to  continued  activity;  its  nearness  to  the  Oriental,  Mexican, 
and  South  American  markets  ;'^  it-s  great  supplies  of  raw  material,  such 
as  wool,  hides,  lumber,  mica,  ores;  its  transportation  facilities,  which 
will  be  added  to  from  year  to  year,  mari  Santa  Fe  County  for  a  manu- 
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f  acturing  center  that  must  bring  the  population  of  the  county  up  to 
ten  and  twenty  fold  its  present  number.  Woolen  factories,  beet-sugar 
factories,  canneries,  brickyards,  tanneries,  smelters,  furnaces,  steel 
mills,  potteries,  glove,  shoe,  and  furniture  factories  are  a  few  of 
the  manufacturing  possibilities  of  this  section  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature  and  evidentlj^  designed  by  Providence  to  be  a  center  of  great 
industrial  activity.  The  future  can  not  be  painted  in  too  glowing 
colors,  for  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Ohio 
are  before  the  world — Commonwealths  much  less  favorably  situated, 
with  fewer  natural  resources,  which  have  become  industrial  empires 
in  less  than  fifty  years.  New  Mexico,  and  Santa  Fe  County  CvSpecially, 
have  within  them  the  great  natural  capital  which  is  bound  to  maj^e 
them  prominent  in  the  industrial  world,  and  the  wise  man  who  invests 
his  capital  in  such  entei^prises  at  present,  before  the  grind  of  competi- 
tion is  felt,  will  reap  a  rich  harvest.  There  is  the  making  of  many 
millionaires  in  the  latent  industrial  possibilities  of  Santa  Fe  County.  " 

SOCORRO  GOUNTT. 

Socorro,  the  largest  of  New  Mexico  counties,  with  its  grand  moun- 
tain masses,  its  gi'ass-covered  plains  and  table-lands,  its  resources,  its 
river  courses,  its  climate,  its  scenery,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  history,  is 
tvpical  of  the  great  Spanish-American  Southwest,  more  so,  perhaps, 
tfcan  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico.  Here  the  Titanic  forces  of 
nature  seemingly  have  had  their  playground,  for  thejr  reared  mountain 
mass  upon  mountain  mass,  not  running  in  parallel  ridges,  but  consist- 
ing of  apparently  independent  groups  and  knots  thrown  up  in  a  hap- 
hazard fashion  until  one-third  of  the  county  is  mountain  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  spot  within  its  boundaries  from  which  mountains  can  not 
be  seen  on  every  side.  Here  canyons,  parts  of  which  the  sun  seldom 
touches,  carry  the  waters  from  the  hills;  arroyas  or  dry  water  coui'ses, 
which  become  raging  torrents  after  a  rain,  have  made  deep  incisions 
into  the  loose  soil;  volcanoes  in  past  ages  have  thrown  up  enormous 
masses  of  lava,  covering  many  hundred  square  miles  of  land,  forming 
caves  and  frozen  billows  upon  which  vegetation  finds  but  a  sparse  sub- 
sistence; there  are  salt  lakes,  reputed  to  be  bottomless;  vast  stretches 
of  grass-covered  plains  and  laughing,  fertile  valleys;  mountain  tor- 
rents and  perennial  rivers;  forests  that  (^over  large  areas  and  again 
desolate  alkali  flats  and  barren  plains.  A  wonderful  county,  indeed, 
rich  in  everything  that  mountain,  mesa,  and  valley  can  produce;  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals;  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses 
and  other  live  stock;  orchards,  farms,  towns,  a  peerless  climate,  mineral 
springs  and  scenery  which  can  not  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  and  for 
variety;  a  county  developed  only  in  a  few  spots  and  oflFering  untold 
opportunities  to  those  with  capital  to  invest  or  with  energy  and  intel- 
ligent efforts  to  apply. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Socorro  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Valencia  County;  on  the 
east  by  Lincoln  and  Otero  counties;  on  the  south  by  Otero,  Donna  Ana, 
Sierra,  and  Grant  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Arizona.  Its  area  is 
15,386  square  miles,  being  fifteen  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island;  over  seven  times  as  large  as  Delaware;  over  three  times  as 
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large  as  Connecticut;  over  twice  as  large  as  Hawaii  or  New  Jersey, 
and  considerably  larger  than  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
or  Maryland.  The  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  could  all  be  placed  in  the  county  without  taking  up  all  of  its  area. 
This  great  domain  is  but  sparsely-  inhabited.  The  average  population 
per  square  mile  is  but  0.8,  and  taking  away  the  eight  principal  settle- 
ments the  average  population  is  but  0.4  per  square  mile.  Settlements 
are  far  apart,  and  in  several  sections  post-offices  are  40  to  45  miles  from 
each  other.  In  the  area  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  almost  3,000  square 
miles,  there  are  but  two  post-offices,  one  at  the  mining  camp  of  Estey 
City  and  the  other  at  a  little  settlement  called  Clyde.  Thus  far  many 
of  the  vast  plains  have  no  permanent  habitations,  only  great  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  traversing  them  from  time  to  time  or  grazing 
peacefully  upon  them  the  year  around,  while  the  lonel}^  mountains  are 
uninhabited  except  where  mining  camps  have  sprung  up  or  where  a 
prospector  may  have  reared  his  tent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Socorro 
County  offers  such  great  opportunities  to  the  newcomer  with  capital, 
for  the  count}'  is  undoubtedly  enormously  rich  in  resources  and  can 
sustain  man}'  times  its  present  population.  According  to  the  census 
of  1900,  there  are  12,195  people  in  the  county.  The  population  of  the 
towns  and  precincts  is  as  follows:  Socorro,  1,512;  San  Marcial,  1,018; 
San  Antonio,  042;  Kelly,  610;  MogoUon,  599;  Santa  Rita,  536;  San 
Juan,  478;  San  Acacio.  460;  Middleton,  452;  Lemitar,  428;  Polv-adero, 
417;  Mangus,  400;  La  Joya,  342;  Sabinal,  317;  Magdalena,  300:  Val- 
verde,  300;  Luis  Lopez,  299;  Escondida,  297;  Paraje,  282;  Luna  Valley, 
278;  San  Pedro,  276;  La  Mesa,  267;  Ranchos  de  la  Jova,  211;  Gila, 
199;  Canta  Recio,  193;  Tularosa,  165;  Las  Nutrias,  159;  kosedale,  146: 
Contadero,  142;  Alma,  128;  Bosquecito,  128;  Frisco,  98;  Cherry  ville, 
67;  San  Fmncisco,  48. 

Of  the  total  area  8,374,744  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry  under  the 
Federal  land  laws,  6,299,614  acres  of  that  area  being  surveyed  and 
2,146,130  acres  unsurveyed.  Only  1,033,248  acres  have  been  appro- 
priated thus  far  and  the  greater  area  of  that  is  within  private  land 
grants,  of  which  Socorro  County  has  quite  a  number.  A  part  of  the 
Gila  River  forest  reserve  is  situated  in  Socorro  County  and  278,008 
acres  are  reserved  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  county  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  ^2,062,250,  or  over  $175  per 
capita,  being  about  the  average  per  capita  assessment  for  New  Mexico. 
There  are  127  miles  of  standard-gau^je  railroad  in  the  county  and  199 
miles  of  telegraph.  These  figures  indicate  the  amount  of  development, 
or  rather  the  great  room  for  development,  within  the  rich  domain. 


Outside  of  the  indej)endent  river  courses  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand,  such  as  the  Mangus,  Largo,  Datil,  Aito,  and  Chupedero,  the 
countv  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  the  Giia  and 
its  tributaries,  the  San  Fmncisco  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tularosa, 
Diamond,  and  Middle  Fork,  which  latter,  in  their  course  through 
Socorro  County,  are  mountain  streams.  The  Rio  Grande  flows  largely 
over  a  bed  of  quicksand.  The  river  l)ed  at  times  shifts  its  course,  set- 
tlements having,  even  in  recent  times,  changed  their  situation  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  or,  like  in  tne  case  of  Rincon,  are  now 
quite  a  distance  from  the  river,  although  originally  built  on  its  banks. 
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The  Rio  Grande's  principal  tributaries  in  Socorro  County  are  the  Puerco 
and  the  Salado. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 

Socorro  County  can  not  be  called  an  agricultural  county,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  its  area  being  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  along  other  river  courses  and  in  a  few  isolated  val- 
leys, fanns  and  orchards  give  indications  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
agricultural  line.  Around  Socorro,  San  Marcial,  San  Antonio,  and 
other  settlements  there  are  beautiful  orchards  in  which  the  fruits  of 
the  Temperate  Zone  reach  a  perfection  not  attained  anvwhere  else  out-' 
side  of  New  Mexico.  The  wheat  raised  in  the  Rio  (jrande  Valley  in 
Socorro  County  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  vegetable  gardening  yields 
rich  returns.  Owing  to  the  small  area  under  cultivation  and  the  pros- 
jjerous  mining  camps  and  cattle  ranches  in  the  county  there  is  always 
a  good  market  for  orchard  and  garden  products. 

IRRIGATION. 

Socorro  County  has  no  extensive  irrigation  systems.  The  ditches 
and  laterals  which  served  their  purpose  a  hundred  years  ago  are  still 
doing  service.  There  is  room  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  storage 
reservoirs  and  irri^tion  canals  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  water 
by  means  of  pumping.  In  the  American  Valley  a  large  storage  reser- 
voir is  to  be  built,  and  a  considerable  area  is  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  There  are  about  25,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
county,  but  there  is  water  supply,  if  carefully  husbanded  and  dis- 
tributed, to  irrigate  twenty  to  thirty  times  that  area. 

LIVE-STOCK    INTERESTS. 

It  is  in  the  live-stock  industry,  however,  that  Socorro  County  is  one 
of  the  leading  counties  of  New  Mexico.  Its  ranges  are  vast  in  extent 
and  upon  them  graze  150,000  head  of  cattle,  50,000  head  of  horses, 
15,000  goats,  and  some  250,000  head  of  sheep.  The  mild  winters  and 
the  abundance  of  grass  the  year  around  make  the  live-stock  industry 
very  profitable. 

TIMBER. 

The  timber  area  of  the  county  is  principally  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Gila  forest  reserve  includes  all  the  fine  timber  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  county,  in  addition  to  large  areas  of  agricultural  and  ^raz- 
mg  land.  But  even  outside  of  the  forest  reserve  there  are  virgin 
forests  of  pine  and  other  trees  in  the  Frisco,  Elk,  Black,  San  Mateo, 
Magdalena,  and  Gallina  ranges.  There  are  probably  1,000,000  acres 
in  the  county  covered  with  merchantable  timber.  But  little  has  been 
done  thus  far  to  exploit  these  timber  lands. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  continental  divide  runs  through  the  county.  The  mountains 
of  Socorro  County  are  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  which 
here  is  splintered  into  many  mountain  i-anges",  groups,  and  knots,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  The  Oscuras,  San  Andreas,  Tucson,  San  Mateo, 
San  Francisco,  Mogollon,  Little  Mogollon,  Tularosa,  Datil,  Ladron, 
Manzano,  Socorro,  Lemitar,  Magdalena,  and  Bear  mountains.     In 
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most  of  these  mountains  there  are  abundant  indications  of  mineral 
wealth,  which  has  been  developed  at  but  a  compamtively  few  spots. 

MINERAL  RE80UBCES. 

It  is  probably,  as  a  producer  of  mineral  wealth,  that  Socorro  County 
is  best  known.  The  names  of  the  principal  mining  districts  are 
SocoiTo,  Water  Canj^on,  Magdalena,  Cat  Mountain,  Uosedale,  Black 
Range,  Cooney,  Mogollon,  Kelly,  Oscura,  San  Andreas,  Pueblo,  Gal- 
lina,  Santa  Rita,  Hansonburg,  Abbey,  and  La  Joya.  The  principal 
mining  camps  are  Magdalena,  Kelly,  Rosedale,  MoffoUon,  Cooney, 
Graham,  ana  Estey  City.  There  are  nine  stamp  miUs,  two  concen- 
trators, and  three  reduction  works  in  the  county.  The  city  of  Socorro 
was  at  one  time  a  great  smelter  center  for  New  Mexico,  although  in 
late  years  its  smelter  has  been  idle  through  a  deal  with  the  lead  trust. 
The  vast  bodies  of  free  fluxing  silver-lead  ores  in  the  Kelly  and  Mogol- 
lon  districts  have  become  famous  in  New  Mexico's  mining  history. 
Large  dei)osits  of  gold  ore,  much  of  it  free,  in  Water  Canyon,  Rose- 
dale,  and  in  the  Black  Range,  as  well  as  rich  copper  discoveries  in  the 
Black  Range,  Oscura,  and  San  Andreas  mountains,  have  added  to  the 
fame  of  Socorro  County  as  a  mineral  producer.  Out  of  the  Mogollon 
district  $5,000,000  in  gold  have  been  taken,  and  one  or  two  of  the  best 
paying  mines  in  New  Mexico  are  in  that  district,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  IS  farther  away  from  railroad  facilities  than  any  other  mining  dis- 
trict in  New  Mexico,  and  tliat  it  became  famous  iirst  as  a  silver  pro- 
ducer. Sevrml  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  mines  at  Kellv,  SO 
miles  west  Socorro.  Magdalena  district,  too,  has  been  worked  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  has  produced  a  large  amount  of  ore. 
Yet,  the  mineral  wealth  of  Socorro  County  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
There  exist  splendid  chances  for  the  investment  of  vast  sums  of  capital 
and  good  rewards  for  the  intelligent  prospector  and  miner  in  eveiT 
mining  district  of  the  county. 

COAL. 

Coal  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  Socorro  County,  but  it  is  only  at 
Carthage,  near  San  Antonio,  that  coal  is  being  produced  atpresent. 
The  Carthage  mines  last  year  produced  13,000  tons  of  coal.  This  year 
an  additional  new  mine  that  was  opened  last  year  is  being  worked  to 
its  fullest  extent  and  about  150  men  are  now  given  employment.  In 
northwestern  and  southeastern  Socorro  County  there  are  coi5  beds  from 
6  to  12  feet  thick. 

Onyx,  alum,  salt,  kaolin,  besides  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  are 
among  the  mineral  prodmrts  of  Socorro  Countj*^  and  will  some  day  l>e 
great  sources  of  wealth  for  those  who  will  exploit  them. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  doing  great  work  not  onl}'  for 
the  mineral  resources  of  Socorro  County  but  of  the  whole  Territory. 
It  offers  a  course  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mining  and  civil  engineer- 
ing equal  to  that  of  any  other  school  of  mines  in  the  country.  Short 
special  courses  are  also  offered  and  they  have  much  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  busy  young  man  or  to  the  prospector  and  practical  miner. 
The  board  of  regents  of  the  college  is  striving  to  make  the  school  the 
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best  mining  college  in  the  West  and  have  succeeded  so  far  that  no  bet- 
ter school  of  mines  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
main  building  is  very  substantially^  built  of  stone  and  is  modern  in  every 
respect.  One  wing  of  a  new  building  has  been  completed  to  be  used 
as  a  metallurgical  building.  The  collegfe  possesses  modern  machinery 
for  testing  ores  and  treatmgthem,  modern  apparatus  for  assaying,  ore 
furnaces  and  other  equipments  of  an  up-to-date  school  of  mines.  It  is 
well  endowed  with  public  lands,  the  revenue  from  which,  in  addition  to 
annual  appropriations  from  the  Territory,  are  used  for  the  maintenance 
and  permanent  improvements  of  the  college.  The  school  strives  to 
attract  especially  the  promising  young  men  of  the  Territory  in  order  to 
make  good  chemists,  assayers,  mine  superintendents  and  managers,  and 

Sologists  out  of  them,  for  there  is  no  more  promising  field  than  New 
exico  for  the  trained  expert  in  mining. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  cuts  throuffh  the  coun- 
try from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  nalves.  At 
Socorro  a  branch  line  28  miles  long  extends  to  Magdalena.  A  line 
from  Magdalena  to  the  Black  Range  is  projected  and  will  open  a  line 
mining  and  stock  country  to  settlement.  The  projected  Colorado  and 
Gulf  Railroad  from  Durango  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  or  Deming,  in  Luna 
County,  is  to  cut  through  the  western  part  of  Socorro  County.  The 
line  as  surveyed  is  described  as  follows  as  far  as  it  crosses  Socorro 
County: 

After  croesiDg  the  Sftpello  in  Grant  County,  begin  35  miles  of  hard  country,  requir- 
ing good  railroad  engineering,  the  Gila  River  being  crossed  several  times,  but  open- 
ing up  the  immensely  rich  MogoUon  mineral  district.  This  f|;rade  can  be  avoided 
by  keeping  well  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Black  Bange,  turning  the  (irila,  and  then 
resuming  ttie  surveyed  grade.  There  are  hills  and  canyons  with  plenty  of  timber, 
cattle,  and  also  farms  until  one  gets  to  the  V.  T.  ranch.  Then  follows  a  stretch  of 
27  miles  of  nice,  level  country,  well  timbered  and  watered  to  the  west  end  of  the 
vast  St.  Augustine  plains.  Up  these  plains  it  is  20  miles  to  Patterson's  ranch,  a  per- 
fectly level  country.  From  Patterson  it  is  40  miles  to  the  Rio  Camao,  crossing  a 
divine  of  2.7  per  cent  grade,  passinjaj  again  through  well  timbered  and  watered  coun- 
try w^ith  laiige  herds  ot  cattle  and  sheep.  After  leaving  Patterson^s  ranch  al)out  8 
miles,  the  head  of  the  Tularosa  River  is  struck,  the  valley  extending  west  20  miles, 
with  extensive  farms  and  ranches.  From  the  Rio  Camao  it  is  35  miles  to  the  Salt 
Lake,  which  covers  about  a  section  of  land.  There  is  a  large  outflow  of  water,  clear 
as  crystal,  from  a  crater-like  formation.    The  water  settles  the  palt  from  an  appar- 


line  then  crosses  into  Valencia  County  and  on  to  Gallup,  in  McKinley  County, 


The  buildinff  of  the  Black  Range  and  of  the  Colorado  and  Gulf  rail- 
roads would  oouble  the  population  of  Socorro  County  in  five  years 
and  would  vastly  increase  its  output  of  minerals,  timber,  live  stock, 
and  other  products,  as  well  as  add  materially  to  the  value  of  its  land 
and  mining  properties. 

CLIMATE  AND  SCENIC  ATTRACTIONS. 

Like  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  Socorro  County  has  a  peerless  climate 
that  is  of  special  benefit  to  persons  suffering  from  tnroat  and  lung 
trouble.  Its  summers  are  never  oppressive  and  its  winters  are  milder 
than  those  of  the  counties  to  the  north,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred 
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for  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  complaints.  The  scenery  of  the  coun- 
try is  beautiful  and  offers  many  attractions  to  the  tourist  who  believes 
in  traveling  off  the  beaten  tourist  routes.  Ancient  ruins,  cliff  dwell- 
ings, canyons,  rock  formations,  forests,  life  among  the  cowboys  and 
in  typical  Western  mining  camps  are  all  had  in  Socorro  County.  The 
wat«r  found  in  the  count}"  is  good,  freer  from  alkali  than  in  most 
other  New  Mexican  counties.  Some  of  the  springs  have  health-giving 
properties,  especially  the  warm  springs  at  Cherryville,  at  the  head  of 
the  falls  of  the  Alamosa.  Thev  are  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black 
Range  at  an  altitude  of  (>,5rlr0  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is 
13rH,  as  is  that  of  a  group  of  springs  west  of  the  Gila  River,  at  an 
altitude  of  5,545  feet.  These  springs  are  highly  mineralized  and  are 
specifics  for  various  chronic  ailments. 

INDUSTRIAL    EMTABLISHMEXTS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  Socorro  County  has  25  industrial 
establishments,  with  capital  amounting  to  $193,730.  Emplo3^ment  is 
given  to  268  men,  earning  in  wa^jfes  annually  $124,835  and  producing 
products  worth  $517,594.  W;ith  its  big  coal  deposits  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  raw  material,  Socorro  County  should  be  a  good  tield  for 
industrial  investment. 

TOWNS   AND   CITIES. 

Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  also  the  largest  town  in  the  county. 
The  census  gives  it  1,512  inhabitants,  but  in  years  gone  by,  when  the 
large  smelter  was  in  operation,  it  had  three  times  to  four  times  that 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  indications  are  that  the  day  is  approach- 
ing when  it  will  again  be  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Territory. 
The  country-  round  about  is  rich  in  mineral  and  other  resources.  The 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  flows  by  near  the  city,  is  ample  to 
irrigate  a  large  area,  the  waters  of  the  Puerco  and  the  Salado  aug- 
menting its  volume  considerably  20  to  30  miles  north  of  Socorro.  The 
Carthage  coal  fields  are  so  near  to  Socorro  that  they  mav  be  called 
tributary  to  the  city,  and  the  mining  camps  of  Kelly,  Magdalena,  and 
Water  Canyon,  and  after  the  construction  of  the  Black  Range  Railroad 
the  Black  Ilange  mining  districts,  are  also  tributary,  making  Socorro  a 
favorable  smelter  site.  Socorro  has  large  brickyards  and  three  flour 
mills.  The  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  table-land  at  the  foot  of 
the  Socorro  Mountain.  The  Rio  Grande  is  about  2  miles  from  the  city. 
The  city  owns  and  controls  its  own  waterworks,  the  supply  being 
derived  from  warm  springs  of  exceptionally  pure  water,  flowing  from 
the  base  of  Sojorro  Mountain.  Socorro  has  two  banking  institutions, 
two  weekly  newspipers,  two  substantial  school  buildings,  churches, 
and  good  business  nouses.  The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  located 
at  Socorro.  The  elevation  of  the  city  is  4,507  feet.  Good  sport  can 
be  had  in  the  country  round  about,  as  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds 
abound  with  wild  geese  and  ducks,  while  quail  and  grouse  are  plenti- 
ful, and  in  the  mounttiins  larger  game  is  found. 

Sff/i  Jfftrci^tl, — San  Marcial  is  a  prosperous  railroad  town  and  the 
second  largest  town  in  the  county.  There  is  an  old  town  and  a  new 
town,  the  latter  having  OOO  inhabitants  and  the  old  town  425  inhabit- 
ants.    San  Marcial  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  in  the  Rio  (irande 
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A^alley.  Its  avenues  are  lined  on  either  side  with  rows  of  large  cotton- 
-wood  trees.  A  beautiful  park,  in  which  a  fountain  and  a  band  stand 
are  located,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  town.  Railroad  repair  shops 
and  a  roundhouse  are  located  here  and  give  employment  to  quite  a 
number  of  men  at  good  wages.  The  town  is  the  headquarters  for  sup- 
plies of  a  large  area  of  country,  including  the  mining  camp  of  Rose- 
dale.  A  modern  flouring  mill  is  kept  in  operation  dav  and  night  by 
the  grain  raised  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  A  good  weekly  newspaper 
is  published  at  San  Marcial.  Beautiful  orchards  surround  the  city, 
which  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural,  horticultural,  live  stock,  and 
mining  region. 

Sa7t  Antojiio, — San  Antonio  is  the  third  town  in  population  in 
Socorro  County,  the  census  giving  it  642  inhabitants.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  farming  and  stock  countrj-.  It  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  and  is  quite  a  trading  center.  Eight  miles  east  of  the  town 
are  the  Carthage  coal  fields. 

Kelly  and  Magdnleiia, — Kell}'  is  the  largest  mining  camp  in  Socorro 
County  and  has  616  inhabitants.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  mining 
re^on  and  has  a  smelter.     Magdalena,  another  mining  and  smelting 

gomt,  is  4  miles  north  of  Kelly  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Magdalena 
ranch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  It  is  also  a  shipping  point  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  wool.  Its  population  is  300.  The  surrounding  country  is 
rich  in  coal,  gold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  timber,  building  stone,  salt, 
and  onyx. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Sierra  County  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  New  Mexico,  only  four  coun- 
ties having  a  less  area,  yet  it  covers  1,973,000  acres,  or  3,1^9  square 
miles,  three  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  more  than 
one  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Of  this, 
1,791,000  acres  are  subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws,  of 
which  274,379  acres  are  unsurveyed.  Only  107,115  acres  have  been 
appropriated,  and  74,875  acres  are  reserved.  The  county  is  in  the  Las 
Cruces  land  district,  with  land  office  at  Las  Cruces. 

The  population  of  the  count}^  was  3,158  in  the  census  year  1900,  the 
least  of  any  count}"  in  the  Territory.  The  population  was  larger  ton 
and  more  years  ago,  but  the  decline  in  silver  mining  gave  the  county 
a  setback,  from  which  it  is,  however,  recovering,  as  its  gold  and  other 
mines  are  being  developed,  its  stock  industry  is  growing,  and  the  value 
of  its  agricultuml  resources  is  being  recognized. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  m  1902  is  $1,476,827.80,  aq 
increase  of  $153,066.68  over  that  of  1901,  or  more  per  capita  than  that 
of  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico  excepting  one.  The  census  of  1900 
gives  the  value  of  farms  and  live  stock  in  the  county  as  $1,829,000, 
The  same  census  also  credits  the  county  with  five  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, with  $12,938  capital  invested  and  annual  prcxiuction  worth 
$14,766.  There  are  in  the  county  100,000  cattle,  75,000  sheep,  and 
3O,(XJ0  goats. 

The  population  in  1900  by  precincts  was:  Hillsboro,  657:  Monti- 
cello,  391;  Derrv,  350;  Kingston,  284;  Fairview,  232;  Las  Palomas, 
225:  Faulkner,  219;  Lake  Valley,  215;  Cuchillo,  200;  San  Jose,  172; 
Engle,  142;  Tierra  Blanca,  105;  Hermosa,  66. 
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IBRIOATION   AND   AGRICULTITBE. 

Sierra  Count}^  is  rough  and  broken,  and  the  water  supply  is  scant, 
the  precipitation  ranging  from  4:  to  6  inches  during  the  summer,  while 
the  total  per  annum  is  probabiv  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  inches. 

Irrigation  is  generally  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  few  smsM 
streams  flowing  eastward" toward  the  Rio  Grande.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, discharge  water  into  the  Rio  Grande  excepting  during  seasons 
of  excessive  snowfall  or  heavy  summer  rains. 

Although  the  water  supply  is  small,  it  is  constant,  and  probably  on 
this  account  a  higher  duty  of  water  is  reached  in  this  district  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  Territory. 

On  the  Rio  Alamosa  1,200  acres  are  irrigated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canada  de  Alamosa,  Monticello,  and  above. 

The  Cuchillo  Negro  serves  1,600  acres  at  and  above  Cuchillo.  There 
are  irrigated  from  springs  and  the  Rio  Palomas,  540  acres;  from 
springs  and  the  Rio  Ias  Animas,  500  acres;  from  springs  and  the  Rio 
Percha,  100  acres;  from  springs  and  the  Cienega  Apache,  120  acres; 
and  from  springs  and  the  Berenda  Creek,  160  acres.  This  acreage 
consumes  all  the  water  at  sevei-al  points,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flood  flow.  Altogether  there  are  not  5,000  acres  under  cultivation, 
but  with  the  available  water  supply  probably  50,000  acres  could  be 
cultivated  if  storage  resei-voirs  were  built.  Grain,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  dairy  products  are  in  good  demand  and  bring  high  prices.  Any- 
thing that  will  grow  in  southern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  will  grow  m 
Sierra  County.  Crops  are  certain,  for  by  irrigation  the  farmer  escapes 
the  vicissitudes  of  floods  and  droughts.  Fruit  does  exceedingly  well 
in  the  river  valleys,  and  there  are  a  number  of  fine,  bearing  orchards 
in  the  county. 

Natural  reservoir  sites  are  numerous.  At  comparatively  small 
expense  these  advantages  can  be  utilized  for  the  storage  of  flood 
waters.  Near  Eagle  artesian  water  has  been  struck,  and  there  are 
indications  that  artesian  wells  are  possibilities  of  the  near  future  in 
other  parts. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Sierra  Count}'  has  a  fine  range.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stock  counties 
in  the  Territory.  There  is  a  good  underground  water  supply  that  can 
be  developed  by  wells.  Sheep  men  and  goat  raisers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  on  account  of  the  mild  winters  and  the  good  i-ange  Sierra 
County  is  a  sheep  and  goat  raising  region  par  excellence.  The  county 
takes  the  lead  in  New  Mexico  in  the  goat  industry;  in  fact,  its  fame  in 
that  direction  is  becoming  national.  Some  of  the  highest  grade  prize 
Angora  does  and  bucks  are  to  be  found  on  its  famous  goat  ranches, 
ana  the  names  of  the  leading  goat  raisers  are  known  in  every  oniB  of 
the  imj)ortant  goat  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  goat  industry 
is  proving  very  profitable.  The  mountainous  character  of  this  county, 
its  mild  winters,  cool  summers,  and  good  range  adapt  it  especially  well 
to  the  raising  of  goats. 

There  are  great  possibilities  for  the  farmer  in  Angora  goats.  Ij 
used  alone  for  clearing  brush  they  are  a  good  investment.  Acres  of 
valueless  land  can  be  transformed  into  |>asture  by  a  herd  of  Angoras 
in  two  or  three  years.  The  fleece  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  them  and  enough  to  pay  for  keeping  them.     If  properly 
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managed  the  flock  will  doable  itself  yearly,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
sell  his  goats  and  come  out  with  his  land  cleared  and  money  in  his 
IK>eket.  A  browser,  instead  of  a  grazer,  the  Angora  prefers  weeds 
and  brush  to  grass,  and  will  kill  the  brush  every  time  by  eating  off  the 
leaves  and  bark.  Once  dead,  the  stems  soon  rot  away  and  fall,  remov- 
ing the  last  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  grass. 

Aside  from  its  value  in  clearing  land,  the  Angora  is  a  money  maker. 
It  produces  a  fine  quality  of  mohair,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plush 
ana  fine  dress  goods,  which  can  be  sold  readily,  at  a  price  ranging 
from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  pelts  undressed  bring  from  ^1.50 
to  $3.50  each,  according  to  the  length  and  fineness  of  the  hair.  Angora 
pelts  make  a  soft  and  beautiful  robe  that  can  be  dyed  any  color. 
Angom  meat  is  seen  occasionally  on  the  market  as  '*•  well-dressed 
mutton "  without  a  trace  of  that  "woolly  flavor  which  at  times  makes 
mutton  objectionable.  The  foliage  upon  which  the  goat  feeds  gives 
to  the  flesh  a  taste  which  most  resembles  the  venison  of  the  deer,  an 
animal  that  in  its  habit  is  very  much  like  the  Angora. 

The  capital  required  to  begin  raising  goats  is  small.  The  goats 
require  very  little  attention.  A  herd  of  50  high-grade  does,  a  good 
starter  for  an  inexperienced  man,  can  be  purchaised  at  a  price  anywhere 
from  $4.60  to  $6  a  head.  A  good  pure-bred  buck  costing  $50  should 
be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  and  by  breeding  up,  eliminating  and 
disposing  of  the  lower-grade  progeny,^  and  retaining  for  feeding  pur- 
poses those  which  approach  tne  standard  of  the  buck,  a  large  herd  of 
pure-bred  goats  will  be  evolved  in  a  few  years.  On  scrubby,  brush- 
mfested  land,  which  is  the  ideal  location  for  the  goats,  the  animals 
will  provide  for  themselves  during  the  summer;  and  corn  fodder, 
straw,  or  coarse  hay,  with  a  little  grain  in  March  and  April  to 
strengthen  them  fpr  the  kidding  season,  is  all  that  is  requirea  in  the 
winter.  Their  long  hair  protects  them  from  the  dry  cold,  and  the 
only  shelter  required  is  a  shed  open  at  the  south  and  rain-tight  to  pro- 
tect them  from  snow  or  wet,  which  freezes  on  their  heavy  coat  of  hair 
and  chills  them. 

Breeders  all  over  the  country  give  the  most  valuable  evidence  of  the 
genuine  and  lasting  service  rendered  by  the  Angoras.  From  these 
reliable  sources  of  information  come  the  encouraging  proofs  of  the 
grand  service  rendered  to  every  section  where  these  anmials  are  reared 
and  put  to  their  especially  legitimate  work.  The  following  are  some 
of  the[  facts:  Land  cleared  by  the  Angoras,  formerly  almost  worthless, 
now  generously  feeds  and'  fattens  one  steer  to*  every  acre.  The 
Angora  clears,  enriches,  and  cultivates  the  land  by  scattering  concen- 
trated manure  and  tramping  in  the  manure  witt  its  shai-p  hoofs  in 
almost  perpetual  motion,  leaving  the  soil  loose  and  rich,  inviting  the 
growth  of  nutritious  grasses.  While  the  tendency  of  sheep  is  to  bite 
the  grass  so  close  to  the  ground  that  the  roots  are  killed  during  long, 
dry  seasons,  the  Angora  leaves  the  grass  to  retain  the  moisture,  thus 
keeping  pastures  perpetually  fresh  and  growing,  while  injurious 
weeds,  briars,  and  brusn  are  prevented  from  taking  the  soil  food  from 
the  grasses,  because  of  the  Angora  having  destroyed  these  by  turning 
them  into  meat  and  in  the  mohair  on  its  body. 

Leaves,  buds,  bark,  and  briers  are  rich  in  food  elements,  which 
goats  only  can  turn  into  richer  land  and  larger  bank  accounts.  The 
Angora  kills  pernicious  brush  and  rends  root  and  branch.  Plants  can 
not  live  without  lungs  any  more  than  animals,  and  200  Angoras  will 
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clear  up  40  acres  of  the  worst  and  most  worthless  ground  within  a 
year. 

At  the  rate  at  which  the  Angora  goat  is  now  securing  a  foothold  in 
the  West  and  Southwest,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  goat 
industry  will  take  precedence  over  the  business  of  cattle  and  sheep 
culture*  Since  1849,  when  the  first  Angora  goats  were  brought  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Jamps  B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  who  received 
them  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  goat  raising  has  slowly 
but  surely  gained  a  standing  among  the  industries  of  the  West,  until 
now  there  are  many  more  than  a  million  goats  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  California,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oregon. 

Stockmen  are  awakening  to  the  great  possibilities  in  the  Angora. 
Almost  every  region  of  the  West  possesses  the  peculiar  requisites  for 
attaining  the  best  results  in  raising  Angora  goats,  and  experts  declare 
that  the  conditions  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Sierra  County  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  province  of  Angora,  Turkey. 

So  great  is  the  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  goat  industry  that  a 
Jarge  amount  of  capital  is  being  put  into  goats  by  sheep  growers. 
Sevei-al  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  establishment  of  immense 
herds  on  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  mohair  or  wool  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  sheep  wool,  and  the 
flesh  is  sweet,  clean,  and  healthful.  The  goats  can  browse  and  secure 
food  in  the  rocky  hills  where  sheep  will  not  venture,  and  they  are  more 
hardy  than  sheep  or  cattle,  being  oetter  able  to  stand  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

The  fiesh  of  the  young  Angora  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  lamb, 
and  is  in  demand  in  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Mrs.  Armour,  residing  near  Lake  Valley,  owns  large  herds  of  these 
animals  from  which  she  is  said  to  be  making  a  very  handsome  income. 
Some  years  ago  she  was  left  a  widow  in  humble  circumstances,  with  a 
large  family  dependent  on  her  for  support.  By  chance  there  drifted 
into  Lake  Valley  a  ranchman  with  a  herd  of  90  Angora  goats  for  sale. 
Mrs.  Armour  had  no  money  and  did  not  desire  to  borrow,  so  she  made 
a  proposition  to  take  a  small  flock  of  the  goats,  care  for  them  and 
breed  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  divide  profits  with  the  owner. 
The  proposition  was  accepted.  Sfie  took  the  goats  and  her  children 
and  went  up  a  mountain  where  scrub  oaks  grow  in  profusion.  She 
located  a  claim,  built  a  shack,  and  settled  down  to  work.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  her  success  was  such  that  she  had  money  enough  to  buy  a 
small  flock  of  her  ow^n  and  start  out  independently.  Since  that  time 
each  \^ear  she  has  added  to  her  property.  She  now  employs  twenty 
goat  herders.  Mrs.  Armour  has  made  Lerself  wealthy  and  sent  her 
eldest  son  to  college,  where  he  is  now  studying  law. 

E.  D.  Ludlow,  of  Lake  Valley,  inspector  for  the  American  Angoni 
Goat  Breeders'  Association,  writes  that  there  are  at  present  30,000 
high-grade  and  recorded  goats  in  the  county,  including  some  of  the 
finest  stock  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  ^  The  county  claims  Pasha 
Columbia,  the  sweepstake  buck  at  Kansas  City  in  1901,  and  for  which 
Mrs.  Armour,  of  Kingston,  paid  $1,050  at  auction.  The  past  year  Mr« 
Taylor,  of  Lake  Valley,  sold  a  buck  of  his  own  raisitig  for  $700,  it  being 
the  sweepstake  buck  for  1900  at  Kansas  City.  There  was  also  at  the 
Kansas  City  show  a  buck  from  this  county  which  took  the  second  prize 
in  1901.  ilesidents  of  this  county  at  that  show  purchased  two  bucks- 
Julius  No.  14990,  and  Chabbie,  of  Maverick,  No.  15812~being  first 
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and  third  prize  winners,  respectively.  These  facts  go  to  show  that  the 
county  has  some  good  stock  in  this  branch  of  animal  industry.  There 
is  room  here  for  ten  times  the  number  of  goats  at  present  on  the  i-anges. 
The  county  has  the  best  feed  for  goats  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  high,  dry  climate  so  desirable  for  the  raising  of  mohair.  There 
is  an  overabundance  of  live  oak,  mountain  mahogany,  manzanilla,  juni- 
per, cedar,  and  other  live  foliage,  which  gives  the  finest  kind  of  browsing 
both  winter  and  summer.  The  limited  amount  of  water,  so  desirable 
for  goaty,  is  also  a  factor,  for  it  brings  them  back  to  the  home  ranch 
every  evening.  Then  there  is  the  free  range,  no  rent  to  pay  for  land, 
no  fences  to  build,  no  other  expenses  of  the  nature  that  must  be  incurred 
in  other  sections. 


Sierra  County  is  a  vast  treasure-house  of  the  precious  metals.  Par- 
allel with  the  Rio  Grande  are  three  important  mountain  ranges.  They 
are  the  Black  liange,  the  Cuchillo  Negro  Range,  and  Caballo  Range. 
The  first  is  a  part  of  the  Continental  Divide,  which  is  known  farther 
south  as  the  Mimbres  Mountains,  and  lies  near  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county.  The  second  is  a  continuation  of  the  San  Mateo  Moun- 
tains of  southern  Socorro  County.  The  Black  Range  and  Cuchillo 
ISiegro  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel,  their  summits  being  about  15 
miles  apart.  The  section  of  country  through  which  these  mountains 
pass,  from  Ojo  Caliente  in  Socorro  County  to  the  Rio  Seco  below 
riermosa  in  Sierra  County,  is  known  as  *'The  Black  Range  Countrv." 
Minor  ranges  are  thrown  up  between  the  above  systems  and  the  bio 
Grande,  but  have  no  extensive  continuity,  yet  have  their  place  in  the 
geographical  and  industrial  divisions  of  the  count\\ 

THE   BLACK   RANGE. 

The  Black  Range  is  an  unbroken  chain  over  120  miles  in  length. 
The  prominent  peaks  of  this  range  attain  an  altitude  of  from  8,000  to 
10,000  feet.  Its  slopes  and  valleys  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  pine  and  other  valuable  timber,  the  dark  foliage  of  which  has  given 
rise  to  its  distinctive  name.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  find  sustenance  the  year  round  in  its  nutritious  grasses 
and  nerbs,  and  in  its  remote  recesses  bear,  deer,  and  small  game 
abound. 

Primitive  rocks  of  the  granitic  series  compose  the  central  and  higher 
portions  of  the  range.  Lapping  on  this  formation  along  its  base  and 
sides  are  strata  of  quartzite,  limestone,  and  shale,  faulted,  pierced,  and 
distributed  by  eruptions  of  porphyry,  which  have  occurred  at  different 
periods  and  along  two  distinct  lines  parallel  to  the  range;  the  first  at 
the  base,  and  cutting  through  the  foothills;  the  second,  8  or  12  miles 
distant,  displays  a  series  of  nearly  circular  groups  of  loft}'^  hills. 

The  mines  occur  along  the  eruptive  lines;  on  the  first  in  the  form 
of  contact  veins,  between  shale  and  lime,  and  on  the  second  in  the 
form  of  fissure  veins  in  the  hill  groups  and  blanket  veins  in  the  lower 
country.  At  Chloride  and  Grafton,  and  some  other  points,  fissure 
veins  appear  also  in  the  primitive  rock  series,  extending  sometimes 
into  the  adjoining  limestone. 

The  Black  Range  districts  are  on  the  main  mineral  belt  that  follows 
the  east  slopes  of  the  Continental  Divide,  commencing  on  the  south  at 
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Cooks  Peak,  passing  through  Lake  Valley,  Hillsboro,  Kingston,  Her- 
mosa,  Chloride,  andGrafton,  and  finally  sinkingwith  the  Black  Range 
on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Augustine  plain.  The  mineral  belt  of  the 
districts  is  from  4  to  8  miles  wide  and  20  miles  long.  The  Black 
Range  has  six  mining  districts,  viz,  the  Black  Range,  Apache,  Palomas, 
Limestone,  Cuchillo  Negro,  and  Iron  Reef. 

The  formation  of  the  districts  is  porphyritic,  principally  andesit€, 
with  occasional  belts  of  trachyte  and  limestone,  with  the  exception 
that  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Chloride  show  large  deposits  of  lime- 
stone, while  the  upper  portion  of  Chloride  Creek  is  a  porphyritic 
formation,  principally  andesite,  with  some  diorite,  phomolite,  and 
trach vte.  Some  portions  skirting  the  summit  of  the  range  (Continental 
Divide)  are  capped  with  rhyolite.  No  mineral  veins  of  value  have  as 
yet  been  discovered  breaking  through  the  rhyolite  capping. 

The  veins  are  contact  and  clean-cut  fissures.  The  mother  lode  can 
be  traced  for  20  miles.  Many  of  the  prominent  properties  are  on  that 
vein.  Several  lodes  run  parallel  with  the  mother  lode.  Many  of  them 
can  be  traced  for  2  or  3  miles  without  a  break.  The  strike  is  north 
and  south,  dip  to  the  east  at  65*^  to  70^.  The  gangue  in  the  veins 
of  the  entire  aistrict  is  silica.  The  values  of  the  northern  portions  are 
in  gold  and  silver,  with  gold  predominating.  The  southern  portion 
shows  more  or  less  copper  in  addition  to  silver  and  gold  values. 

The  Black  Range  districts  were  discovered  in  1880,  when  a  great 
many  locations  were  made  and  much  development  done.  The  great 
distance  from  the  railroad,  the  frequent  raids  by  the  Apaches,  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  supplies  at  that  time  made  mining  an  expensive 
Dusiness.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  mining  section  with  the  limited  develop- 
ment showing  as  many  shipping  propositions.  Prospects,  with  shafts 
from  30  to  100  feet  deep,  show  smelter  returns  from  J3,000  to  18,000. 

LAKE  VALLEY. 

The  ores  of  the  Black  Range  are  inclosed  and  almost  surrounded  by  a 
lateral  strata  of  quartzite  resting  upon  dolomite.  The  southern  end 
of  the  range  is  the  location  of  the  famous  Bridal  Chamber,  where 
$3,000,000  worth  of  almost  pure  silver  was  extracted  in  six  months. 
This  mine  is  located  near  the  town  of  Lake  Valley.  On  the  east  side 
of  Lake  Valley,  where  are  the  Stone  Cabin,  Standish,  and  Black 
Prince  claims,  the  great  iron-flint  blanket  comes  to  the  surface, 
denuded  of  its  lime  covering.  In  such  places  as  the  flint  has  been 
penetrated  by  shafts  it  is  found  to  be  of  great  thickness,  and  the  bot- 
tom has  not  yet  been  reached  at  50  feet  and  more.  To  the  west  of  the 
camp  and  of  all  the  developed  mines  about  half  a  mile  is  a  mountain 
of  porphyry,  and  along  its  base  the  same  ore  is  found  in  huee  bowlders, 
but  not  in  clefinite  place.  Several  carloads  of  this  bowlder  ore  have 
been  shipped,  and  nave  brought  from  $40  to  $60  per  ton. 

The  rich  ores  of  Lake  Valley  are  of  the  solid  horn  silver,  sulphide 
of  silver,  and  flint  carrying  horn  silver.  Other  ores  are  quartz 
impregnated  with  silver,  and  lead,  both  as  ^lena  and  carbonate. 
Iron  manganese  ore,  woith  from  $2  to  $20,  and  too  silicious  for  flux- 
ing purposes  at  the  smelters,  is  piled  up  in  the  dumps  all  around  and 
alx>ut  the  mines.  Where  the  value  of  tnis  material  is  higher,  and  the 
silica  is  not  too  predominant,  it  can  be  shipped  at  a  small  profit.  It  '^^ 
a  fact  that  the  dumps  of  the  I^ake  Valley  mines  are  composed  entirely 
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of  ore.  Nothing  else  comes  out  of  the  mines,  as  the  great  flint  blanket 
itself  is  really  a  low-grade  ore. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  can  devise  a  cheap  process  for  utiliz- 
ing this  ore.  The  quantity  is  inexhaustible,  and  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  tons  already  mined  and  surfaced. 

A  prominent  feature  at  Lake  Valley  is  the  great  quartzite  dike, 
^ivhich,  starting  south  of  here,  extends  north  to  nillsboro,  and,  skirt- 
ing around  that  camp,  is  still  traceable  many  miles  farther. 

Korth  Percha  and  Tierra  Blanca,  two  other  great  silver  camps,  are 
located  on  this  Lake  Valley  belt,  some  18  miles  distant.  Gold  ores 
have  abo  been  found  in  quantities  in  both  camps. 

THB   HILL8BORO   DISTRICT. 

The  next  camp  toward  the  north  from  Lake  Valley  is  Hillsboro.  It 
is  located  upon  the  eastern  contact  of  the  mineral  belt  of  the  range. 
The  formation  where  the  rich  gold  ore  is  found  is  poi*phyry.  The 
veins  are  true  fissures.  The  Bonanza  mine  alone  paid  dividends 
amounting  to  about  $250,000.  Hillsboro  also  has  extensive  and  very 
rich  gold  placers.  It  is  the  oldest  camp  in  Sierra  County,  and  has  pro- 
duced altogether  about  $9,000,000  in  gold. 

The  Hillsboro  district  may  be  compared  to  an  immense  wagon  wheel, 
all  the  veins  converging  to  one  common  center  (the  hub).  That  center 
is  a  basin  about  one-half  mile  south  of  W.  H.  Andrews's  mill.  The 
Andrews  Company  owns  seven  claims  south  of  the  mill,  all  being  opened 
up  and  blocked  out.  Besides  keeping  the  100-ton  concentrator  going 
day  and  night,  the  company  has  a  splendid  mill,  using  four  Frue  van- 
ners  and  four  Wilfley  tables.  It  employs  about  100  men  at  its  mines. 
This  company  has  done  much  to  encoumge  mining  in  the  whole  district 
and  to  give  it  new  blood.  South  of  the  mill  about  one-half  mile  the 
Copper  King  Company  owns  claims  that  a  number  of  these  veins  must 
enter.  The  center  is  a  basin  of  good  size,  where  all  the  veins  converge. 
Over  twenty -five  distinct  veins  are  opened  up,  all  going  to  the  one 
basin.  The  number  of  claims  on  each  vein  is  about  six,  making  in  all 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  claims  in  this  one  district.  These  veins 
are  no  strings,  but  big,  strong,  and  healthy,  from  3  to  5  feet  wide,  with 
pav  streaks  of  6  inches  to  3  feet  wide. 

The  leading  mines,  located  on  spokes  of  the  big  wheel,  average 
six  claims  to  the  spoke.  Among  tnem  are  the  Montreal,  Enterprise, 
Golden  Era,  Garfield,  Eldorado,  Richmond,  Bonanza,  Snake,  Bobtail, 
Opportunity,  McKinlev,  Wicks  group,  Bull  of  the  Woods,  Black- 
smith, The  Trippe,  Andrews,  El  Oro,  and  Mrs.  B. 

The  Bonanza  has  produced  over  $1,000,000,  the  Opportunity  over 
$500,000,  the  Snake  and  the  Bobtail,  on  the  same  vein,  considerably 
over  $100,000.  The  Wicks  has  produced  much  ore,  and  has  blocked 
out  over  5,000  tons.  The  Richmond  has  produced  over  $250,000,  and 
the  leasers  at  the  350-foot  level  are  in  $160  ore.  The  Garfield  is  a 
steady  shipper  to  the  El  Paso  smelter. 

KINGSTON   AND   H£RMOSA« 

The  great  silver  camp  of  Kingston,  noiiih  of  Hillsboro,  has  produced 
$7,000,000  in  silver. 
The  Black  Range  mineral  belt  again  shows  richly  at  Ilermosa,  27 
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miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  in  a  great  body  of  limestone  of  dolomite 
character.  The  silver  camp  of  flermosa  has  shipped  about  $2,000,(KH) 
in  silver  and  as  yet  has  hardly  reached  its  prime. 

CHLORIDE. 

From  Hermosa  camp  the  mineral  belt  can  be  traced  into  the  Apache 
raining  district,  of  which  the  town  of  Chloride  is  the  business  center. 
Here  great  veins  of  mineralized  quartz  crop  above  the  inclosing  count  it 
formations.  Along  the  eastern  contact  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
has  been  done,  commencing  at  Bvers  Run.     Here  the  vein  in  one 

{)lace  at  the  Cliff  mine  shows  a  width  of  more  than  5  feet.  Thence 
ooking  along  the  vein  are  evidences  of  work  done  in  piles  of  ore  h'inir 
at  the  mouths  of  tunnels  and  shafts.  These  ores  are  rich  in  silver,  and 
carrying  gold  enough  to  make  their  reduction  profitable — that  is,  from 
$8  to  $10  gold  per  ton.  The  veins  in  this  vicinity  lie  mostly  between 
lime  and  poi-phyry,  and  are  from  10  to  30  feet  wide.  The  filling  is 
generally  of  a  hard,  grajnsh  quartz,  heavily  impregnated  with  mineral. 
This  mineral  belt  can  be  traced  from  the  large  bodies  of  lead  at  CooLs 
Peak  to  the  large  deposits  of  lead  at  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  120  miles. 
While  this  particular  section  shows  a  great  deal  of  high-gi-ade  ore. 
the  great  bulk  of  it  will  not  stand  shipment,  and  its  future  prosperity 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  treating  the  enormous  bodies  oi  mediuni- 

frade  ore  on  the  ground.  The  Midnight,  St.  Cloud,  United  States 
reasurv,  Readjuster,  Nordhausen,  Great  Republic  groups,  and  iriany 
others  that  can  be  mentioned  can  be  secured  at  present  at  nominal 
prices.  The  United  States  Trejisury  shows  24  feet  of  milling  ore  (an 
ideal  cyanide  proposition)  on  the  100-foot  level;  value  of  ore  about 
$10  per  ton  in  silver  and  gold.  The  Readjuster  shows  a  60-foot  vein 
of  ore  on  the  200-foot  level,  averaging  30  to  40  ounces  silver  and  a 
small  amount  of  gold. 

The  Mines  Development  Association  is  now  systematically  develop- 
ing the  New  Era  group  on  the  head  of  the  Chloride  Creek,  from 
which  they  are  making  regular  shipments  (from  development  only). 
The  200-foot  level  is  TO  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Chloride  Creek, 
which  is  the  deepest  working.  A  steam  hoist  and  pump  are  now  being 
installed  and  the  working  shaft  continued  to  a  depth  of  500  feet. 

The  group  was  abandoned  and  remained  open  for  location  for  a  long 
time.  Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  relocated  by  the  Terry  brothel•^5 
under  the  name  of  the  '"New  Era."  Less  than  ^2,000  was  expended 
in  systematic  development  when  an  ore  body  of  considerable  extent 
was  reached,  and  double  that  sum  was  realized  from  the  first  two 
shipments. 

The  Silver  Monument,  adjoining  the  New  Ei-a,  within  sight  of  Vic- 
torious Outlook,  produced  over  $100,000  worth  of  ore  before  1893.  It 
has  lain  idle  since  then  until  a  short  time  ago,  but  is  now  being  worked 
and  high  grade  shipments  are  being  made.  The  main  shaft  is  down 
400  feet  and  the  ore  is  bornite,  rich  in  silver  and  carrying  ^old  and 
copper.  The  ore  as  shipped  from  this  portion  of  the  camp  is  sorted 
to  average  from  100  to  MO  ounces  of  silver  and  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
copper  per  ton. 

Tne  Colossal  comes  next  to  the  Silver  Monument  in  production,  with 
$H(),000  to  its  credit  as  a  shipper. 

A  group  of  claims  is  now  being  worked  on  Mineral  Creek  near  the 
town  of  Chloride,  and  a  small  stamp  mill  is  being  OMmted.^ 
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Ilistory  of  the  district. — In  1879  Harry  Pye,  a  mule  skinner,  work- 
ing" for  Uncle  Sam,  hauling  freight  to  a  military  post,  picked  up  rich 
float  in  the  canyon  where  Chloride  now  stands,  ^ye  knew  something 
a.bout  minerals,  and  at  his  destination  had  the  ore  assayed.  Finding  it 
eontained  chlorides  of  silver,  running  several  ounces  per  ton,  he  gave 
this  information  to  several  friends,  and  when  his  contract  with  the 
Oovernment  was  completed  he  made  up  a  small  party,  returned  to  the 
spot,  prospected  the  country,  found  the  mother  lode,  and  made  the  first 
location,  which  is  still  known  as  the  Pye  lode.  The  camp  was  started 
and  named  Chloride,  because  of  the  character  of  the  ore  found.  Pye 
and  several  of  the  first  settlers  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

PAIRVIEW. 

Fairview  started  in  1881  and  up  to  1883  had  a  population  of  about 
500.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  beautiful  surrounding  scenery,  being 
situated  in  a  small  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  picturesque 
mountains,  covered  with  abundance  of  timber. 

GRAFTON. 

Gi-af  ton,  10  miles  northwest  of  Fairview,  participated  in  the  prom- 
ising prosperity  of  the  early  eighties  and  boasted  of  a  population  of 
over  300.  It  now  has  15  houses.  At  this  camp  is  located  the  once 
famous  Ivanhoe  mine,  the  stock  of  which  was  floated  by  Col.  Robert 
IngersoU  and  his  associates  in  1882  and  1883.  Development  work 
consists  of  a  250-foot  tunnel  on  the  vein.  The  first-class  ore  of  this 
property  yields  17  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  The  Ivanhoe  vein  enters 
the  Emporia  claim,  upon  which  750  feet  of  work  has  been  done  in  ore. 
Shipment  returns  of  Emporia  ore  show  13  ounces  gold  per  ton. 

KINOSBUHT. 

The  next  place  along  this  vein  which  has  been  prospected  sufficiently 
to  warrant  an  estimate  of  value  is  at  Kinjjsbury,  3  miles  north  of  the 
Emporia  mine,  at  which  camp  is  located  the  Great  Republic  group  of 
mines.  Ore  worth  %1  per  pound  in  gold  has  been  mined  here  in 
places,  and  general  shipments  from  the  whole  group  have  paid 
nandsomely. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  mining  camps  of  Fairview,  Chloride,  and 
Grafton  were  all  prosperous  mining  camps,  with  300  or  more  popula- 
tion each,  with  good  hotels,  business  houses  carrying  large  stocks  of 
goods,  saloons,  dance  halls,  theaters,  and  connected  with,  the  outside 
world  by  three  daily  six-horse  stage  lines. 

ROBINSON, 

About  1882  considerable  excitement  was  created  by  the  proposed 
building  of  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  a  point  3  miles  northwest  of 
Fairview,  and  the  town  site  of  Robinson  was  laid  off,  named  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  officers  at  the  time.  The  railroad  branch  line 
did  not  materialize,  and  now  about  26  houses  and  30  people  constitute 
Fairview  and  40  houses  and  50  people  Chloride,  while  not  a  house  or 
foundation  is  left  to  mark  the  spot  of  Robinson  City,  which  is  now 
included  in  a  cattle  ranch. 
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THE  EASTERN  SLOPE. 


Tho  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Range  and  both  sides  of  the  Cuchillos 
are  seamed  with  veins  of  metal  bearing  rock,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  extent.  No  part  of  the  mining  section  of  the  United  States  has 
better  surface  indications  than  the  Black  Range  country.  What  is 
needed  is  judicious  development. 

There  is  here  a  ^reat  opening  for  the  live  prospector,  some  of  the 
best  locations  having  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  altitude 
is  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet.  Timber  for  mining  purposes  and  wood 
for  fuel  are  abundant — wood  can  be  contracted  for  years  to  come  for 
$1.50  per  cord.  Water  is  plentiful  in  all  the  gulches.  With  railroad 
communication  the  Black  Kange  will  be  heard  from. 


THE  CUCHILLO  RANGE, 


In  the  Cuchillos,  Edwards  Camp  sprung  up  and  operations  continued 
for  years.  Farther  south  the  Black  Knife,  German,  Rifle  Shot,  and  a 
number  of  other  good  locations  were  made  in  1882. 


EAST  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 


East  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Sierra,  Era  Cristobal,  and  Caballo 
ranges  rear  their  lofty  crests  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
contoin  valuable  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  These 
minei-al  riches  have  as  yet  only  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  outcrop- 
pings,  and  no  mining  to  any  extent  has  been  done  there.  Closely 
contiguous,  however,  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  these  sections  will  in 
the  future  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  county  and  to  the  private 
fortunes  of  many  an  enterprising  miner  and  investor. 

The  Caballo  Range  has  been  but  little  pro  spected  as  yet,  but  never- 
theless many  good  claims  have  already  been  located  there. 

There  are  fuel  and  water  in  abundance  throughout,  and  on  the  whole. 
Sierra  County  offers  a  rich  field  for  prospecting  parties. 

The  inducements  are  much  greater  to  the  mining  man  to  come  into 
the  Black  Range  and  parallel  ranges  with  their  rich  mineral  fields  ??o 
easily  and  comfortably  reached  the  year  round  than  are  offered  in  the 
Klondike  or  other  northern  mining  sections. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 

Abundant  coal  indications  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Engle  where  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  has  diamond  drills  at  work  testing  the  thickness  of  the 
veins. 

Extensive  beds  of  marble,  white,  black,  and  variegated,  have  been 
opened  near  the  Animas  River. 

Lead  carbonate  ore  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Black  Range. 
No  production  of  large  importance  has  yet  been  made,  but  the  future 
will  see  these  valuable  ore  veins  developed. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  passes  through  Sierra 
County  from  north  to  south.  Its  distributing  points  are  at  iM^ 
Valley  for  the  south  and  Engle  for  the  east,  from  which  two  stations 
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stage  and  freight  lines  penetrate  to  the  different  settlements  and  camps. 
From  Nutt  Station  a  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  runs  to  Lake 
Valley,  a  distance  of  13  miles.  The  roads  to  Hillsboro,  Kingston, 
Hermosa,  Fairview,  Chloride  and  other  points  are  good. 

An  important  railway  project  is  the  Black  Range  Railway,  which  has 
been  incorporated  and  is  to  be  built  from  Magdalena,  Socorro  County, 
to  Chloride  and  probably  from  Chloride  to  Engle,  there  to  join  the 
main  line. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Excellent  schools  are  maintained  in  the  seventeen  school  districts. 
Gi^ht  to  ten  months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
chfldren,  and  the  teachers  selected  are  of  the  very  best  character.  The 
school  fund  has  always  been  cherished,  and  commodious,  substantial, 
and  handsome  schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  are  being  built.  In 
all  departments  of  primary  education  the  school  system  of  Sierra 
County  will  bear  comparison  with  communities  otherwise  far  more 
advanced. 

CLIMATE, 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  land  of  sunshine  that  there  exists 
a  perpetual  summer.  There  is  just  enough  of  cold  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  to  mark  the  change  from  sunmier  to  winter, 
while  a  fall  of  snow  is  rare,  and  at  most  does  not  remain  upon  the 
ground  more  than  a  few  days.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  some  snow  is  preserved  during  the  colder  months,  and 
serves  to  maintain  the  summer  streams.  With  such  a  winter  tempera- 
ture it  might  be  expected  that  a  very  high  temperature  would  rule  in 
summer,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  From  90^  to  95°  in  the  shade  is  the 
greatest  heat  recorded.  The  altitude— 4.000  to  6,000  feet— of  the 
main  portions  of  the  region  will  account  for  these  moderate  extremes. 
In  such  a  climate  raining  operations  are  pursued  to  the  greatest  jpossi- 
ble  advantage,  and  agriculture,  aided  by  irriration,  has  no  drawbacks. 
The  devastations  of  snowslides  and  blizzards  are  unknown,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  pneumonia,  that  scourge  of  the  miners  in  the 
North.  It  is  an  ideal  section  for  healthseekers,  especially  those  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  complaints. 

SETTLBMENTS. 

Hillsboro  is  the  largest  settlement  in  the  county  and  is  the  county 
seat,  the  court-house  being  a  handsome  stone  structure.  The  town  is 
reached  by  stage  from  Lake  Valley  in  a  two  hours'  ride,  the  distance 
being  l^ss  than  16  miles.  Hillsboro  has  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
good  stores,  and  is  surrounded  by  gold  and  silver  mines  and  placers, 
reached  by  good  roads.  It  is  the  oldest  mining  camp  in  the  county, 
its  mineral  wealth  having  been  discovered  in  1878.  The  predominat- 
ing ore  of  the  district  is  a  quartz,  impregnated  with  copper  and  copper 
j)yrites,  and  carrying  gold  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  to  4  or  6  of 
silver.  The  surface  ores  to  a  deptn  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  are 
much  oxidized,  and  constitute  free-milhng  ore.  Copper  is  an  impor- 
tant by-product,  varying  in  percentage  to  the  ton  from  1  to  20.  There 
are  four  ore  mills  in  and  around  Hillsboro.  East  of  the  lode  mines  is 
an  extensive  area  comprising  several  thousand  acres,  and  known  as  the 
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placers.  With  crude  dry  washers  some  $500,000  in  gold  have  been 
taken  from  these  placers.  In  the  valley  between  Hillsboro  and  the 
mines  are  warm  springs  having  medicmal  and  curative  properties. 
Bath  houses  have  been  erected  over  them.  Hillsboro  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  several  large  cattle  companies. 

At  Las  Palomas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Ojo  Caliente,  north  of 
Grafton,  are  also  hot  springs  famous  for  their  curative  qualities. 
Above  this  settlement  some  200  acres  Are  under  irrigation  and  yield 
good  crops.  With  storage  reservoirs  the  area  under  irrigation  could 
be  greatly  increased. 

Fairview  is  a  supply  point  for  the  mines  of  the  Black  Range  between 
Chloride  and  Grafton,  and  for  the  mines  of  the  Cuchillo  Negro  Moun- 
tains.    It  is  located  in  a  beautiful  and  open  valley. 

Grafton  is  a  picturesque  mining  camp,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
mining  district. 

Chloride  is  situated  20  miles  north  of  Hermosa  among  the  foothills 
of  the  Black  Range,  in  a  district  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  fissure 
veins.     The  nearest  railway  point  is  Engle,  a  distance  of  50  miles. 

Lake  Valley,  the  famous  silver  camp,  is  the  terminus  of  a  short 
branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  It  is  an  important  cattle-shipping 
point. 

Hermosa  is  a  mining  camp  romantically  situated  in  a  small  park 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  of  bold  and  majestic  outline,  stately 
pines,  and  flowing  streams. 

Kingston  lies  10  miles  northwest  of  Hillsboro,  and  is  delightfully 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Percha,  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Black  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  a  little  over  6,000  feet. 

Tierra  Blanca  is  a  mining  camp  10  miles  south  of  Kingston.  It  h 
situated  in  the  beautiful  and  sheltered  valley  of  the  Rio  Tierra  Blanca, 
and  at  one  time  had  a  flourishing  sanitarium. 

Andrews  is  a  mining  camp  8  miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  and  here 
are  the  famous  Andrews  mines  that  are  being  worked  by  Pennsyl- 
vania capitalists. 

Monticello  is  an  agricultural  settlement  on  the  Alamosa. 

Cuchillo  is  an  agricultural  settlement  on  the  Cuchillo,  24  miles  we^t 
of  Engle. 

Engle  is  the  principal  railroad  and  shipping  point  in  the  county, 
and  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  finest  cattle  ranges  in  the  southwest. 
Artesian  water  has  been  struck  near  the  town.  If  the  flow  proves 
permanent  and  other  wells  are  drilled,  Engle  will  also  become  the  center 
of  an  agricultural  region,  for  a  constant  water  supply  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  it  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  section.  The 
indications  of  coal  around  Engle  are  many,  and  it  is  believed  that 
strong  veins  of  this  fuel  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  time.     ^ 

TAOS  COUNTY. 

Taos  is  the  most  picturesque  and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  richest 
in  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  counties.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
oldest  in  point  of  settlement  by  white  men,  and  one  of  the  best  watered 
sections  of  the  territory.  At  one  time  it  included  Colorado  south  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  Colfax,  Mora,  and  part  of  Rio  Arriba  counties, 
but  at  present  it  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  New  Mexico  counties  except- 
ing Santa  Fe.     Yet  its  area  is  1,470,000  acres,  or  2,265  square  miles, 
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being  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  305 
square  miles  more  than  the  State  of  Delaware.  Of  this  almost  one- 
half,  or  650,000  acres,  is  open  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws; 
300,000  acres  are  still  unsur^eyed.  About  120,000  acres  are  reserved 
and  700,000  acres  are  appropriated.  Considerable  of  the  area  is  in 
so-called  private  land  grants,  the  title  of  which  is  clear.  The  area  of 
the  confirmed  land  grants  in  the  county  is  about  600,000  acres.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve  is  also  in  the  county. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Colfax  and 
Mora  counties,  on  the  south  by  Mora  and  Rio  Arriba  counties,  and  on 
the  west  by  Rio  Arriba  County. 

Taos  county  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  New  Mexico 
counties,  but  could  support  five  times  its  present  population.     It  is  the 
eighth  county  in  population.    The  census  of  1900  credits  it  with  10,889 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  during  the  decade  preceding. 
The  population  by  precincts  was  as  follows  according  to  tne  census 
Ranchos  de  Taos,  1,407;  Taos,  1,225;  El  Llano,  907;  Penasco,  887 
Arroyo  Seco,  772;  Chamisal,  704;  Placita,  685;  Costilla,  631;  Cordova 
607;  Questa,  584;  Arroyo  Hondo,  485;  Taos  Pueblo,  419;  Cerro,  392 
Upper  Costilla,  383;  Red  River,  208;  Latir,  153;  Cieneguilla,  119 
Picuris  Pueblo,  98;  Tres  Piedi-as,  87;  Ojo  Caliente,  59;  La  Belle,  49 
Amizet,  22;  Midnight,  6.     A  peculiarity  is  that  its  densest  population 
is  not  along  the  railroad  but  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 

The  taxable  assessed  valuation  of  Taos  county  in  1902  is  $695,946, 
but  that  this  represents  but  a  small  part  of  its  real  wealth  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1900  credits  the  county  with  farm  val- 
ues to  the  amount  of  $892,000.  The  assessment  for  1902  is  an  increase 
over  1901  of  $105,200,  or  about  20  per  cent.  The  same  census  cred- 
its it  with  7  manufacturing  establishments,  which  include  4  flour 
mills  and  3  ore  mills,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $18,000  and  a  prod- 
uct worth  $24,000  per  year.  Since  then  the  extensive  ore  reduction 
and  treatment  plants  of  theFrazer  Mountain  Copper  Company  have 
been  erected  at  Twining.  The  county  has  50  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
railroad  and  as  many  miles  of  telegraph.  The  low  assessment  rate 
makes  taxes  surprisinglv  low,  although  the  tax  rate  may  at  fii*st 
thought  seem  somewhat  high. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  is  the  backbone  of  the  county.  Its 
peaks  rise  to  an  altitude  of  over  13,000  feet.  From  it  extend  toward 
the  west  foothills  and  the  mesa  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  River 
breaks  its  way,  as  well  as  some  fifteen  perennial  streams,  which  have 
broken,  picturesque  canyons  and  mighty  gorges,  or  have  eroded  fertile 
valleys. 

RIVERS. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  through  it  from  north  to  south  but  through 
rocky  gorges,  hence  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  county  are  along  its 
tributaries.  The  county  is  characterized  by  the  great  number  of 
small  perennial  streams,  which,  rising  in  high  ranges  on  the  east, 
debouch  at  abodt  one-third  the  general  width  of  the  district  upon  the 
high  mesas  forming  the  central  and  western  thirds  and  flow  into  the 
Rio  Grande. 
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The  Taos  Range,  comprising  the  catchment  area  from  which  these 
streams  derive  their  waters,  is  unsui-passed  in  the  Territory.  It  ranges 
in  altitude  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  slopes  tree- 
clad  and  with  precipitation  greater  th^n  in  many  sections  of  the 
Territory. 

Beginning  at  the  northern  limit  and  passing,  south,  the  first  stream 
reached  is  the  Costilla.  This  stream  passes  into  Colorado  immediately 
bevond  the  town  of  Costilla. 

The  total  irrigation  area  in  New  Mexico  on  that  stream  is  800  acres, 
of  which  6CK)  are  in  the  canyon  and  200  in  La  Costilla  proper.  The 
water  supply  is  ample,  not  over  one-fourth  of  the  flow  being  used  in 
ordinary  years,  but  scarcity  has  been  felt  sometimes  in  June  before 
the  summer  rains  have  brought  the  rainy-season  flow. 

Passing  south,  a  group  of  small  streams  about  Cerro  is  reached. 
These  are  the  Latir,  Rito,  Prime ro,  Rito  del  Medio,  and  Datil,  whose 
combined  flow  will  not  exceed  20  second-feet.  A  small  portion  of  the 
Cabresto  Creek  is  also  diverted  to  aid  in  this  section,  as  the  water  supply 
is  always  scant3%  The  total  irrigable  land  under  ditch  around  Cerro  is 
1,500  acres,  and  at  Latir  450  acres,  of  which  all  is  under  cultivation, 
or  a  total  acreage  for  the  section  of  1,950  acres.  There  is  no  surplus 
water  here,  all  being  in  use,  although  the  supply  might  be  inci-eased 
by  storage. 

To  the  south  is  the  Rio  Colorado  with  its  main  tributary,  the  Cabresto. 
On  this  stream  the  great  body  of  irrigated  land  is  grouped  about  the 
junction  of  the  Cabresto  with  the  Rio  Colorado  at  the  town  of  Questa, 
and  water  is  drawn  from  both  streams.  Here  there  is  a  large  surplus 
of  water,  although  about  one- fourth  the  normal  flow  is  diverted  across 
a  divide  into  the  mountains  to  Elizabethtown,  where  it  is  used  for  min- 
ing. Nothwithstanding  this  loss,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  flow  of 
the  streams  is  diverted  for  irrigation.  The  total  area  under  ditch  along 
these  streams  is  about  5,000  acres,  for  which  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water.  A  company  haiSs  been  incorporated  to  build  three  storage  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Cabresto  and  to  bring  30,000  acres  of  fertile  land  under 
irrigation  and  cultivation.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,(X)0,000, 
and  intends  to  construct  these  three  reservoirs,  one  in  Cabresto  Lake, 
at  the  lake  fork  of  the  Cabresto  Creek,  and  a  second  li  miles  below 
the  forks  of  the  Cabresto  in  the  main  canyon,  and  the  third  on  the 
main  fork  about  200  yards  above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  all 
three  being  located  in  township  29  north,  range  13  east.  The  Cabresto 
Creek  bed  is  to  be  cleared  and  used  for  a  canal  to  a  point  about  li 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  can  von,  at  which  point  the  canal  shall 
commence,  and  from  there,  following  around  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  a 
north  and  west  direction,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  land 
grant,  thence  west  to  the  south  side  of  the  Ut«  Mountain.  Laterals 
are  to  be  constructed  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  townships  29, 30,  and 
31  north,  range  12  east,  and  in  townships  29  and  30  north,  range  13  east. 
South  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  between  it  and  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  is  a 
tract  of  land  8  miles  wide  traversed  by  several  creeks,  whose  watei*8 
are  used  for  irrigation.  These  are  Lerma  Canyon,  Arroyo  San  Cris- 
tobal, and  Agua  del  Lobo,  of  which  the  San  Cristobal  is  the  largest. 
At  Lerma  Canyon  the  acreage  irrigated  is  about  40  acres,  with  no  posi- 
bility  of  increase,  all  the  avafiable  water  being  in  use.  At  San  Cristobal 
there  are  500  acres  actually  under  ditch  and  irrigated,  but  the  stream 
is  small  and  entirely  used  in  serving  this  body  of  land,  so  that  it  is 
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doubtful  if  any  further  increase  is  possible.  At  Agua  del  Lobo  there 
are  250  acres  under  ditch,  all  of  wnich  are  in  cultivation.  The  water 
supply  is  scanty,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  carry  the  irri- 
gation through  the  month  of  June. 

The  Rio  Hondo  is  next  in  order  to  the  south.  This  stream  lies  in  a 
valley  of  general  level  of  from  400  to  500  feet  below  the  surrounding 
eountry,  with  an  average  width  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  In 
the  lower  valley  about  the  Arroyo  Hondo  there  are  1,500  acres  under 
ditch,  of  which  1,200  are  in  actual  cultivation.  In  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  about  San  Antonio,  the  irrigated  acreage  is  about  300 
acres,  or  a  total  of  1,500  acres  served  by  the  stream.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  abundant,  there  being  at  times  a  heav}''  surplus,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  irrigable  acreage  served  from  this  stream  could  be  increased 
to  3,000  acres  at  a  sliffht  expense,  while  with  storage  it  is  probable 
that  10,000  acres  could  be  irrigated. 

Then  comes  a  group  of  five  streams  which  water  the  so-called  Taos 
mesa,  and  uniting  form  the  Taos  Creek',  which  enters  the  Rio  Grande 
about  12  miles  southwest  of  Taos.  These  creeks  are  from  north  to 
south,  the  Seco,  Lucoro,  Pueblo,  Fernando,  and  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Taos.  The  Seco  is  peculiar  in  that  not  only  is  there  an  entire  con- 
sumption of  its  own  flow,  but  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  Lucero  are  also 
drawn  upon  to  sei^ve  its  tributary  lands.  The  system  is  so  mixed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  each  the  acreage  iWigated  bv  each  indi- 
vidual stream,  only  the  total  acreage  being  obtainable.  This  is  2,600, 
actually  cultivated,  while  3,500  acres  are  under  ditch.  The  entire 
flow  of  the  Seco  is  used  and  no  further  development  here  is  possible, 
excepting  from  increased  diversion  from  the  Rio  Hondo.  No  further 
diversion  is  possible  from  the  Lucero  without  a  corresponding  depriva- 
tion of  water  to  the  south.  The  Lucero  enters  the  valley  from  the 
north,  and  waters  the  land  between  it  and  the  Pueblo  Creek,  as  well 
as  a  ti-act  extending  north  to  the  Arroyo  Seco.  About  one-third  of 
the  entire  flow  is  diverted  toward  the  Arroyo  Seco,  while  the  remainder 
is  used  on  the  lands  to  the  south.  The  acreage  to  the  south  under 
ditch  and  irrigated  is  considered  with  Pueblo  Creek,  as  that  to  the 
north  has  been  under  the  Arroyo  Seco.  The  entire  flow  of  the  Lucero 
is  diverted  for  irrigation,  and  no  increase  in  the  irrigable  acreage 
served  by  this  creek  is  possible,  excepting  by  storage  or  a  more 
economical  use  of  the  water  at  present  diverted.'  ■  Pueblo  Creek  enters 
the  valley  some  2  miles  above  Taos,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  streams 
in  the  entire  county.  The  lands  along  this  creek  were  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  a  long  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  fertility  and  productiveness  are  not  surpassed  in  the 
Territory.  The  irrigated  lanos,  although  practically  continuous,  are 
separated  into  three  divisions,  known  as  the  Pueblo,  La  Placita,  and 
Ranchito.  At  Pueblo  de  Taos  the  cultivation  is  wholly  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  acreage  is  constant  from  year  to  year,  1,000  acres  being  under 
ditch  and  irrigated.  At  La  Placita  3,000  acres  are  under  ditch,  but 
onlv  2,000  in  cultivation,  while  at  Ranchito  2,000  acres  are  under  ditc*h, 
with  1,500  acres  in  cultivation.  The  total  for  the  stream  is  6,000  acres 
under  ditch,  and  4,500  acres  actually  irrigated  and  in  cultivation.  The 
water  supply  is  ample,  there  being  a  surplus  of  at  least  one-third  the 
summer  flow  at  the  time  when  wa^r  is  most  in  use  and  the  flow  least. 
The  Fernando  or  Taos  Creek  enters  the  Pueblo  a  short  distance  below 
Taos.     The  amount  of  land  under  ditch  on  this  stream  is  about  2,500 
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acres,  with  2,000  in  actual  cultivation.  The  entire  flow  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  there  being  no  surplus  water,  and  in  addition  a  part  of 
the  flow  of  the  Pueblo  Creek  is  diverted  to  these  lands.  Scarcity  of 
water  occurs  in  June  in  years  of  drought.  No  further  increase  is  pos- 
sible on  this  stream  without  storage.  The  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  is  the 
most  southern  stream  of  those  forming  the  Taos  drainage.  It  has  one 
tributary,  the  Rio  Chiquito,  which  enters  some  2  miles  below  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  along  its  banks  there  is  a  small  amount  of  irrigated 
land.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  irrigation  is  practically 
continuous  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to 
Las  Cordov^as,  its  junction  with  the  Taos  River.  The  maia  bodv  of 
the  land,  however,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Ranchos  de  Taos.  There 
are  10,000  acres  under  ditch,  of  which  but  6,000  are  in  cultivation. 
The  water  supply  is  sufficient  for  about  12,000  acres  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  greatest  amount  is  required,  and  could  be  increased  by  storage. 

Embudo  Creek  is  the  farthest  to  the  south  of  all  the  streams  formmg 
the  Taos  district.  Its  principal  tributaries  from  north  to  south  are  the 
Rio  Pueblo,  Rio  Penasco,  and  the  Las  Trampas.  On  the  Rio  Pueblo 
the  land  under  ditch  is  1,600  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  Of 
this  acreage  the  Indians  of  Picuris  pueblo  control  600  acres.  The  water 
supply  is  ample,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  flow  being  in  use. 
The  Penasco  has  four  centers  of  irrigation  which  are,  from  east  to  west, 
Llano  Largo  and  Santa  Barbara,  Penasco  and  Rio  Lucia.  The  acreage 
under  ditch  and  in  cultivation  is,  at  Llano  Largo,  800  acres,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 1,000;  Penasco,  2,000;  while  at  Rio  Lucia  800  acres  are  served,  or 
a  total  of  1,600  acres  from  the  entire  stream.  The  flow  of  the  Penasco 
is  in  excess  of  the  service  required,  and  after  El  Llano,  Chamisal  and 
all  the  other  demands  have  been  deducted  there  is  still  a  surplus  of  about 
one-fourth  the  total  flow. 

On  El  Llano  and  Chamisal  creeks,  there  are  respectively  2,500  acres 
under  ditch  and  in  cultivation,  but  the  water  supply  is  snort  and  the 
Penasco  is  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Un  Las  Tampas  Creek 
the  acreage  under  ditch  is  divided  as  follows:  At  El  Valle  500  acres; 
Las  Trampas  1,500  acres;  Vallecito  100  acres;  all  of  which  is  under 
ditch.  This,  with  300  acres  at  Ojo  Sarco,  for  which  water  is  diverted 
from  this  creek,  makes  the  total  of  2,400  acres,  with  an  estimated  sur- 
plus of  one-eighth  of  the  total  of  the  stream.  On  Embudo  Creek 
between  Las  Trampas  and  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande,  the  acreage 
under  ditch  and  in  cultivation  is  800  acres. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  Aguage  de  la  Petaca  with  no  agri- 
cultural lands  along  its  course  in  Taos  County.  The  Ojo  Caliente, 
which  has  large  cultivated  areas  along  its  course  and  flows  into  the 
Chama  River,  also  flows  through  Taos  County  for  about  25  miles. 


Spreading  out  fan-shaped  on  either  side  of  the  main  range,  and 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  Taos  on  the  west  and  a  large  area 
in  Colfax  County  on  the  eastern  slope,  are  rugged  mountain  masi*ej^ 
reaching  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  As  at  Cripple 
Creek,  the  formation  of  the  entire  region  is  largelj'  the  result  of  vol- 
canic forces,  consisting  mainly  of  porphyritic  and  trachytic  dykes  ftiid 
overflows,  intersected  by  innumerable  veins  or  lodes  carrying  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
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The  principal  minine  districts  of  northern  and  eastern  Taos  County 
are  designated  as  the  Ked  River,  La  Belle,  Midnight,  and  Keystone 
districts,  carrying  chiefly  gold,  but  showing  some  silver  and  copper, 
and  the  Black  Copper  and  Rio  Hondo,  above  Twining,  both  ricn  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  latter  metal  largely  predommating  in  some 
of  the  best-developed  mines.  The  Copper  Mountain  or  Copper  Hill 
district,  near  Rinconada,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  con- 
tains large  bodies  of  copper  ores,  carrying  some  gold  and  silver. 
Alines  in  these  districts  are  being  actively  and  systematically  devel- 
oped by  modern  methods,  and  many  of  them  are  regularly  outputting 
large  quantities  of  ore  that  either  reward  treatment  at  distant  smelters 
or  are  profitably  milled  or  concentrated  near  the  mines.  Much  of  the 
gold  ore  is  free  milling,  and  little  of  it  is  seriously  refractory — the  iron 
content  more  than  offsetting  the  small  percentage  of  sulphur  and  other 
refractory  ingredients.  The  average  values  are  from  $10  to  $50  per 
tx>n.  and  bodies  are  frequently  encountered  that  run  a  great  deal  higher. 
Several  stamp  mills  and  concentrators  are  in  successful  operation  in 
the  Red  River  and  La  Belle  districts.  The  large  bodies  of  copper  ore, 
candying  some  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  Copper  Hill 
districts,  yield  their  values  readily  to  modern  concentrating  processes, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  concentrating  will  prove  an  important  factor 
in  the  future  development  of  the  mmeral  resources  of  the  entire 
county. 

At  Fraser  Mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Hondo  River,  3  miles  east 
of  Tres  Piedi-as,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  18  miles 
from  the  county  seat  of  Taos  County,  the  Fraser  Mountain  Copper 
Company  has  undertaken  a  most  extensive  enterprise.  This  splendid 
mineral-bearing  zone  of  over  1,200  acres  was  bought  from  William 
Fraser,  the  original  locator  of  most  of  the  claims,  bv  the  Fraser 
Mountain  Copper  Company.     Good  roads  have  been  built  all  over  the 

Cperty  and  a  number  of  good  houses  erected,  such  as  dwellings, 
rding  houses,  and  shops.     A  15-foot  vein  of  excellent  fire  clay  has 
been  opened,  and  from  this  were  made  the  fire  brick  for  the  companv's- 
extensive  plant,  which  includes  an  electrict  plant  and  smelter.     The 

Srincipal  development  work  is  shown  in  tunnels  Nos.  1  and  2  on  Fraser 
[ountain.  The  former  reveals  immense  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  over 
10  feet  in  width,  which  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  for  3,400  feet. 
One  car  lot  shipment  from  this  tunnel,  treated  at  a  Pueblo,  Colo. , 
smelter,  yielded  1  ounce  in  gold,  30  per  cent  copper,  and  20  ounces  in 
silver  per  ton.  Two  tons  of  selected  ore  from  the  same  vein  yielded 
35  ounces  in  gold.  Down  the  mountain  500  feet  is  tunnel  No.  2.  Here 
a  tramway  is  operated,  and  pay  ore  is  going  into  the  dump  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night  continuously,  and  in  driving  this  tunnel 
the  miners  have  been  in  pay  ore  practically  all  the  wa}'^  after  pene- 
trating the  surface  wash.  They  first  cut  through  a  30-foot  dike  of 
iron,  assaying  $5  in  gold.  At  200  feet  in,  a  rich  quartz  vein  was  gone 
through,  and  a  little  farther  on  they  cut  a  6-foot  vein  of  quartz,  assay- 
ing 7  per  cent  copper,  3  ounces  in  silver,  and  60  cents  in  gold.  Then 
they  cut  a  body  of  good  pay  ore  that  is  fully  100  feet  in  width.  The 
returns  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  fact  is,  there  is  ore  every- 
where, a  veritable  mountain  of  it;  the  roads  and  trails  are  built  of  it, 
and  the  creeks  and  streams  cut  through  it.  The  immense  veins  which 
outcrop  so  prominently  on  Fraser  Mountain  and  in  which  these  tun- 
nels and  drifts  are  now  being  driven  have  been  opened  and  pay  ore 
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exposed  therein  for  a  distance  of  over  7,600  feet,  even  to  the  Red 
River  side  of  the  ran^e. 

The  general  formation  is  hydromica  schist,  cut  occasionally  by  great 
porphyry  and  iron  dikes,  the  schists  being  much  stratified,  with  strike 
to  the  northeast,  and  where  not  broken,  dip  to  the  north  80  or  90 
degrees  from  the  horizontal.  The  veins  dip  and  strike  with  the  for- 
mation, and  the  vein  matter  is  made  up  of  quartz  and  schist,  both 
carrying  mineral. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  I.  M.  Gillman,  a  well-known  copper  expert, 
who  spent  a  month  on  Fraser  Mountain  sampling  and  assaying  ores, 
that  the  average  value  in  the  exposed  bodies  was  about  i  i>er  cent 
eopper,  $4.17  gold,  and  5  ounces  in  silver,  and  he  figured  the  amount 
of  ore  then  in  siffht  at  3,880,000  tons,  "which  can  be  taken  out  with- 
out the  use  of  hoisting  or  pumping  machinery,  and  would  supply  a 
reduction  plant  of  500  tons  aaily  capacity  for  twenty -six  years.  On 
this  basis,  and  estimating  the  price  of  copi)er  at  only  8i  cents  per 
pound,  Mr.  Gillman  calculated  that  such  a  mill,  run  by  water  power, 
would  yield  a  daily  profit  of  $5,385.  But  since  these  figures  were 
compiled  a  great  deal  more  development  has  been  done,  exposing  to 
view  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  pay  ore. 

But  this  refers  only  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  Fraser  Mountain  Cop- 
per Company's  holdingjs  in  this  vicmitv.  In  addition  the  company 
owns  the  Cyclone,  Empire,  Iron  Gold,  Mossback  and  Peerless  groups, 
comprising  640  acres  more,  and  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fraser  Mountain.  Here  the  veins  crop  out  fullv  50  feet  in  width  and 
on  the  surface  assay  $9.10  per  ton  gold.  At  diflferent  openings  on  the 
surface  assays  give  $8  in  gold,  8  ounces  in  silver,  and  53  per  cent  in 
lead.  The  tunnel  is  designed  to  run  along  the  vein  3,500  feet  below 
the  surface  outcrop,  where  it  is  believed  a  high  grade,  self-fluxing 
gold  ore  will  be  found.  In  the  Iron  Gold  group  are  very  heavy  veins 
of  iron,  which  assay  $5  to  $8  in  gold,  and  here  the  principal  vein  is  12 
feet  in  width. 

Water  and  fuel  for  generating  power  and  operating  all  kinds  of  min- 
ing and  milling  machinery  are  plentiful.  It  is  hence  a  safe  prediction 
that  the  lode  mines  of  the  districts  are  certain  to  prove  constant  and 
steadily  increasing  contributors  to  the  aggregate  mineral  output  of  the 
territoiy. 

A  town  named  Twining  and  formerly  known  as  Amizet  has  sprung 
up  at  the  mines.  A  large  concentrator  is  in  operation,  and  a  126-ton 
smelter  has  been  completed  bv  the  Fraser  Mountain  Copper  Company. 
The  concentrator  has  a  product  of  3  tons  of  high  concentrates  daily. 
Three  concentrators  will  be  put  into  the  shape  of  matte  and  treated  at 
the  smelter.  About  70  men  are  employed  in  the  mines,  and  as  many 
more  at  the  concentrator  and  smelter.  The  mines  and  smelter  are  lit 
with  electric  light,  and  an  electric  tramway  is  to  be  built  to  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Granoe  jRailroad  at  some  future  date. 

Besides  the  lode  mines,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 

Jdacer  lands  containing  tons  of  rich  gold  quartz,  reduced  by  the  gi*eat 
orces  of  nature  to  a  condition  ready  for  the  application  of  the 
hydraulic  process,  while  the  beds  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Red  River, 
Arroyo  Hondo,  and  other  streams  are  natural  sluices  for  many  miles, 
on  the  bars  of  which  the  gold  derived  from  the  wearing  away  of  the 
gravel  banks  has  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  now  awaits  the 
application  of  improved  methods  to  give  up  its  yellow  values. 
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In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  placers  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  main  Taos  Range  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  region  is  covered  with  an  oveiiiow  of  basalt  and  other  products  of 
eruption  of  unknown  thickness.  The  Rio  Grande  has  cut  a  channel 
through  this  basalt  which  for  40  or  60  miles  is  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  plateaus.  From  the  eastward  the  Rio  Taos 
flows  through  a  like  canyon  for  about  80  miles  before  it  joins  the  Rio 
Grande.  Not  only  over  the  great  area  between  these  two  streams,  but 
extending  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Taos,  and  from  the  Red  River  on  the 
north  to  the  Arroyo  Hondo  on  the  south,  embracing  hundreds  of  square 
miles  and  largely  resting  on  the  nearly  level  surface  of  the  basalt,  are 
found  some  of  the  largest  and  richest  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel 
known  in  the  world.  The  thickness  of  the  deposits  varies  from  50  to 
600  feet,  the  measured  thickness  of  the  Rio  Grande  gold  gravel  exceed- 
ing the  latter  figure  in  many  places,  or  more  than  three  times  that  of 
like  beds  in  California,  while  the  average  value  per  cubic  yard  is 
believed  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  such  accumulations  yet  dis- 
covered. 

Along  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  mining  opemtions  by  means 
of  ground  sluicing  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  way  ever  smce  the 
locality  was  first  mvaded  by  the  Spaniards.  Where  the  Taos  joins  the 
Rio  Grande  evidence  of  the  workings  is  plainly  seen  in  the  ruins  of  a 
stone  fort  and  many  now  nearly  filled  acequias.  In  more  recent  years 
Americans  have  followed  bar  mining  on  these  streams,  but  the  fre- 
auency  of  obstructing  rock  and  diflSculty  of  access  because  of  the  great 
aepth  of  the  canyons  have  been  serious  obstacles;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  systematic  efforts  to  procure  the  requisite  head  of  water,  the  greatly 
elevated  deposits  of  gold-bearing  gmvel  have  until  recently  been  neg- 
lected. But  present  indications  are  that  the  near  future  will  witness 
extensive  and  productive  mining  operations  both  on  the  river  bars  and 
on  the  higher  placer  grounds. 

Into  the  Rea  River  country  lying  north  and  west  of  Elizabethtown  a 
great  deal  of  capital  and  American  energy  have  drifted  in  during  the 
last  few  years,  or  since  the  nullification  of  the  principal  grant  claims  in 
that  region.  Red  River  mining  camp  is  situated  on  an  ideal  town  site, 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  bj'^  mountains  of  ore  that  carry  large 
quantities  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  The  district  is  well 
watered  and  well  timbered,  and  the  climate  is  ideal  despite  the  eleva- 
tion of  8,600  feet,  the  winters  being  almost  as  mild  as  those  of  Santa 
Fe.  There  are  about  twenty  patented  mining  groups  in  the  camp,  and 
about  twenty  more  are  to  be  patented  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the 
mines  are  well  developed,  the  Union  tunnel  being  in  1,800  feet  and  the 
Inferno  being  down  1,100  feet.  The  ore  values  are  good,  but  owing 
to  the  great  cost  of  taking  ore  overland  to  the  nearest  railroad  point 
it  does  not  pay  to  send  anything  less  than  $60  ore. 

With  the  coming  of  a  railroad  all  this  will  be  changed,  and  the  camp 
instead  of  employing  100  men  will  employ  1,000  ana  more.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Duilding  of  the  proposed  Fort  Garland-Taos-Santa 
Fe  Railway  would  make  the  Red  River  aistrict  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers of  ore  in  the  Southwest,  which  would  furnish  an  immense  tonnage 
to  the  railroad.  Despite  its  distance  from  rail  communication,  the  camp 
has  been  enjoying  a  steady,  healthy  growth  of  late  years,  and  while  its 
people  do  not  look  forward  to  and  do  not  particularly  care  to  have  a  big 
boom,  they  are  confident  that  Red  River  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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prosperous  mining  towns  in  the  country.  Gold,  copper,  silver,  and 
rich  placers  abound.  Nuggets  running  as  high  as  $1  and  22  carats  fine 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  Iron  placers  near  Red  River  City.  Among 
the  rich  lode  propositions  are  the  Memphis,  Jay  Hawk,  Copper  Belle, 
Waterbury,  Mineral  King,  Shoshone,. Black  Copper,  Scarlet,  Golden 
Treasure,  Banker,  Gold  Bug,  Gold  Coin,  Silva,  Tom  Thumb,  Home- 
stake,  Willard,  Stella,  Little  Abe,  Old  Timer,  Midnight,  Edison, 
Ragged  Pants  Dick,  Lone  Star,  and  Cora  Gibson  claims.  The  latter 
has  a  tunnel  in  140  feet.  The  Memphis  shows  a  strong  vein  of  sugar- 
loaf  quartz  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  very  uniform  in  character,  and  run- 
ning 3^30  to  the  ton.  The  vein  has  been  cut  by  a  tunnel  200  feet  below 
the  original  workings.  The  inclosing  walls  are  a  light-blue  porphyry, 
free  milling  in  its  character.  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Oolo- 
i-ado,  and  Pittsburg  capitalists  are  lai-gely  interested  in  claims  in 
this  locality  and  are  displaying  their  confidence  by  a  wise  and  liberal 
expenditure  in  development  work.  The  Copper  King  covers  an 
immense  body  of  ^old-copper  ore  that  has  been  exposed  in  tunnels  for  600 
feet.  This  promises  to  prove  one  of  the  copper  bonanzas  of  the  South- 
west. The  vVillard  is  another  valuable  property,  on  which  a  tunnel  Ls 
now  in  300  feet  and  will  cut  the  vein  at  500  feet.  The  vein  is  6  feet 
wide  and  carries  chiefly  gold  values.  A  railroad  through  this  region 
is  the  great  need  of  the  hour,  but  at  the  present  determined  rate  of 
development  the  district  can  not  remain  long  without  ample  shipping 
facilities.  The  mills  in  this  district  are  the  June  Bug  Company's  80- 
ton  amalgam  and  several  minor  plants. 

AGRICULTtJRB 

Agriculture  is  the  oldest  industry,  and  for  many  years  Taos  County 
was  the  granary  of  New  Mexico.     About  20,000  acres  are  under  culti- 
vation, but  this  area  can  be  doubled  with  existing  irrigation  facilities 
and  increased  to  200,000  acres  by  building  storage  resei^voirs  and 
modern  irrigation  systems,  a  number  of  wnich  are  being  planned  at 
present.     Land  under  ditch  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply.     Agri- 
culture is  still  being  carried  on  in  most  parts  with  primitive  imple- 
ments and  in  primitive  ways.     Part  of  the  soil  under  cultivation  ha^ 
been  giving  crops  annually  for  centuries,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  h^ 
practically  unknown,  for  the  sediment  from  the  irrigation   waters 
yield  all  the  fertilizing  elements  needed.    The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a 
dark  loam,  very  deep,  and  especially  conductive  to  the  growth  of 
wheat.     The  wheat  raised  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  yields  30  bushels 
to  the  acre,  65  to  68  pounds  per  bushel,  on  the  older  lands,  and  50  to 
60  bushels  per  acre  on  virgin  soil.     The  grain  is  exceedingly  large  and 
plump.    There  are  four  flour  mills  in  the  county,  one  of  them,  at  Toas, 
being  a  modern  roller  mill  with  75  barrels  a  day  capacitv.     Oats  yield 
40  bushels  to  the  acre,  rye  15  bushels,  and  barley  also  does  very  well. 
Corn  yields  a  good  crop  and  so  do  broom  corn,  alfalfa,  timothy,  heetfj 
beans,  turnips,  pumpkins,  squash,  melons,  cantaloupes,  chili,  and  so  in 
fact  all  vegetables  common  to  the  temperate  zone.     Cabbages  weigh 
ing  50  to  70  pounds  are  not  rare.    The  beans  raised  are  of  a  superioi 
qualitv,  being  much  sweeter  than  the  common  white  bean.     Grrasse> 
grow  luxuriantly.     The  fruit  raised  in  Taos  Count}^  is  fine,  especially 
m  the  valleys  below  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.     Apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  attain  a  size,  flavor,  and  yield  that 
invariably  astonish  even  the  visitors  from  the  California  fruit  belts. 
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There  is  room  in  Taos  County  for  the  progressive  farmer,  who  will  do 
better  there,  probably,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Southwest. 
There  is  a  home  market  for  all  the  products  that  are  being  raised;  in 
fact  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  agrieultui*al  products,  including 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  meat  are  brought  into  the  county  from 
eastern  points. 

OTOCK   INDUSTRY. 

The  sheep  industry,  next  to  agriculture,  is  the  most  important. 
About  150,000  sheep  graze  on  the  free  range.  On  account  of  the 
compai-atively  mild,  dry  winters,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grasses, 
and  the  abundance  of  water,  stock  raising  is  very  profitable.  There 
are  about  10,000  goats,  the  mountainous  sections  affording  ideal  range 
for  them.  There  are  about  6,000  head  of  cattle,  and  there  is  ample 
I'oom  for  expansion  right  here,  especialh'  along  the  lines  of  dairying, 
creanieries,  and  cheese  factories.  Hogs  are  raised  successfully,  and 
Taos  County  is  an  ideal  section  for  the  fattening  of  lambs  and  beeves. 
Bees  do  well  and  offer  the  advantage  of  a  substantial  side  income  to 
the  farmer. 

CLIMATE   AND   HEALTH   RESORTS. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  the  climate  of  Taos  County.     With 
that  of  Santa  Fe  County  it  is^the  best  in  New  Mexico,  and  t6at  means 
in  the  world.     Mild  winters,  cool  summers,  drj^,  antiseptic  air,  a  salu- 
brious altitude,  and  the  fragrance  and  healing  odor  oi  pines,  spruce, 
and  pinon,  combine  to  make  Taos  County  the  ideal  place  for  health 
seekers,  especially  those  suffering  from   lung  and   throat  trouble. 
Bright,  sunshiny  days  prevail,  while  the  nights  are  uniformly  cool. 
The  roads  are  good  for  driving,  riding,  and  bicycling.     Fishing  and 
hunting  are  unexcelled.     In  fact,  it  is  the  ideal  place  for  one  who 
wishes  to  recuperate.    The  climate  and  drainage  are  perfect.    Typhoid 
and  malaria  are  unknown,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  country  of  longevity. 
Here  one  sees  many  men  and  women  from  80  to  100  years  old.     Acute 
diseases  are  almost  unknown.     It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  there 
are  over  three  hundred  sunshiny  days  in  the  year.     The  tourist  and 
health  seeker  find  here  manv  things  to  interest  them,  particularly  the 
Taos  Pueblo,  called  by  Charfes  F.  Lummis  ''the  American  Pyramids." 
Here  one  can  study  tne  customs  of  centuries  ago,  folklore  tales,  and 
try  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  the  ''kivas"  or  council  chambers,  and 
many  ceremonial  functions  and  mystic  dances.     Here  one  can  find  rest 
fronii  the  daily  monotony  and  grind  of  an  active  life  and  recuperate 
his  gray  matter.     No  finer  place  for  a  summer  outing  can  be  found. 
There  are  many  hot  springs  scattered  throughout  the  county,  afford- 
ing convenient  opportunities  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  refreshing 
and  restoring  batns. 

The  volcanic  nature  of  this  part  of  New  Mexico  is  shown  by  the 
igneous  rock  formations,  the  lava  beds,  and  the  hot  springs  wTiich 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  the  principal  ones  being 
those  at  Ojo  Caliente,  on  the  border  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  and  Wams- 
leys  Hot  Springs,  near  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

RAILROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS, 

Taos  County  has  meager  railroad  facilities.  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Gmnde  has  not  quite  50  miles  of  naiTow-gauge  tracks  in  the  extreme 
western   part  of  the  countv.   near  the  Rio  Arriba  boundary  line. 
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but  Tres  Piedras  is  the  only  settlement  it  touches,  although  there 
is  also  a  station  for  Embudo,  a  settlement  several  miles  from  the  rail- 
road. However,  the  scenery  along  this  railroad,  especially  from 
Embudo  to  Barranca,  is  among  the  gmndest  in  the  Southwest.  *  From 
Embudo  and  Tres  Piedi^as  stations  to  Taos  there  are  excellent  roads 
with  daily  stage  lines,  while  the  mining  camps  of  Red  River  and  Amizet 
and  the  settlements  of  Cerro  and  Questa  also  have  good  road  connec- 
tions, as  have  to  a  lesser  extent  all  the  post-offices  in  the  county. 

But  the  principal  settlements  of  the  county  will  not  much  longer  l)e 
without  railroad  facilities.  Construction  will  soon  commence  on  the 
Cimarron  River  and  Xaos  Valley  Railroad,  which  will  start  at  Maxwell 
City,  a  station  in  Colfax  County  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  and  will  follow  the  Cimarron  and  Moreno  rivers  to  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  Red  River  to  Taos,  and  eventually  to  Ojo  Caliente.  This 
line  was  surveyed  many  years  ago,  and  of  the  survey  through  the 
county  Prof.  F.  A.  Jones,  who  had  charge  of  the  survey,  speaks  as 
follows: 

"The  Taos  Valley  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  New  Mexico.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  rve,  corn,  alfalfa,  vegetaofes,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  This  valley 
was  formerly  the  ifeypt  of  New  Mexico;  it  was  the  Mecca  to  which  tl\e  whole  south- 
west journeyed,  as  Benjamin  of  old,  to  buy  com  in  years  of  drought  and  famine. 

"  A  line  of  railway  built  over  this  route  would  open  up  the  garden  spot  and  store- 
house of  New  Mexico's  choicest  possessions. 

"The  entire  line  could  be  constructed  at  corajkratively  small  cost,  and  on  a  grade 
not  to  exceed  2i  per  cent.** 

The  Fraser  Mountain  Copper  Compan}'^  contemplates  building  an 
electric  railway  from  Twining  to  Wamsleys  Hot  Springs,  and  a  con- 
nection with  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Railroad.  The  latter  railroad 
company  may  also  sooner  or  later  build  over  the  mesa  from  Tres  Pie- 
dras  down  into  the  Taos  Valley  and  then  up  to  Red  River.  Another 
very  feasible  milroad  project  has  been  broached,  it  being  a  line  from 
Fort  Garland,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  in  Colorado,  to 
Embudo  on  the  same  line  in  Taos  County.  Such  a  line  would  strike 
first,  San  Luis,  Colorado,  then  Costilla,  San  Pablo,  San  Jacinto,  Man- 
zanares,  Latir,  Youngtown,  La  Belle,  Cerro,  Questa,  Rio  Colorado, 
San  Cristobal,  Agua  de  Lobo,  Valdez,  Rio  Hondo,  Arroyo  Seco,  Taos, 
Penasco,  etc. ,  and  would  shorten  the  line  66  miles  over  the  present  route 
to  Santa  Fe.  From  Questa  south  an  abundance  of  fine  timber  exists, 
and  directly  adjoining  such  a  line  on  the  east  are  the  verj-  promising^ 
mining  districts  of  Twining,  Amizet,  and  San  Cristobal. 

The  larger  settlements  on  the  proposed  line  from  Fort  Garland  to 
Taos  contain  over  20,000  inhabitants  The  line  would  cross  ten  or 
more  fertile  river  valleys,  and  almost  the  entire  distance  it  would  pa.^^^ 
through  farming  lands  of  great  value. 

TIMBER. 

Portions  of  Taos  County  are  heavily  timbered,  and  in  general  th^ 
county  is  the  best  timbered  in  the  Territory,  on  account  of  the  diffi 
culty  m  bringing  the  merchantable  timber  from  the  steep  mountain 
sides  to  the  railroad.     Saw  mills  are  in  operation  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  the  principal  being  near  Questa  and  Twining. 

INDUSTRIAL  0PP0RTCNITIB8. 

Taos  County  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  New 
Mexico.    It  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  price  of  its  agi'icul- 
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tural  lands  will  double.  The  cheap  power  which  the  upper  course  of 
its  streams  and  the  Eio  Gkande  (which  has  a  considerable  fall  and  a 
large  flow  in  the  county)  afford,  mark  it  as  a  future  industrial  district, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  magnificent  coal  fields  of  Colfax, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Eio  Arriba  counties  are  so  near,  and  the  abundance  of 
minerals  as  well  as  the  sheep  and  cattle  industries  and  agriculture  can 
furnish  the  raw  material  for  a  hundred  and  more  industrial  establish- 
ments, A  beet-sugar  factory  should  be  one  of  the  first  new  industries 
to  be  established,  for  the  Taos  Valley  can  raise  better  sugar  beets  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world  excepting  the  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Gmnde,  and 
San  Luis  valleys.  The  construction  of  irrigation  works  offers  espe- 
cial inducements  to  capital,  as  do  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tnilv  astonishing  mineral  resources  of  the  county. 
But  not  only  the  capitalist  and  the  promoter  will  find  a  rich  field  for 
exploitation,  but  also  the  small  farmer,  the  fruit  raiser,  the  prospector, 
and  the  man  with  brains  and  moderate  means  who  comes  to  establish 
lesser  industries,  such  as  flour  mills,  tanneries,  scouring  plants,  etc. 

BCHOOUS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Taos  County  is  showing  great  improve- 
ment of  late  years.  There  are  31  public  school  districts  in  the  county, 
each  with  a  schoolhouse,  which  last  year  employed  83  teachers  ana 
were  attended  by  1,603  pupils.  At  Taos  there  is  a  Loretto  academy 
and  a  Methodist  mission  school;  at  Taos,  Ranches  of  Taos,  Prada  de 
Taos,  Arroyoseco,  Arroyohondo,  Embudo,  and  Penasco  are  Presby- 
terian missfon  schools  and  at  Taos  and  Picuris  pueblos  there  are  Gov- 
ernment day  schools.  Each  settlement  has  its  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
while  at  a  number  of  places,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  mission 
churches. 

SinTLEMBKTB. 

Post-offices  have  been  established  at  Taos,  Ranches  of  Taos,  Costilla, 
Pina,  Red  River,  La  Belle,  Questa,  Twining,  Agua  de  Lobo,  Valdez, 
Arroyoseco,  Arroyohondo,  Tres  Piedras,  Embudo,  Penasco,  Trampas, 
Llano,  Ojo  Caliente,  and  Cerro. 

Taos  is  the  county  seat  and  is  romantically  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  arise  abruptly  from  the  plain. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  town,  quaintly  built  arouna  a  large  plaza.  Its 
Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  considerable  antiquity.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  railroads  in  New  Mexico  it  was  a  commercial  center  of 
great  importance,  and  even  to-day  enioys  a  good  trade.  Among  the 
early  American  residents  were  Cbl.  Kit  Carson,  Governor  William 
Bent,  who  was  assassinated  here  during  the  Pueblo  insurrection.  Col. 
Ceran  St.  Vrain,  Judge  Baubien,  Lucien  Stewart,  and  others.  Here 
the  first  printing  press  west  of  the  Missouri  was  set  up  in  1837  by 
Kev.  Antonio  J.  Martinez,  and  the  first  newspaper.  El  Crepusculo, 
was  published.  A  good  public  school,  mission  scnools,  and  a  Loretto 
academy  are  the  educational  facilities  of  this  town.  A  weekly  news- 
paper, printed  in  English  and  Spanish,  called  Revista  de  Taos,  is 
published  here.    Taos  has  a  population  of  1,500. 

Only  3  miles  to  the  northeast,  under  the  shadows  of  the  great  moun- 
tains, and  occupying  both  sides  of  a  clear,  bright  stream,  is  the  pueblo 
<>i  Taos,  undoubtemy  the  most  interesting  native  settlement  in  all  of 
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the  western  continent.  Scores  of  tourists  come  to  visit  it  annually, 
especially  on  its  annual  feast  day,  San  Geronimo,  September  30.  The 
Jicarilla  Apache  Indians,  the  Navaho,  as  well  as  the  Pueblo  from 
the  south,  send  delegations  to  this  festival,  and  the  settlers  for  scores 
of  miles  around  gather  at  the  pueblo  on  that  day.  The  population  of 
the  pueblo  has  been  decreasing  in  numbers  the  past  few  decades,  and 
numbers  but  few  over  400  at  present.  The  Indians  cling  tenaciously 
to  their  primitive  customs. 

Ranches  of  Taos  is  4  miles  south  of  Taos,  and  is  the  largest  settle- 
ment in  the  county.  It  has  two  flouring  mills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  orchards.  It  is  the  center  of  60,000  acres  of  fertile  land  of 
which  one-sixth  is  under  cultivation.  It  has  a  public  school  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  missions  of  this  section.  The 
population  is  1,800. 

Ked  River  5s  a  beautifully  situated  mining  camp  with  about  800 
population,  a  good  public  sehool,  and  a  weekl}^  newspaper,  the  Red 
River  Prospector.     The  population  is  increasing  and  enterprising. 

Tres  Piearas  is  a  railroad  and  lumber  town  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  and  a  distributing  point  for  the  Headstone  and  Tusas 
mining  districts  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  and  the  terminus  of  a  daily 
stage  line  from  Taos. 

Kmbudo  is  a  prosperous  agricultural  settlement  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains.  It  has  a  railroad 
station  several  miles  south  of  it,  from  where  a  daily  stage  line  for 
Taos,  Twining,  and  other  points  start.  It  has  a  public  school  and  a 
mission  school. 

Twining,  fomierly  Amizet,  is  a  prosperous  mining  camp  with  sev- 
eral hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Fraser  Moun- 
tain Mining  Company,  which  carries  on  the  most  extensive  mining 
operations  m  the  county.  The  mill,  smelter,  electric-power  and  light 
works,  oflSces,  etc.,  of  this  mining  company  are  situated  here. 

Questa  and  Cerro  are  progressive  and  prosperous  agricultural  set- 
tlements. Costilla,  Pina,  Agua  de  Lobo,  Arroyohondo,  Arroyoseco, 
Llano,  Trampas,  and  Penasco  are  agricultural  settlements  which  are 
surrounded  by  fertile  lands  under  cultivation,  and  Picuris  is  a  quiet 
Indian  pueblo  with  a  population  of  190. 

UNION   COUNTY. 

Union  County,  the  northeastern  county  of  New  Mexico,  was  formed 
in  1893,  out  of  portions  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel  counties.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  on  the  east  By  Oklahoma  and 
the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas,  on  the  south  by  Guadalupe  and  San  Miguel 
counties,  and  on  the  west  by  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Colfax  counties. 
This  county  has  an  area  of  4,140,000  acres  or  6,302  square  miles,  it 
being  the  seventh  county  in  size  in  New  Mexico  and  the  seventeenth 
in  population.  It  is  more  than  5  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  3 
times  as  large  as  Delaware,  li  times  as  large  as  Connecticut,  and  as 
large  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Of  its  area  only  465,000  acres  have 
been  appropriated,  while  3,675,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entrv  under 
the  United  States  land  laws  or  to  leases  from  the  Territorial  land  board, 
which  controls  large  tracts  in  Union  County  under  the  United  States 
donations  to  the  Territorial  institutions  and  the  public  schools. 

The  census  of  1900  gives  the  county  a  population  of  4,528,  which 
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during  the  past  two  years  has  increased  to  6,500  and  is  still  rapidly 
growing-  owing  to  the  recent  construction  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  system  through  the  county.  The  population  of  the 
county  by  precincts  was  asfollows,accordingto the  censusof  1900:  Clay- 
ton, 750;  Cimarron,  810;  Folsom,  297;  Gladstone,  194;  Romero,  226; 
Miera,  450;  Clapham,  337;  La  Ceja,  326;  Baca,  239;  Albert,  179; 
Mosquero,  163;  Gallegos,  155;  Alamosa,  108;  Canadian,  99;  Garcia,  159. 

According  to  the  assessment  made  last  year  the  county's  valuation 
was  ^1,959,483,  but  the  census  of  1900  has  it  that  the  value  of  all  farm 
projjerty  in  the  county,  including  stock,  alone  was  $4,664,000,  only  two 
other  counties  in  the  Territory  exceeding  Union  County  in  that  respect. 
There  are  according  to  the  best  estimates  600,000  sheep  in  the  county, 
60,000  cattle,  4,000  horses,  5,000  goats,  and  1,000  mules.  The  census 
credits  the  county  with  7  small  manufacturing  establishments  with  an 
invested  capital  of  $11,000  and  annual  product  of  $12,350.  The  total 
indebtedness  is  only  $18,000  and  on  account  of  a  low  rate  of  assessment, 
taxes  are  not  high. 

The  county  is  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Canadian  River,  which, 
with  the  Cimarron  and  Ute  Creek,  constitute  the  principal  streams. 
Small  streams,  partly  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  except  where 

?)rings  and  water  holes  exist  in  the  river  course,  are  the  Currampaw, 
raversier,  Cienquilla  del  Burro,  Rabbit  Ear,  Perico,  Carriso,  Mayor 
Longs  Creek,  Tramperas,  Del  Muerto,  Don  Carlos,  Palo  Blanco,  Nevict, 
Teques  Quiet,  Monia,  and  Plaza  Largo.  There  are  a  number  of  lofty 
mountain  peaks  in  the  county,  several  of  them  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
the  first  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  but  no  prominent 
mountain  ranges.  The  county  slopes  toward  the  southeast  and  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  high  mesas,  extensive  plains,  and  narrow  river 
valleys  and  canyons. 

THE   PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRY. 

Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry  and  the  source  of  its  wealth. 
Union  County  is  one  vast  range,  ideally  adapted  to  the  cattle  and  the 
sheep  raiser.  The  mild  winters,  the  free  ran^e,  and  the  nourishing 
grasses  make  stock  raising  very  profitable  in  this  part  of  New  Mexico. 
Of  the  60,000  cattle  on  the  mnge  many  are  a  good  grade  of  Herefords, 
and  a  number  of  model  stock  farms  are  to  be  found  in  the  county. 
Number  of  sheep  exceeds  600,000,  the  county  leading  all  other  coun- 
ties in  the  Territory  in  the  sheep  industry.  At  Clayton,  the  county 
seat,  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are  sold  annually,  while  buyers  of 
lambs  for  feeding  purposes  make  frequent  visits  to  Clayton  and  Fol- 
som. Each  year  100,000  lambs  are  shipped  out  of  the  county  to  Fort 
Collins  and  other  Colorado  points,  where  they  are  fed  for  market. 
The  wool  crop  annually  approximates  3,000,000  pounds.  Of  late 
years  quite  a  number  of  cattlemen  have  been  raising  alfalfa  on  a  small 
scale  for  feeding  purposes.  The  river  bottoms,  especially  along  the 
Cimarron,  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  altogether  about  2,000  acres 
have  been  put  under  cultivation.  The  sheep  growers  will  undoubtedly 
soon  follow  this  example.  The  cattlemen  are  rapidly  improving  their 
stock  by  importing  registered  cattle  from  the  States. 

The  raising  of  goats  is  a  growing  industry,  as  well  as  the  raising  of 
horses  for  market,  both  proving  very  profitable  and  the  country  being 
especially  adapted  to  them.  The  three  railroads  of  the  county  afford 
good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  stock. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  storage  reservoirs  and  extensive  irrigation 
systems,  but  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  county  are  under  cultivation. 
Wherever  water  is  available,  however,  for  irrigation  purposes,  crops 
of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  can  be  raised  with  unvarying"  annual 
success.  There  are  a  number  of  orchards  in  the  county  in  which 
every  variety  of  fruit  of  the  temperate  zone  is  raised.  W  ild  fruits 
and  nuts  grow  in  abundance  along  the  streams  and  on  the  mountain 
slopes.  It  the  flood  waters  which  rush  down  the  rivers  at  certain 
seasons  were  stored,  fully  100,000  acres  could  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation. Many  natural  reservoir  sites  exist.  Ten  miles  west  of  Fol- 
som  commences  the  Johnson  mesa,  8,000  feet  high,  extending  into 
Colfax  County  almost  to  Baton.  Eveiy  agricultural  product  indige- 
nous to  the  temperate  zone  is  raised  on  this  mesa  excepting  corn.  No 
irrigation  is  necessary  over  a  great  extent  of  this  mesa,  and  for  the 
fifteen  years  that  it  has  been  cultivated,  no  crop  failures  have  been 
known.  Two  fine  school  buildings  and  a  church  have  been  built  by 
the  500  people  living  on  the  mesa,  which  is  altogether  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  on  which  land  can  be  bought  cheaply.  Alfalfa  is  an  especially 
profitable  crop  on  account  of  the  extensive'  stock  interests.  The  soil 
of  the  county  is  generally  of  a  sandy  loam  nature  and  needs  but  the 
touch  of  water  to  make  it  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  west. 

The  county  has  some  timber  lands  which  thus  far  have  been  practi- 
cally unexplored. 

MINING. 

Mining  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  county,  but  there  are  undoubted 
indications  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  in  various  precincts.  In 
the  northeastern  part,  near  the  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  lines,  consid- 
erable development  work  has  been  done  on  a  number  of  copper  pros- 
pects. Gold  nas  been  mined  near  Folsom,  but  not  in  any  systematic 
or  extensive  manner.  Coal  deposits  exist  in  the  northern  part,  the 
veins  being  an  extension  of  the  Trinidad  fields  in  Colorado.  A  good 
grade  of  bituminous  coal  exists  near  Clayton  and  development  work  is 
being  done  in  a  desultoiy  way.  The  distance  from  the  railroad  alone 
prevents  the  prospects  near  Clayton  from  becoming  large  producers 
of  coal.     Coal  veins  also  underlie  Johnsons  mesa. 

Indications  of  oil  can  be  pointed  out  alon^  many  streams,  and  often 
in  drilling  for  water  very  promising  oil  indications  are  struck.  Very 
fine  mineral  springs  are  found  in  the  county,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  artesian  water  will  be  struck  at  a  moderate  depth.  On  Ute 
Creek  are  deposits  of  pure  alum,  while  excellent  lime  quarries  are 
found  and  worked  near  Folsom. 

BAILBOADSt 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  crosses  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  county  for  a  distance  of  84  miles.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  last  year  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  opening  a  new  countrv  to 
development  and  settlement.  A  few  miles  of  the  Dawson  brancn  of 
the  Rock  Island  cross  the  southwestern  part.  These  railroads  will 
naturally  prove  great  factors  in  settling  up  this  section  and  the  gi'owtb 
of  the  oloer  towns  as  well  as  the  founding  of  new  settlements  are 
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assured.  The  bridge  of  the  Rock  Island  over  the  Canadian  River  is 
considered  one  of  the  engineering  wonders  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  759 
feet  in  length  and  spans  the  river  135  feet  above  its  bed.  There  are 
140  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

CLIMATE  AND   ATTRACTIONS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

The  climate  of  Union  County  is  as  perfect  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  altitude  ranging  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  gives 
the  air  a  lightness  that  is  especially  beneficial  in  pulmonary  troubles. 
The  nights  are  always  cool  and  the  summer  heat  is  moderated  by  the 
altitude  as  well  as  the  cool  breezes  from  the  mountains,  while  the  cold 
in  winter  is  tempered  by  the  constant  sunshine  and  protection  which 
the  mountains  afford  from  higji  wind.  The  numerous  mineral  springs 
will  help  to  make  Union  County  famous  as  a  health  resort.  Fine 
mountain  views,  deep  canyons,  charming  valley  vistas,  and  rugged 
rock  formations  are  attractions  that  nature  has  provided.  Game  in 
abundance,  such  as  bear,  deer,  antelope,  gray  wolves,  badgers,  coyotes, 
foxes,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.,  is  found. 

TOWNS   AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Union  County  has  no  large  towns  as  yet,  but  several  of  its  towns 
give  promise  of  being  large  cities  some  day,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  are  very  prosperous  trade  centers.  The  county  seat  is  (jlayton, 
situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  on  the  Colorado  and 
Southern  Railway.  Here  the  Federal  land  office  for  the  northeastern 
part  of  New  Mexico  is  situated.  The  town  has  a  population  of  800. 
It  has  electric  light  and  water  works,  a  telephone  system,  a  splendid 
public  school  system,  and  a  fine  public  school  building,  a  Methodist 
and  Christian  church,  a  number  of  sectet  societies,  many  business 
establishments,  and  contains  many  nice  homes.  From  here  2,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  160  carloads  of  cattle,  and  400  carloads  of  sheep  and 
lambs  are  shipped  annually.  There  is  a  first-class  hotel  in  the  town. 
A  $20,000  court-house  was  recently  completed.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers, one  in  English  and  the  other  in  Spanish,  are  published  in  the 
town.     Coal  deposits  are  being  worked  in  a  small  wajr  near  Clayton. 

Folsom  is  the  second  largest  town  of  the  county,  havmg  a  population 
of  750.  It  is  situated  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  B^iilway.  It  is 
gaining  fame  as  a  health  resort.  It  is  6,400  feet  above  sea  level  and 
18  located  in  a  beautiful  valley.  The  Sierra  Grande,  12  miles  distant, 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  11,500  feet.  During  the  summer  months  this 
mountain  is  one  mass  of  flowers  and  is  a  magnificent  sight.  Sierra 
Capulin,  5  miles  from  the  town,  is  9,500  feet  high  and  is  an  extinct 
volcano  with  a  perfect  crater.  The  view  from  Mount  Capulin  is  grand. 
Nine  miles  from  Folsom,  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway,  are 
the  so-called  American  Alps.  Emerys  Peak  and  Buffalo  Head  are  also 
visible  from  Folsom.  Twin  Mountains,  Robinsons  Peak,  Red  Moun- 
tain, and  Dales  Peak  are  landmarks,  while  in  the  distance  Pikes  Peak 
and  the  Spanish  Peaks  can  be  seen  on  clear  daj'^s,  and  three  hundred 
and  thirtv  days  each  year  are  clear  at  Folsom.  The  Cimarron  Falls 
near  the  Hotel  Capulin,  a  sanitarium  built  at  the  cost  of  $75,000,  but 
not  completed,  are  a  beautiful  sight.  Numerous  springs  bubble  forth 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  inclosing  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron 
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in  which  Folsom  is  situated.  The  water  of  some  of  the  springs  is  almost 
absolutely  pure,  while  others  are  charged  with  minerals  ana  cure  per- 
sons suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stomach  troubles,  and 
certain  forms  of  kidney  disease.  Several  sulphur  springs  and  sulphur 
wells  near  Folsom  are  wonderfully  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from 
skin  diseases  and  impure  blood.  The  most  celebrated  spring  is  in  Oak 
Canyon,  near  the  town,  the  waters  of  which  are  sui)erior  to  those  of 
the  famous  iron  spring  at  Manitou,  Colo.  These  waters  contain  iron, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Folsom  is  an  important 
trade  center.  Immense  sheep-dipping  tanks  have  been  erected  here 
by  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Kailway  and  the  shipments  of  wool, 
sheep,  lambs,  and  cattle  from  this  point  annuallv  are  very  large.  Fol- 
som nas  an  $8,000  public  schoolhouse,  a  $7,000  hotel,  in  addition  to  the 
Hotel  Capulin,  which  is  soon  to  be  completed  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  sanitariums  in  tne  West.  Water  is  found  any- 
where in  the  Cimarron  Valley  from  a  depth  of  14  to  30  feet  and  is  free 
from  alkali.  Indications  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  are 
found  near  the  town.  Lime  quarries  are  located  near  and  the  product 
is  being  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster.  A  Union  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic  congregation  have  been  established  in  the  town.  One 
newspaper,  a  weekly,  is  published  here. 

Logan  is  a  new  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad.  It  already  has  several  business  houses  and  promises 
to  become  quite  a  business  center. 

The  only  other  settlement  of  any  size  in  the  county  is  Bueyeros. 
with  a  population  of  300,  a  fine  Catholic  Church,  and  lying  in  a  broad 
vallej'  unaerneath  the  Black  Hills  mesa.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
grazing  country. 

Post-oflSces  have  been  established,  in  addition  to  Clayton,  Folsom, 
Logan,  and  Bueyeros,  at  Exeter,  Veda,  Pasamonte,  Gladstone,  Ben- 
ham,  Miera,  Clapham,  Barney,  Leon,  Albert,  Gallegos,  and  Revuelto. 

Union  County  offers  many  inducements  to '"'the  settler,  who  has  a 
small  capital  to  tide  him  over  the  first  year  or  two  until  he  has  estab- 
lished himself.  To  the  man  with  ample  capital  it  offers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  investment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
county  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
counties  of  New  Mexico. 

VALENCIA   COUNTY. 

Valencia  County  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  Territory,  and  covers  an  area  of 
over  5,300,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  236  miles  from  east  to  west  and  an 
average  of  62  miles  from  north  to  south;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  McKinley  and  Bernalillo,  on  the  south  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Socorro  and  Lincoln,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Bernalillo 
and  Guadalupe,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

Stock  raismg  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries,  and  large 
Quantities  of  wheat,  com,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  also  pro- 
duced. It  is  mostly  famous  for  grape  and  wine  culture.  Some  of  the 
finest  wines  have  been  manufactured  in  the  town  of  Belen,  in  this 
county.  It  has  over  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the  people  are  very  pros- 
perous and  enterprising. 
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TOWNS   AND  VILLAGES. 


Los  Liunas,  which  is  the  count}'^  seat  of  Valencia  County,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  21  miles  from  the  city  of 
Albuquerque,  and  is  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  system.  The  population  of  this  town  is  between 
800  and  1,000.  It  has  a  fine  two-story  court-house  and  a  large  and  com- 
modious Catholic  Church.  There  is  also  a  substantial  wagon  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  the  town.  Its  business  and  profes- 
sional lines  comprise  2  large  genei'al  stores,  1  hotel,  2  blacksmith  shops, 
2  saloons,  2  meat  markets,  2  attorneys,  and  1  physician.  Farming  and 
stock  industry  is  the  principal  business.  It  is  also  a  great  shipping 
point  for  wool  and  alfalfa. 

Another  town  of  importance  is  Helen,  about  12  miles  south  of  Los 
Lunas  and  situated  in  the  Rio  Gi'ande  Valley,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,500.  One  of  the  largest  merchandise  stores  to  be  found  in  the 
Territory  is  established  in  this  town.  It  has  a  fine  flour  mill,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  wheat-producing  sections  of  the  Territory.  The 
wheat  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinitj^  of  this  town  received  the  first 
premium  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  Peralta,  also  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  opposite  Los  Lunas,  and  has  a  population  of  about  800. 
It  is  connected  by  a  long-distance  telephone  with  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque, which  is  20  miles  north.  The  town  has  a  tine  flour  mill,  6 
general  merchandise  stores,  2  saloons,  1  blacksmith  shop,  2  attorneys, 
1  Methodist  minister,  and  1  physician.  There  is  also  1  Catholic  and 
1  Methodist  Church  building.  The  principal  industries  are  farming 
and  stock  raising. 

Peralta  is  renowned  for  her  famous  battle  during  our  civil  war, 
which  took  place  on  April  16,  1865,  between  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate forces. 

The  other  towns  of  importance  are  Manzano,  San  Rafael,  Tome, 
Bluewater,  Eastyiew,  Cubero,  and  Valencia. 


FABMING. 


Farming  in  this  county  is  mostly  done  in  the  valley  h 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  carried  on  by  irrigation,  although 


lands  along 
^h  considera- 
ble farming  is  carried  on  in  the  mountains7  where  the  rainfall  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  good  crops,  and  where  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  and 
most  all  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  unsurpassed  in 
quality,  and  with  but  little  cultivation.  Corn,  beans,  and  alfalfa  are 
grown  in  great  quantities.  Some  of  the  finest  vinej^ards,  producing 
the  finest  of  table  grapes,  are  located  in  this  county.  Grapes  are 
grown  in  large  quantities,  and  not  only  the  iustlv  celebrated  Mission 
grape,  but  also  several  other  varieties,  as  the  l^okay,  Sultana,  Con- 
cora,  Muscat,  Gro  Colmers,  ete.,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  various 
Eastern  consuming  centers. 


WESTERN   VALENCIA  COUNTY. 


The  western  part  of  Valencia  County  has  several  important  places 
worthy  of  note,  among  them  the  Bluewater  country  north  of  the  Zuni 
Mountains,  at  which  place  a  California  company  has  established  a 
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modern  farm  whereon  they  have  spent  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  improvements.  This  companv  has  built  a  large  reservoir  for 
irrigating  several  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  reservoir  is  filled  by 
a  small  permanent  stream  coming  down  the  canyon  of  the  Bluewater. 
The  company  has  made  it  a  success  and  raises  a  large  number  of  tons 
of  alfalfa,  thousands  of  pounds  of  wheat,  oats,  ana  barley.  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds  are  grown  there  in  great  abundance.  This  farm  sup- 
plies Fort  Wingate  with  hay  and  other  products.  Near  Bluewater, 
m  the  Zuni  Mountains,  are  a  number  of  fanms  and  ranches  where  oats, 
wheat,  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  abundance.  The  Zuni  Mountains 
are  also  noted  for  the  valuable  timber  to  be  found  there.  The  moun- 
tains are  rich  in  valuable  minerals  and  valuable  pasture  lands.  There 
is  a  Mormon  settlement  called  Kamah,  in  these  mountains,  and  the 
enteiprise  displayed  by  these  i)eople  and  the  products  that  they  raise 
proves  the  fact  that  the  mountains  are  capable  of  producing  everything  ' 
that  tends  toward  earning  a  good  livelihood. 

San  Rafael  is  3  miles  south  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  near  old  Fort  Wingate,  and 
the  lands  here  are  irrigated  from  the  waters  of  the  largest  spring*  in 
New  Mexico,  filling  a  ditch  of  clear  water  6  feet  wide  on  top  and  4 
feet  wide  at  the  iSttom.  From  this  stream  extends  fertile  bottom 
land,  consisting  of  about  4,000  acres  of  land  which  produces  all  kinds 
of  cereals  and  vegetables  successfully.  One  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries is  sheep  raising.  North  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  about  26  miles 
is  the  San  Mateo  country,  another  fertile  and  productive  spot.  The 
lands  are  irrigated  from  permanent,  large  running  streams  which 
come  down  from  the  San  Mateo  Mountains.  This  town  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  500  inhabitants.  The  principal  industry  of  the  people 
is  farming  and  stock  raising.  The  farms  here  are  very  fertile  ana  there 
is  never  a  lack  of  water  for  irrigation,  while  the  mountains  of  the  &m 
Mateo  Range  are  the  best  pasture  lands  in  the  West.  It  has  magnifi- 
cent bodies  of  timber,  and  the  whole  country  is  well  watered. 

TIMBER. 

The  timber  resources  of  this  county  are  enormous^  having  a  belt 
on  the  western  slope  of  mountains  of  about  80  miles  long  by  60  miles 
wide.  In  the  vicinity  of  East  View,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains, two  sawmills  are  kept  constantly  at  work  and  several  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  are  sawed  daily,  cut  from  the  finest  pine  and 
cedar  to  be  found.  The  belt  in  the  eastern  slope  is  about  15  miles 
long  by  10  miles  wide.  In  the  near  future,  with  her  enormous 
resources  of  timber,  Valencia  County  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
building  industry  of  the  country. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Valencia  County  is  one  of  the  leading  counties  of  the  Territory  in 
stock  raising  and  has  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  to  be  found  in 
all  the  broad  West.  The  sheep  and  wool  business  has  grown  remark- 
ably in  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  existing  under 
our  present  protective-tariff  laws.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county 
is  estimated  at  350,000  head.  There  are  also  several  thousand  head 
of  horses  and  cattle. 
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RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  traverses  the  county 
from  north  to  soutn  and  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  from  east  to 
-west.  The  Rock  Island  road  is  now  building  through  the  eastern 
portion,  opening  up  a  rich  region. 

MIKES  AND  MINING. 

The  mountains  in  Valencia  County  are  almost  wholly  unexplored, 
although  so  far  as  prospecting  has  gone  the  results  are  highly  satis- 
factory. They  are  now  beginning  to  receive  some  attention  from 
practical  mining  men,  and  not  long  ago  a  company  of  Minnesota  cap- 
italists was  organized  to  develop  some  copper  properties  in  the  Zuni 
Mountains,  near  Bluewater,  which  promise  great  results.  Large 
deix)sits  of  iron  and  gypsum  have  also  been  found.  Grold  and  silver 
has  been  discovered  m  the  Manzano  Mountains.  There  is  a  virgin 
coal  field  100  miles  from  north  to  south  and  100  miles  from  east  to 
west  in  western  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  counties.  Coal  is  found  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  about  20  miles  west  of  Albuquerque, 
and  extends  west  for  fully  100  miles.  It  is  found  in  the  Nacimiento 
Mountains,  thence  to  the  Socorro  County  line,  extending  about  100 
miles  from  north  to  south  through  western  Valencia  County.  Coal 
indications  are  found  in  many  places  in  these  vast  areas  where  the 
flood  waters  have  washed  out  the  gullies  and  arroyas  and  where  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  have  been  left  exposed.  The  whole  section 
seems  to  be  underlaid  with  coal. 

Recently  a  lar^e  deposit  of  high-grade  lithographic  stone  has  been 
found  in  Valencia  County.  Exhaustive  tests  have  been  made  and 
prove  the  stone  in  color  and  texture  to  be  of  a  very  high  grade.  The 
analysis  shows  it  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  Bavarian  article, 
which  now  furnishes  almost  the  world's  supply,  and  tests  of  both 
transferring  and  engraving  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  this  stone  have  been  located  by  a  company  of  which 
John  M.  Gunn,  of  Laguna,  is  acting  president,  George  H.  Pradt,  of 
the  same  place,  acting  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Drury,  of  Albuquerque, 
manager,  and  a  permanent  camp  will  be  located  and  regular  develop- 
ment commencea  at  once. 

According  to  the  United  States  geological  report  no  valuable  litho- 
graph stone  deposits  have  ever  been  found  in  America,  and  as  the 
stone  is  in  constant  use  in  every  civilized  country,  all  having  depended 
on  the  quarries  of  Bavaria  for  their  supply,  the  great  value  of  tne  dis- 
covery at  once  becomes  apparent. 

EDUCATION, 

Within  the  county  there  are  28  school  districts  in  which  school  is 
taught  from  three  to  ten  months  in  the  year,  thus  guaranteeing  to 
everj'^  child  a  good  common  school  education.  In  Los  Lunas  teachers 
are  employed  for  ten  months  in  the  year  and  receive  good  salaries  for 
their  services.  Both  English  and  Si)anish  are  taught,  and  most  of  the 
native-born  children  of  Spanish  origin  are  now  able  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  With  the  present  excellent  jschool  system  of 
New  Mfexico,  Valencia  County  will  make  great  headway  in  education. 

Of  the  total  area  in  the  county  about  3,000,000  acres  make  good 
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pasture  land,  1,000,000  acre^  are  irrigable  and  fit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  about  750,000  acres  are  good  timber  lands.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  at  least  25,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

GAME  AND  FISH  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  early  days  New  Mexico  was  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and 
trapper.  The  earliest  explorers  of  this  Territory  and  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Colorado,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  came 
here  in  the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  calling  of  fishing,  trapping,  and 
hunting.  The  old  trapper  was  a  peculiar  individual  and  many  are  the 
tales  which  are  yet  told  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  adventures 
and  experiences  of  Kit  Carson,  Bent,  Williams,  and  their  associates  in 
the  far  West.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trail  for  years  to  come  will  be  an  ever- 
pleasant  theme  for  song  and  story  of  those  hardy  explorers  who  were 
the  precursors  of  the  civilization  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  coming 
of  tne  railroad  and  the  great  influx  of  settlers  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country  deprived  the  old  hunter  and  trapper  of  his  means 
of  sustenance  and  to-day  he  is  but  a  memory. 

In  the  early  days,  while  yet  the  hostile  Indians  roamed  the  Great 
Plains,  game  of  every  kind  was  plenty.  The  buffalo,  the  deer,  elk, 
bear,  mountain  lion,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  wild  animals  were 
here  on  eveiy  hand.  To-day  the  buffalo,  like  the  old  plainsman  and 
hunter  of  the  past,  is  only  a  tradition. 

In  the  mountains,  however,  there  are  yet  remaining  deer,  be^r, 
mountain  lion,  and  elk,  turkey  and  grouse,  beaver,  and  big-horn  sheep 
and  mountain  goats,  as  well  as  all  the  other  smaller  varieties  of  game 
which  attract  me  sportsman  and  the  hunter.  All  of  this  class  of  game 
is  to  be  found  in  tne  mountains,  from  Colorado  on  the  north  to  the 
great  spurs  and  ranges  extending  to  and  covering  the  extreme  south- 
ern portion  of  New  Mexico  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  highest  mesas  and  near  the  peaks  of  our  greatest  mountains 
are  found  the  sheep,  goat,  and  elk.  In  every  mountain  range  of  conse- 
q^uence  in  the  Territory  mav  be  found  the  black,  cinnamon,  and  silver- 
tip  bear,  the  latter  a  small  variety  of  the  grizzly,  but  entertaining 
enough  upon  occasion  to  satisfy  the  true  sportsman's  heart  to  a  iiicet][. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  deer  are  comparatively  in  plenty  in  this 
Territory.  The  day  was  when  great  heras  of  antelope  roamed  the 
plains  and  valleys  lying  to  the  east  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  in 
New  Mexico,  but  to-day  they  are  scarce,  comparatively  few  remaining. 
Those  which  may  be  found  are  located  in  eastern  Valencia,  Bernalillo, 
and  Guadalupe  counties,  while  some  have  been  seen  as  far  north  a* 
Union  Countv  and  as  far  south  as  Lincoln,  Chaves,  Eddy,  Otero, 
Donna  Ana,  Grrant,  and  Sierra  counties. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  can  be  found  quail,  pheasants,  Mon- 
golian or  Chinese  pheasants,  prairie  chickens,  and  during  the  seasons 
geese,  brant,  ducks,  plover,  curlews,  and  snipe. 

In  every  stream  or  consequence  in  New  Mexico  is  found  the  Bockv 
Mountain  trout.  A  gamer  fish  never  rose  to  a  fly.  The  principal 
streams  where  this  delicious  fish  may  be  caught  are  the  Pecos,  Chama* 
Brazos,  Navajo,  .Rio  Pueblo,  Santa  Clara,  oan  Antonio^  Jemez,  l^ 
Pinos,  Bonito,  Mora,  Sapello,  Manuelitas,  Gallinas,  and  Ponil,  mostlv 
in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  also  in  al* 
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the  mountain  streams  in  western  Socorro  and  Sierra  counties  in  the 
south.  In  some  of  the  streams  of  Lincoln  and  Chaves  counties  are 
found  great  quantities  of  black  bass,  of  a  kind,  however,  not  so  gamy 
as  his  brother  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  North. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  yet  remaining  in  the  United  States 
propjer  no  place  where  game  is  more  abundant  or  true  sport  more 
obtainable  than  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Territory,  wisely  anticipating  the  results  caused  by  the  inroads 
^which  are  constently  being  made  upon  the  game  everywhere  through- 
out the  Union,  have  passed  very  stringent  laws  relative  to  the  slaugh- 
ter and  selling  of  game. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  last  winter  making  it  unlawful 
to  kill  or  trap  wild  turkey,  grouse,  or  partridges  in  New  Mexico,  except 
that  such  birds  may  be  killed  with  a  gun  onlv  during  the  montlis  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  and  quail  may  be  killed  with  a 
gun  only  during  October,  November,  December,  and  January.  It 
shall  also  be  unlawful  during  the  next  five  years  to  kill  in  this  Terri- 
tory elk,  deer,  antelope,  or  mountain  sheep  except  upon  private  ground 
or  property  by  the  owner  thereof  or  with  his  permission. 

The  open  season  for  fishing  begins  with  June  and  ends  with  October 
of  each  year.  The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  acts  of  1897  are  very 
severe  and  comparativelv  easy  of  enforcement,  the  burden  of  proof 
being  upon  the  person  charged  with  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  In  no  event  can  any  game  be  exposed  for  sale  which  lias  been 
killed  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory,  and  the  burden  of  proving" 
that  any  game  or  fish  has  been  killed  outside  of  New  Mexico,  when 
exposed  by  butchers  and  dealers  in  the  markets  for  sale,  is  upon  the 
dealers  and  butchers;  a  very  wise  provision,  as  experience  in  prose- 
cutions has  demonstrated.  A  system  of  game  waraens  is  established 
by  the  act.  The  wardens  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  they 
are  clothed  with  the  authority  of  making  arrests,  me  same  as  the  sher- 
iffs of  the  several  counties.  The  wardens  hold  their  oflices  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  the  executive  is  not  restricted  as  to  the 
number  which  ne  may  appoint.  Under  this  law  the  game  of  New 
Mexico  is  being  thoroughly  protected,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  our 
citizens,  but  for  any  and  all  true  sportsmen  who  may  see  fit  to  come 
here  for  a  month's  enjoyment  of  the  hunting  and  fisliing  which  is  to  be 
had  in  our  mountains,  mesas,  plains,  and  streams. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  of  true  sportsmen's  instinct  ta 
a  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  kings,  with  an  assurance 
that  the  hand  of  welcome  is  alwa^^s  extended  to  those  who  come  for 
the  enjoyment  and  not  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  sportsmen  visiting  New  Mexico  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
accommodations,  as  proper  conveyances  can  be  secured  at  any  point 
on  the  railroad  bv  giving  short  notice,  while  at  any  of  the  principal 
towns  he  will  find  livery  stables  well  supplied  with  teams  and  moun- 
tain wagons  especially  kept  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  and  fishing 
parties,  and  who  can  furnish  reliable  drivers  who  are  familiar  with 
every  desirable  locality  in  their  section  of  the  Territory  and  whose 
charges  are  very  reasonable. 

THE   PBESS. 

Of  the  21  counties  in  New  Mexico^  newspapers  are  published  in  20. 
The  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  papers  are  published  number 
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32,  of  which  20  are  county  seats.  Of  the  68  papers  publbhed  in  the 
Territorj^  5  are  daily,  57  weekly,  and  6  monthly. 

Politically  the  papers  are  divided  as  follows;  Kepublican,  31;  Demo- 
cratic, 16;  Democratic-Populist,  6;  Independent,  3,  and  the  remaining 
12  religious  and  educational. 

The  papers,  particularly  the  dailies,  have  large  circulation  and  are 
influential  in  their  respective  communities. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  newspaper  men,  which  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  for 
in  New  Mexico,  like  in  many  other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union, 
the  newpaper  business  is  not,  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  a 
lucrative  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  newspapers  printed  in  New  Mezico: 

Bernalillo  County: 
Albuquerque — 

Abogado  Christiano  Neo  Mexicana  (Spanish  and  English) Methodist 

Advertiser  (weekly) Diemocratic-Populifit 

La  Bandera  Americana  (Spanish) Republican 

Citizen  (daily J Republican 

Citizen  (weekly) Republican 

Joumal-jDemocrat  (daily) Republicu 

La  Hormiga  de  Oro  (Spanish) Republics 

University  Bulletin  (monthly) Educatiooil 

Gallup— 

McKinley  County  Republican  ( weekly) Republican 

Chaves  County: 
Boswell — 

The  Register  (weekly) Republican 

The  Record  (weekly) Democratic 

Portales — 

Progress  (weekly) Democratic 

Colfax  County: 
Raton— 

The  Range  (weekly) Republican 

The  Reporter  (weekly) Democratie-Labor 

The  Gazette  (weekly) Democratic 

Springer — 

The  Stockman  (weekly) Democratic 

Dona  Ana  County: 
LasCruces— 

Progress  (weekly) Republican 

Rio  Granae  Republican  J  weekly) Republican 

El  Tiempo  (Spanish  weekly) Republican 

New  Mexican  C'Ollejgian Collegiate 

El  Labrador  (Spanish  weekly) •- Democratic 

Democrat  (weekly) t)emocratic 

Eddy  County: 
Carlsbad — 

Argus  (weekly) Republican 

Current  (weetly) Democratic 

Grant  County: 
Silver  City- 
Enterprise  (weekly] Republican 

Independent  ( weekly ) Democratic 

Lordsburg — 

Liberal  (weekly) Republican 

Luna  County: 
Deming — 

Herald  (weeklv) Republican 

Headlight  (weekly) Democratic 

Ouadalupe  County: 
Santa  Rosa — 

La  Voz  Publica  (Spanish  and  English,  biweekly ) Republican 
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!Ldxi€x>ln  Coanty 

White  Oak, 

Eagle  (weekly) *. Democratic 

Capitan — 

ProgreBS  (weekly) Democratic 

Nogal- 

Republican  (weekly) Republican 

lif  ora  County: 

Mora — 

Anciano  (Spanish  weekly) Protestant 

Otero  County: 

Alamogordo — 

Baptist  Monthly Religious 

The  News  (weekly) Republican 

Otero  County  Advertiser  (weekly) Democratic 

Tularosa — 

Democrat  (weekly) Democratic 

Rio  Arriba  County: 

Tierra  Amarilla — 

El  Republicano  ( English  and  Spanish,  weekly) Republican 

Angostura — 

La  Luz  (Spanish  and  English,  weekly) Republican 

San  Juan  County: 

Aztec — 

San  Juan  County  Index  (weekly) Independent 

Farmington — 

Farmington  Times  (weekly) Democratic 

Farmington  Hustler  (weekly) Republican 

San  Miguel  County: 

Las  Vegas  and  East  Las  Vegas — 

Optic  (daily) Democratic-Populist 

Optic  (weekly)  ^ Democratic-Populist 

Voz  de  Pueblo  (Spanish  weekly) Democratic-Populist 

Independiente  (Spanish  weekly) Republican 

Las  Vegas  Record  (daily) Republican 

RevistaCatholica  (weekly) Catholic 

Normal  University  (monthly) Educational 

Santa  Fe  County: 

Santa  Fe— 

New  Mexican  (daily) Republican 

New  Mexican  Weeklv  Review Republican 

El  Nuevo  Mexicana  (Spanish  weekly) Republican 

Boletin-Popular  (Spanish) Democratic 

Sierra  County: 

Hillsboro — 

Sierra  County  Advocate  (weekly ) Democratic-Populist 

Socorro  County: 

Socorro — 

Chieftain  ^weekly) Republican 

El  Republicano  (Spanish  and  English) Republican 

San  Marcial-»- 

Bee  (weekly) Republican 

San  Acacio — 

El  Commerciente  ( weekly) Independent 

Taos  County: 

Taos— 

LaRivista  deTaos  (weekly) Republican 

Red  River — 

Prospector  (weekly) Republican 

Union  County: 

Clayton — 

Enterprise  (Spanish  and  English) Democratic 

Folsom — 

Hispafio-Americano  (weekly) Republican 
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lU  CONCLUSION. 

Those  who  read  the  preceding  pages  will  do  so,  it  is  hoped,  with  the 
same  degree  of  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  truth  and  the  facts  that 
has  characterized  the  work  of  their  preparation  and  compilation.  To 
all  such,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  natural  riches  of 
this  fair  land,  the  future  '^  Sunshine  State,"  are  indeed  boundless,  and 
the  possibilities  for  development  of  them,  in  almost  any  bi-anch  of 
human  endeavor  one  may  select,  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  extent,  variet}^  and  attractiveness.  The  American  capitalist, 
wage-earner,  and  homeseeker  has  now  turned  his  face  toward  the 
ffreat  Southwest,  having  crossed  Oklahoma  and  penetrated  well  into 
New  Mexico.  What  we  are  most  in  need  of  at  this  time  to  exploit 
and  develop  our  mines  of  precious  metals,  coal,  and  iron,  as  well  2l< 
the  agricultural,  stock-growing,  and  other  capabilities  of  the  Terri- 
tory, is  ample  capital,  and  lar^e  fortunes  here  await  those  who  have 
the  money  and  industry  and  disposition  to  come  now  and  build  their 
homes  among  as  hospiteble  and  worthy  a  people  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon.  ' 

Every  prediction  for  prosperity  made  early  in  the  year  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  fulfillment,  and  this  year  New  Mexico  will  far  exceed  all 
former  yearly  records  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  her  mines  and  forests,  ranches,  farms,  and 
orchards. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Governor  of  Nev)  Mexico. 
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